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8iB WAiTsm Soarr, deteended from one of the 
aoA aaeimt frmilies of 8eotlMMl-4he SooUt of 
Harden, is tbe ddett Mirvitmg wn of a gentleman 
of the aniae name, who was an eminent writer to 
the sgMC m Edinburgh, where the aabjeet of thii 
ikeich was bom, Augnst 15, 1771. Hii mother. 
If ra. Efinbeth Soott, wai the danghter of DaWd 
Eutberibrd, eaq., writer to the signet, firom whom 
die obtained a handsome fortune. She was a wo- 
nsB of great riitoe and aeeompliihments, with a 
food taate for poetij, as appeared from lome of 
her pfToduetions. wnieh were deemed worthy of 
being Minted after her death, id 1789. Walter, 
from tne tenderness of his conititution, and the 
ortamatanee of his lameness, ooeaaioneo bj a fall 
from his nurse** arms at two years of age, was in 
s Ijreaft mteaaore brought up at home, under the 
imnediate eare and instroetion of this ezeellent 
nnrflt, to whom he was mueh attashed through 
uky and vfaoae loss he sincerely lamented. Of 
til eariy porsaits little is known, except that he 
evioced'a genius for drawing landicapes after n»- 
uire. — At a proper age he was sent to the high 
lehool at Edinhuirfa, then directed by Dr. Alex- 
«der Adam. In this school, young Scott passed 



i person to wbom thepr 
«e aaeribed has become, by the maturity of his 
uients, an object of distioetion. It is nid, tliat he 
vM considered in his boyhood rather heavy than 
otkcrwiae, and that the late Dr. Hugh Blair had 
diseemment enough to predict his future eminence, 
vlken the master of the school lamented his dnl- 
Brss; bct this ottly affords another initance of the 
fkllacy of human opinion in pronouncin|f upon the 
rod capneity of the youthful understanding. * Bar- 
ryv, the grenteat scholar of his age, was cnscarded 
n ■ Uoduicad by snceessiTc teachers; and his pu- 
id, the illustrious Newton, was declared to be fit 
far oolhin^ but to drive the team, till some friends 
saeeeeded in getting him transplanted to eoUege. 

Harittg eompletM his dassieal studies at the 
y^h lehool, with as much reputalion, we suppose, 
as odMrs of his sUnding, Walter Scott was re- 
aovcd to the university of Edinburgh, where, also, 
W passed the classes in a similar manner. 

His continuance here, however, could not have 
hsm long; for, after serving the prescribed terms 
IB the o^ce of a writer to the signet, he was ad- 
■itied an ndvoeate of tlie Scotch bar, when he had 
»3t ^te attained the age of twenty-one.— Prom 



hi fuJIHiimnf Dr. Blair, here alluded co, crow out 
fetWviag caicaoMtaneeo. _ Shortly sAer Or. Pater- 
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tfihefel „ 

i CO the rrammar^chool. MofMclburgh, where 
VAiter Scott woo CMott time a ^pil, Blair, ocoomiMnied 
bf wmt frienda, fuA him a rint; in the eo«ne of which 
kmamincd oimal of his puptk, and paid portlcttUr at^ 
(.son to f«Mui« Beolt. Or. Patemn thought it wai the 
fmtk"* ttapidicj- that encaged the doctor*! notice, and 
vai, ^ Mr Mvdueeosor icllo me, that boy hai the thicheit 
<uil tB ihe oehooL** ** Mot be mk** repUcd Dr. Blair,^ bot 
tt^aghthai thick skaU t con diooem many biigfai rayi 



this time to the year 1708, his kfe appears to ha^ 
paned in a devoted attention to his professioiial 
duties, mindful of the advice, 

N ot to pen stanxas when he shouM cagnss. 
At the last-mentioned date he entered into the 
matrimonial state with Miss Carpenter, by whom 
he has four children. At the close of the rear fol* 
lowing, he received the appointment oi sherifl^ 
depute of the county of Selkirk{ and hi March, 
1806, he was named one of the principal clerks ot 
session in SeotliuMl. With regard to this last pra- 
ferment, it should be observed that his warrant, 
though drawn, had not passed the seals when the 
death of Mr. Pitt produced an entire change in 
the ministry. The appointment of Mr. Seott had 
been effeeted through the friendship of lord Mel* 
rille, who was then actually under impeachment. 
This drsomstanee seemed very ominous against 
the confirmation of the nomination) but, foitunatelr 
for Mr. Scott, the new ministry eonsisted of suen 
men as the late Mr. Foi, Shendan, lord Erskine, 
and the marouis of Lansdowne, with several othei» 
attaciied to literaturt and philosophy; and, in a 
manner that did them infinite honour, they made 
no objection to the advancement of their poetical 
opponent Thus, as a witty ftiend remarked, this 
appointment was the << last lay of tlie old ministry.*' 

beleased now from the drudgery of professional 
labour, by the acquisition of two lucrative situa- 
tions, and the possession of a liandsome estate 
through the deatn of his father and that of an un- 
cle, Mr. Scott was enabled to court the muses at 
his pleasure, and to indulge in a iyii.ij of literary 
pursuits without interruption. — His first publica- 
tions were translations from the German, at a time 
when the wildest productions of that countiy were 
much sought sfter in Ensland, owing to the recent 
appearance of that horrible story of Xienora of Bur- 
ger. The very year when different versions of that 
tale came out, and some of these highly ornament- 
ed, Mr. ScoU produced two German ballads in an 
English dress, entitled, <*l*he Wild Huntsman,*' 
and " William and Helen." 

These little pieces, however, were not originally 
intended for tne press, being nothiii|| moi>s than 
exercises in the way of amusement, till a friend, 
to whom they were shown, prtsvailed upon tlie au- 
thor to publish them, and at the same time con- 
tributed the preface. Three years eUpsed before 
Mr. Scott ventured to appear again in print, when 
he produced another translation from the German, 
** GoeU of Beriichingen,** a trasedT, by Gmthe. 
Two years afterwards the late Mattnew Gregory 
(comiAonlT called Monk] Lewis, enriched his 
^* Tales of Wonder" with two ballads commnni- 
catted to him by our author, one entitled *< The 
Eve of Saint John," and tbe other " GlenfioUs." 

In 1808 his first great work, <*The Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border," came out, beautifuUy 
printed at Kelso, by Ballantyne. This collection 
immediately arrested general attention, and though 
the pieces of which ^t is compoaed are lery one- 
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qnal, the mMteiviiiiiid and ■oaring geniui of the 
poet are eontpiouous throughouL 

The atadies of our author at thia time were eu- 
tirelj autiquarian. He liTed and breathed only 
among the knights, the heroes, the monks, and 
robbers of olden time; the ImU of chivaliy, and 
the rough heroism of northern varfiure and border 
feuds, were the setses in which his soul deticfated 
to dwell. He drank deeply of the stream of his- 
tory as it darkly flowed over the middle ages^ and 
his spirit seemed for a time to be imbued with the 
mysteries, the superstitions, and the romantic ta- 
lour which charaeterised the then chieftains of the 
north eouiUrie, 

His next production was <* Sir Tristram, a me- 
trical romance of the thirteenth century, hy Tho- 
mas of Ercildoun," printed in 1804. Still, how- 
ever, Mr. Scott may be said as yet to have been 
only risindi in lame:'but he soon nined enough to 
have intoxicated an ordinary mind in the appmuse 
bestowed upon his •* Lay of tlie last Minstrel,'* 
which appeared, in ouarto, in 1805.— The follow- 
ing year be published a collection of <* Uallads and 
Lyrical Pieces." Shortly after this, public expec- 
tation was raised by the promise of a poem, on the 
, peiiection of Irhich the bard was said to labour as 
for immortality. Accordingly, in 1808, appeared 
•( Marmion, a lale of Flodden Field,** which the 
author himself has characterised as « containing 
the bc«t and the worst poetry he has ever written. " 

The same year Mr. Scott favoured the worid 
with a complete edition of the Works of Dryden, 
in which he gave a new life of that great writer, 
and numerous notes. But this was not the only 
instance of the fecundity of his genius and the ra- 
pidity of his pen, for, while these volumes were 
proceeding throu^ the press, he found time for s 
quarto uf '< Descnptions and Illustrations of the 
Lav of the Last Minstrel." 

Within a few months after this he undertook, 
at the request of the booksellers, the superintend- 
ence of a new edition of lord Somers's colleoLion 
of Historical '%aots; and at the same time edited 
sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers,and Anna Seward's 
Poetical Works. Yet the very year in which these 
last publications appeared witnessed the birth <tf 
anotner original offspring of his prolific muse. 
This was « The Lady of Uie Lake,^ the raost po- 
pular of all his poems, though, in the opinion of 
many, inferior in seveiid respects to his ** Lay of 
the Last Minstrel." 

*« The Vision of Don Roderick** appeared in 
1811, and was intended by its author to comme- 
morate the achievements of the duke of Welling- 
ton and the British army in Spain. This poem is 
considered a complete titilurc. 

*« Rokeby*' was published in 1819-13. It eo 
prises, in an eminent degree, all the beauties and 
all the defects of our poct*s muse. 

In 1814 •< The Lord of the Isles*' appeared, but 
failed to excite equal interest with most of its pre- 
decessors. This is the last grand original poem of 
the northern bard. 

In the last-mentioned year he also published a 
raxMc work, entitled, '< The Border Antiquities of 
England and Scotland, with Descriptions and Il- 
lustrations,*' and brought out a new edition of Swift, 
with a biographical memoir and annotations. 

These were followed by two performances, one 
in prose and the other in verse, the first entitled 
*' PauPs Letters to his Kinsfolk,*' and the other 
-ThcBatUeofWaterioo.'* . 



popularity of Scott*s poemi 
itof tbe sale of "Rokeby 



As an instance of the 
we subjoin « statement < 

and '*Tbe Lady of the Lake,'* in neariy foot 
months, as submitted by the publishers. 

Sold of «< The Lady of the Lake," from June 9d 
to September S2, 1810, 

8,000 quarto, at S^ 8« 4,900^ 

6,000 ocUvo, at 18«. 3,8002. 

8^000 7,8002. 

Sold of « Rokeby," in three months (Jan. I44b 
to April 14th, 1813,) 

3,000 quarto, at 8t St. (less 

lao remaining) 6,0481 

5,000 OCUVO, at l4f 3,50021 



8,P0O 



9,5482. 



We shall now attempt to offer a few critical ob- 
servations on the three most deservedlv popular 
noeros of Walter ScoU, viz. The Lay ot ihe Last 
Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of the Lttke. 

The Latopthx List Mirstrxl is an endeavour 
to transfer the refinements of modem poetry to the 
matter and the manner of the ancient metrical ro- 
mance. The author, enamoured of the lofty visions 
of chivalry, and partial to the strains in which they 
were formerly embodied, employed all the re- 
sources of his genius in endeavouring to recal them 
to the favour and admiration of the public, and in 
adapting to the taste of modem readers a species 
of poetij, which was once the delight of the courtly, 
but which hns long ceased to guidden any other 
eyes than those of the scholar and the antiquary. 
This is a romance, therefore, comi>osed by a min- 
strel of the present day, or such a romance as we 
may suppose would have been written in modem 
times, if^that style of composition had been culti- 
vated, and partaken, consequently, of the improve- 
ments wliieh every branch of literature has re- 
ceived since the time of its desertion. 

Upon this supposition, it was evidently th? an- 
thor^i business to retain all that was goml, and to 
reject all that was bad, in the models upon which 
he was to form himself; adding, at the same time, 
all the interest and beauty which could possibly 
be assimilated to the manner and spirit of his origi- 
nal. It was his duty, therefore, to reform the ram- 
bling, obscure, ana interminable narratives of the 
ancient romancers, — to moderate their digressions, 
— to abridge or retrench their prolix or needless 
descriptions, — and to expunee altogether those 
feeble and prosaic passages, tne rode stupidity of 
which is so apt to excite the derision of a modem 
reader: at the same time he was to rival, if he 
could, the force and vivacity of their minute and 
varied representations — the characteristic simpli- 
city of their pictures of manners — the energy and 
consiseness with which they frequently describe 
great events — and the lively colouring and accu- 
rate drawing by which they give the effect of re- 
ality to every scene they unoertake to delineate. 
In executing this arduous task, he was permitted 
to avail himself of all the variety of style and man- 
ner which had been sanctioned by tbe ancient prac- 
tice, and bound to embellish his performance with 
all the graces of diction, and versification which 
could be reconciled to the simplicity and familiari- 
ty of the minstrel's song. 

The success which attended Mr. Scott's efforti 
in the execution of this adventurous essay is well 
I knowuf — ^he produced a veiy beautiful and enter* 
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a, in a i^ wMob might fiitriiT be eon- 
I origiiMd, and the publio approMtion af- 
Ibrded Cbe naott Satteriog eridenee of the ceniui 
nTtheaatlMir. Perbapi, indeed, hii partiality fertile 
aminaof antiqaity imposed a little upon the •eT«>- 
ricy of hit judpnent, and impaired the beauty of hit 
ioMlacion, bj direeting hit attention rather to what 
vat ehn r nate t i ttie» than to wiiat wat vnesoeption- 
able in bio oricindt. Thoo^ he tpared too many 
of their fiMlta, however, he improved apon their 
bcamica, and while k watrvmtted by many, that 
the fenda of border ehieftnint thould haire mono- 
poliaed as mneh poetry nt might have served to 
immortaiixe the whole barooi^ of the empire, 
yd it pradnoed a stronger inehnalion to admire 
the intcRSi and magnifieenee which he eootrived 
<o eomawnsente to a tabjeot to uapromiting. 

Maxmio^ hat more tediout and flat passages, 
and more ooientntioo of historical and antiquarian 
lore, than ita predecessor, but it has also mater 
hcbnesa and varietT, bach of charaoter and inci- 
deai;and, if it has less sweetness and pathos in 
ihe saAer passages, It has certainir more veiie- 
nenoe and force of colouring in tne loftier and 
tnsier representations of action and emotion. 
The place of the prologuizing minstrel n but 
ill snpolied, indeed, bv the epistolary disseHa- 
tions which are prefiz^eif to each boolL of this po- 
em; bnt there is more airiness and spirit in the 
lighler delaneations, and the story, if not more 
ikilfalij conducted, it at leait better complicated, 
tad extended through a wider field of adventure. 
Thechamcteristict of both, however, are evidendr 
tiie taaeT— a broken narrative— a redundaucy of 
auame description — bortU of uneoual and ener- 
fctic poetry — and a general tone ot niiritand ani- 
mation, nnehecked by timidity or affecution, and 
aachaargnrd by any great delicacy of tatte, or ele- 
pace of fiiney. 

Tas L*ii»T OF TBm Lake it more polished in itt 
diction, and more regubir in itt vertifioation, than 
the aaClH>r*a precedioc poems; tiie atoir it coo- 
tancicd witk infinitely more tkill anci sddrett; 
dwre ta a greater proportion of pleating and ten- 
der paassg,! I, with much less antiquarian detail, 
sad, upon the whole, a larger variety of characters, 
■OPe nitfnlly and judiciously contrasted. There 
itnoiliMgao fine, perbsps, at the batUe in Mar- 
man, nr so pictoresQue as some of the scattered 
sketches in tne Lay oi'the Latt Minttrel; but there 



and a tpirit in the Ladv of the Lake, 
dnes not pervade either of thote jioems; a 



t of in^dent, and a shiftitt|; briUian^ of 
sshmrini^ that reminds us of the witchery of Ari- 
ssto^ anon eonstant ebsticity and ooeasional ener- 
gy, whidi seem to belong more pecoliariy to the 

▲t this period Mr. Scott had ootstrinpedall hit 
yatieni competitort in the race of popularity. The 
Mgh^ star of Byron had not yet nten; and we 
4osht wbetlier any British poet had ever had so 
mtaj of his books sold, or so many of his verses 
RadaMi admired by soch a muhitnde of persons 
is m Shoil a time as Walter Scott Confident in 
dte force and originality of his own genitts,lie wat 
tat itaid to arsM himself of diction and of senti- 




iplagiai-ist 

sr imitator, h^ made fi«e use of that |;neat trea^ 
■rf of ctenofean^ Images, and expressions, which 



hail been accumulated by the most celebrated ot 
his predecessors; at the same time thst the m- 
pidity of his transitions, the novelty of his combi- 
nations, and the spirit and varietr of his own 
thoughts and inventions, show plainly that he was 
a borrower from an tldng but poverty, and took 
only what he could have ^ven It he had been bom 
in an earlier age. ThegrMtaaarctof his populari- 
ty at the time, and the leading characteristic of his 
poetiT, consisted eridentiy in this, that he made 
use or more common topics, images, and expres- 
sions, than any oriaioal poet of later times; and, 
at the same time, displaced more genius and ori- 
ginality than any recent author who had hitherto 
woriLcd in the same materials. By the latter pe- 
culiarity, he entitied himself to the admhratioo of 
every deiNription of readers; by the former he 
came recommended in an especial manner to the 
'uexperieoced, at the haxard of some little oAnae 
to the more cultivated and fiwtidious. 

In the choice of his subjects, for example, he 
did not stteropt to interest merely by fine ooserva- 
tiont or pathetic tentiment, but took the attistance 
of a story, and enlisted the reader's cariosity among 
his motives for attention; Then his characters 
were all selected from the moat common di-amaiit 
tersone of poetty^^ings, wsrriors, knights, out- 
laws, nuns, minstrels, secluded damsels, wizards, 
and true lovers. He never ventured ta carry us 
into the cottage of the peamnt, like Crabbe or Cow- 
per; nor into the bosom of domestic privacy, like 
Campbell; nor among creatures of the imagination, 
like Southey or Darwin. Such personages, assur- 
edly, are not in themselves so interesting or strik- 
ing as those to which our poet devoted himself; 
but they are lar less fiuniliar in poetry, and are 
therefijre more likely to onge the attention of 
those to whom poetiy is familiar. In the manage- 
ment of the passions, again, he pursued the same 
popular and comparatively easy coarse. He niied 
all the most fiuniliar and poetical emotions, by the 
most obvious aggravations, and in the most com- 
pendious and judicious wav. He dazzled the read- 
er wi.'h the splendour, and even warmed him with 
the transient heat of various affections: but he no- 
where fairly kindled him into enthusiasm, or melt- 
ed him into tenderness. Writing for the world at 
large, (unlike Byron,) he wisely abstained from at- 
tempting to raise any passion to a height to which 
worldly people could not be transported, and con- 
tented himself with givins his reader the chance 
of feeling at a brave, kino, and affectionate genUe- 
man thould often feel in the ordinary cooite of hit 
ezittence, without trying to breathe into him ei- 
ther that lofty enthusiatm which ditdains the ordi- 
naiT business and amusementt of life, or that quiet 
and deep sensibiliu-, which unfiu for all its pui^ 
suits. With regara to diction and imagery, too, 
it is quite obvious that he aimed not at writing 
in either a pure or very common style. He 
seems to have been anxious onlv to strike, and 
to be easily unf universally understood; and, for 
this purpose, to have culled the most glittering and 
conspicuous expremions of the most popular 
authon, and to nave interwoven them in splendid 
confution with hit own nervout diction and irregu- 
lar venification. Indifferent whether he coint or 
borrowt, and drawing with equal freedom on hit 
^memory and hit imagination, he went boldly for^ 
ward, in full reliance on a never failing abuncJance, 
and oazzled, with hit riohnett and varie^, even 
those who are ntost apt to be offended with his 
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glare and irregularltj. There ia nothioff in Seott*a 
poetry of (he severe and mijeatio ttjle or Milton — 
or of the terse and fine eonmosition of PopO'-or 
«f the elaborate eleganee and melody of Campbell 

H>r even of the flowing and redundant dietion of 
Sonthey; bat there is a medlo^ of bright images 
and glotrinc words, set carelessly and loosely to- 
gethei^'"^ dietion llnged suoeessively with the 
eareless richness of Shakapeare, the harshness and 
antique simnlieity of the old romances, Uie home- 
liness of viUgar oallads and anecdotes, and the 
sentimental glitter of the most modem poetry — 
passing from the borders of the ludierons to those 
of the sublime— alternately minute and eneigetic 
— sometimes artificial, and frequently negligent, 
hut always full of spirit and Yimeity— «bounding 
in images that are striking, at first sight, to minds 
of every contexture — and never expressing a sen- 
timent which it can coat the most ordinary reader 
any exertion to comprehend. 

Among tlie peculiarities of Scott, as a poet, we 
misht notice his singular talent for description, 
and especially for that of scenes abounding in mo- 
tion or action of any kind. In this department, 
indeed, he may be considered almost without a 
rival, either among modem or ancient bards; and 
tlie character and process of his descriptions are 
as extraordinary as their effect is astonishing. He 
|>laces before the eyes of his readers a more dis- 
tinct and complete picture, perhaps, than any 
other artist ever presented by mere words; and 
yet he does not enumerate all the visible puts of 
the subject with any degree of minuteness, nor 
confine himself b^ any means to what is visible. 
The singular ment of his delineations, on the con- 
trary, oonsisU in this, that, with a few bold and 
abrapt strokes, he sketches a most spirited outline, 
and then instantly kindles it by the sadden light 
and colour of some moral affection. There are 
none of his fine descriptions, accordingly, which 
do not derive a great part of their clearness and 
picturesque effect, as well as their interest, from 
the quantity of character and moral expression 
which is thus blended with their deUils, and which, 
so &T from intermpting the conception of the ex- 
ternal object, very powerfully stimulate the fancy 
of the reader to complete it; and give a grace and 
a spirit to the whole representation, of which we 
do not knoF where to look for a similar example. 
Walter Scott has many other characteristic excel- 
lencies, bat -we must not detain our readers any 
longer with this imperfect sketch of his poetical 
character. 

To the list of poetical works given above, we 
have here to add two poems, at first published 
anonymoody, but since acknowledged, viz. « The 
Bridal ofTnermain,** and " EIaroldtheDauntless('* 
and, in 1893, a dramatic sketch called ** Halidon 
HiU. " In his preface to the latter, the poet says, 
that his dramatic sketch is in no particular de- 
signed or calculated for the sta|:e, and that any 
attempt to produce it in action mil be at the peril 
of those who make the experiment The trath is 
that, like most of the higher poetical spirits of the 
age, he has found out a far safer and surer way to 
equitable judgments and fame, than trusting to the 
hazardous presentment of the characters he draws, 
by the heroes of the sock and buskin, and to the 
dubious and captious shouts of the pit and gallery. 

That Haudoit Hill is a native, heroic, and chi-* 
valrous drama— clear, brief, and moving in its 
Moi^'— €aU of picture^ liriog and breathing, and 



impressed with the stamp of romantie and peoo- 
liar times, and expressed in language rich and fe* 
licitoos, must be felt by the most obtuse intellect! 
yet we are not sure that its success would be great 
on the stMe, if for the stage it had ever been de* 
signed. The beauties by which it charms and en- 
cliains attention in the closet— Hhose bright and 
innumerable glimpses of past times^those fre- 
quent aUusions to ancient (feeds anc*. departed he- 
roes—the action of speech rather than of body, 
would be lost in the vast London theatres, where 
a play is wanted, adapted to the m rather than 
to the head or heart. The time or action equals, 
it is troe, the wishes of the most limited critic; 
the place, too, the foot of Halidon, and its barren 
ascent, cannot be much more ample than the 
space from the farther side of the stage to the 
upper regions of the gallery; and the heroes who 
are called forth to triumph and to die are native 
flesh and blood, who yet live in their descendant!. 
It has all the claims which a dramatic poem can 
well have on a British audience; yet we always 
hoped it would escape the clutches rf those woo 
cut up quantities for the theatres. 

The transfer which the poet has avowedly made 
of the incidents of the battle of Horoildon to the 
Hill of Halidon, seems such a violation of authen- 
tic history, as the remarkable similarity of those 
two disastrous battles can never excuse. It is dan- 
gerous to attempt this violent shifting of heroic 
deeds. The field of Bannockbura would never 
tell of any other victory than the one which has 
rendered it renowned: History lifts up her voice 
against it; nor can the Hill of Uomildon tell the 
story of the Hill of Halidon, nor that of any other 
battle but its own. 

It will scarcely be exi>ected that, in this rapid 
sketch, we should enter into a respective analysis 
of those works, so well known, and so universally 
admired, bv the appellation of the ** Waverl^ 
Novels.** The painful circumstances which com- 
pelled thdr author to disdose himself are still 
fresh in the recollection and the sympathy of the 
public: the motives, or no motives, which induced 
him so long and so pertinaciously to abstain from 
avowing himself, it is not our prorince to criticise, 
nor do we wish to make a boast of having always 
believed what could scarcely be ever doubted, yiz. 
that the Great Unknown and the author of Mar- 
mion were '* one and indivisible." 

The annexed is a list of the novels in question, 
produced by this great author in the ^aae of orly 
twelve years. 

Waverley 1814 

Guy Mannering • • • • .1815 

The Antiquary 181C 

Tales of My Landlord, 

First Senes . . . c . 1816 

Second Series .... 1818^ 

Third Series 1810. 

Rob Roy IB^i 

Ivanhoe IfflO 

The Monastery . . . . 1890 

The Abbot .... ^. 1890 

Kenilworth .... ^^f%^ 1821 

The Pirate . . . • . 1828 

The Fortunes of Nigel . . 1822 

Quentin Durward . . . 1823 

Peveril ot the Peak . . . 1823 

St. Ronao*s Well .... 1824 

Redgauntlet 182^ 
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it wtjf then, be fieftrietaly uierted that, anee 
tfie time when Sbakspeare wrote his thirty-eight 
dbjt in the brief ipeee of hit eurl^ manhood, 
moe has been no siieh prodigj of hterarT- ferti- 
lity SI the author of these oorels. In a few brief 
years, be fans founded a new ichool of invention, 
and embellished snd endowed it with Yolnmes of 
the most snimated and original compoaition that 
hsve enriched British literatore for a century — 
volsmes that have catt into the aluide all eontem- 
pofsry pirose, and, by tlieir force of colouring and 
depth of feeling, by their variety, vivacity, ma- 

E'cal facility, and living presentment of ehsrscter, 
kve nendCTed conceivable to this Ister sge the 
miracles of the mighty dramatist Sliakspeare is, 
nndoobtedly, more purely original, but it must fa« 
rememliered that, m his time, there was much 
leas to bocTow— and that he too has drawn freely 
and largely from the sources that were open to 
him, at least for his feble and graver sentiment; 
far his wit and humour, as well as his poetry, are 
always his own. In our times, sll the higher wallcs 
of literature have been so lone and so often trod- 
den, that it is scarcely possible to keep out of the 
footsteps of some of our precursors; and the an- 
eienta, it is well known, nave anticipated all our 
bri|ht thoughts, and not only visibly beset all the 
obvious spproaehes to |^ory, but swarm in such 
smbnahed multitudes behind, that when we think 
we have gone fairly beyond their plagiarisms, and 
honestly worked out an original excellence of our 
own, an starts some deep-read antiquary, and 
makes oat, much to his own satisfaction, that, 
licaven knows how, many of these busy-bodies 
have been beforehand with us, both in the genua 
and the species of our invention. 

Although sir Walter Scott is certainly in less 
daafser from such detections than any other we 
have ever met with, even in him the traces of imi- 
ntion are obvious and abundant; and it is impos- 
dble, therefore, to give him the same credit for 
ibsolate originiJity as those earlier writers, who, 
laving no suecesatul author to imitate, were oblig- 
ed to eopr directly from nature. In naming him 
^one with Shakspeare, we mean still less to sar, 
that ne is to be pat on a level with him, as to the 
riehness and sweetness of his fancy, or that living 
vein of pure and lofly poetry which flows with 
SDch abondanee throuRti every part of bis compo* 
aition. On that level no other writer has ever 
stood, or will ever stand; though we do think that 
there are fancy and poetry enough in the Waver- 
key Kovels, if not to justify the comparison we 
have ventured to sunest, at least to save it fiom 
bda^ altogether ridiculous. The variety stands 
oot in the uce of each of ihem, and the facility is 
attested, as in the case of Shakspeare himself, both 
by the inimitable freedom and nappy carelessness 
« the stvle in which they are executed, and by 
tlie omtcfiless rapidity witn which they have been 
lavisheil ou the public 

We must now, however, for the sake of keep- 
ing our ebronology in ortler, be permitted to say 
award or two on the most popular of these works. 
The earlier novelists wrote st periods when so- 
ciety was not perieetly formed, and we find that 
Ihdr ptetore of life was an embodying of their 
own eooeeptiona of the beau ideal. Heroes all 
gnerosaty, and ladies all chastity, exalted above 



the vulgarities of society and nature, maintain^ 
through eternal folios, their visionsiy virtues, 
witliout the stain of any moral frailty, or the de- 
gradation of any human necessities. But this 
high-flown style went out of fashion as the great 
mass of mankind became more informed of eaah 
other's feelings and concerns, and as nearer ob- 
servation ta- .ght them that the real eourse of ho- 
man life is a conflict of duty and desire, of virtue 
and passion, of right and wrong: in the descrip* 
tion of which it is difficult to sav whether unifonn 
virtue, or unredeemed vice, would be in the greater 
decree tedious ami absurd. 
The novelists next endeavoured to exhibit a 

BinenJ view of soisiety. The characters in Gil 
las and Tom Jones are not individuals so mncb 
as specimens of the hnmsn rsee; and these de- 
lightful works have been, are, and ever will be, 
popular; because they present lively and acenrato 
delineatious of the workings of the human soul, 
and that every man who reads them is obliged to 
confess to himself, that, in similar cireomstuees 
with the personsaes of Le Sage and Fielding, he 
would probably have acted in the way in which 
they are described to have done. 

From this species the transition to a third was 
natural. The first class was theory — it was im« 
proved into a genuine description, and that again 
led the way to a more particolar classification^-* 
a copying not of man in general, but of men of a 
peculiar nation, profession, or temper, or to go a 
step farther — of individuals. 

Thus Alexander and Cyrus could never have 
existed in human society — they are neither French, 
nor Rnffliah, nor Italian, because it is only alle* 

Krically that they are men. Tom Jones might 
ve been a Frenchman, and Gil Bias an English- 
man, because the essence of their characters in 
human nature, and the personal situation of the 
individual, aro almost indifferent to the sueeess 
of the object which the author proposed to him- 
self; while, 00 the other hsnd, the cbaraoters of 
the most populsr novels of later times are Irish, 
or Scotch, or French, and not, in the aba t r a s t t 
men.— The general ope^itions of nature are ciiw 
eumscribed to her effects on an individual charac* 
ter, and the modera novels of thisdass, compared 
with the broad and noble a^le of the earlier wri* 
ters, may be considered as Dutch pictures, delight- 
fill in their vivid and minute details of common 
life, wonderfully entertaining to the close observer 
of peculiarities, and highly creditable to the accu- 
racy, observation, and humour of the painter, but 



exciting none of those more exalted Kelings, and 
• • • • ' "^ 8 liun 



giving none of those higher views of the I 
soul, which delight and exalt the mind of the spee* 
tator of Raphael, Corregio, or Murillo. 

The object of Watihlst was evidently to pre- 
sent a faithful and animated picture of tne man- 
ners snd state of society that prevailed in the 

northern [ - 

last century; i 

on the era of , , 

enriching his pages with the interest inseparably 
attached to the narration of such occurrences, but 



d state Of society tnat prevaiiea m tne 
I part of the island in the earlier part ui 
ury; and the author iudieioudy fixed up- 
!» of the Rebellion in 1745, not only at 



guished the different classes oi persons ^ 
divided the cquatiy, and formed among themselves 
the bssis of almost all that was peculiar in the na- 
tional character. That unfortunate contention 
brought conspicuously to light, and Car the latt 
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time, the fidiog image of feudal ehiTtliy in the 
moanuioa, anamlgar. ftaatioiam in the |ilains( 
and ttartled the more polished putt of the land 
vith the wild bat brilliant piotore of the elevated 
valoar, iDcorruptible fideli^, pntriarehal brother- 
hood, and tame habits, of the Celtic clant on the 
one hand, -^«od the dark, nntraetable, and domi- 
neering bigotiy of the eorenantert on the other. 
Both forma of aoeietjr had indeed been prefalent 
In the other parts or the eonntiy, hot had there 
been ao long loperaaded by more peMeable habita. 
Mid milder manners, that their veatigea were al- 
most effaced, and their very memory nearly for- 
gotten. 

The feudal principalitiea had been extingoiched 
in tlie South tor near three hundred ^ears, and 
the dominion of the puriuns from the time of the 
Restoration. When the glens of the central high- 
lands, therefore, were opened up to the gase of 
the English, it seemed as if they were carried 
back to the days of the Heptarchy t when they saw 
the array of the West Country whigs, they might 
Imagine themselves transported totheageof Crom- 
wdl. The effect, indeed, is almost at startling at 
the present moment; and one great source of the 
Interest which the novel of Waverley possesses is 
to be sought in the surprise tliat is excited by dis- 
covering, that in our own country, and almost in 
our own age, manners and characters existed, and 
were conspicuous, which we had been accustomed 
to consider as belonging to remote antiquity, or 
extravagant romance. 

Tlie way in which they are here represented 
must at once have satisfied every reader, by an 
Internal tact and conviction, that the delineation 
had been made from actual experience and obser- 
vation (—experienced observation employed per- 
haps only on a few surviving relics and specimens 
of what was familiar a little eariier, but general- 
ised frominsUnees sufRciently numerous and com- 
plete, to WHRnnt ail that may have been added to 
the portrait 

The great traits of clannish dependence, pride, 
and ftdditv, may still be detected in many dis- 
tricts of the highlands, ^lough they do not now 
adhere to the obicftiiins when they mingle in ge- 
neral society; and the existing contentions of bur- 
ghers and aniiburghers, and camerooiaiis, though 
shrunlc into comparative insignificance, and lefl 
Indeed without protection to the ridicule of the 
profane, may still be referred to as complete ve- 
rifications of ail that is here stated about Gifted 
GilfiUan, or Ebenezer Croickshanks. The traits 
of Scottish national cliaracter in the lower ranks 
can still less be regarded as antiquated or tradi- 
tional; nor is there any thing in the whole compass 
of the work which gives us a stronger impression 
of the nice observauon and graphical talenu of sir 
Walter, than the extraordinaiy fidelity and fielici- 
tj with which all the inferior agents in the story 
mn i«presented. No one who has not lived louff 
among the lower orders of all descriptions, and 
msdenimself familiar with their various tempers 
and dialects, can perseive the full merit of those 
rapid and characteristic slcetches; but it requires 
only a general knowled^ of human nature, to feel 
that they must he feithtul copies from known ori< 
ginals; and to he aware of the extraordinaiy fad. 
Dty and flexibility of hand which has touched, for 
instance, with such discriminating shades, the v»- 
rioua gradations of th^ Celtic character, from the 
tivage impflrtortiabili^ of Dogald Mahony« who 



stalks grimly about with his batUe-nxe on hia 
shoulder, without speaking a word to any bodi 
to the lively unprincipled activity of Callum Beg, 
the coarse unreflecting hardihood and heroism of 
Evan Maccombich, and the pride, gallantir, ele- 
gance, and ambitkm of Fergus himself In the 
lower class of the lowland characters, again, the 
vulgarity of Mrs. Flockhart and of lieutenant J in- 
ker is perfectly distinct and original, as w«ll as 
the puritapism of GilfiUan and Cruickshanks, the 
depravity of Mrs. Mucklewrath, and the slow so- 
lemnity of Alexander Saonderson. The baron of 
Bradwardine, and Baillle Macwbeeble, are cari- 
catures no doubt, after the fashion of the carica- 
tures in the novels of Smollett, — lyiique and ex- 
traordinary; but almost all the other pers^msges 
in the history are fair representations of classes 
that are still existing, or may be remembered at 
least to have existed, by many whose recollec- 
tions do not extend quite so fiir back as the year 
1744. ^ 

The successful reception of Waveriey was ow- 
ing not only to the autniir's beins a man of genius, 
but that he had also virtue enough to be true to 
nature throuebout, and to content himself, even 
in the marvellous parU of his stoiy, with copying 
from actual existences, rather than from the phan- 
tasms of his own imagination. The charm which 
this communicates to all works that deal in the 
representation of human actions and characters is 
more readily felt than understood, and operates 
with unfailing eflicacy even upon those who have 
no acquaintance with the originals from which the 
picture has been borrowed. It requires no ordi- 
nary talent, indeed, to choose such realities as may 
outshine the bright imaginations of the inveqtive, 
and so to combine them as to produce the most 
advantageous effect; but when this is once accom- 
plished, the result is sure to be something more 
firm, impressive, ami engaging, than can ever be 
produced by mere fiction. There is a consistency 
in nature and truth, the want of which may al- 
ways be detected in the happiest oombiiuitions of 
fimcy ; and the consciousness of their support gives 
a confidence and assurance to the artist, which en- 
ccmra||es him occasionally to risk a strength of 
colouring, and a boldness of touch, upon which 
he would scarcely have ventured in a sketch thnt 
was purely ideal. The reader, too, who by these 
or still finer indications, speedily comes to |»er- 
ceive that he is enmed with scenes and charac- 
ters that are copiea from existing originals, natur- 
ally lends a more eager attention to the story in 
which they are unfolded, and regards with a keen- 
er interest what he no longer considers as a be- 
wildering series of dreams and exaggerations, but 
as an instructive exposition of human actions and 
enereies, and of all the singular modifications 
which our plastic nature raceives from the circum- 
stances with which it is surrounded. 

Although Gut Man nxnnrs is a production fer 
below Waverley, it is still n work of considerable 
merit lU inferiority to Waverley is, however, 
very decided^ot only as to general eff'ect, but in 
every indivicKial topic of interest The story is 
less probable, and is carried on with much machi- 
nery and effort; the incidents are less natural; the 
characters are leas distinctly painted, and less 
worth painting; in short, the whole tone of the 
book is pitched in an inferior key. 

The gratuitous introduction of supernatural 
in some parU of this novel is certidnly In 
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fee diapprpted oC Evea Shakspeare, who has 
beoB «aUed the michty nutgieiao, wai Deyer railty 
•f ihia miatake. iui magio was employed in ni rV' 
had, aa in the Tempest; and his rnosts and gob- 
iins in dark ages, as in Maobein and MamleL 
When he intnidiiees a witah io Henry VI, it is 



J historically, his representatioa was true; 
vhea he exhibits the pHertaroed dreams of a mui^ 
derer, in Kiohard ill, it was because his represen- 
tation waa moralhr probable; but he oeTer thought 
of making these nneies actual agents in an hfsto- 
rieal acene. There are no ghosU in Henry YIU, 
and no witcbea in the Meny Wives of Windsor' 
(except the merry ladies;) and when, in oneof his 
eooMQiea, he chooses to wander out of nature, he 
m destly calls his drama a dream, and mixes up 
feiries, witches, mythology, and common life, as 
a brilliant extraYagansa, which affects no histori- 
cal nor even possible truth, and which pretends to 
repreaeat neither actual nor possible nature. Mot 
ao Gay Maaaering: it brings down witchery and 
sapemataral agency into our own times,- not to be 
boiled at by tne belter informed, or credited by 
the Tulg^; bat as an aetiTc, effective, and real 
pvtofhis machiaery. It treats the supernatural 
sgeney not aa a superstition, but as a truth; and 
the reanit ia brought about^ not by the iroagina- 
lioaa of men deluded by a fiction, but by the ao- 
tul operation of a miracle, contnuy to the opi- 
nion Mid belief of all the parties eonceraed. 

The AwnvJAKt is not free from this blame; 
fhoe are two or three marvellous dreams and 
apparitiona, upon which the author probably in- 
tended to ground some important parts of bis de- 
mauemaUg bat hia taste luckily took fright: the 
apparitiona do not contribute to the catastrophe, 
and they now appear in the woHl as marks rather 
•f the author's own predilection to such agency, 
thin aa any aasistanfie to him in the way of machi- 



the heroine— or rather the irtjri th whwh he has 
so tempered and modified tMi great qualities, as 
to nuke them appear nowise unsuitable to the sta- 
tion or ordinary bearing of such a person, and so 
ordered and disposed the incidents by which th^ 
are called out, that they seem throughout adapted, 
and native, as it were, to her condition, is 



The HsAKT OF MiD-LoTHiAV, is remarkable for 
santaining fewer characters, and less variety of 
incident, than any of sir Walter's former prodno- 
tioaat— and it is aecordinriv, in some places, com- 

Csftivelv ianfi;uid. The Porteous mob is rather 
vily oeseribt:d;.and the whole part of George 
Bobeitaon, or Suunton, is extravagant or unpleas- 
ittg. The final catastrophe, too, is needlessly im- 
nbahle and startling; and both Saddletree and 
Davie Deana, become at last rather tedious and 
while we miss, throughout, the 
oC the generous and kind-hearted rus- 
tic, which in one form or another, gives such spi- 
rit and interest to the former stories. But with 
all these defects, the work has both beautjr and 
Bower enoagh to vindicate its title to a legitimate 
denent firom its miehty father — and even to a 
place in ** the valued file *'of hisproductloniu llie 
trial and condemnation of Effie Ueans are pathetic 
and beantiful in the verr highest degree; and the 
seenea witli the duke ot Argyle are equally full 
of spirit; and strangelv compounded of uerfect 
knowledge of life, anci strong and deep feeling. 
Bat the great boast of the piece, and the Kreat ex- 
ploit of the author, is the character and liistory 
of Jennie Deans, from tlie time she first reproves 
her sister's fiirtstions at St. Leoosrd's till she set- 
tles in the manse in Argyleshire. The singular 
tsient with whicfcrhe has engrafted on the humble 
snd aomewhat coarse stock of a auiet and unas- 
peasant nrl, the powerful affection, the 
, and lofty purposesi which distinguish 



rior to any thing we can recollect io the history 
of invention; and must appear to any one, who at- 
tentively considers it, as a remarkable triumph 
over the greatest of all difficulties, in the conduct 
of a fictitious narrative. Jeanie Deans, in the 
course of her adventurous undertsking, excites oar 
admiration and sympathy more powerfully than 
most heroines, and is in the highest degree both 
pathetic and sublime;— and yet she never ssys or 
does any thing that the daughter of a Scotc^ cow-> 
feeder might not be supposed to say or to do— and 
scarcely any thing indeed that is not characteris- 
tic of her rank and habitual occupations. She is 
never sentimental, nor refined, nor elegant; and 
though always acting in very difficult situations, 
with the greatest judement and propriety, never 
seems to exert more than that downright and ob- 
vious good sense, which is so often found to rule 
the conduct of persons of her condition. This is 
the gr<^ ornament and charm of tlie work. Dum- 
biedikes is, however, an admirable sketcli in the 
grotesque way;— and the captain of Knockdunder 
18 not only a very spirited, out also a im accu- 
rate representation of a Celtic deputy. There is 
less description of scenery, and less sympathy in 
external nature in this, tl^ in any of the other 
tales. 

The Bridi of LAXitXBXoom is more sketchy 
and romantic than the vtual vein of the author— 
and loses, perhaps, io the exaggeration that is in- 
cident to the style, some of the deep and heart- 
felt interest that belonn to more fiuniliar situa- 
tions. The humours of Caleb Balderstooe are, to 
our taste, the least successful of this author's at- 
tempts at pleasantry,~«nd belong rather to the 
school of rrench or Italian bonooneiy, than to 
that of English humour; — and vet, to give scope 
to these fiu^ical exhibitions, the poverty of tne 
master of Ravens wood is exaggerated beyond all 
credibility, and to the injury even of his personal 
dignity. Sir William Ashton is tedious; and Buck- 
law and his capuin, though excellently drawn, 
take up rather too much room for subordinate 
agents. There are splendid things, however, in this 
work also. The picture of old Ailie is exquisite 
— and beyond the reach of any other living writer. 
The hags that convene in the church-yard have all 
the terror and sublimity, and more than the na* 
ture of Macbeth's witches; and the coortsliip at 
the Mermaiden's well, as well as some of the im- 
mediatelypreceding scenes, are full of dianily and 
beauty. Tne catastrophe of the bride, though it 
may be founded on fact, is too horrible for fiction. 
But^hat of Ravens wood ismafpifioent— and,uken 
along with the prediction which it was doomed to 
fulfil, and the mourning and death of Balderstone, 
is one of the finest combinations of superstition 
and sadness, which the gloomy genius or our fic- 
tion ever put together. 

The LsoKXD or Mohtrosk is also of the natnra 
of a sketch or fragment, and is still more vigoiv 
ous than its companion. There is too much, i)er> 
haps, of Dalgetty— or, rather, he eoarosses too 
great a proportion of the work; for, in himself^ 
we think he is uniformly entertaiQiiig;— and the 
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Mkd ezeroite them eteiy time' with' leenea oToi 
boaodedloquaoi^, without either ezhaaatiog their 
humour, or Tiryiog m note from its eharaoterirtie 
tone, thao in hii ample uul reiterated tpeeimens 
of the eloouenoeofthe redoubted Rittmaa^r. The 
general iaea of the character is familiair to our 
eomie dramatists aflAr the restoration— and may 
be said, in some measure, to be compounded of 
capUin Fluellen and Bobadil;— but the ludicrous 
combination of the mtldado with the student of 
Mareschal College is enUrely original; and the 
mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, coarseness, 
and conceit, was never so happily exemplified. 



Numerous as his speeches are, there is not one 
that is not characteristic— and, to our Uste, di- 
▼ertinriy ludicrous. Annot Lprle, and tlie Children 
of theMist, are in a very different manner, and 
an full of genius and poetry. The whole of the 
scenes at Argyle's easUe, and in the escape from 
it— tliough trespassing too far beyond the bounds 
of probability — are given with great spirit and ef- 
fiscts and the mixtuie of romantic incident and si- 
tuation, with the tone of actual business, and the 
real transactions of a camp, give a life and intei^ 
est to the warlike part of the story, which belong 
to the fictions of no other hand. 

From the Tales of My Landlord we must pass 
rapidly over to the beautiful romance of IVAimoB, 
the story of which is entirely English, and the 
time laid as far back as the reign of ilichard I, the 
Saxons and Normans of which age are less known 
to us than the higblanders and caroeronians of the 
present This was the great difficulty the author 
had to contend with, and the great disadvantage 
of the subject with which he had to deal. Nobody 
now alive can have a very dear conception of the 
actual way of life, and mani^ d'itre of our an- 
cestors in the year 1194^ Some of the more pro- 
minent outlines of their chivalry, their priesthood, 
and their villanage, may be known to antiquaries, 
or even to general readers; but all the filling up 
and details, which alone can ^ve body and life to 
the picture, have been long since effaced by time. 
We have scarcely any notion, in short, of thepri- 
▼ate life and conversation of any class of persons 
In that remote period; and, in net, know less how 
the men and women occopied and amused them- 
lelvet— what they talked about— how they looked 
—or what they actually thought or felt, at that 
time in England, than we know of what they did 
or thought at Rome in the time of Augustus, or at 
Athens in the time of Pericles. The memorials 
and relics of those eariier ases and remoter na- 
tions are greatly more abuncnnt and more familiar 
to us, than those of our ancestors at the distance 
of seven centuries. Besides ample histories and 
copioas orations, we have plays, poems, and fiimi- 
liar letters of the former period; while of the lat- 
ter we have only some vague chronicles, supersti- 
tions legends, and a few fragments of foreign ro- 
nanoe. We scarcely know indeed what language 
was then either spoken or written. Yet. with all 
these helps, how cold and conjectural a thing 
would a novel be, of which the scene was laid in 
ancient Rome! The author might talk with per- 
fect propriety of the beauties of the Flarum, and 
the arrangements of the circus— of the baths and 
the suppers, and the canvass for office, and the fa- 
erifioasi and mnstora, and anembliea. He might 



be quite ooraeet as to the dress, fnniitnre, a«i 
utensils he had occasion to mention; and might 
even embody in his work various anecdotes md 
sayings preserved in contemporary aoritora. But 
wnen he came to represent the details of individual 
character and feeling, and to delineate the daily 
condoet, and report the ordinary conversation at 
his persons, he would find himself either frozen 
in amonc barren gcAieralitiea, or engased with 
modem Englishmen in the masquerade iiabits of 
antiquity. 

In suting these difficulties, however, we really 
mean less to account for the defects, than to en* 
hanee the merits of the work we are treating of. 
For though the author has not worked impossibi- 
lities, he uas done wonders with his subject; and 
' we do sometimes miss those fresh and liv- 



ing pictures of the characters which we know, and 
the nature with which we are familiar, and that 
high and deep interest which the home scenes of 
our own times and own people, could alone ge- 
nerate or sustain, it is impossible to dniy that he 
has made marvellous gooa use of the scanty ma- 
terials he had at his disposal, and eked them out 
both by the greatest skill and dexterity in their 
arrangement, and by all the resouroes that ordi- 
nal genius could render subservient to such a oe^ 
sign. For this purpose he has laid his scene in a 
period when the rivalty of the victorious Normans 
and the conquered Saxons had not been finally 
composed; and when the courtlj petulance and 
chivalrous and military pride of the one race might 
yet be set in splendid oppositions to the manly 
stesdiness and honest but nomely simplicity of the 
other; and has, at the same time, piven an air both 
of dignity and reality to his story, br brini^og in 
the personal prowess of Cmur de Lion himself, 
and other personages of historical fame, to assist 
in its development. Though reduced in a great 
measure to the vulgar stapte of armed knights, and 
ioUr friars and woodmen, imprisoned damsels, 
lawless barons, collared serfs, and household fools, 
he has made such use of his great talenu for de- 
scription, and invested those traditional and thea- 
trical persons with so much of the feelings that 
are of all ages and all countries, that we frequents 
ly cease to regard them (as it is genemlly right to 
regard them) as parts of a fantastical pageant, and 
are often brought to consider the knighu who 
joust in panoply in the lists, and the foresters who 
shoot deer with arrows, and plunder travellers in 
the woods, as real individuals, with hearts and 
blood beating In tlieir bosoms like our own — ac- 
tual existences, in short, into whose views we may 
reasonably enter, and with whose emotions we are 
bound to sympathise. To all this he has added, 
out of the prodigality of his high and inventi*'e 
genius, the grace and the interest of some loftv, 
and sweet, and superhuman characters, for which, 
though evidently fictitious, and unnatural in any 
stage of society, the remoteness of the scene on 
which they are introduced may serve as an apolo- 

fft if they could need any other than what ihey 
ring along with them in their own sublimity and 
beauty. 

In comparing this work then with the prodoo* 
tions which had already proceeded from the sair ? 
aster-hand, it is impossible not to feel that w } 
are passing in some degree from the reign of na- 
ture and reality to that of fancy and romance, and 
exchanging fiw scenes of wonder and ooriositf 
homefelt aympathiesi and deepc? 
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«f deH||lit»lkai Mil 0Btr be ezeSted 1»]r the 
moDg whoa we liTe,eBcl the obje^ that ere 
itHitlj eroand «i. A fir greater propoiiioD of 
tbe week is aeeordieilf nede op of eplecdid de- 
■eriptioBs of enM ind dretaei, moated end taa^ 
ihe eastleay toorneineiite of nudled ehempiont» 
eoleam feeote, Ibrmel eoafte«et, and other mat- 
ten ef estefwil and titihle preaeotment, that are 
ealjr entitled to raeh dtttiiietion ai eonneeted with 
^ olden tkoee, and novel br fiitoe of their anti- 
AHtjt while the intereat of the ftorj is maintained 



mere Iit anrpriang adventures and eztraordi* 
/ sitMUOM, the startling effect of eiaggecated 
seoftimeBtBy and the stroiw eontratt of overdrawn 
eharaetera, than hj the sober charms of tnith and 
realitf, Ae ezoaisite repretentation of seenes with 
which we are familiar, or the skilfal development 
of aflbetioos whieh we have often experieneed. 
These bndht lights and deep ihadow^— i 

1 orVriniant pictures, addressed as often 



to the eyes as to the. imaginatioo, and eftener to 
the imagination than the heart--4his nreferenee 
of itnlLing generalities to homely detaui, all be- 
lo^ more properlj to the province of poetry than 
ef prose; and Ivanhoe, aecordingi j, leems to us 
much more akin lo the most splenttid of modem 
poema, than the moat intere^ng of modem novels; 
and savours much more of the antiior of Marmion, 
or the Vtdy of the I^e, than of Waverlej or Old 
MortalilT. 

Without disputing the general verdict, which 
leases the Mohastbbt below Oie rest of our au- 
ttor^ wocka, we shall endeavour to ascertain die 
grounds on which it majf be supposed to be found- 
ed. We believe the principal deftoiencj lies in, 
what is usually our suthor's principal excellence, 
the female ebaraeters. In general, nis men add to 
the boldneaa and animation of the scene, but his 
women auppoct almost all iu interest Perhaps 
^s mnat alwayabe tiie case wiiere both are eqoal- 
Kwdldmwn. We sympathize more readily with 
simple than with compound feelings) and ther»- 
fine leaa easily with those characters, the differ- 
cat ingKvdieats of which have, by mutual subser- 
vience, been moulded into one uniform mass, than 
wlih tkoae la which thev stand unmixed and con- 
traatod. Cenrage restrained by caution, and libe- 
rality by prudence, loyalty, wiUi a view only to 
the ultimate utility of [wwer, and love, never for- 
gcttingits^ in iu object, are the attributes of 
men. Their purposes srewrmed on a geiwralba- 
laoce of compenmting motives, wnd pursued only 
wttile their means appear not totallT inadequate 
Tbe greater suaeeplibility, which is always tbe 
dharm, and aometimea the misfortune, of women, 
deprives them of the same accurate view of the 
pcopoition ef different objects. The oae upon 
which th^ are intent, whether it be a lover, a 
, a husband, a child, a ' ' 



^ But the great merit oftheMonasteiT Is, that ic 
IS a fouadation for the Abbot. This not only m- 
lieves, in a great measure, thb' reader from the 
slow detail, or the perplexing retraeings and 
^elmr d§9em mt which detain or interrapt htm in a 
narra tive that is purdy fictitious, but is an im- 
provement on some of the peculiar advaotages of 
one that is historical. In the laUer, the hai3 and 
meagre outline of his previous knowledge seldom 
contains more than the names and mutual rela- 
tions of the principal personageiL and what they 
had previously done, with very Imle of what they 
had previously felt But where one fiction is found- 
ed on another, we aro introduced not merely to 
persons who are notorious to us, but to old aa- 
quaintancea and friends. The knight of Avend, 
the abbot Ambrosius, and the gardener Blink- 
hoolie, are the Halbert, and Edward, and Boni< 



fiwe, into whose eariy associations and secret fed- 
ings we had been admitted. We meet them as we 
meet, in real life, with those whom we have known 
in long-past times, and in different situations, and 
are interested in tracing, sometimes the resenw 
blance, and sometimes the contrast, between what 
haa past and what is present; in obsenring the eC^ 
feet of new cireumstances in modifying or confim^ 
iuff their old feelings, or in eliciting others which 
before lay nnpereeived. We view with interest 
the fieiy freedom of Halbert's youth ripened into 
the steady and stem composure of the approved 
soldier and skilful politician; and when, as knight 
of Avenel, he sighs for birth and name, w 
that drove him from the 



parent, a hnsbanrt, a ehUd, a king, a . 

(sIL orabonnet.swaUows up the i«st Henee 

tbe enthnslaam of their loyalty, tbedevotedaess of 



their affeation, the abandoament of sel^ and the 
i of emotion, wluch, in fietioo 



general vehemence of emotion, wluch, m fietioo 
u wfSk as in reality, opeme contaoioosly on onr 
feefinga. But our anther haa, in the Mdaastenr, 
nedeeted tbe power of repees e nt iB g the feosale 



nixe the fw 

security of a church vassal, to seek with his sword 
the means of rankinc with those proud men who 
despised his clownish poverty. And when Am- 
brose acknowledges that, bent as he is b>- afiUe- 
tion. he has not forgotten the effect of bcnnty on 
the heart of youth— that even in the watches of 
the night, broken by the thoughts of an imprison- 
ed queen, a distracted kingdom, a church laid waste 
and ruinous, seme other thouglits than these sug^ 
gert, and other fedinas that belong to an earlier 
pier courve oflife; a single allusion sends 
through the whde intervening time, and 
we see him sgdn in the deep window-recess oi 
Glendearg; and Mary's looks of simple yet eaiv 
nest anxi'Ay, watching for his assistance in their 
childifh studies. The allusion would have been 
pretty, but how inferior if Ambrose had been a 
Be«r character, and we had been forced to account 
t>r it by some vague theory as to his former his- 
tory. The Abbot has, however, fiur greater advaa^ 
tages over its predecessor than those, great as Uiey 
are, that ariae from their relative situauon. We es- 
cape from the dull tower of Glendearg, with its nar- 
row vaUcT and homdv inmates, to Edinbuiigh, and 
Uolyrood House, and Loch-leven Castle, and the 



sions of individuds decidhd the fete of kingdoms, 
and, above all, we exchange unintelligible feirytSRi 
for human actors and human fedings. 

It is true there is a sorceress on the itage, hot 
. le endued with powers fer greater for evu orfer 
good than the White Lady. History has never de- 
scribed, or fiction invented, a character more traly 
f nay thing Aill moieiastpid. Basse tragio than Qneen Mary. The most fruitful Ima- 
SendinuK and Tibbie aro the common fen*- gteationeodlBOt have adorned her with mora 
tare of a fti m h oami and liysial U f p a s and poor Usao m y li s hmffnts , or caiposed her to greater ex* 
Cilheriiie, tfeongh luwifal, aw «Mi» ritoldms^ ItremeaoffoctiiM^ ordtematadthemwithgrtalw 
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rapidity. And the mytterr wbieh, after all the 
ezertioni of her friends and enemies, rtil! rests on 
ber eonduot, and whieh our author has most skil- 
fhlly left as dark as he found it, prevents our be- 
inff either shocked or unmoved by her final eala- 
mities. The former voold have been tlie ease, if 
her innooence could have been established. We 
could not have borne to see sueh a bein^ plun^, 
by a fidse accusation, from such happmess into 
sueh misery. The latter would have followed^ if 
she could have been proved to be guilty. Hersu^ 
ferings, bitter as they were, were less unmixed 
than those of Bothwell. He too endured a long 
imprisonn)ent, but it was in a desolate elimate, 
without the alleviations whieh even Elizabeth al- 
lowed to her rival, without the hope of escape, or 
the sympathy of devoted attendants: such was his 
misery^ that his reason sunk under it And though 
his suflerinn were greater than those of his ac- 
complice, if sucli she were, his crime was leas. 
He had not to break the same restraints of intimate 
connexion and of sex. But nobody could read a 
tragedy of which his misfortunes formed the sub- 
stance; because we are sure of his guilt, they will 
excite no interesL While we contmue to doubt 
hers, Mary's will be intensely affecting. 

Though KiiriLWOBTB ranxs high among our 
author's works, we think it inferior, as a whole, 
to his other tragedies, the Bride of Lammermoor, 
the historical part of Waveriey, and the Abbot, 
both in materials and in execution. 

Amy Robsart and Elizabeth occupy nearly the 
tame space upon the canvas as Catherine Seyton 
and Mary. But almost all the points of interest, 
which are divided between Amy and Elizabeth, 
historical recollections, beauty, talents, sttraetive 
virtues and if nhappy errors, exalted rank and deep 
misfortune, are accumulated in Mary; and we 
want alto^ther that union of the lofty and the 
elegant, of enthusiasm and playfulness, which en- 
chanted us in Catherine. Amy is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of that class which lodv ago furnished De»- 
demonar.the basis of whose character is conjugal 
love, whose charm consists in i\M purity and its 
devotedness, whose fault springs fcom its undue 
prevalence over filial duty, and whc^se sufferings 
are occasioned by the preverted passicMis of him 
who is the object of it Elizabeth owes felmost all 
her interest to our early associations, and to ber 
marvelloiis combination of the male and female 
dispositions, in those points in which thejr seem 
most incompatible. The representation orsoch a, 
character loses much of its interest in history, and' 
would be intolerable in pore fiction. In the for- 
mer, its peculiarities are softened down by the 
distance, and Elizabeth appears a fine, but not an 
uncommon object— a great, unamiable sovereign; 
and the same peculianties, shown up by the mi- 
croscopic exaneration of fiction, woald, if judged 
only by the rules of fiction, offend as unnatnril; 
but supported by the authority of history, would 
be most striking. A portrait might he drawn of j 
Elizabeth, uniting the mas nanimous courage, the 
persevering but governable aftger, the power of 
weighing distant against imm'ediate advantages, 
and the brilliant against the useful, and of subject- 
ing all surroundinf^ minds, even the most manly, 
toner influence^ with the most era vlngyanit^, the 
most Irritable jealousy, the meanest duplicity, 
and the most capricious and unrelenting spite^ 
that ever degraded the siUlest and most httefelof 
hsrtex. 



Sir Walter has not, we tibtnk^ made the mndoC 
his opfKxtunities. He has complied with the lawa 
of poetical consistency, without recollectinK that, 
in this instance, the notoriety of Elizabeth's his- 
tory, warranted their violation. Instead of pushing 
to the utmost the opposing qualities tliat formed 
her character, he has softened even the incidents 
that he has directly borrowed. When Leicester 
knelt before her at Kenil worth, era she raised him 
she passed her hand over his head, so near as al- 
most to touch his long coded and perfumed hair, 
and with a movwnent of fondness that seemed to 
intimate she would, if she dared, have made the 
motion a slight caress. Listen to sir James Mel« 
vil's account of the occurrence. 

•* I was required to star till he was made earl 
of Leicester, whieh was done at Westminster, the 
queen herself helping to put on his oeremonial, 
he sitting upon his knees (kneeling) before her 
with gre^ gravity; hut she could not refrain from 
puttin|^ her hands into his neck, smilingly tick* 
ling him, the French ambassador and I standing 
by. Then she turned, askineme how I liked him ?^ 
Agein, when she discoven Leicester's conduct, i« 
whidi eveiy cause of personal irritation is most 
skilfully accumulated, she |»unishes him only bj 
a quarter of an hour's rastraint under the custody 
of the earl-marshal. 

When, at a later period, and under eircunh- 
stanees of much less aggravation, she detected hia 
marriage with lady Enex, she actually in(prisoB« 
ed.him. Our author has not ventured on the full 
vehemence of her affection or her rage. But, af* 
ter all, his pictura of the lion-neauled queen, 
though it miglkt periiaps have been improved by 
the admission of stronger contrasts, is so virid, and 
so magnificent, that we can haroly wish it other 
than it is. 

The PiBATi is a bold attempt to make out a 
long and eventful stoiy, from a very narrow cir- 
cle of society, and a scene so nrcumseribed as 
scarcely to admit of any great scope or varie^ of 
action; and iu failure, in a certain degree, must 
in fairness be ascribed chiefly to this scantiness 
and defect of the materials. 

The FomTUVxa of Nzsil is of an historical cha- 
racter, and an attempt to describe and illustrate 
by examples the roannen of the court, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, of the age of James 1 of £n^ 
land. 

Without asserting the high excellence of Saibt 
RoHAir's Wui, we may ventura to affirm that it 
does not deserve the contempt with which it has 
been treated by some critics. The story, indeed, 
is not yery^ probable, and there are various ineon- 
sistensies in the plot; tlie characters, though ap- 
parently intended to be completely modem, are in 
some instances more suitable to the last enier^ 
tion; the hero's portrait is fbcbly drawn; the mo- 
ral lone of the work is less correct and legitimate 
than that which pervades our author's preceding 
productions, and ihe impulses of Heeling and hu- 
manity are less nat&ral and forcible; but it is still 
a wora which bean the marks of a master's hand, 
the interest is well sustained, the incidento are re- 
lated with spirit, many of the dialogues are lively 
and pleasant, and not only the charaeten of tlie 
heroine, but also those of^e landlady of Touch- 
wood, are dvKwn with a discriminating and pow* 
eriul pencil. 

In the historieal novels of Ruwaqrkr, Quxk. 
lor DumwABD, and Woomvms, the anthflr dift* 
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feknsa tnJtj mplue power in the delioertioii of 
thaneten, vbieh he sketehet with an eue, and 
idlovs with abrilliancj, and mtten about with 
« pnAnoo, whioh hot few writen, in aoj age, 
have been Able to aeeompUth. With ipellt of mi^ 
gia poleiie]r» vad withulhe areatioos of a rieh and 
wicd §mj^ to ■kilfally has he stolen us from 
MnelTea, with auch exqairite eonniog has he ex- 
tracted m kind of poetry from the aommon inoidenU 
vriHe, with sneh an extent of legendary knowledge, 
he haa diapUyed so wonderful an aptitude in draw- 
iB^ RoiB hiatorie reaeareh those minute traiu of 
BHwcra and modifiaations in soeial life, whieh, by 
TeaaoD of the wide ranae whiah it traveraes, and 
te rapidity with which it mores alon^, are in his- 
tory too general and indistioet) that it would be 
worae than affectation to stand aloof from the ce- 
acral fiseling, and to refoae our humble proportJon 
of thoae ** golden opinions he has bought fiom all 
soita of men," and which have fixed him in so high 
aTwk in the litnatnre of his countiy. 

The TAI.V8 OT TOE CRtiBAiiSBa hare not been 
roecfved with that enthusiasm of delight which 
gfeetrd aome of our author's former productions: 
jA they oBMloabtedly possess considerable merit, 
and, amidst much that is feeble, uninteresting, 
»d sbaurd, bear evident marks of sense and talent 

To aam ap oar obserratioos on the Waveriey 
Koiela; in m few words, we think their author has 
floeaecdcd by Csr the best in the representation of 
rosiia and homely characters, and not in the ludi- 
«oas or contemptuous representation of them — 
bat by makiog them at once more natural and mote 
hMeresting than th^ had ever been made before 
in any work of fieUon; by showing them, not as 
downa to he langhed at, or wretches to be pitied 
and deapiaetlv — but as human creatures, with as 
iMay pleaaorea, and fewer cares, than their sime- 
tion— with alleetioos not only as strong, but often 
as delicote, aa those whose language is smoother- 
sod with a vein of humour, a force of sagacitr, and 
very fceqoently an elevation of fency, as hig^ and 
as aatwral aa can be met with among more colti- 
vaeedheiBeB. The great merit of alfthesedeline- 
tfioaa la their admirable truth and fidelity, the 
vhole manner and east of the characters bem| ao- 
«as9telj moalded to their condition; and the finer 
ao blended and harmonized with the 
.eoess and simplicity of their life and oc- 
j that they are made interesting and even 
nolle beioga, without the least partioie of fopoery 
arexagKerattoo, and delight and amuse us, without 
treopaaaing at all on the provinoe of pastoral or 

KeZI to these, we think, he has found his hap- 
pieit anfejeeta, or at least displayed his greatest 
ftmts% in the delineation of the grand and gloomy 
aspecu of nature, and of the dark and fierce pa»- 
SMiaa of the heart. The natural gaiety of hie tem« 
per doea not indeed allow him to dwell long on 
andk themea; but the sketches he occasionally in- 
trodaocB are executed with admirable force and 
mirh, and cive a strong impression both of the 
VMor of hia imagination and the variety of his 
i^L It Is only in the third rank that we Would 
s hia pietnrea of chivalry and chivalrotts cha- 
ir, hia tiaiu of gallantry, nobleness, and ho- 
' that bewitching assemblage of gay and 
inneray with generosity, candour, and 
^ which has long been fimiliar enonjuh to 
la^dwriteraofiKwelBi but has never before 



been represented with aoeh ao air of trath^ and m 
moch eaae and happiness of exeeoUon. 

Among his faidts and failures, we muat glvn 
the first plaee to his descriptions of virtuous young 
ladies, and his represenUtioos of the ordinaiy bosC 
nesa of aourtship and convenation in polished lifb. 
We admit that those things, as they are common- 
ly conducted, are apt to be a little insipid to a meco 
critical spectator,— and that w hile they consequents 
ly require more heightening tlian strange adven- 
tures or grotesque persoosi tliey aiimil tess of ex- 
ag|;eration or ambitious ornament; vet we cannot 
think it necessary that they should' be altogether 
so lame and mawkish as we generally find them in 
the hands of this ^irited writer, whose powers 
really seem to require some stronger stimulus to 
brina them into action, than can be supplied by 
the flat rralities of a peaceful and ordinary exis- 
tence. His love of the ludicrous, it must also be 
observed, often betray* him into forced and vul- 
gar exaggerations, and into the repetition of coo 
moo amdpaltry stories; though it is but fmir to ad( 
that he does not detain us long with tliem, ai 



. ^ 

makes amends, b^ the copiousness of hia assort 
ment, for the indifferent quality of some of the 
specimens. It Is another conaequence of this ex- 
treme abundance in which he revels and riots, and 
of the fertility of the imagination from which it is 
supplied, that he is at all times a little apt to over- 
do even those things which he does best Hia 
moat striking and highly-coloured characters a|^ 
pear rather too often, and go on rather too long. 
It is astonishing, indeed, with what spirit they an 
supported, and how fresh and animated they ara 
to the very Iast{ but still there is something too 
mudi of them, and they would be more waited 
for and welcomed, if they were not quite so la- 
vish of their presence. It was reserved for Shak- 
speare alone to leave all his characters as new and 
unworn as he found them, and to carry FalstafI 
through the business of three several plays, and 
leave us as greedy of hia savings as at the moment 
of his first iotrodoetion. It is no Ught praiae to th« 
author before us, that he has sometimes reminded 
us of this, and, as we have before observed, of 
other inimiuhle excellenoies in tliat moat gifted of 
all inventors. 

He is above all things national and Scottish, and 
never seems to feel tlie powers of a giani except 
when he touches hia native soil. His coontiymeii 
alone, therefore, can have a foU sense of his me- 
rita, or a perfect relish of his rxcellenctes{ and 
those only, indeed, of them, who have mingled, aa 
he has done, pretty freely with the lower ordera, 
and made themselves familiar not only with their 
lAaguagc, but with the habits and traiU of charac- 
ter of whioh it then only beaomes expressive. It 
is one thing to understand the meaning of words, 
as thejr are explained by other wcurda in a glossaiy 
or dictionary, and another to know their value, aa 
expreasive of aertain feelings and humours In the 
speakers to whom they are native, and as sign« 
both of temper and condition among those who ara 
familiar wim their Import 

Wo diall make no apology to our readers for 
introducing here, the following animated delinea- 
tion oftheanthorofWaverlej, firomthepenofaa 
acute critic 

<* Sir Walter,*' says this writer. " haafomdoat 
that facts are bett^tbao fiction; tihat thcve is no 
ronuuiee like the romance of xnal lifai aiMl that 
can we but arrive at what aien.feel, do, and i«y» 



Xf^ 
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ID rtrildBjr and nDnlsr titnatioiit, the reiolt Trill 
be more fively, audible, and foil of ventt than the 
fine-tpun cobwebs of the brain. Our author has 
eoDJored up the aetoal people he has to deal with, 
or aa mooh as he eould get of them, in ' their h»- 
biu as they lived.' He has ransacked M chroni- 
cles, and poured the contenU upon his page; he 
has squeezed out musty records; he has consulted 
wayo&ring pilgrims, bed-rid sibyls; he has invok- 
ed the spirits of the air; he has conyersed with the 
living and the chead, and let them tell their story 
their own way; and by borrowing of others, has 
enriched his own genius with everiasting variety, 
truth, and freedom. He has taken liis omterials 
from tlie original, authentic sources, in large con- 
crete masses, and has not tampered with, or too 
much frittered them away. He is the only amanu- 
ensis of truth and history. It is impossible to asy 
how fine his writings in consequence are, unless 
we eould describe bow fine nature is. All that 
portion of the history of his countiy that he has 
touched upon, (wide as the scope is,) the manners, 
the personages, the events, the scenei^, lives over 
again in hi s volumes. Nothing is wantinj^— the il- 
lusion is complete. There is a hurtling in the air, 
a trampling of feet upon the ground, as these i>erk 
feet representations of human character, or fanciful 
beJief^ come thronging back upon the imagination. 
We will merely recal a few ot the subjects of his 
pencil to the reader's recollection, for nothing we 
eould add by way of note or commendaition, could 
make the impression more vivid. 

" There is (first and foremost, because the ear- 
liest of our acquaintance) the baron of Bradwar* 
dine, atatdy, kind-hearted, whimsical, and pedan- 
tic; and Flora Mao-Ivor, (whom even we toiigive 
Cat her jacobitism,) the fierce Vieh Ian Vohr, and 
Evan Dnu, constant in death, and Dane tieliatley, 
roasting his eggs, or turning his rhymes with rest^ 
less volubility, and the two stag hounds that met 
Waveriey, as fine as ever Titian painted, or Paul 
Veronese; — ^then there is old Balfour of Buriey, 
brandishing his sword and his bible with fire-eyed 
fuiy, trying a fell with the insolent, gipantic 
Bothwell, at the change-house, and vanquishing, 
him at the noble battle of Loudon-hilL; there is 
Bothwell, himself, drawn to the life, proud, cruel, 
•alnsh, profligate — but with the love-letters of the 
gentle Alice, (written thirty years before,) and his 
verses to her memory, found in his nockel after 
his death; in the same volume of Ola MortaMtv^ 
is that lone figure, like one in Scripture, of the 
woman sitting on the stone, at the turning to 
the mountain, to warn Buriey that there is a 
lion in his path; and the fawning Claverhouae^ 
beantifiil as a panther, smooth-looking, blood- 
gpotted: and the fenatics, Macbriar and Muckl^ 
wrath, erased with seal and sufferings; and the 
inflexible Morton, and the feithful Edith, who 
refused to * |;ive her hand to another, while her 
iMart was with her lover in the deep and dead sea.' 
In T/i« Heart o/Mid^Lothian, we have Effie Deans, 
(that ,«!weet feded flower,) and Jeanie, her more 
than sister, and old David Deans, the patriarch of 
St. Leonard's Crags, and Butler, and Dumbiedikes, 
eloquent in his sifence, and Mr. Bartoline Saddle- 
tfee, and Us pruilent helpmate, and Porteous, 
swinging in the wind, and Madge Wildfire, full 
of finery ami madness, and her ghastly mother. 
Again, there is Meg Meirilies, sUndiog on her 
sock, stretched on her bier, with < her head to the 
CMt»' aad Dirk Uattenick* (equal to Shak^eaM*! 



Master Bamardine,) and GloMin, the Mnl ofw 
attorney, and Dandle Dinmont, with his terrier' 
nack and his pony Domple, and the fiery colonel 
Mannering, and the mooish old eounsedor Pley- 
dell, and Dominie Sampson: and Rob Roj, (like 
the eu^e in hismie,) and BaiUie Nicol Jarrie, 
and the inimitable major Galbraith, Hasfaleigh 
Osbaldistone, and Die Vernon, the best of secret* 
keepers; and in the AnUmuary^ the ingenious Mr. 
Oldbuck, and the old bedeaman, Edie Ochiltree, 
and that preternatural figure of old Elspeth, a Ut- 
ing shadow, in whom the lamp of life had been long 
extiittuished, had it not been fed by remorse and 
< thick-coming' recollections; and that strikiiwpi^ 
ture of feudal tynnnr and fiendish pride, the mi- 
bapny eari of Olenallan; and the Black Dwar^ and 
his friend. Hobble of the Ueughfoot, (the cheerful 
hunter,) and his cousin Grace Armstrong, fi«a|i 
and laaghiiig like the morning; and the Qiildren 
of the Mist, and the baying of the bloodp>houDd, 
that tracks their steps at a distance, (the hoUoir 
echoes are in our ears now,) and Amy and her hnp* 
less love, and the villain Vamey, and the deep voioa 
of Georae of Douglas— and the immovable Bala- 
fi^, and Master Oliver, the barber, in Quentin 
Durward— and the quaint humour of the Fortunec 
of Nigel, and the comic spirit of Peveril of the 
Peak— and the fine old English romance of Ivan- 
hoe. What a list of names! What a host of a 



eiations! What a thins is human life! What a 
power i« that of genius! What a world of thought 
and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion! How 
many hours of heartfelt satisfeelion has our author 

fivcn to the gay and thoughtless! How many sad 
earts has be soothed in ^n and solitude! It ia 
no wonder that the public repay, with lengthened 
applause and ^titude, the pleasure they receive. 
He writes as fast as they can read, and he does not 
write himself down. He is always in the public eye, 
and we do not tire of him. His worst is better than 
any other person's best His baek'grwmA (and 
his latter works are little else but oack-grounda 
capitally made out,) are more attractive than the 
principal and most complicated figures of other 
writers. His works (Uken together) are almost 
like a new edition of human nature. This is indeed 
to be an author! 

'•The political bearing of the SeotfhJ^Pi^vdtYmM 
been a considerable recommendation to them. 
They are a relief to the mind, rarifled as it has 
been with modem philosophy, and heated with 
ultFSF-radicalism. The candour of sir Waltte>'s hi»- 
toric pen levels our brisQing prejudices, and sees 
fair play between roundheads and cavaliers— be- 
tween protestaot and papist. He is a writer recoo- 
ciling all the diversities of human nature to the 
reader. He does not enter into the hostile distino* 
tions of sects and parties, but treats of the strength 
or the infirmity ot the human mind^ of the viituee 
and rices of the human breast, as they are to be 
found blended in the whole race of mankind. No- 
thing can show more handsomely, or be more ^il* 
lantly executed." 

Another critic attempts a comparison between 
our author and the late lord Byron, as follows^— 
** The two most celebrated writers of this age, 
krd Byron and sir Walter Scott, resemble each 
other not a little in their works. Their respective 
series of productions, finom Childe Harold to Don 
Juan, and from Waveriey to Woodstock, thouch 
diSenng essentially in structure, object, and sue- 
jeet, agne^ neveithelen, in terend partienbffii 
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Sis 



£itb wiica, Ibr. eztmplef evioeei a renunkabk 
^■bficatioa ofmiiid in the antliar, md eaeh be- 
KITS a remariuible defeet. It ii likewiw a lingo- 
hr eoincidenee, thai tlie ame qoalificatioQ and the 
^ defect iboald eadit in both, TIC eztrsordinarj 
baBXT of inTcntioD tt fir if mpeett com p a dHo n, 
wd diflknl^ of inrentioB u &r nt respeeti eha^ 
rmter. Both anthon are dMOt equally remwiuible 
far the and power, and (if the ezprewon mar be 
T mlad, in 



Byron; he 1 



* travdled witbont 1 



aw, ** laid he to eaptrin Medwm oiied^,« 



«They 



d)i 



inmoteooe < 
I ot inTeBtio 



And lint as to eompoiition. The prodigal ef- 
of noetry, whieh in Childe Baroid, theCor- 
•, the Giaour, h&, ke., almort o?erwhefaned 
the Rftdlw world, is only to be paralleled by the 
fUDtitr OT proie so dinofaitely expended in the 

~-=-n of Wavertey, Gay Alimnering, ke., 

I to which we ean aee indeed no pro- 
Both the poem* and the novels 

5 a fertility of mind in thii reapeet, amount- 

i^ to what might be designated eren a rank hizn- 
luoee. Bcdfore we had eaten down one erop of this 
iMdkctnal paatare, another benn to present itself, 
md % third growth shot np whuat oar heads were 
' I tKe aeeond. There is here an obnoos re- 
between the two series of works now 

It would be hard to say whether the 

poKt or the nordiat were the greater spendthrift 
of his words. In both, eloqoenoe is of so splendid 
md prolliMBt a nature, that it takes the form, and 
Bight aaanme the name, of splendid loqoaeiiy. 
The Uboor with these authors seems to hsire been 
BMxdy th«t of transcribing from the folds of the 
krsiB to the leaves of their psper. Facility in com- 
BoatioD— and when we my this, we do not mean 
iaoKj without a considerable degree of solidity,— 
is the qoallfication in which these two great wri- 
ten resemble each other, and that, perhaps, in 
vhieh they most surpass aU Uieir oootemporari.es. 
We allow there is much difference between the 
* *dg|>ty bullion* of Childe Hanld, or Wayerley, 
ad&e* French wire' into whUhthe small portion 
(fsteriinc ore, forming the real worth of Sardana- 
pabs, orRedgauntlet, is drawn; but still, the same 



I eoold read them < 



» a yesr wltib new pkasora.*' 



Durinc that aaoming he had been reading one of 
Walter's nords, and delitered the foUowlK 



sir 

critici sm: 

^^^Who was that vohiptaaiy 

nfered a reward for a new ~ 



How diffieolt it is to ssy any thli^ 
^ of antiqaity who 

n^ Perhaps aU 
d not sonily a new idea. Thia 
page, for instance^ is a briUiaot one; It is fbU of 
wit Bat let OS see how much is originaL This 
naasage,** continoed his lordship, <• comes from 
Shaksnearet tUt dan ma# from one of 8heridaa*a 
eomediesi this obserration from anodier wrtteri 
and yet the ideas are new moulded, and pcihana 
Scott was not aware of thdr bdng pbghBisBBsTR 
is a bad thing to have a good memoiy.^ <*Ishoald 
not like to hare you for a critie,'' obserred ca^ 
tainMedwIn. <« Set a thief to eateh a thief,*' was 
the reply. 

On the death of the ilhistrioos Byron, rfr WaU 
ter Seott evinced his candour and liberslity of mind 
in the followina tribute to his lordahip's mrmoiy :— 

*< That midhty genius, which wdked amongst 
men as sDmething superior to ordinary mortality, 
and whose powers were beheld with wonder, and 



as soonoiy to rest as tbe poor peaa 
never went beyond his daily task< 
just bbme; and that of mafignant 
once silenced; and we fed * 



tbiiw approaching to terror, as if we knew 
not whether Ihey were of good or of e? U, is hid 
as soundly to rest as die poor peasant whose ideaa 

task. The Toice ol 

cenaare,are at 
as if the Mat 
luminary of hearen had suddenly disapnesrad fhm 
the sky. at the moment when ererr toeaeope waa 
lerelled for the examination of the snots which 
dimmed its brightoess. It is not now tne question 
what were Byron's fimlta— what his mistakes: hot 
bow is the b£mk which he has left in British U(». 



ratore to be filled upf Not, we fear, in one gono- 




teoual 
d^ma on our admiratioo. 'Sir Wdter, Uke his lato 
Boble eompeUtor for the crown of feme, in his 
Dore recent woriu, seems tohare depended dmo« 
wbclly on the power of writing adn^miumy ame- 
sUy upoii any or no subject. But dl-powerful as 
ftoce two great writers may be considered, in the 
demstment of doqueoce, and what may be cene- 
idly deasribed as composition, they are both nk 
diesOy, thoogfa not perhaps equaUy, iimpoteot in 
thepnmnee of character, Tariouslj modified br the 
dif&Tot dreumstanees in which it ia daced 
throaghout all lord Byron's poems,— that of a no- 
Ue-nSndcd, but depraved being, of fine feelings, 
bat irregular passions, more or less satiricd and 
■ismtfaropical in his disposition, gloomy, heartp> 
vitiiered, reckless, and irreligious. Sir Wdter 
Scott has taken a cirde of somewhat greater dr- 
, but within which he is just as stricUy 
his 



_j has excogitated, or his experience 

hss foniishcd him with a oertdn definite number 
fif easxMters, and these he plsys as he would chesa- 
■en, sometimesbrinnngone forward, sometimes 
isotber, hot without the power of increang the 
■naher of aaen on the board." 

The Wareriey nords were highly admlnrf by 

a 



years old— so moeh dready < 
tality— so much time remdning, as it seems to na 
short-sighted moitals, to mdntain and to ei^red 
his feme, and to stone for errors in condnet and 
levities in composition: who will not griere thai 
sodk a race has been shoitened,thoaghnot dwaytf 
keeping the strait path— anah a light extingdsheioy 
though sometimes flaming to dazile and to bewil* 
der? One word on this ungratefel subject era wo 
quit it for ever. 

** The errors of lord Byron arose ndther from 
depravity of heart,— for Nature had not committed 
the anomdy of uniting to sodi extraordinary tn* 
lents an imperfect mord sense, nor from fedings 
dead to tbe admiration of virtne. No aaan had 
ever a kinder heart for tfmpathy, or a more open 
hand for the relief of distressf and no mind waa 
ever mora formed for the enthusiastic admiration 
of noble actions^ provided he was convinced thai 
die aaton had proceeded on disinterested prind* 
pies. But his wooderfol genius was of a natnra 
whieh disddned rastrdnt, even when restraint mm 
most wholesome. When at sdmo!* tho tasks la 
which he excelled wera those odr which ha on* 
dsrtook voluntarily; and his situation as a vooag 
man of rank, with strong passions and in the un- 
controlled enjoymeat ofcoodderabla fettnna» add* 
ed to tiiat impatknaa of st ri at n asa or aocnkm 
which wafcnimird to him aairtiunharafa-d 
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to plead at the bar of oritieitm. Aa a man, he 
vould not labinit to be morally amenable to the 
tribanal of public opinion. Reroonitranoea from a 
friend, of whose intentionaand kindness he was se- 
cure, had often great weight with him; bnt there 
were few who could ventare on a task so difficalt 
Reproof he endured with impatience, and reproach 
hardened htm in his error; so that he often resem- 
bled the gallant wai^steed, who rashes forward on 
the steel that wounds him. In the most ]>ainful cri- 
sis of his private life, he evinced this irritabilitjr 
and impatience of censure in such a degree, as al- 
most to i«semble the noble, victim of the bull-fight, 
which is more maddened by the squibs, darts, and 
petty annorances of the unworthv crowds beyond 
the lists, than by the lance of his nobler, and (so 



to speak) his more legitimate antagonist. In a word, 
much of that in which he erred was in bravado and 
acorn ef his censors, and was done with the mo- 
tive of Drrden's despot, < to show his arbitrai7 
power.' It 18 needless to say that his was a fiUse 
and prejudicial view of such a contest; and if the 
noble bard gained a sort of triumph, b^ compel- 
ling the wortd to read poetnr, though mixed with 
baMr matter, because it was his, he gave in return 
an unworthy triumph to the unworthy, beside 
deep sorrow to those whose applause, in his cool- 
er moments, be most valued. 

** It was the same with his politics, which on 
several occasions assumed a tone menacing and 
eontemptuous to the constitution of his country; 
while, m fact, he was in his own heart sufficiently 
leniHile, not only of his privile^^es as a Briton, but 
of the distinction attending his high birth and rank, 
and was peculiarly sensitive of those shades which 
constitute what is termed the manners of a gentle- 
man. Indeed, notwithstanding his having employ- 
ed epigrams, and all the petty war of wit, when 
neh would have been much better abstained from, 
he would have been found, had a collision taken 
place between the different parties in the state, 
eierting all his enernes in defence of that to which 
he naturally belonced. 

*' We are not ^ron's apologists, for now, alas! 
he needs none. His excellencies will now be uni- 
yersallj acknowledged, and his faults (let us hope 
and believe^ not remembered in hia epitaph. It 
win be recollected what a part he has sustained 
in British literature since the first appearance of 
Childe Harold, a space of nearly sixteen years. 
There has been no reposing under the shade of 
his laurels, no living upon the resource of past re- 
putation; none of those petty precautions which 
little authors call takinr care of their fiime. Byron 
let his iame take care of itself. His foot was always 
in the arena, his shield hun^ always in the lists; 
and althouffh his own gigantic renowa increased 
the difficulty of the struggle, since he eould pro- 
duce nothing, however great, which exceeded the 
public estimate of his genius, yet he adtanced to 
the honourable contest again and again, aad came 
always off with distinction, almost always wiUi com- 
plete triumph. As various in composition as Sliak- 
qpeare himself (this will be admitted by an who 
•re acquainted with his Don Juan,) he has em- 
braced every topic inhuman life, and sounded etery 
atring on the divine harp, from iu slightest to its 
most powerful and heart-astounding tones. There 
la scarce a passion or a situation which lias escaped 
his pen; and he might be drawn, like Garrick, be- 
tween the weeping and the laughing muse, althoorii 
Uf moH pQwerfoIflffofU hnye certainly been dedi* 



cated to Melpomene. Hiagemoa seemed as prall* 
fie as various. The most prodigal'nse did not ei» 
hanst his powers, but seemed rather to Increase 
their vigour. Neither Childe Harold, nor any of 
the most beautiful of his earlier tales, contain more 
exquisite morsels of poetry than are to be found 
scattered through the cantos of Don Joan, amidst 
verses which he appears to have thrown off with 
an effort as spontaneous as that of a tree resigning 
iu leaves to the wind. But that noble tree will 
nevermore bear fruit or blossom! It hashes cot 
down in its strength, and the past is all that re- 
mains to us of Bvron. We can searee reconcile 
ouraelves to the idea— scarce think that the voice 
is silent forever, which, bursting so often on our 
ear, was often heard with rapturous admiration, 
sometimes with regret, but always with th« deep- 
est interest: 

All that's bright most Ihde, 
The brightest still the fleetesL 
« With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we tats 
leave of the subject Death creeps upon our most 
serious as well as upon our most idle employments; 
and it is a reflection solemn and gratifyine.'that he 
found our Byron in no moment of levity, but con- 
tributing his fortune, and haxardinghls life, in be- 
half of a people only endeared to him by their past 
glories, and as fellow-creatures suffering under the 
yoke of a heathen oppressor. To have fallen in a 
crusade for freedom and humanity, as in olden 
times, it would have been an atonement for the 
blackest crimes, and may in the present be allow- 
ed to expiate greater follies (ban even exaggerated 
calumny has propagated against Byron." 

The first person on whom his maiesty George 
IV conferred a baroneUige, was sir Walter Scott{ 
and in August, 1822, when the king honoured 
Edinburgh with a visit, sir Walter acted as crov- 

1>ier, or vice-president, at a dinner given by the 
ord Provost and corporation, to the royal goesL 
In the summer of 1825, sir Walter paid a visit ta 
Ireland, where he was most hospitably received by 
the sons of the Shamrock. During his stay in Dub- 
lin he firequentlv visited the library adjoining St. 
Patrick's cathedral; on one of these occasions the 
deputy librarian, who happened to be a collenan, 
having got into conversation with the (Men) 
' Great unknown,*' wished to Uke him by sur- 

Krise, and therebjr prove his own dexterity. With 
is view he exclaimed, «< Oh, air Walter, do yoa 
know that it was only Ulely I have had time to get 
through your Redgauntlet." " Sir," replied sir 
Walter, " I never met with such a book." The 
librarian stood rebuked, and said nothing. 

As sir Walter and a friend were one day slowly 
sauntering along the High-street. Edinburgh, their 
ears were saluted by the criecotan Italian vender 
of images, who, in broken English, waa extolling 
his brittle ware to excite custom. The chief bui^ 
then of the itinerant merchant's aone, however, 
was the bust of de Grate Unkrwwn^ which btfMe- 
clared to be a perfect likeness. He now offered 
bis wares to the inspection of our two gentlemen, 
still dwelling upon *' de Grate unknown,'* as de 
** most OHHaite likeness of de wonderful original 
himsdC^ The friend of sir Walter desired him 
to look at the features of the latter, when the \HMt 
fellow, in an ecsusy of joy, exclaimed, **• lis he, 
'tis de grand unknown ! i make my most prdlts 
by him, and I will beg him to take von, two, trc« 
imsces, all vat he like, for not any ting." 

The foUowiag lively deaeriptioo of nr Walter^ 
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) WIS vritteo bjr« gentleiiMD 
vko ▼iw^t 'Bdinborgli about two yean ago: — 

«• Mj departure from — — was to aadden, that 
I bad no tiiiie to aeek letters of iiitrodiMtton« and 
die Seocab are not natnrallT fond of introdoetioot 
wbidb onij pve them troaUet but I had resolved 
open aeeios sir Walter Seott before I left Bdin- 
borsh, SDd, had Constable been open, 1 eoold have 
been ai no loss, but his door was aofortuoately 
ihot. 1 eootrived, however, to ^ an introdnetlon 
ts Mr.*^-^ the hiitorieal painter, with whom 1 
knew the poet was teqoainted, and with whom it 
appears li« spends many an hoar, but I was just 
thirtj minates too late ! Sir Walter had been there, 
bad told the painter some anecdotes which he a»- 
mred me threw him into convulsions, and that he 
had been lauding ever since; and 1 believed him, 
far he was hardlv out of a convulsion when I en- 
tered. Disappointed— Iproceeded to the parlia- 
■Kotpbonae (where sir Wslter sits as chief clerk 
to thr lord eommissioners,) and as aoon asl found 
cat mr wmj into comt, I had the good look to find 
Ibe obieet of my pursuit 1 needed no monitor to 
poiat him out — ^I Knew him insUntly. I had never 
seen him before in mr life; but I had read tome of 
his works, nod, from the pictorial and ideal togeth- 
er, i had tormed in mv mind his Gmc ezacdj— and 
had I aeea turn bobblmg in his favourite « PrinceV 
stieet,' 1 sbooid have known him to be sir Wslter 
Seoit. Ipusb^ on to the advocates* bench (a place 
reserved exelosivelT for the advocates,) to Se as 
near him as possible— there I had no right to be, 
certainly, but, much to the credit of Scotch man- 
ners, they saw 1 was a strangei^— knew no better— 
aad th^ aaffered me to remain. On first behold- 
iag KT W. Scott, I fdt all the veneration which is 
doe to the good and the great I confess I could 
have knelt down and worshipped him, though to 
man I aever bent a knee. I thall endeavour to de- 
aeribe bia per s on he is tall, five feet ten or eleven 
inchea, ntber stout than otherwise, but not corpu- 
knt— appears to be about sixty — is healthy, but 
laoKd In one of hit legs, and walks with difficulty. 
His bair is pure white, and, falling thinly over his 
raddy forebead, gives him a venerable aspect You 
BJcfat fancy him the « Yiltoge Preacher' of Oliver 
GoIdaiBitfa, and his costume heichtens the resem- 
hlaaft; Hla complexion is ruddy. His 



fingnlariy formed; uncommonly high from the ey^ 
brows to the OTOwn^ and tapers upwards, some- 
what in the eonicai form, but there is no projec- 
tion of forebead, the bump which philosophers lay 
80 BMcb stress upon as being a sini of great Intel- 
lect Uia eyes are small, and 1 think dark-blue— 
}xn esB seldom catch their expression, on account 
«f the great pnnection of the eye-brows; but when 
yen do, the look is divine; th^ express a mine of 
Mtelket, aad a kind heart. I wonder many who 
have seen him say, his countenance is expressive 
of * shrewd cunning' — there is no cunning in his 
kcks — nothing but goodness and genius. His 
■aaacrs are prepossessing, and he is veiy acces- 
sMe. 1 p erce i ved, whenever sa advocate or law- 
SMI came to speak with him, he took him kind- 
Iv by the haad— and then lookMl so kindly. The 
Seoieb venerate hink, as well they may^— ' 
^y«> iagenium honprem illis fadt' Igaxed 
sa Ibia cxtnordinaiy man until his Image was 
indelibly engraven on my organa of vision; and, 
vcre I a nortrait painter, I could now paint his 
from reeoUecooo. 
iB the 



advocate, and afipeariag, I have no doubt, v«t 



curious, he gazed upon me— we looked . 
other, like poor Stenie and the fair glover, for s 
time— it was curiosity in me, but coodeseension in 



It is not generally known that there was a poet 
of the name of Walter Scott, before the present 
celebnted bard. He lived about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and describes himself as 

An old ioaldier and no tdioner; 
And one that can write none 
But Jutt the lectert of his nana. 

On the death of his gnnd&ther, sir Robert Scott, 
of Thirlstone, his father, having no means to bring 
up his children, put this Walter to attend cattle in 
the field; «• but,*' mys he, •« I gave them the short 
cut at last, and left the kine in the com; and ever 
since that time, I have continued a souldier sbroad 
and at home.'* He left a poem written at the age 
of seventy-three, dedicated to two gentlemen of 
the name of Scott, which he thus condudes: 
forth thy wings aad fly, 



mv book, ft] 
Anonnt the nobiM and gentility; 
ThoQ*rt not to sell to icavenferi and 
Bnt given to worthy penons of renown. 
' ' I've printed, in recar 



V pnnted, in legaid 
I great, and I hope rewar 
nany uove twelve More, 



The namber*! few 1 

M y ehaigce have been I _, 

I caused not to print numy a 

And the prinSns are engaged that ibey shall print a 

Irately at a private dinner-party, sir Walter 
Scott, Mr. H. Maekenxie,* and Mr. Alisonf hap- 
pened to be present In takinc their seats, tant 
e^rAnonie, the baronet found olmself placed be- 
tween these two illustrious individuals. The re- 
lative position of these three cdebrated character* 
soon attracted the attention of a gentleman present^ 
who exclaimed— 

Oor host hath hb guests most happily placed) 
See Oenivs supported by Fee&ig sad Taste. 

We know of no species of composition so de- 
lightful as that which presenu us with personal 
anecdotes of eminent men; and if its greatest charm 
be in the gratification of our curiosity, it is a cof 
riosity, St least, that has its origin In enthusiasm. 
We are anxioua to know all that is possible to be 
known of those who have an hoooureo place in pub- 
lic opinion. It is not merely that every circumstance 
derives a value from the penon to whom it relates; 
but an apparently insignincant anecdote often throws 
an entirely new light on the history of the mort 
admired works: the most noble actions, IntelWctual 
discoveries, or brilliant deeds, thougfh they shed 
a broad and lasting lustre round those who have 
achieved them, occupy but a small portion of the 
life of an indiridualf and we are not unwilling to 
penelnte the dazzling glory, and to see how the 
remuning intervals are filled up— to look into the 
minor details, to detect incidental foibles, and to 
be satisfied what qualities they have in common 
with ourselves, as well as distinct from us, entitled 
to our pity, or nised above our imiution. The 
heads of great men, in short, are not all we want 
to get a sight of; we wish to add the limbs, the 
dreperjr, the back-ground.* It is thus that, in the 
intimacy of redrement, we enjoy with theni «• calm 
contemplation and poetic ease.^* We see the care* 



Observing I was a 



less smile play upon their expressire features; we 
hear the dictates of unstudied wisdom, or the sal- 
liea of sportive wit faU without disguise fttnn thetf 



• The eddmrted sudanrofdj-ltorfFejJj^ 
tAndbw of ••■sssyssa ••»«»» •* Piln«plss « 
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lips; we we, in fine, how poets, and philosophen, 
and acholart, live, eonterae, and behave. With 
theae sentiments, our readers will not be sorprised 
at ottr introdncittg here the following literarf and 
miseellaneoos didogue, translated from the toiir 
of an eminent foreigner. 

«* Sib W. Scott.—* Well, doctor, l|0w did 70a 
like the banks of the Tweed and Melrose Abbey?' 
Db. Pichot. — *The7 are worthy of the bard 
who has sang them. I, besides, paid a visit to Ab- 
botsford, and sorveyed with interest your Gothio 
seolptures, your armoury, and pietures, some of 
which are speaking representations. I shall now 
» re-peruse, with double pleasure, the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and your other works.' 

SiK Wjlltea Scott.—' Are you acquainted with 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ^ 

Dr. Picbot. — ' A great part of it; but more es- 
pecially with your own imitations of the old border 
ballads. It was, 1 beliete, your first publication?' 

Sib Waltbb Scott.—* Not ezactlr. I made 
my d^iui in 1799, with an imitation 01 some bal- 
lads of Biirger. and a translation of the chiTalresqne 
drama of Goethe, Goetz Ton Berlichingen. These 
essays procured me the acquaintance of the famous 
Lewis, author of the Monk, and somamed Monk 
Lewis. He was a veiy agreeable man, whose im»- 
^naiion was particularly fond of the supernatural, 
and of popular superstitions. I read to him my 
Eve of St John and Glenfinlas; and he requested 
my permission to insert these two poems in his 
TdM of Wonder.' 

Db. Picbot. — *I should apprehend that the 
Monk of Lewis is a little out or fashion.' 

Sib Waltbb Soott.— ^ It is a work written with 
power. It produced an eifect, although St < 
after tiie romances of Mrs. Raddifie. Like the 
latter^ Lewis chose the south as the seat of his ac- 
tion: m a southern atmosphere, passions as well as 
legetation have more energy; passion is wanted in 
wwks of this kind. The marrellous alone will 
not suffice for so sceptical an age as this. I should 
have liked Mrs. Raaclifie more, if she liad been 
less anxious about the explanation of her mysteries* 
Lewis wrote as if he bebeved.' 

Db. Picbot.—* Micht not Mrs. Raddiffe, as a 
woman, be in dread oT passing for superstitious?' 

Sib waltbb Scott. — * It may be so. Her works, 
oompared with the common novel, are what melo- 
drames are, compared with tngedies and come- 
dies. Terror is their chief spring of action. But 
4here are some good melo-drames. Walpole cre- 
ated the melo-oramatic romance; but Mrs. Rad- 
diffe surpassed Wdpde. Lewis and Maturin have 
alone come near Mrs. Raddiffe. The Montorio 
Family is a very astonishing work.' 

Db. Picbot. — * Was your Goetz too fierlich- 
lagen published at Edinburgh?' 

Sn Waltbb Scott.—* No, I published it at 
London, where I then was. It is from the same 
epoch that my acquaintance with Messrs. Canning 
and Frere commenced.' 

Db. Picbot. — * Yon have contributed to transfer 
a portion of the English bookselling business to 
BoinburKh.' 

Sib Waltbb Scott. — * Authors doubtless make 
publisher*; but Bir. Archibdd Constable has done 
much for Scotch authorship.' 

Ob. Picbot.— * Scotland has always supplied 
great men to the literary republic' 

Sot Waltbb Scott.—* The patriareb of our 
aiBthora is Mr. Ueniy MackeBBie, who knew Htime 



and Robertftm itattaately. In his Kfo of Jobs 
Home, he has charminglT described' the Hterary 
sodety of Edinbuigh during the second half of the 
last century. He is a po^ and romaBce^writer; a 
poet in Tersifieation, and a poet also in his prose 
fictions; indeed, it is difllemt for a good romance* 
writer not to be so in some degree. He is an inge- 
nious critic In his periodical essays (the Mirror and 
Lounger,) and a pathetic author in bis Bovds. 
There is a litUe ofSteme's manner In his Man ol 
Feeling; the pathos of Jolte de RonhlgB^ is more 
natoraland pure.' 

Db. Picbot.— * Scotland contimiea te cnridi 
English literature with its beit wdiIu. Thomas 
Campbell is a Scotchman.' 

Sib Waltbb Scott.—* A SeolohmBB Mid a 
great poet. Lord Byron is also a little Seotoh.' 

Db. Picbot.—* May I ask you on what tetna 
yon are?' 

Sib Waltbb Scott.— * I reodved a letter fiom 
him yesterday. We are in cotrespondeaee, and 
that of an amicable and intimate description.' 

Db. Picbot.—* He has seofied a little st Seoi* 
land.' 

Sib Waltbb Scott.— * The Ediahingfa Re^ 
view went much too for. Lord Byrou ia Tenr iin- 
UUc.' 

Db. Picmrr^— • I saw the portrait of Mr. JeSray 
at Abbotsford. I presume you are fiiendty.' 

Sib Waltbb Scott^-^ Yes; he is one of our 
literary notables, and a distinsoished bairister.' 

Db. Picbot.—* Have you also appeared at the 
bar?' 

Sib Waltbb Scott.—* like aB yoong barria* 
ters, I have pleaded on erimind trials.' 

**I shall here add, from the authority of Mr. 
Lockhart, that sir Wdter, when called to the bar, 
at the aee of twenty-one, gave but few testimonies 
of Ills talent He once, however, had an opportu- 
nity of speaking before the Geneid Asaembfy, and 
the question baring suddenly lundled his powers, 
he expressed himself with a flood of doqoenee. 
The famous Dr. BIdr was present, and saki doud, 
* This young barrister will be a great man.' 

** I resume our didogue. Db. Picbot. — * Ton 
quitted pleading for a jndieid ntuatlon.' 

Sib Waltbb SCOTT.-* 1 was not appointed deriL 
of the Court of Session till after I had published 
Marmion. I was dreadv sheriff of Selkirkshire.' 
** Lady Scott entered the drawing-room, and Idd 
a box on the table, which she opened, and showed 
to Mr. Crabbe, and tlien to me: this box contained 
a kind of codcade or St Andrew's cross, oomposed 
of pearis and precious stones found on the coast of 
Scothmd. 

lujtr Scott.—* It is a St Andrew's cross, which 
the ladies of SooUand have commisdoned sir Wal- 
ter to present to his majesty before he alights. It 
is the work of a lady ofliigh rank and great beau- 
ty.' 

*< I natnrdly admired the cross, the pearis, and 
the delicacy of the workmanship. Two children 
now entered; one the youngest son of sir Wdter, 
and the other, I believe, a brother of Mr. Ixiek- 
hart; * those ore his majesty's two pages,' sdd 
lady Scott to me; and she explained lo me that they 
woiud be pages ody during the residence of the 
king at Edinburgh. I asked sir Wdter if he bad 
not another son; and he replied, that he had a soa 
twenty years of age, a lieutenant in the •""7* , 
The late dreadfiil erina in the commerdd vond, 
which beganwiUi the bankers and elided with the 
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omted the fiHlore of the hoiue of 
od Co. of Ediobnvrit, who were jiot 
o^ tie pobliahen of oar euttior^ worki, but 
vidi vlioBi he WM aisoeieted in boiineH, es e 
This diiaitroiu event neeetaui- 
I the thin veil which bed hitherto eon- 
* GreM Unknown" from the full me 
of en ndmlriBg poblie. The nvovel of dr Walter 
faianelf wna made at the Edinboreh Theatrieal 
Fnid Divner, tbe detaila of whieh, from their ne- 
intereat in relation to the aobjeet of this 
( bowid to lay follj befiwe oor rea- 
aen. 

"The fint Annoal Dinner of the Edinl 
Theatrieal Fttnd was held yealerdaj(S4th F( 
1S87,) in the Anembly rooma, sir Walter Seott 
in the efaair; and near whom nt tbe earl of Fife, 
hard Mcadowhnnk, nr John Hope of Pinkie, bart, 
adaninJ Adam, baron Cleii: Battray. Gilbert In- 
, Bobert Dondas, 



men by whom they were paaaed, and to the lecia- 
latort by whom they were adopted. What wen 
the timet m which these laws were passed' Waa 
it not when virtue was aeldom inculcated as a mo- 
ral duty, that we were required to relinquish the 
most rational of all our amusements, when the 
clergy were enjoined celibacy, and when the laity 
were denied the right to read their bibles. Ke 
thought that it must have been from a notion of 
penance that they erected the drama into an ideal 
place ofprofaneness, and the tent of sin. He did not 
mean to dispute that there were many excellent 
Ijersons who thought differently from him, and 



ther were entitled to assume that they were ncA 
--,:i^ ^ — u ,-_ . . . ^ He^vedieJ 



nca, os^, Jaoaes Walker, esq., 
esq., Alexander Smith, esq., «e. 

** After dinner the usual toasts were riven, when 
the chairman, in an appropriate speech, proposed 
fhe nemoty of his into ro)'al highness the duke of 
ToiL — Drnnfc in solemn silence. 

■ The efawnaan (Sib Waltu Scott) then ro- 
tated that gentlemen would fill a bumper, as full 
M it vonld hold, while he would say only a few 
worda. He was in the habit of hearing speeches, 
and he knew the feelinc^ with which long ones were 
vegvded. He was sore that it was perfectly unoe- 
a es s nc y lor hiaa to enter into any vindication of 
the tkunatle ait, whieh they had come here to 
aoppoct. This, however, he conaidefed to be the 
nropertiMie and proper occasion for him to sa^jr a 
lew worda on that love of representation which 
vns an iaamle feeling in human nature. It was the 
first anattaeBaent that the child had— it new ffreet- 
«>aa he grew op; and, even in the decline of life, 
notksng amaaed so mach.as when a common tale 
is wett tdd. The first thing a child does is to ape 
Us achooUnaater, by flogging a chair. It was an 
tsjoynaant ■atnral to humanity. It waa .implanted 
in oar ve^ nature, to take pleasure from siich re- 
fnaanlatiuns, at proper times, and on proper oco»> 
■one. in all ages the theatriciil art had kept pace 
«ilh the impovement of mankind, and with the 
lofletteraandthefinearta. Ashebasad- 
I from the mder stages of society, the love of 
lie repr es e n tations lias increased, and all 
warfca of thU nature have been improved, in chi^ 
ineler and in atincture. lliey had only to turn 
r eyca to the history of ancient Greeee, al- 
he did not pretend to be very deeply 
in ancient history. Its first tragic poet 
' a body of troops at Marathon. The 
neict were men who shook Athens 
their theatrical works 
iitsdC If they turned to France, 
in the time of Lewis the fourteenth, that era in the 
rhssiiial hiato^ of that country, ther would find 
Aat it wna referred to bv all Frenchmen as the 
goMesi age of the drama there. And also in £n- 
gfimd, in die time of queen Elisabeth, the drama 
i deeply and wisely in the general 
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. , not only not receiriog laws 
, but giving laws to the worid, and rin- 
ingthe'richts of mankind. (Cheers.) There 
been vanona timea when the dramatic art 
aibaeqneaily fell into dtsrepate. Its professors have 
tea sclgBBatiaed,and laws have been paaied against 
feoBy leaadishoiioittahie to them tlMui to the atates- 



Kuiity of amr hypocrisy in doing 
full credit lor thrir tender consciences. To making 
these objections, which did not appear to him re- 
levant to those persons, if they were whnt they 
usurp themsdves to be; and if they were persona 
of worth and piet}-, he should crave the liberty to 
tell them, that the first part of their duty waschn- 
rity, and that if they dia not choose to go to the 
th^tre, they at least could not deny that they 
m^ght give away, from their superfluity, what was 
required for the relief of the sick, the support of 
the aged, and the comfort of the afflicted, lliese 
were duties enjoined by our religion itself. (Loud 
cheers.) The performers are in a particular man. 
ner entitled to the support or regard, when in old 
age or distress, of those who had partaken of the 
amusements of those pjaees which they render an 
ornament to society. Their art was ot a peculiar- 
ly delicate and precarious nature. They iMd to 
serve a long apprenticeship It was veiy long be* 
fore even the first-rate geniuses could acquire the 
mechanical knowledj^ of the stage business. They 
must languish long in obscurity befiire they can 
avail themselves of their natural talents^ and after 
that, they have but a short space of time, during 
which they are fortunate if tbey can proride the 
means of comfort in tbe decline of life. That comea 
late, and lasu but a short time, after which ther 
are left dependent Thdr limbs fril. their teeth 
are loosened, their voice is lost, and they are left, 
after giving happiness to others, in a most discon- 
solate state. The public were liberal and genereoa 
to those deserving their protection. It was a sad 
thing|^ to be dependent on the fevour, or. he micht 
say, m plain terms^ on the caprice of the pubfici 
and this more particulariy for a class of persons 
of whom extreme prudence is not tbe diameter. 
There might be instances of opportunities being 
neelected; but let them tax themselves, and con« 
aider the opportunities they had neglected, and 
the sums of money they had wasted; let ewery gen- 
tleman look into his own bosom, and say whether 
these were cirenmstances which would soften hia 
own feelings, where he to be plunged into distress. 
He put it to eveiy generous bosom— to every better 
feeling--to say what consolation was it to old age 
to be told that yon might have made provision at 
a time which had been neglected>-(loud cheers) 
—and to find it objected, that if you had pieaaed 
rou might have been wealthy. He bad hidierto 
been S{>eaking of what, in theatrical language, 
were called ttan, but tbej were sometimes falum 
ones. There was another class of sufferers nato- 
rallr and necessarily connected with the theatre, 
without whom it was impossible to go on. The 
sailors have a saying, every man cannot be a boa^ 
swain. If there must be persons to act Hamle^ 
there must «l<o be people to aatLAffctes theKmg^ 
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Bownermntz, uid GvUdeMt^lti, o^erwite a dnma 
eannot go on. If even Garrick himself were to rite 
from the dead, he could not act Hamlet alone. 
There mort he genei-alt, colonels, commandini^of- 
fieers, and sobaherns; but what are the private sol- 
diers to do.^ Many have mistaken their own talento, 
and have been driven in eariy youth to try the sUge, 
to which they are not competent He would know 
what to say to the poet and the artist He would 
say that it was foohsh, and be would recommend 
to the poet to become a scribe, and the artist to 
paint sisn-posts— (loud laughter.}— But be could 
not send the idayer adrift, for If be eannot play 
Hamlet, he must play Guildenstem. Where there 
are many labourers wages must be low, and no 
man in such a situation can decenUv su|>port a wife 
and fiunily, and save something off his income for 
old age. What is this man to do in latter life? 
Are you to cast him off like an 61d hinge, or a 
piece of useless machinery, which hasdoneitt work? 
To a person who has contributed to oar amuse- 
ment, this would be unkind, unsratefiil, and un- 
christian. His wanU are not of his own making, 
but arise fivm the natural sources of sickness and 
old tte. It cannot be denied tliat there is one class 
of sufferers to whom no imprudence can be ascrib- 
ed, except on first entering on the profession. Af- 
ter putting his band to the dramatic plon^, he 
cannot draw back, but must continue at it, and 
toil till death release him, or charity, by ito milder 
assistance, steps in to render that want more tolera- 
ble. He had Uttle more to sa^, except that he sin- 
cerely hoped that the collection to-day, from the 
BOmber of respecuble gentlemen present, would 
meet the views entertained by the patrons* He 
hoped it would do sa They should not be dis- 
heartened. Though they could not do a ;;reat deal, 
they might do somethinfr. They had this consola- 
tion, that every thing they parted with from their 
superfluity would do some good. They would sleep 
the bettor themselves when they have been the 
means of giving sleep to others. It was ungrateful 
and unkind, that those who had sacrificed their 
youth to our amusement should not redve the re- 
ward due to them, but should be reduced to hard 
fere in their old age. We cannot think of poor 
FtXtXtk going to bed without his cup of sack, or 
Macbeth fed on bones as marrowless as those of 
Banquo— (loud cheers and laughter.) As he b^ 
lieved that they were all as fond of the dramatic 
art as he was in his younger days, he would pro- 
pose that they should drink* The Theatrical Fund,* 
with thee times three. 

** Mr. Mackat rose on behalf of his brethren, 
to Ktun their thanks for the toast just drunk. 
After aUy a<lvocating the cause of the Fund, he 
concluded by tendering to the meeting^ in the name 
cf his brethren and sisters, their unfeigned thanks 
for their liberal support, and begged to propose 
the health of the Patrons of tfan Edinburgh Theat- 
rical Fund. (Cheers.) 

« Lord Mxabowbasx begged to propose a 
heahh, which, in an assembly of Scotsmen, would 
be received, not with an ordinary feeling of delight, 
but with rapture and enthusiasm. — He knew uiat 
it would be paintul to his feeling^s if he were to 

Seak to him in the terms which his heart prompt- 
; and that he had sheltered himself under his 
native modesty from the applause which he de- 
•erved. But it was gratifying at hist to know that 
these douda were now dispelled, and that the 
Qraat UokMwn-^tha mighty magiaiaii— (hoe the 



room literally rung with applauses, which were 
continued for some minutes)--4he minstrel of our 
country, who had conjured up, not the phantoms 
of departed ages, but realities, now stands revealed 
before the eyes and affections of his countiy. Li 
his presence it would ill become him, as it would 
be displeasing to that distinguished person, to ssy, 
if he were able, what every man must feel, who 
recollects the enjoyment he has had fr*om the great 
efforU of his mind and genius. It has been left for 
him, by his writings, to give his country an imper- 
ishable name. He had done more for his conntir, 
by illuminating Its annals, by illuitrating the deeds 
of lu warriors and statesmen, than any man that 
ever existed, or was produced, within iu territory.' 
He has opened up the peculiar beanUea of thu 
countiy to the eyes of foreignera. He has exhibited 
the deeds of those patrioU and statesmen to whom 
we owe the freedom we now enjoy. He would give 
the health of sir Walter Seott, which was drunk 
with enthusiastic cheering. 

"Sir Waltsr Soott certainly did not think 
that, in coming here to-day, he would have the 
task of acknowledging, before three hundred gen- 
tlemen, a secret which, considering that it wa4 
communicated to more than twenty people, was 
remarkably well kept He was now before the bar 
of his country, and might be under«too<l to be on 
trial before lord Meactowbank as an offender; yet 
he was sure that every impartial iuty would bring 
in a verdict of Not Proven. He did not now think 
it necessary to enter into the reasons of bis long 
silence. Periiaps he might have acted fimn ca- 
price. He had now to say, however, that the mo- 
riu of these works, if they had any, and their faults. 
were entirely imputeble to himselC (Lone and 
loud clieering. ) He was afraid to think on what he 
had done. 'Look ont again 1 dare not' He had 
thus far unbosomed himself, and he knew that it 
would be reported to the public He meant, when 
he said that he was the author, that he was the to- 
tal and undivided author. With the exception of 
quotations, there was not a single word that was 
not derived from himself; or soggeated in the course 
of his reading. The wand was now broken, and 
the rod buried. You will allow roe further to say » 
with Prospero, 
sails; snd to crave ( 
of the author of ' 

cate a bumper t^ ^. .^ 

sented some of those characters, of which he had 
endeavoured to give the skeleton, with a degree of 
liveliness which rendered him gratefuL He would 
propose the health of his friend Baillie Kicol Jar- 
rie^loud applause, >-^nd he was sure, that when 
the author of Waverley and Rob Roy drinks to 
Nicol Jarrie, it would be received with that de- 
gree of applause to which that gentleman has al- 
ways been accustomed, and that they would take 
care that, on the present occasion, it should be 
FBODioions! (Long and vehement applause.) 

'* Mr. Mackat, who spoke with great humour 
in the character of BaiUieJarvie.— Hfy conscience! 
My worthy fether the deacon could not have be- 
lieved that his son could hae had sic a compliment 
paid to him by the Great Unknown. 

** Sir WAinnu Scott.— Not unknown now, Bir. 
Baillie. 

Mr. Mackat.— He had been long indeoUfied 




with the Baillie, and he was now vain of the cog- 
nomen which he had worn foiF eight ycjars, and ha 
quflittgiied if any of his brethren in (he muiimI 
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ftadgiveiiiMhiimTernlMtiifiwaon. (Loud laugh- 
ter and spfibRiae.) Before he mi down he bemd 
topropoee, * the lord FAmMtaiid the eity of l^in- 

Sid- 



•• Mr. Pat. RoBSBTMirnTe • Mn. H 
n, and aoeeett to the Theatre-Roral of 



** Mr. MvrsmAT retoned thaokf for Mn. Sid- 



«« Sir Waxtbb Scott here Kited, that Mn. 
SiddoM vanied the meant, hot not the will, of be- 
amniiif the Theatrieal Fund. He here alladed to 
die great ability of Mr. Morrar't management, 
and of hit merita, whieh were of the first order, 
and of wUeh erenr perton vho attends the thea- 
tre mnat be aenaible; and, after allading to the em- 
barra j s aeu ts with whieh the Theatre was threat- 
ened, he eooeloded by nvinff the health of Mr. 
Mnrny. whieh was dnnk with three times three. 

•* Mr. MiTBBAT— Gentlemen, I wish I coold be- 
lieie that, in any dwree, 1 merited the eompli- 
meala with which it has ^eased sir Walter Seott 
to ptcfiMe the proposal of my health, or the Teiy 
iattffring manner in whieh yon have done me the 
hoBoiv to reeei've it. When, upon the death of 
my dear hmther, the late Mr. Siddons, it was pro- 
pooed that I should ondertake the management of 
the Edinborgh theatre, 1 confess I drew back, 
denhting nnr capabilitr to free it firom the load of 
debt and dineolty with which it was snrronnded. 
In tUa slate of anxiety I solicited the advice of one 
who had ever honoured me with hie kindest re- 
gvd, and whose name no member of my 
*Mn can pronoonce without feelings of the < 
lespMt and gratitude— I allode to the late Mr. 
JohnKeaable. (Great applause. ) To him 1 ap- 
plied^ and with the repetition of his advice 1 shall 
cease to transRcss upon your time. (^Hear, hear. ) 
' My dear Wuliam, fear notf iotegntj and assi< 
doity mnaC prove an overmatch for all difficulty, 
tad though I approve your not indulging a vaii 
snafidmec in your own ability, and vie wins with 
respectful apprehension the judgment of the ao- 
fienee you have to act before, yet be assured that 
ji s igment will ever be tempered by feeling that 
fsove netii^ for the widow and fiuherless. ' (Loud 



gave • the health of Mrs. 



« Sir W. Scon sdd, that if any thing coold re- 
soneile him to old age, it was the reflection that 
he had acen the rising as well as the setting sun 
sf Mrsu Siddons. He remembered well their break- 
fating near to the theatre— waiting; the whole day 
"■the crashing at the doors at sue o'clock — and 
thor goinr in and counting their fingers till seven 
oViodL Bat the very first step, the very first word 
which she ottered, was sufficient to overpay him 
fer afl his labours. The house was literaOy elec- 
trificd{ and it was only from wKnessing the effects 
of her genius, that he could guess to what apitch 
theaixical ezoellence could be carried. Those 
yeoa^ fellows who have only seen the setting sun 
of ihia distinguished performer, beautifol and se- 
rene as that was, must give us old fellows, who 
have seen its rise, leave to hold our heads a little 

** Mr. Mackat aanoonced that the snbieriptioii 
far the night arooontad to 88(ML; and he expressed 
gBMilade for this sobitantial proof of their kind- 



) 
«*Mr.J. 



'* Mr. Mackat here enteftaioed the company 
with a pathetic song. 

"Sir W. Scorr apologized for having so long 
forgotten their native land. He would now give 
Scotland, the land of cakes. He would give every 
river, every loch, every hill, from Tweed to John- 
nie Groat's house — every lass in her cottage and 
countess in her castle; and may her sons stand by 
her, as their fathers did before them, and he who 
would not drink a bumper to his toast, may he 
never drink whiskey more. 

** Sir W. Scott — Gentlemen. I cmve a bumper 
all over. The last toust reminds me of a neglect 
of duty. Unaccustomed to a public duty or this 
kind, errors in conducting the ceremonial of it 
may be excused, and omissions pardoned. Per- 
haps I have made one br two omissions in the 
course of the evening, for which I trust you will 
^nt me your pardon and indulgence. One thing 
in particular 1 nave omitted, and! would now wish 
to make amends for it by a libation of reverence 
and respect to the memory of Shakspeare. He was 
a man of universal genius, and firom a period soon 
after his own era to the present day he has been 
umversally idolized. When I come to his honoured 
name, I am like the sick man who hung op his 
crutches at the shrine, and was obliged to confess 
that he did not walk better than before. It is in- 
deed difficult, eentlemen, to compare him to any 
other indiridoai. The only one to whom 1 can at 
all compare him is the wonderful Arabian derrise, 
who dived into the bodv of each, and in that way 
became familiar with the thoughts and secrets of 
their hearts. He was a man of obscure origin, and 
as a player, limited in his acquirements. But ho 
was bom evidently with a universal genius. His 
e^es glanced at all the varied aspects of life, and 
his^ncy portrayed with equal talents the king on 
the throne, and the clown who cracks his chest- 
nuts at a Qiristmas fire. Whatever note he takes, 
he strikes it just and true, and awakens a corre- 
sponding chord in our own bosoms. Gentlemen, I 
propose * the memory of William Shakspeare.' 
•< Glee, * LighUy tread, *Us hallowM mnnd.» 
*' After the glee, sir Walter rose, and Dcgced to 
pro|KMe as a toast the health of a lady, whoseliring 
merits are not a little honourable to Scotland. The 
toast (said he) is also flattering to the national 
vanity of a Scotchman, as the lady whom I intend 
to propose is a native of this country. From the 
public her works have met with the most fevour- 
able reception. One piece of hers, in particular, 
was often acted here of late years, and gave plei^ 
sure of no mean kind to many brilliant and feshioo- 
able audiences* ' In her private character, she (he 
begged leave to say) is as remarkable as in a puuio 
sense she Is for her genius. In shoit, he wcnld in 
one word name — * Joanna Baillie.' 

'* W. Mxirziss, eiQ., advocate, was sure that all 
present would cordially join him in drinking * the 
health of Mr. Terry.' 

«« Sir W. Scott—* Mr. Baron Clerk— the cooit 
of excheouer.' 

** Mr. Baron Cuesk regretted the absenoe of his 
learned brother. None, he was sore, coold be 
more generous in his nature, or ready to help a 
Scottiwi purpose. 

" Sir W. ScoTP— There is one who ought to ba 
remembered on this occasion. ^ He is indieed well 
entitled to our great recollection — one, in shorty 
to whom the drama in this dtv owes much. Ha 
succeeded, not without trouble, and perhaps m 
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I HflrifiAe, Id dlabliiluiif a tbe- 
■tre. The joamgtr part of the eompanj majr not 
reoiUeet the theatre to vfaieh I allndef bat there 
are aoBM who with me maTremember bj nane 
the theatre in Carmbber't Cloae. There Allan 
Ramaay ettablidied his little theatre. Uis 
pastoral was not fit for the stage, but it has ita 
admirers in those who love the Dorie languaee in 
whieh it is written ( and it is not without merits of 
a Teiy peculiar kind. But, la^ioff aside all con- 
siderations of his literaiy merit, Allan was a good 
jovial honest fellow, who could crack a bottle with 
thebesL <The memory of Allan Ramsay.' 

« Mr. P. RoBUTaoR— I feel that t am about to 
tread on ticklish ground* The talk is of a new 
theatre, but wherever the new theatre may be 
erected, I trust we shall meet the old companr. 

" Sir Waltbb Scott— Wherever the new thea- 
tre is built, I hope it will not be large. There are 
two cnurs which we commonly commit— the one 
arising from our pride,* the other from our poverty. 
If there are twelve phna, it is odds but the laiigest, 
without any regard to comfintjDr an eye to the 
probable escpense, is adopted. There was the col- 
uge prelected on this scale, and undertaken in 
the same manner, and who shall see the end of it ^ 
It has been building all my life, and may probably 
last dttringthe lives of my children, and my chii* 
dren^ ohiMren. Let it not be said, when we com- 
mence a new theatre, as was said on the occadoo 
of layiuK the foundation stone of a ceitain building, 
<beholdthe endless work begun.* Play-going folks 
should attend somewhat to convenience. The new 
theatre should, In the first place, be such as mar 
be finished in eighteen months or two years; anc^ 
in the second place, it should be one in which we 
eon hear our old friends with comfixt. It is better 
that a theatre should be crowded now and theo, 
than to have a lam theatre, with benches con- 
tinually empty, to Uie discouragement of the actors, 
and the discomfort of the neetatort. (Applause.) 
« Immediately afterwards he said. Gentlemen, 
It b now weariuR lnte> and I shall request permis; 
slon to retire. Like Pailridge, I may my, 
•un gtio&t «raiii.' At my time of da^, I ean 



with lord Ogleby as to tlie riieumatism, and wul 
* There's a twinge.' I hope, therefore, you wiu 
emise me fiir tearing the chair. (The worthy 
baronet then retired, amid long, louo, and rspti^ 



mand, but actually nled^ing future hhvan ddn to 
former ones, for the liquidaUon of his debts. These, 
and a variety of other particulars are to be found 
in the exceipts of the sederunt book of the m«Bt- 
iM of Messrs. Ballantyne's creditors, a cowr of 
which has latdy been in private circulation. Hence 
the sudden, and, it must be added, rather-awkwaid 
avowal of the authorship on the part of sir Walter. 
As he was well aware tluit the oiroumsUneei would 
soon make their way through the press, he deter- 
mined to catch at some little eclat, while yei there 
was time—some little credit for disdosing that 
himself which all tlie worid were soon to learn 
from others. 
" These are items from the aecountu 
* Value of sir Walter Scott's literary property. 
' 1. Copyright of published works, esUmated at 
the rate obtained from Constable and Co. for simi- 
lar works.* 

StRonan'sWeU .... l,aO(ML 

RedgaunUet 1,300 

Crusaders S^OOO 

4,«XML 



in uus Bi«e.T 

in progress.^ Aa none of tAese are 
9 value put on them at present beyond 
e stated aa due to Ballantyne and Co. 



* S. Eventual rig^U to works sold to Constable 
and Co. for which bonds to the extent of 7,800^. 
are sranted, but for reasons above stated, no value 
ean oe rated in this Statcf 

•S. Works in 1 
completed, no value put c 
what is befbre stated aa ( 

for printing works in progress, and on the value 
of Messrs. Constable and <^'s paper on hand; but 
ultimately win be very valuable. See Appendix 
as to these woiks. 

In the debtor and creditor account of Consta- 
ble and Co. with Ballantyne and Co. , the following 
item occurs on the cremt side:— Sums advanced 
by Constable and Co. to sir Walter Scott, being 
their two-third shares of sums stipulated to be 
paid in advance for two works of fiebon not named, 
and not yet written, as per missives, dated 7th and 
90th March, 18SS. 



•' When w Walter had thua dedared,k prppos 
to nothing, that he was the man who had so long 
ooneealea his features under the mask of the au- 
thor of Waveriey, all the world stared, not so 
mnch at the unexpectedness of the disclosure, for 
It was virtually well-known before, but that tb^ 
declaration should be made at that particular mo- 
ment, when there appeared no reason for revealing 
the quasi secret A document which we have iitely 
aeen, however, explaina the cireumstance, and puu 
to flight many sage conjectures. The ui^fortunata 
position of the a&lrs of Constable and Co., and 
of Ballantvne and Ca, with the latter of which 
firms sir Walter Scott was connected, has rendered 
it necessary that their accounts should not oolybe 
looked into, but exposed to the creditors. The 
transactions recorded there show explicitly enough 
who was the author of Waverleyi— we not only 
find sur Waller Scott receives payment for these 
works, but we find him stipulating for the purchaae- 
nonqr of works then uncooceived. and of yielding 
np eteiy iUver,or tUworth» whicli he eouldoom- 



■* These works being undelivered, it i 
dered the author has an undoubted right to retain 
them,4 and impute the sums paid to acconni in 
the eeneral balance owing to Constable and Co, 

** In Appendix, No. U, being estimates of Ainds 
that may accrue to Ballantyne and Co. within a 
▼ear, occur several ourious 'narticulars relative to 
Woodstock and the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
JProduce of JVenr Workt by mr VFalier &»U jU 

priaetU m the emtns of publication, 
1. Woodstock, 3 volumes, 9,5O0{ JL a. d 

shop-price SU. 6dL boards. . . 14,9GS 10 
Deduct one-third, to reduce to 

trado'price, and cover expenses 

of sale 4^d87 10 

Cost of paper and print- 
ing (sZae as^. 

gauntlet) .... 8,885 



* «« This price la tbat ^ven flirthe tUbseqiienteditiaBi, 

f t« It if a eooda Aon of thcM bonds, that if th«y are net 
paid, the copynghti revert to the author; m> that, in ipite 
of the fUlure oT the grantert, it it iuppoeed diejr wiii be 

<«T1iis allndea to the Lilk cf Napoteon.** 
" Were the right the other way, it would be a very 
alt natter to enforce it. Anaadiorofwocluar fie- 
tkn is not to be deUvofed agaioM hU Willi a ki^ pnoooM 
to ince sir Walter Seott w predaae a eonple cf Mvahk 
would bathe CiBsareaa operatian in liieratare.^ 
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UVU 



1,000 



8,filS 10 



Add valiie of eopy-right, wSiia firtt 



6,750 
1,300 



PimdiiBe oTWooditoek . 

S.Ufe of Napoleon 
ToU. 8,000 eopiei^ 
5Sk.6d:bonda 

nedoet ooe-third, m 



8,050 



Ditto ftr 
Ditto 



7,oon 

3,706 
1,900 



81,000 



11,906 



tliii work.^ The remainder of the ImpreiiioB had 
been told to Constable and Co.*li traHee at it&^ 
fid, eaeh copy, < ct a eredit of ten months from de- 
lireiy, vith five t>er eent diieoant for any etiVer 
payment,* of whieh the trustees approved. In 
oonaequeoce of advice from sir Waiter Seott and 
Longiman and Co., it had been thoaght advisdkle 
to restriflt the first edition of the life of Namdeon 
to 6^X)0, instead of 8,000 eoj^ie^ as oripnsuy in- 



Add vahie of oopy-ri^t after first 



sUfis. 



9,004 
S»166 13 4 



11,960 13 4 



3. Utemy prodneUonsby sir Wal- 
ter Seott alreadr finished, bat 
not yetpnblishecl, though in the 
•oorae of poblieation, whieh may 

be safely stated at 

*■ At the second meeting of ereditors, held 3d 
Fcftmary, 1896, a resolation is entered, that the 
prindo^'eslablishment should be continued, both 
as a sooree of profit, and as neeessaiT for the pnb- 
~ I off sir W.Seott's works; who had requested 



1,000 



gf Mr. Gibson to oommonieate, that he was to use 
cvcfy cBertion in his power on behalf of the ere- 
dHoTB; and by the diligent emidoyment of his ta- 
lents, and MKvption of a stri4stiy eoonomieal mode 
of life, to seeore, as speedily as possible, full psy- 
aent to nil eoneemed. 

<*The erase of the delay in the pnblieation of 
the Life of Napoleon will be found in the jbllo wing 

«c «The eirannwtanoea eonneeted with the two 
liteniy works, entitled Woodstock, and the Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, havin|; been considered $ 
the imatees expressed their opmion, that so fiv as 
thcynnderstooa the nature of the bamin between 
«r Waller Scott and Constable and Co., the latter 
had no daim in law for the proceeds of either of 
diese hooka; but think it desirable for all parties 
thai they should be finished, which should be com- 
Bsmiratfd to sir Walter; and also, that be should 



*« The exeerpU contain a great am^er of item% 
which laj open the precise state of sir Walter's 
private affairs: a honared ;rears hence they may bo 
a great curiosity, and their publication may that 
be correcti at present it woidd cerUinly be inde- 
licate and unhandsome, not only to the admirable 
writer himself but also to several other private 
individuals. Every thing belonging to a great na- 
tional genius is public property, and in the course 
of a shoit time these excerpts will be sought fiv 
with avidity, and published with as little hesitation 
as Mr. Todd lately printed Milton's peeoniaiy 
squabbles with his mother-in-law. " 

The last, but not the <«hst ftssf work" of ^ 
Walter Scoitt, is his Litb ov Nafouov Bova- 
tMMrm^ a production of which neither our limits, 
nor our inclinations, will allow us to say much. 
In an historical point of view it possesses few me- 
rits, and, we are constrained to admits is equally 
unworthy of the extraordinary character it treats 
of as of its author's splendid literarr reputation. 
The extent and importance of the subject were 
calculated to afford an ample scope for the display 
of the verr highest ability. A more exciting theme 

narrstioir - '-•- * .^ - . .. ... 



be requested to giro his aid to the sale of them to 
the best advantage. — Mr. Gibson was instructed 
to endeavour to concert some arrangement with 
Constable and Co. for consigning in some bank 
dK price of the works, until all questions concem- 
r them were decided.^ 



Woodstodc, 7,900 copies of which had been sold 
to Hurst and Robinson, at 6,500^; but they being 
to complete the bar|^in, they had been 



1 to Longman and Co. on 
•* The mon^ had been paid, and was deposited 
vflh sir W. ¥iirbes and Go. to wait the issue of 
(be decision na to the respective slums of Constsp 
Ife arid Co. add sir W. Soott'a trustees, reganUng 



of narration— a fidrer field of philosophical 
templation, was never before given to kindle the 
eloquence, to exercise the wisoom and skill, or to 
stimulate the intelleetnal ambition of the histo- 
rian. Yet, notwithstanding the unquestionable 
powers of the celebrated auUior — notwithstanding 
the fame which he had ** set upon the cast"— tiie 
magnitude of the occasion, and aU the inspiring 
oircomsUnces of the undertaking, it would be vain 
to deny that the work, upon the whole, is a feilure. 
The book has, evidently, been written in haste 
and with negligence; the author has given himself 
no time either for the well-digested arrangement 
of fiicts, or profound reflection on the great combi- 
nations of political action. He has not, in simple 
language, studied his subject; but has put to- 
gether an immense mass of materials, as rapidly 
as they accumulated under his hands, with littlo 
care in the selection, and no thought fer their re- 
lative importance and measurement It it, in short, 
a voluminous compilation, executed inqeed with 
wonderful celerity, and adorned with brilliant pas- 
sages, but nothioK worthy either of the genius off 
Walter Scott or the true dignity of history. But 
the real cause of his failure m writing the history 
of our eventful times must not be traced either to 
ignorance or incapacity. It is too visible that lower 
considerations than the generous love of fama in- 



ng inem were oeciueo.' ouuuucrauuuB uud van generous love oi xamn in- 

« On the 96th May, 1896, a meeting was held, spired the author. Hence, only, the haste, the 

vhen Mr. Gibson reported psrticolars of sale of negligence, the prolixly of the composition, the 



want of compression, of reviewing, of deliberate 
arrangement — At the same time, we should be 
guilty of great injustice if we feiled to remark the 
extrnordinaiy skill displayed by sir Walter Scott 
in the relation of military events. Not only are 
the shifting alarums of the battle-field exhibited 
with all the eager animation, all the picturesque 
and diamatie energy of desoriptioDt which wow to 
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be looked for fiwm the *^ luthor of WftTerlcj," 
but the plans of «iiip»ipi, and the movpineDti of 
mmiei, are esiplAined in * ckir und methodical 
■tjle, whieh evmoei ft perfect aiH|uftliiUnce ifith 
the prijicipieft of Btmtegy-— Finfllly, of the third 
-voliinni wc BTtt bound to Bnt^ak m terms of unqua- 
lified commendation. It formi the moat 4fX.ciiJn^ 
and ddjghtful ft^gment of hermc biography with 

vhieb VB are aoqnaiDled,* 

* U k vitb mash wfi et Ih&t «e fed oandTci «ibllfed 



to notice an uiip]eAi«.Dt pputoluy 4iieti«Uun. whtch b«f 
ariMH ttrfwi^vD f«nenl G(ruj;^ua apd fir Wallrr Seutt. 
in eonacqumci.' <if tome poua^i in the litter^t '•* LiTr nfl 
NajHi)E«b4'' jji wliieh ibt- fnnurtl'i fla*liiy to tii# Ist^^ n^ 
Lltd m VTer » mun- than ^nllt^ Ui quet liuu. To thii chm-n 
the girnenL hi okuc; knicr iiiii-rCn;! m Lhff Pari^ jounmU, 
bu jfiTen tilt- **li4> dirvcL,"' uid itj-nwi^il iht^ whoC: warlt a 
rDizumct^ Sir Walter hm wncc pul>ljjilinJ n ipirittril nrply 
in the Engiuh ocuripspcm^ a;itl prcHluc^id li^ipie^ of the 
offlciil il0cuiue]i(% tiJi, im wJdch ilur paiiuen m dUcuv 
•iaa wtre fiKindied. 



TBB POBTICAL WORKS 



OF 



SIR WALTER SCOTT 



Dam rekgo, i rrip rfwt i, podet. ^ok plarfaM Mmow 
Mevioq«<tanbdJii^di^]iaL ^ 

TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE CHABLES, EABL OF DALKEITB; 
TBI! roBM II DraoBiBm, BT TU Avmom. 



Ta Poem, now offered to the poblie, is intend- 
ed to mortnte die ciutoms and mannen, wliieh 
r pcevBHed on the Borden of England and 
The inhabitants, living in a state part* 
fy pasbml and partly warlike, and combining ha- 
tjiUafeoaatant depredation with the iofloenee of 
a rade apirit of ehivafay, were often engaged in 
aecne^ Mghlj snaeepcible of poetical ornament 
As the deaeription of soeneiy and manners was 
BOfe die object of the author, than a combined 
and regular narrative, the plan of the ancient Met* 
riesl Bomanee was adopted, which allows greater 
blitiide in tlus respect, than would be consistent with 
dK dignitj of a regular Poem. The same model 
ofisred other tiidlities, as it permits an occasional 
altersdon of measure, which, in some degree, an- 
thofftses the change of rhythm in the text The 
laaihiiMij also, adopted from popular belief would 
have seemed puerile in a poem, which did not 
partaike of the rodeneaa of the old BaUad, or Met- 
rical Boamnee. 

Per theae reaaoos, the Poem was put into the 
nsutib of an ancient Minstrel, the last of the nee, 
who, aa he is supposed to have surrived the Bero- 
tadon, mt^ have canght somewhat of the nfine- 
■Kot of modem poetiy, without Ipsing the sim;- 
fiicity of his original model The date of the Tale 
iladf ia about the middle of the sixteenth centniy, 
wha moflC of die panonages aetnaUy flourished.' 
The time oeeupied bj the aedon it thiee nights 
mdtihnedaja. ^ 



INTBODUGnON. 
Tn way was long, the.wind was eold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old{ 
His withered cheek, and tresses gngrt 
Seemed to have known a better &j\ 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was earned by an orphan boy. 
The hist of aU the baids was he, 
Who sang of Border chivalry; 
Por, well-a-day ! their date was fled. 
His tuneful brethren all were dead; 
And he, neglected and qppnssed. 
Wished to be with them, and at rest 
No more, on nrancinr palfrey borne, 
He carolled, fight as Isrk at morn; 
No loncer courted and caressed. 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 
He poured, to lord and Udy gay. 
The unpremeditated lay: 
Old times were changed, old mannen gonet 
A stranger filled the Stuart's throne; 
The higoU of the iron time 
Had caUed his hannless art a crime. 
A wandering Harper, scorned and poor. 
He begged his bread from door to ooor; 
And toned, to please a peasant's ear. 
The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower: 
The minstrel gased with wishful ey»— 
No humbler resdng-place was nigh. 
¥ridi hesitating step, at last, 
The embattled poitalHuwh he passed. 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft ndled back die dde of war. 
But never closed the iron door 
Ag»inst the desolate and poor* 



gCOrrS POETICAL WOBKS. 



The dooheai^ mailced hit veanr paoe^ 
His timid mien, and rcTerend bmms. 
And bftde h^r pin the menial* tell. 
That tlu^ thoiudlend the old man well: 
For the had known adyenity, 
Thoogh born in such a high denee; 
In pride of power, in beantf*s bloom. 
Had wept oW Monmouth's bloodj tomb. 
When kindness had his wanU supplied. 
And the old man was grntified, 
BeMn to rise his minstrel pride: 
And he began to talk anon. 
Of good earl Franois,t dead and gone, 
And of earl Walter,^ rest him God! 
A braver ne'er to battle rode: 
And how full many a tale he knew 
Of the old warriors of Buoolench; 

^ And, would the aoUe doehest d^gn 

' To.Usten to an old man's strain, 
Thoo^ stiff his hand, his Toiee though weak. 
He thought, even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That if &e loved the harp to hear, 
He oould make music to ner ear^ 

The humble boon was soon obtained} 

The Aeed Minstrel audience gained. 

But, wEen he reached the room of state, 

Where rfie, with all her ladies, sate. 

Perchance he wished his boon denied: 

For, when to tune his harp lie tried. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease. 

Which nuvks security to please; 

And scenes, long pasL of joy and pain. 

Came wildering oW his a^ bnun — 

He tried to tune his harp m vain. 

The pityine duchess praised its chiine, 

And gave kim heart, and |;ave him tiqie, 

Till eveiy string's according §^ee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fidn 

He could recall an ancient strain. 

He never thought to sins again. 

It was not framed lor viDa^ churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls; 

He had played it to kinsr Charies die Good, 

When he kept court in Uolyrood; 

And much he wished, vet feared, to try 

The long fbrsotten indody. 

Amid the strings his fin|;ers strayed. 

And an uncertain warbling made. 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But When he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raiwd his &oe and smiled; 

And lightened up his fiuled ejre. 

With idl a poet's ecstasy! 

In vaiyittg cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along: 

The presenl scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot; 

Cold diffidence, and age's frost. 

In the lull tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in laithless memory void, 

The poet's slowing thou^t supplied; 

And,< while liis harp responsive rung, 

'TwBS thus tiie UiTmn wxwnaML song. 



of BiMclcQflh and MmuiMmth, vq»ie- 
aknt loffdi of BuselBadi, and widow of 

anfbrtuBate JaaMOi, duke of Hnamntk, who was be- 

"-"inlflss. 



t FEsaeb S«ott, earl rfBucdeodi, &lher to the daeheis. 
JW alter^ yi ," Bgedeue^ granterthcr tothedachcM, 
and a celraratnl waitiov* 



LAY Of THE LAST lOKSTBEU 



CA>TD X. 
L 

Turn feast was over in Branksome tower,' 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bow 'k* that was guarded by word and by qpdl. 

Deadly to hear, and deadlv to tell— 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone. 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

H. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all; 

Knight, and page, and household squire. 
Loitered through the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire: 
The stag hounds, wearr witn the chase. 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor. 
And urged, in dreams, the fiirestF>race, 

Fhmi Teviotstone to Eskdale-moor. 

IlL 

Kine-and-twent^ kni^^ts of fiune 

Hung their stuelds m Branksome hall;' 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them' their steeds from bower to staD; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all: 
They were all knirhts of metal true. 
Kinsmen to the bold Buocleuch. 

IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 
With belted sword, and spur on heel: 
Thev quitted not their harness bright, 
Neitner by day, nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest. 

With corselet laced. 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard; 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the hdnMt 

barred. 

V. 
Ten squires, ten yeomen, maildad men. 
Waited the beck of the warders ten; 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wig^t. 
Stood saddled in stable day and night. 
Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow. 
And with Jedwood axe at saddle bow.^ 
A hundred more led free in stall: 
Such was the custom of Branksome hall. 

VI. 
Why do these steeds stand ready dight? 
Why watch these warriors, armed, by nigfat^ 
They watch to bear the bloodhound baying; 
They watch, to hear the warhom braying; 
To see Saint GecMve's red cross streaming; 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming; 
They watch, against Southern force and guile. 
Lest Scroope, or Howard, or Percy's powers^ 
Threaten Braoksome*s lordly towers, 
FrraiWarkwortii,orNaworth,orinen7Cailide.4 

VH. 
Soflhis the custom of Branksome hall.— 

Many a valiant knight is hers; 
But he, the ehiefban of them all. 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall 

Beside his broken spear. 



THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 



Hovlord^Walter^!* 
When <lutled bmshen fled, i&r, 
The furies of the border war; 
When the itreeU of high Danedin 
Sav lanees gleam, and fidehiona redden. 
And heard the sloran'a* deadly relt- 
Tlien the ehief of Branluonie leQ. 

vm. 

Gm piety the diseord heal, 

Or atanch the dealh-lead*t enmitjrf 
Om ehriatiaii lore, ean patriot ceal. 

Can love of bleawd charit;r? 
No! Tainly to each holy ahnne. 
In BBntnal pilgrimage they drew^< 
Ixaplored, in vain, me graoe dinne 

J^or ehiefa their own red fidehiona dev{ 
While Cesaford owni the mle of Gar,7 

While Ettriek boaata the line of Seott, 
The alxaghtered ehieft, the mortal jar, 
The haToe of the feodal war. 

Shall never, never be finqgot! 

IX. 
la aoRtnr o'er lord Walter's bier 

The wariike foresters had bent; 
And many a flower, and many a tear. 

Old Teriot't maida and matrons loitf 
Bat oVr her warrior*! bloody bier 
The Lndjre dropped nor flower nor tear! 
V eng e a nc e , deep brooding o'er the slain. 

Had locked the sooroe of aofter wo; 
And bominr pride, and high diadain, 

Porhade tne rini^; tear to flow; 
UntU, amid his soirowing slan. 

Her aon Uaped from the nnrae'a kne»— 
" And if 1 live to be a man, 
" My &ther's death revenged shall be!'* 
Then &at the mother's tears did seek 
To dew the infimt's kindling eheek. 

X. 

AH loose her negligent attire, 

AH loose her golden hair,1 
Himg Binrgaxet o'er her danghtered aire. 

And wept in wild deipain 
Bat not akme the bitter tear 

Had filial grief supplied; 
For hopeless love, and anxious fear. 
Had lent their mingled tide: 
Kor in her mother's altered m 
Oared she to look for sjrmpatby. 
Her lover, 'ninst her tather*s elan, 

With Car m arms bad stood. 
When Mathoose-bum to Melrose ran 

All pmple with their bk>od; 

And wdl she knew, her mother dread, 

Beibre lord Cranstonn she should wed,* 

Would see her on her dying bed. 

XI.. 
Of noble fnse the L^dye eame; 
Her lather was a derk of fiune, 

Of Bethune's line of Pieardie;> 
He learned the art that none majr name, 

In Fndna, fir beyond the sea. » 
Men aaid he ehanged his mortal framn 

By feat of magie mystery; 
For when, in studious mood, he paoed 

Saint Andrew's cloistered hall, 
Hia form no darkeDiiur shadow traeed 

Upon the sonny wau!" 

* The war cry, or gathsring woid^ of a Border eUuw 



XO. 
And of his skill, as bards tcfow. 

He Uugfat that Lndye fiur, 
Till to her bidding she eould hov 

The riewleia fimns of air. *> 
And now she sits in secret bower. 
In old lord David's western toww. 
And listens to a heavy sound, 
That moans the mos^ torrets voond. 
Is it the roar of Teviofs tide. 
That chafes against the aeanr's* red sidaf 
Is it the wind that swings the oaks? 
Is it the echo from the rocks? 
What may it be, the heavy soond. 
That moans old Branksome'ft tuneU roaUif 



xm. 

At the snUen, moaning: sound. 

The bMidogs bsy aiMl howl; 
And, firom the turreta round, 

Loud whoops the startled owL 
In the hai], both squire and knight 

Swore that a storm was near, 
And looked forth to riew the idghtf 

But the niglit waa still and eiearl 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot's tide. 
Chafing with the mountain's side, . 
From uie groan of the windswung oak. 
From the sullen echo of the rock. 
Prom the voice of the coming storm. 

The Ladye knew it well! 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that ipokc. 
And he called on the Spirit of the Fdk 

XV. 

siTxmanBiT. 
««Sleep'8tthou, brotherf 

•MOTTBTrAXM amiT. 

«< Brother, 

On my hills the moon«beams play. 
From Crai|;-oro8s to Skelfhilfpen, 
By every nil, in eveiy glen. 
Merry elves their mortice pacing. 

To aerial minstrelsy. 
Emerald rinrs on brown heath tracing. 



Trip it deft and merrily. 
tip, and mark thrir nimUe 
Up, and list their music sweet 



feet! 



XVL 

BIYUSFIBIT. 

** Tears of an imprisoned maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream; 

Margaret of Branksome, sorrow Uden, 
M!ourns beneath the moon's pale bsain 

Tell me, thou, who riew'st the stars, 

When shall cease these feudal jars? 

What ahaU be the maiden's fiite? 

Who shall be the maiden's mate?" 

XVlI. 
MuuHVAiir ansiT. 
** Arthur'a slow wain his course doth roll 
In utter darkness round the pole; 
The Northon Bear lowers black and griA; 
Orion's studded belt is dim: 
Twinkling fidnt, and distant fiu*, 
Shimmers through mist each planet star; 

111 may I read their hi^ decree! 
Bat no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot's tide, and Branksome's tower. 

Till pride be quelled, and love be fi^ee." 

* Jesur, a piccipittnu bank of earth. 



scorrs poetical wobks. 



XVIIL 
The vneirtlily ToleetMMedy 

And the hea^ loimd whs etUl; 
Ik died on the mcr*s breaiL 

It died OD the side of the MIL 
B«t ro«ind lord DeTid't tower 

The Kiiind itiU floeled near; 
For it nmg in the Ledje's bower. 

And it rang in the LAdye't ear. 
She raised her stately head. 

And her heart throbbed high with pride>— 
•* Your mountains shall bend, 
And your streams aseend, 

Ere Margaret be oar foeman's bride!*' 

XIX. 
The Ladye sought the lohj hall, 

Whefe many a bold retainer lay. 
And, with jnound din, among them all. 

Her son pursued his infant play. 
A fimeied mosstrooper, i> the boy 

The trunoheon of a soear bestrode. 
And round the hall, right merrily. 

In mimie foray* rode. 
Even bearded knie^ts, in aims grown old. 

Share in his frolie gambols bore. 
Albeit their hearts, of rugged movdd. 

Were stubborn as the steel thef wore. 
J'or the naT warriors prophesied. 

How the brave boj, m future war. 
Should tame the unicorn's pride, 

Exalt the crescent, and the star.i^ 

XX. 

The ladye forgot her purpose high. 

One mome^ and no more; 
One moment gased with a mother's eye. 

As she pauMd at the arched door; 
Then, from amid the armed train. 
She called to her William of Deloraine.i« 

XXL 

A statk mosstroojpine Scott was he. 
As e'er couched border lance by knee; 
Throujrti Sdway sands, throogh Tazras most, 
BlindOid he knew the paths to crocs; 
By wity turns, by desperate bounds. 
Had baiBed Percy's best bloodhounds;^ 
In Eske, or liddel, fords were none. 
But he would ride them, one by one; 
Alike to him was time, or tide^ 
December's snow, or July's pnde; 
Alike to him was tide, or time. 
Moonless midnighl, or matin prime: 
Steady of heart, and stout of hand. 
As ever drove prey from Cnmberknd; 
Five times outlawed had he been. 
By England's king and Scotland's queen. 

xxn. 

" Sir ¥rilliam of Deloraine, good at need. 
Mount thee on the wigfatest steed; 
Snara not to spur, nor stint to ride. 
Until you oome to fair Tweed side; 
And in Melroae'k holy pile 
8e^ thou the monk of St Mary's aisle. 

Greet the ftther weU frxim met 
Say, that the fiited hour is come. 

And to-night he shall watch with thee. 
To win the treasose of the tomb: 
For this will be Saint Michael's night. 
And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright; 



> Ftray, a piedafOKT inrosd. 



And the eroas, of bloody red, 

¥rill point to the grave of the nughty 

XXIIL 
« What he gives thee, see thou keep; 
Stay not thou for food or deep: 
Be it seroU or be it book; 
Into it, knight, thou must not look; 
If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 
Better thou hadst ne'er been bon." 

• XXIV. 

** O swiftly can speed my dapplegray Meedp 
Which drinks of the Teviot clear; 

* Anin will I be here: 
And auer by none mav thy errand be done^ 

Than, noble dame, by me; 
Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Wert my neck-verse at Harihee."* 

XXV. 

Soon in his siittdle sate he fast. 

And soon the deep descent he passed. 

Soon crossed the soundinr barbican,t 

And soon the Teviot's side lie won. 

Eastward the wooded path he rode. 

Green hazeU o'er liis basnet nod*.. 

He passed the Peel^ of Goldiland, 

And crossed old Borlh wick's roaring strandr 

Dimly he viewed the rooathill's mound,*? 

Where Druid shades stiU iitted round: 

In Hawick twinlded many a light; 

Behind hin soon they set in night; 

And soon be spurred his courser keen 

Beneath the tower of Hazeldean.» 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark^-* 
** Stand, ho! thou courier of the dark." 
" For Branksome, ho!" the knight rejoine<»» 
And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turned him now from Teviot side. 
And, guided bv the tipkling rill. 

Northward the dark ascent did ride. 
And gained the moor at Horslie hill^ 
Broad on the lefWbefore him lay, 
For many a mile the Ro«nan way.§ 

XXVIL 

A moment now he slacked his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed; 
Drew saddle-^rth and oordet-band. 
And loosened in the shesth his brand. 
On Mintocrags the rooonbeaiAs gUnt,*' 
Where Bamhill hewed his bed of flint; 
Who flung his outlawed limbs to rest. 
Where fiJoons hang their |;iddy nest. 
Mid cliffs, fit>m whence hu eagle eye, • 
For many a league, his pr^ could spy; 
CUfis doubling, on their echoes borne. 
The terrors of the robber's horn; 
Cliffs, which, for many a later year. 
The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 
When some sad swun shall teach the yrore, 
AmbitioD is no cure for love. 



* iroHfteerdw place of eseentmr the Bonier muandRi* 
t Caiiisle. The necJbverje is the begiiuiiiig pf the fift^- 
fint psalm. MUerere meiy &t, ineiently reed by erinu- 
elaiming dm benefit cf cleigf. 
~" ~ the deftnepofthe enter gate oflsfeadalcastlew 

thNOi^patCiff 



iiVef, a 

$ An aneknt lUanan road. 



BoshQighshire. 



THB LAT OF THE LAST MINSTBBL. 



xxvul 

Tfiwhallenged, thenee dmC Ddonine 
To anaient Riddell*a &r doniuD,*) 

Wliere AiU, from moantaiiu med, 
Down from the lakes did raring oome» 
OrertinK eaeh ware with tawny foam, 

like the mane of a eheatnot iteed. 
In Tain! no torrent, deep or broad, 
ICgb^ bar the bold moaatrooper't road* 

XXIX. 

At the finl plnage the horae aonk low. 

And the water broke o'er the aaddle-bow: 

Abore the foaming tide, I ween, 

Scaree half the eharger'a neek was seen; 

Fur he was barded* from counter to taU, 

And the nder was armed complete in mail{ 

Newr heaTi«r man and horse 

Stemmed a midnight torrent's foree. 

The warrior's wcrr plame, I say. 

Was daggled by tne dashins spmy; 

Tet, diraagh good heart, and onr tadye's graee» 

At le^th he gained the landing plaee. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden moor the marehman won. 
And sternly shook his plomed head. 
As daneed his eye o'er Halidon,>i 
For on his soul the slaughter red 
Ot that unhallowed mom arose, 
When first the Soott and Car were foes; 
When royal James beheld the fray. 
Prize to the victor of the day; 
When Home and Douslas, in the Tan, 
Bore down Bucoleuch's retiring elan, 
TiU gallant Cessford's heaitblood dear 
Beeked on dark Elliot's border spear. 

XXXL 

In bitter mood he spurred fost. 

And aooD the hated heath was past; 

And for beneath, in lustre wan. 

Old Melroa' rose, and fair Tweed rani" 

like some tall roek, with lichens grniy. 

Rose, dimly hose, the dark abbaye. 

When Hawick ne passed, had cmfew rung, 

Nov midnight landsf were ip Meboae song« 

The aoond, upon the fitfiil gale. 

In solemn wise dad rise and foil, 

like that wild harp, whose m^e tone 

Is wakened by the winds alone. 

Bat ^len Melroae he reached, twas silence all; 

He meetlT stabled his steed in stall. 

And aooght the cooTent's lonely waU. 

Here ponaed the harp; and with its sweD 
The master's fire, and courage fell: 
Deiededl^, and low, he bowed, 
Aadf pminig timid on the crowdy>« 
He seemed to seek, in ereiy eye. 
If they ajBiproTed hia minstrelsy: 
And, diffident of present praise. 
Somewhat he spoke of former days, 
And how old age, and wandering^ong. 
Had done his lumd and harp some wnnig. 

The dnehess and her daughters fiur^ 
Aad erery gentle ladye there. 
Each after eadi. In due degree, 
Gafe pniaet to his melody; 
His hand waa true, his Toice was clear. 
And flandk they longed the rest to hear. 



•fa^fti^cr barbed, applied t» a hone aeeontredwiA 
tlMidf, the midnight senriae of tbc Catholic chweh. 



Encouraged thus, the Aged Man» 
After meet reat^ again began. 



Iv thou would'st yiew fidr Melrose aniii^ 
Go yisit it by the pale moonlight; 
For die gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the rains gray. 
When the broken arches are black i 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white;" 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the rmned central tower: 
When buttress and buttress, alternately. 
Seemed framed of ebon and ivory: 
When silver edges the imaceiy. 
And the scrolls that teach thee to Kre and dte2| 
When distant Tweed is heard to rare. 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man'h gnn% 
Then g<^— but go alone the while- 
Then Tiew Saint David's rained pile; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and nlr! 

IL 
Short halt did Deloraine make there; 
little recked he of the scene so fom 
With dagger's hilt, on the wicket ■troog. 
He struct full loud, and struck full loo^ 
Theporter hurried to the gat^— 
« Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late f** 
'* From firaoksome 1," the warrior cried; 
And straiaht the wicket opened wide: 
For Branksome's ehiefr had in battle stood. 

To fence the righu of foir Melrose; 
And lands and livmri^ many a rood. 

Had gifted the shrme for their soul's repoM. 

m. 

Bold Ddoraine his errand said; 
The porter bent his humble head; 
With torch in hand, and feet unshod, ^ 
And noiseless step, the path he trod; 
The arched cloisters, for and wide, 
Rang to the warrior's clanking stride; 
Till, stooping low his lofty crest. 
He entered the ceU of the ancient priest. 
And lifted his barred aventayle,* 
To hail the monk of Saint Mary's aisle. 

IV. 
*«The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by ne; 

Says, that the feted hour is come. 
And that to-night I shall watch with thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb." 
From snskdoth couch the monk arose, 

With toil his stiffened limbs he reared; 
A hundred years had flung their snows 

On his ttun locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the knight looked he, 

And his blue eyes gleamed wild and wide; 
<« And, darest thou, warrior! seek to see 

What heafta imd hell aUke would hide ? 
My breast, in belt of iron pent, 

Wiih shirt of hur and scourge of thorn: 
For th ree -sco re years, in penance spent. 

My knees those flinty stones have worn; 
Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what shocdd n'cr be known. 

•Jvenesyf?, visor of the hdmet. 



SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 



Wonld'at thoa thy erery ftitareyear 
Id eeaadcM pnyer and peoanoe dric. 
Yet wait thy latter end with fear» 
Tlieiiy dtfing warrior, follow me!** 

VL 

•'PenaDoe, fatiher, will 1 nonef 

Fnytr know I hardly one; 

For mail or prayer ean I rarelr taxryy 

Save to patter an Ave Manr« 

When I ride on a Border rorayi^ 

Other prayer ean I none; 

So apeed me my errand, and let me be gon% 

VU. 
Again on the kni^ looked the ehurefaman old. 

And again he tiirhed hearily; 
For he had himieir been a warrior bold, 

And fouaht in Spain and Italy. 
And he UioH oo the days that were loop; rinee hy. 
When hii limbt were itrong, and his eonrage 

was high ^— 
Now, dow and fidnt, he led the way, 
Whore^ eloiitered round, the nrden lar: 
The piilard arohet were over uieir head, 
Andbeoeath their feet werettiebonet of the detd.s 

vm. 

spreading herim. and flowVett bright, 
GUttened with the dew of night; 
Nor heri>, nor flowVet, cliatmed there. 
But waa eanred in the eloister*d arehea aa fiur. 
The monk gazed long on the lovely moon. 

Then into the night he looked forth; 
And red and hrig^t the streamer! lisht 
Were daneing in the riowing norUi. 
So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start; 
Sudden the flying gennet wheel. 
And hnri the unexpeete<l dart* 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright. 
That spints were riding the noithem light. 

K. 

By a/teel-elenehed postern door. 

They entered now the ehanoel tall: 
The daricened roof rose hish aloof 

On pillars, lofty, and lient, and small; 
The kerstone, tliat loekea eaeh ribbed aide. 
Was a neiv-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille: 
The corbells* were carved grotesque and ^im; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so tnm. 
With base and with capital flourished around, 
8^wm«^ bundles of lances whieh gariands had 
bound. 

X. 
Full many a scutcheon anil banner, riven, 
Shook to the cold nightwind of heaven, 

Around the soreeiMd altar*s pale; 
And there the dyins lamps did bum. 
Before thy low and londy urn, 
O gallant chief of Otteri>ume !? 

And thine, dark knight of Uddesdde!* 
O fiiding honours of the dead ! 
O high ambition, lowly laid! 

XL 
The moon on the east oriel shone* 
Throiwh dender shafts of shapely abne. 

By foUaged traeer]|Voombined: 
Thou would'st have thought some foiir's hand 
"Twixt poplars straight the osier wand» 



* Gtr&ettf . the Dr^)«etioiu from wiiieh 
ttoally cut m a tetasde flMc or madb 



In many a freakish knot, had twined; 
Then framed a speU. when die work was don^ 
And changed the wiUow wreaths to stone. 
The silver Kght, so pale and fidnt. 
Showed many a prophet, and many a saint^ 

Whose imapie on the glass was died; 
Full in the midst, his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished. 

And trampled the apostate's pride. 
The moonbeam kissed the holv pane. 
And threw on the pavement a uoody stain. 

xn. 

They sate them down on a marttle stone; 

(A Scottish monarch dept below;)w 
Thus spoke the monk, in solemn tone; 

** I was not always a man of wo; 
For Faynim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the cross of Crod: 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear. 
And their iron ebuig sounds strange to my etf. 

xm. 

<*In these far dimes, it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott;ii 

A wizard of such dreaded fame. 
That when, in Salamanca's care,!' 
Him listed his maeic wand to wave. 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame!*' 
Some of his dull he Uught to me; 
And, warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that deft Eildon hills in three. 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone;** 
But to speak Uiem were a deadly do; 
And for having but thought them my heart within, 

A treble penance must be done. 
XIV. 
<• When Michael lay oo his dying bed. 
His condence was awakened; 
He bethought him of his sinful deed, 
And he gave me a dgn to come with speed; 
I was in Spain when the morning rose. 
But I stood by his bed ere evening dose. 
The words may not again be said, 
That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid: 
They woiud rend this abbave's massy nave^ 
And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

"I swore to bury his mighty book, 

Xhat never moital might therein look ; 

And never to tell where it waa hid» 

Save at the chief of Branksome's need ; 

And when that need waa peat and o'er, 

A^ain the volume to restore. 

I buried him on Saint Midioers nisht, 

When the bell tolled one, and the moon roM 



from wiiidi the aidMS springy { 



And I dug his chamber amonff the deed. 
When the floor of the chancel was stained red. 
Thai his patron's cross might o'er him wave. 
And scare the fiends firom the wisaxd's gnve. 

XVI. 
•*It was a night of wo and dread, 
When Michael in the tomb I hud! 
Strange sounds along the chancel past; 
The burners waved vrithout a blast:" — 
—Still spoke the monk, when the beU tolled one 
I tell you, that a brever man 
'ttmn. William of Ddoraine, good at need. 
Against a foe ne'er spurred a steed; 
Tet aomewhat waa he chilled vrilh draad. 
And his hair did brislle upon his hand 
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XVIL 
"Loy w Mi i u i! now, the trou of red 
Points to the grave of the inii^ty dead; 
Within it bama • wondrous Itsht, 
To ehnie the •piriu that love Uie night| 
That Inmp shall bora anquenehably,!* 
UatU the eternal doom shaU be.'* 
Slov moved the monk to the broad flag^stane, 
Whieh the blood^r eros^was traeed oponf 
He pointed to a aeeret nook; 
An iron bar the warrior took; 
And ihe monk made a sign with his withered 



The grave'k huge portal to expand. 

xvin. 

With Veaftiiw heart, to the task he went; 

His anewy frame o'er the grave-stone bent; 

With bar of iron heaveil amain. 

Till the toil drops fell from his brows, like rain. 

ft vaa bj dint or passing strength. 

That he moved the mas^ stone at length. 

I wBold jon had been there, to see 

How the light broke fmth so gloriootly, 

Sizcamed upward to the ehaneel roof. 

And through the galleries fiir aloof! 

No earthlT flame blazed e'ef^o bright; 

It Aone Lke heaven's own blessed lig^t; 

And, issuing from the tomb. 
Showed the monk's cowl and visajge pale, 
Btoeed oo the dark-browed warrior's mail. 

And kiaaed his waving plame. 

XIX. 
Belbre their ejes the wizard lay, 
As if he had not been dead a day. 
His hoary beard in silver rolled. 
He seemed some seventy winters old; 
Apalmer*! amioe wrapped him round. 
With n wrought Spanian baldric bound, 

like a pilimm from beyond the sea; 
His Left hnnd held his book of might; 
A silver erom was in his right; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee: 
High and migestie was his look; 
ki whieh the feUest fiends had shook, 
Asd aU oBroffled was his fiwc 
fhey traated his soul had gotten graee* 

XX. 

OAea had William of Deloraine 
Bode through the battle's bloo^ plain. 
And tram|Hed down the warriors slain, 

And neither known remorse nor awe; 
Tet now remorse and awe he owned: 
His breath came thick, his head swam rooad. 

When this strange soene of death he saw. 
Bewildered and unnerved he stood. 
And the priest prayed fervently, and loud: 
With eyea averted, prayed he; 
Hr mifht not endure the sight to see. 
Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXI. 
And when the priest his death-pnyer had pr^*d, 
Thua uato J)eloraine he said; — 
** Now, speed thee what thou hast to do^ 
<hr, wamor, we mi^ deariy me; 
For diodh, thou may'st not look upon. 
Are gathering &st round the yawmng stone!**— 
Then Ueloraine, in terror, took 
Prom the eold lumd the miehty book, 
With uron elaaped, and witb iron bound; 
Be 1te\ M he took it, the dead man froiwnMs» 

3 



But the glare of the sepolehral light^ 
Perchance, had dazzled the warrwr's sight 

XXU. 
When the huge stone sonk o'er the tomb. 
The night returned in double gloom; 
For the moon had gone down, and the start wera 

few: 
And, as the knight and priest withdrew. 
With wavering steps and dizzy brain. 
They hardly might the postern gain. 
'TIS said, as through the aisles they passed. 
They heard strange noises on the blast; 
And through the cloister-galleries small. 
Which at midheight thread the chancel wall^ 
Loud sobs, and lauehter louder, ran. 
And voices unlike me voice of man; 
As if the fiends kept holiday. 
Because these spells were brooriit to day. 
I cannot tell how the troth may be; 
1 say the tale as twas said to me. 

XXUL 
" Now, hie thee hence," the father saidf 
** And, when we are on death-bed laid, 
O maj our dear Ladye. and sweet Saint John, 
Forgive our souls for the deed we have donef'* 
The monk returned him to his cell. 

And many a prayer and penance sped; 
When the convent met at the noontide bell. 

The monk of Saint Mary's aisle was dead! 
Before the cross was the body laid. 
With hands clasped fast, as if still he priced. 

XXIV. 

The knight breathed free in the morning wiiid» 

And strove his hardihood to find; 

He was gbul when he passed the tombstones gray 

Which girdle round the (sir Abbaye; 

For the mystic book, to his bosom prast, 

Felt like a load upon his breast; 

And his joints, with nerves (rf'iraii twined, 

Shdok, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fiun was he when the dawn of day 

Began to brighten Cheviot gray; 

He joyed to see the cheerful liglkt. 

And he said Ave Mary, as weU as he ni|^ 

XXV. 

Thesonhai 

Thesnnl 
Lnd soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Bnnksomc towen and Teviot tide. 
The #ild birds told their warbling talof 

And awakened eveiy flower that btowsf 
And peeped forth the violet pale. 

And spread her breast the mountain rose: 
And lovelier than the rose so red. 

Yet paler than the violet pale. 
She early left her sleepless oed. 

The fidrest maid of Teviotdale. 

XXVL 

Why does &ir Mamret so early awaker, 

Ajid don her kktie so hastilie: 
And the silken knots, wUoh is hony she wvnld 
nt ik % 

Why tremble bar slender fingers to tle^ 
Why does she Mop, and look often around. 

As she glides down the secret slairy 
And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound. 

As he rouses him up from his iair: 



i had brightened Cheviot grsy, 

on had brightened the Carter's* 8lde« 

n beneath the rising day 
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And, though she paaaes the postern done, 
Why is not the watchman's bogle hlown? 

xxvn. 

The liadye steps in doubt and dread. 
Lest her watohfol mother hear her tread; 
The Ladje caresses the rough blood-honnd. 
Lest his voice should waken the castle round; 
The watchman's bugle is not blown. 
For he was her foster-father's son; 
And she glides through the greenwood at dawn 
oflirfit, 
St haron 



To 



I Heniy, her own true knight. 



xxvni. 

The knieht andladye fair are met, 

And uncter the Itawthom's boughp are set 

A fairer nalr were never seen 

To meet oeneath the hawthorn green. 

He was stalely, and young, and tall. 

Dreaded in battle^ and loved in hall: 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red; 

When the half sigh her swelling breast 

Afljunst the ailken riband prest; 

When her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold,-* 

Where would you find the peerless ^r 

With Bifargaret of Branksome might compare! 

XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, methinks I see 

You listen to my minstrelsy: 

Your waving locks ye backward throw. 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow: 

Ye ween to near a melting bde 

Of two tnie lovers in a dsle; 

And how the knight, with tender fire, 
To paint his faithful passion strove; 

Swore, be might at her feet expire. 
But never, never cease to love; 
And how she blushed, and how she sighed. 
And, half consenting, half denied. 
And said that she would die a maid; 
Yet, might the bloody feud be stayed, 
Henry m Cranstoun, and only he, 
Marfpuwt of Branksome's choice should be. 



XXX. 



vain! 
strain; 



Alas! fair dames, your hopes are 
My harp has lost the encluinting 

Its lightness would my age rep 
My hairs are gr^, my Umbs are old, 
"^7 heart is dead, my veins are cold 

i may not, moat not, sing of love. 



Its lightness would my age reprove: 
_iy hairs are gr^, my Umbs are old. 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold;— 

lmaynotymoa( 

XXXL 

Beneath an oak, mossed o'er by eldj 
The baron's dwarf his courser held," 

And held his crested helm and spear; 
That dwarf was scarce an earthly man. 
If the tales were true, that of him ran 

Thnra^ all the Border, fiu* and near. 
*Twas said, when the baron a hunting rode. 
Through Bedesdale's glens, but rarely trod. 
He heard a voice ay, ** Lost! lost! lost!'* 
And, like tennisball by racquet tost, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three. 
Made from the gorae this elfin shape. 
Distorted like some dwarfish ape. 

And lighted at lord Cranstoun's knee. 
Lord Cranstoun was somewhit dismayed: 
Ols said that five ^ood mUes he rade. 

To rid him of hu comptDys 



But where he rode one mile, the dwarf ran fear. 
And the dwarf was first at the eastle door* 

xxxn. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said: 
This elfish dwarf with the baron ataidf 
Uttle he ate, and less he spoke. 
Nor mingled with the menial flock: 
And oft apart his arms he tossed. 
And often muttered, •*< Lost! lost! lostf** 
He was waspish, arch, and litberlte, 
But well lord Cranstoun served he; 
And he of his service was full fidn; 
For once he had been ta'en or slain. 
An' had it not been his ministry. 
All, between Home and Hermitage, 
Talked of lord Cranstoun's goblin page. 

xxxin. 

For the baron went on pilgnmage. 
And took with him this elSah page. 

To Mary's chapel of the Lowes; 
For there, beside our Lady's lake. 
An nflering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 
But the Ladve oflBranksome gathered a band 
Of the best that would ride at iier Gommcnd;W 

The trystihg place was Newaik Lee. 
Wat of Harden came thither amain. 
And thither came John of Thirieslane, 
And thither came William of Delwaioe? 

They were three hundred spears and three. 
Through Douglas-bum, up Yarrow stream. 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 
They came to saint Mary's lake ere day; 
But the chapel was void, and the baron away. 
They bamed the chapel for very rage. 
And cursed Jjord Cranstoun's goblin page. 

XXXIV. 
And now, in Branksome's good green wood. 
As under the aged oak he stood. 
The baron's courser pricks his ears. 
As if a distant noise he hears; 
The dwarf waves his long lean arm on high. 
And signs to the lovers to part and fly; 
No time was then to vuw or sigh. 
Fair Margaret, through the hazel grove^ 
Flew like the starUed cushat dove-* 
The dwarf the stirrup held and rein; 
Vaulted the knight on his steed amain. 
And, pondering deep that morning's scene. 
Rode eastward through the hawtlioras green. 

Whtub thus he poured the leaethened tale. 
The Minstrel's voice began to fail; 
Full slyly smiled the observant page, 
And gave the withered hand of age 
A goblet, crowned with mighty wine. 
The blood of Velez' scorched vine. 
He raised the silver cup on hirir. 
And, while the big drop filled his eye, 
Pkwred God to bless the duchess long. 
And all who cheered a son of song. 
The attending maidens smiled to* see. 
How long[, how deep, bow zealously. 
The precious juice the Minstrel ^afied; 
And he, emboldened by the draught. 
Looked gayly back to them, and toughed. 
The cordial nectar of the bowl 
Swelled his old veins, and cheered his soul; 
A lighter, livelier prelude ran. 
Ere thus his tale again b^an. 
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I. 
.KwD wid I thia my limbs were old; 
And said 1 that mv blood was eold. 
And that mj- kindly fire was fled, 
And 1117 pocvr withered heart was dead, 

And that t mirht not idng of h>vef 
How coald I to Uie dearest theme. 
That eTer warmed % Minstrel*s dream. 

So feal, so false a reereant prove! 
H^)w eould I name love's very name. 
Nor wake mj harp to notes of fl«me! 

II. 
la peaee, Uove tones the shepherd's reed, 
b war, he mounts the warrior's steed; 
b halls, ia gaj attire is seen; 
lo hamlets, dances on the g^reen. 
Lore rslea the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below and saints above; 
Fbrlove la heaven, and heaven Is love. 

IlL 
So thom^t lord Cnmitoon, as 1 ween. 
While, pondering deep the tender scene. 
He rode tbrougfa Branksome's hawthorn greeo. 

But the page shouted wild and shrill,— 

And scaaxe his helmet could he don, 
When downward from the shady hill 

A rtatelf knight came pricking on. 
Tbst wamorH stieed, so dapple-graj, 
Was dark with sweat, and splashed with daj; 

Hia armoor ivd with many a stain: 



He seemed in such a wewy plij. 
As if he had ridden the livelong night; 
For it was William of Ddoraine. 

IV. 

Bat no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sonny beam, 

He nuiiked the crane on the baron's crest;^ 

For Ma readj apear was in his rest. 
Few were the words, and stem, and high. 
That marked the foemen's feudal hate; 

For qneaUon fierce, and proud reply, 
Gave ngnal soon of dire debate. 

Their verj co u rs e r s seemed to know. 

That each waa other's mortal foe; 

And novted fire, when wheeled aroond. 

To give each ka^t bis vantage ground. 

V. 
la rapid round the baron bent; 

He sighed a sigh, and prayed a pnyer: 
The prajer waa to his patron aain^ 

The Aeh waa to his Udye fair. 
Stout Deloraltie nor sighed, nor prayed, 
Nor saoit nor lad^e called to aid; 
Bat be stooped his head, and couched his^ear, 
And spmred his steed to full career. 
The meeting of these champions proud 
Sceiaed like the bursting thunder-cloud, 

VL 
Stem was die dint the borderer lent; 
The stately- boron backwards bent; 
Beat bnekwards to his horse's tail. 
And hia plumes went scattering on the gale; 
The tougn ash ipear, so stout and true 
bto a tfaonsand flinders flew. 
Bat Ctanatoun's lance, of more avail. 
Pierced throagh, like silk, the borderer's m«Q: 
TbiOT^ shield, and>ck, and acton past, 
Deep w hU hocoin, broke at last 



Still sate the warrior saddle last. 
Till, stumbling in the morUl shock, 
Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 
Hurled on a heap lay man and horse. 
The baron onward passed his course; 
Nor knew, so giddy rolled his brain. 
His foe Uj stzetched upon the plain. 

vn. 

Bat when he reined his courier round, 
And saw his foeman on the ground 

Lie senseless as the bloody cUy, 
He bade his page to stanch the wound, 

And there heslde the warrior stay. 
And tend him in his doubtful state. 
And lead him to Branksome castle-giAe. 
His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 
** This Shalt thou do without deby) 
No longer here myself may stay; 
Unless the swifter I speed away, 
Short shrift will be at my dying day." 

VUL 
Away in speed lord Cranatonn rodei 
The gohlio-page behind abode: 
His lord's command he ne'er withalood» 
Though small his pleasure to do good. 
As the corslet off he took, 
The dwarf espied the mighty book! 
Much he marvelled, a knight of pride, 
like a book-bosomed priest should ridc^ 
He thought not to search or stanch tha wonnd^ 
ITntil the secret he had found. 

IX. 
The iron band, the iron clasp. 
Resisted long the elfin grasp; 
For when the first he had nndofWy 
It dosed as he the next begun. 
Those iron clasps, that iron band. 
Would not yield to unchristened hand^ 
Till he smeared the cover o'er 
With the borderer's curdled gore; ' 
A moment then the volume spread. 
And one short spell therein we read. 
It had much of glamour might,' 
Could make a ladye seem a kniajhtf 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall. 
Seem tapestry in lordW hall; 
A nutshell seem a gilded barge, 
A sheellng* seem a palace large, 
And jouth seem age, and age seem yoathf— 
All was delusion, nought was truth. 

X. 

He had not read another speD, 

When on his cheek a bufiet feU, 

80 fierce, it streished him on the pl■i]^ 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismayed. 

And shook his huge and matteo head; 

One word he muttered, and no m oie ■ 

<* Bfan of age, thou smitest son!"— 

No more the elfin page durst trj 

Into the wonderous book to pry: 

The cbflps, though smeared with Chtistba gQC% 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak.— 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot fthrive; 

It was not given by man alive.^ 
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XL 

UnwiUingly himadf he addreMed, 

To do hU mMter's high behest: 

He lifted up the linng corse. 

And laid it on the veaiy horse; 

He led him ioto Branksome hall, 

Befoie the beards of the irarders allt 

And eaeh did after swear and say. 

There only passed a wain of haj. 

He took him to lord DaTid's tower. 

Even to the. Ladye*s secret bower; 

And, but that strooger spells were spreadi 

And the door mi^^t not be opened. 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whatever he did of gramaiye,* 

Was always done mialicioiiuy; 

He flung the warrior on the ground. 

And the blood welled fireshly from the wound. 

xn. 

As he repassed the outer court. 

He spied the fiur young child at sport; 

He thought to tram him to the wood; 

For, at a word, be it onderstoodi 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seemed to the boy some comrade gay 

Led him fiorth to the woods to play; 

On the drawbridee the warders stout 

Saw a terrier ana lurcher passing oat 

xm. 

He led (he boy o*er bank and fell, 

tTntil they came to a woodland brook; 
The running stream dissolved the spell,* 

And his own elvish shape he took. 
Could he have bad his pleasure vilde. 
He had crippled the jomti of the noble child; 
Or, with his fingers long and lean. 
Had strangled him in fiendish spleen; 
But his awful mother he had in dread, 
And also his power was limited: 
So he but scowled on the startled child. 
And darted through the forest wild; 
The woodland brook he bounding crossed. 
And laughed, and shouted ««Lost! lost! losi!" 

XIV. 
Full sore amazed at the wonderous change. 

And firightened, as a child might be. 
At the wild yell, and visage strange. 

And the daik words of gramaiye. 
The child, amidst the forest bower, 
Stood rooted like a lily flower; 

And when at length, with trembling pace. 
He sought to find where Branksome lay. 

He fearedto see that ^aly fine 
Glare irom some thicket on liis wi^. 
Thos, starting oft, be journeyed on. 
And deeper in the wood is gone, — 
For aye tlie more he sought nis way. 
The fiirllier still be went aatray. 
Until h» heard the mountains roond 
Bing to the baying of a hound. 

XV. 
And bark! and haik ! the deep-moa&ed baric 

Gomes nigher still, and nigher: 
BoratB on the path a dark blood-hound. 
Bis tawny muzzle tracked the ground. 

And hu red ere shot fire. 
Boon as the wildered child saw be. 
He flew at him right furiooslte. 



I ween you would have seen with joj 
The bearing of the gallant boy, 
When, worthy of his noUe sire, 
His wet cheek glowed \wixt fear and inf 
He faced the blood-hound manfully. 
And held his little bat on high; 
So fierce he struck, the do|^ afraid. 
At cautious distance hoarsely bayed. 

But still in act to sprinr; 
When dashed an archer through the g^ade^ 
And when he saw the hound was stayed. 

He drew his tough bowstring: 
But a rough voice cried, ** S&oot not, hoj! 
Ho! shoot not, Edward— lis a boy!** 

XVL 

The speaker issued from the wood. 
And checked his fellow's suriy mood. 

And quelled the ban-dog's ire: 
He was an English yeoman good. 

And bom in Lancashire. 
Well could he hit a fidlow deer. 

Five hundred feet him fro; 
With hand more tnie, and eye more dear. 

No archer bended bow. 
His coal-black hair, shorn round and elos^ 

Set off his sOn-bumed face; 
Old England's sign, Saint George** cross^ 

His rarret-cap did grace; 
His bugle-horn tiung br his side. 
All in a woU'-skin baldric tied: 
And his short fiddhion, sharp and dear. 
Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 

xvn. 

His kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reached scantly to his luiee; 
And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbished sheaf bore he: 

His buckler scarce in breadth a ^ao. 

No larger fence iiad he: 
He never counted him a man 

Would strike below the knee;* 
His slackened bow was in his hand. 
And the leash, that was his blood-honnd'a 

XVIIL 
He would not do the fiur child harm. 
But held him with his powerful arm. 
That he might neither fight nor flee; 
For when tne red cross spied he. 
The boy strove long and violently. 
•* Now, by Saint George," the archer eries^ 
'* Edward, methinks we have a prize! 
This boy's fiur face, and courage free^ 
Show he is come of high degree." 

XIX. 
** Yes! I am come of high deme. 

For I am the heir of bold Buecleoeb; 
And, if thou dost not set me free. 

False southron, thou shalt deariy me! 
For Walter of Harden shall come with a^ 
And William of Deloraioe, good at need. 
And everv Scott fivm Esk to Tweed; 
And, if thou dost not let me go. 
Despite thy arrows, and thy bow, 
111 haye thee hanged to feed the ennr!»* 

XX. 

« Gramerey, for thy good will, fidr bojl 
My mind was never set so high; 
But if thoa art chief of such a cbo. 
And art the ton of iOfih a man, 
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totliyi 
On* wardeot had need to keep j 
Mrbow of jew to a basel wand, 

Tlumlt make tbem work upoa die Wirder. 
Meantime be pleased to eome with me, 
For good lord Daere ■hah thoa tee. 
I think oor work is well begun, 
Wlm we have taken thy father** mo.** * 

XXL 
Aldboarii ^e ehild waa led awaj, 
la Brankaome ttiU he teemed to ttigr, 
For ao tlM dwarf hit pait did playt 
And, in the thape of that jooog bcj^ 
He wro ught the eattle mneh annor. 
The oomradea of the yonng Boetfeneh 
He pinahed, and beat, and oTerthrew; 



Najr, aome of them he well nigh tlew. 
Be tore dame Bdbmdlin't tilken tirv, 
And, na Srm HaU ttood by the are. 
He Ughted the maleh of bit bandolier,* 
And wofidly teorehed the haekbuttecr.f 
it may be hardly thought or taid. 
The miaehief that the urehio made, 
Tin many of the eastle guested, 
Tht& the yonng baron was pottetted! 

xxn. 

WcD I ween the oharm he held 
T^ noUe Lndye had toon ditpeUedi 
But Ae was' deeply batied then 
To tend the wounded Delonune. 

Moth the wondered to find him lie, 
On the ttone threthold tiretebed aloi%; 

She tboi^t tome tpirit of the dqr 
Had done the bold mots-trooper wrong; 
Bccanie, despite her precept dread, 
Perthanne he in Che book had read« 
Bat the broken lanee in hit botom ttood. 
And it was earthly steel and wood. 

xxia 

She drew the tplinter from the wonnd. 
And with a charm the itanehed the blood:^ 

She bade the gash be cleansed and boundf 
No tonger by his couch the ttood; 

&< she has ta^en the broken lance, 
And washed it from the clotted gore. 
And aalYed the splinter o*er and o'er.* 

William of Deloraine, in Innce, 
Whene'er she turned it round and round. 
Twisted, as if she galled bis wound 
Then to her maidens she did ssy. 
That he should be whole man and sound, 
Within the course of a night and day. 

Ml long she toiled; for she £d rue 

Jiiihsp to fifiend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 
Sopniaed die day-the evenrag fell, 
TwM near the Ume of curfew bell; 
ne air waa mild, the wind was calm. 
The scream was smooth, the dew was balm; 
EVn the rode watchman, on the tower. 
Enjoyed and blessed the lovely hour; 
nr more fidr Margaret loved and blessod 
Tfte hoftt* ofsileoee and of rest. 
Q^ the high turret sitting lone, 
we wnked at times the lute's soft tone; 
Too«hed a wild note, and, aU between, 
TW^ of the bower of hawthorns groen. 



• JteadWfer.b^ ftrmfiyinr 
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Her Kolden hair streamed free from btttd. 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand. 
Her blue eyes sought die west ate. 
For lovers love the western star. 

XXV. 
Is yon the star, o'er Penchiyit Pen. 
That rises slowly to her ken. 
And, spreading broad its waverii 
Shakes its loose tresses on the-n^. 
Is yon red glare the western itar^ 
O, tisthebetconbboeofwar! ' 
Scarte could she draw her tightened bnnkh. 
For well she new the fire of deadi! ^^ 

The warder viewed it blazing ttaoniL 
And blew his varnote loud andloo? 
Till, at the high and haughty woa^ 
Kock, wood, and river, rung aronn£ 
The blast alarmed the festal haSL 
And starUed forth die warriors ad; 
Far downward, in the castle-yard. 
Full many a torch and cresset glared; 
And helms and plumes, confiisedly totsod. 
Were in the bUse half seen, half loatf 
And spears in wild disorder shook, 
Uke reeds beside afrosen brook. 

^ xxvn. 

The seneschal, whose sUver hair 

Was reddened by the torohes' glare, 

Stood in die midst, with gesture prood. 

And issued forth his mandates lend. 

" On Penchiystj^ows a bale of fire. 

And three are kindling on Priesthanghfwire^ 

Ride out, ride out. 

The foe to scouti 
Mount, mount, for Branksome,* eveiT manl 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone dn. 

That ever are true and stouL 
Ye need not send to Liddesdale; 
For, when they see the blazing bale, 
Elliots and Arn^strongs never IdL-- 
Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life! 
And warn the warden of the strife. 
Youni^ Gilbert, let our beacon blase. 
Our kin, and clan, and friends, to raise. **M 

XXVDL 
Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 
Heard, for below, the comers* tread. 

While lood the harness rang, 
As to dicir seats, with clamor dread. 

The ready horsmen spreng; 
And trampling hoofs, and iron cool% 
And leaders' voices, mingled notes, 
And out! and out! 
In has^ route, 

The horsemen galloped forth; 
Dispersing to the sooth to seoHl, 

And east, and west, and north. 
To view their coming enemieS| 
And warn their vasaids and alUes. 

xxtx. 

The ready page, with fannied hand 
Awaked die need-fire'if tlumbering btmM, 

And ruddy bhithed the heaven: 
For a theet of flame, from the tuiret high. 
Waved like a bloodflag on die t^. 

All flaring and uneven. 
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And •oon m aoore of firea, I ween, 

From height, und hill, and eliff, were teen; 

Each withwariike tidings franghti 

Each from each the •isnal oaugfat; 

Eaeh after eaeh thej i^eed to right, 

As itara arise upon the night 

Thej gleamed on manj a dusky tarn,* 

Haunted bj the lonelj eam;t 

On many a cairn's gray pyramid. 

Where nnis of mignty chiefs lie hidj" 

Till high Dunedin the biases saw. 

From SoUra and Dumpender Law; 

And Lothian heard the regent's order. 

That all should bownef: them tpe the Bovder. 

The liYelonr night in Branksome rang 

The eeaseless sound of steel; 
The castle-bell, with backward elang, 

Sent forth the larum peal; 
Was frequent heard the heavy Jar, 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keen and tower. 
To whelm the foe with deadly shower; 
Was frequent heard the changing guard; 
And watchword from the sleepless ward; 
While, weaned by the endless din, 
Blood^iound and nan-dog yelled within. 

XXXL 

The noble dame, amid the broil. 
Shared the gray seneschal's high toil. 
And spoke of danger with a smile; 
Cheered the young kni^ts, and eoundl nge 
Held with the chiefs oTriper age. 
No tidings of the foe were brought. 
Nor of his numbers knew they aught. 
Nor in what time the truce he sought 

dome said, that there were thousands ten. 
And others weened that it was nought 

But Leven dans, or Tynedale men. 
Who came to gather in black inail,| 
And liddesdafe, with small avail. 

Might drive them ligfatlv back agen. 
So passed the anxious night away, 
And welcome was the peep of day* 

Cbaixd the high soundr-4he listening throng 

Applaud the Master of the song; 

And marvel much, in helpless age. 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend, no daughter dear. 

His wandering toil to share and eheeri 

No son, to be his father's stay. 

And guide him on the rugged way? 

<• Ay, once he had— but he was dead!'^^ 

Upon the harp he stooped his head. 

And buried himself the strings withal. 

To hide the tear, that fain would fill. 

In solemn measure, soft and dow. 

Arose a Other's notes of wo. 

SwMR Teviot! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blase no more; 

No longer stwl-dad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shoiec 

Where^ thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 

AU, aU is pcMcefiil, aU is still. 



* Torn, a mountain lake. 

t Earn, the Seottidi eaglBk, % Btmwe, aaato leafly. 



As if thy waves, since time was bom. 
Since first they rolled their way to Tweed, 
Had only heara the ahepherd'a reed. 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

IL 
Unlike the tide of human time. 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each gnef, retains each crime. 

Its eariiest course was doomed to know 
And, darker as it downward bears. 
Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has eobed with me, 
& still refleets to memory's eye 
The hour, my brave, my only boy. 

Fell by \he ride ot great Dundee.! 
Why, when the volleving musket plagred 
Anunst the bloody irighlaDd blade. 
Why was 1 not beride him laid !— 
Enough— he died the death of fiune; 
Enough — he died with conquering Grwme! 

m. 

Now over border, dale and fell. 

Full wide and far was terror spread; 
Fqrpathless march, and mountain eell, 

T&B peasant left his lowly shed.s 
The fiitehtened flocks and herds were, pent 
Beneath the peel's rode battlement; 
And maids and matrons dropt the tear. 
While ready warriors seised the spear. 
From Branksome'a towers, the watchman's €J9 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy. 
Which, curling in the ririog sun. 
Showed southern ravage* was begun. 

IV. 
Now loud the heedfhl gate^ward cried— 

'' Prepare ye all for olows and blood! 
Wat Tinlinn,4 from the Liddel-ride, 

Comes wading through the flo#d. 
Full oft the Tynedale snatohers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock; 
It was but iMt Saint Bamabright 
They rieged him a whole summer night. 
But fled at morning; well they knew. 
In vain he never twanged the je^. 
Right sharp has been the evening shower. 
That drove him from hla Liddel tower; 
And, by my &ith," the gate- ward aaid, 
«I think twiU prove a Warden-raid. »• . 

V. 
While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing bartncan. 
He led a small and ahaggy nag. 
That through a bog, from hag to hagf 
Could bound like any Bilhope atag,o 
It bore his wife and children twain. 
A hal&dothed serfl was aU their train; 
His wife, stout, ruddv, and dariL-browed, 
Of silver brooch and l>r&celet proud,* 
Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of stature nasring tal^ 
But spandy formed, and lean withalt 
A battered morion on his brow; 
A leathern jack, as fence enow, 
On his broad shoulders loosdy hungf 
A border axe behind was dung; 

His spear, sis Scottish dls in length. 
Seemed newly died with goret 

His shafts and bow, of wonderous strength. 
His hardy partner bore. 



An inroad eoaiBuuided hv the warden in 
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YL 
fhu to the Udfe did Tinlinn ihov 
The tidiBn of Uw Eodiih foe.— • 
<« Belled WW HowardT !• marohiiig here. 
Aad hot lord DMre,> with nuuiy ft ipetr, 
And bU the German hasbat-men,* 
Who long ha:fe lam at Ashertoi: 
Thcj ttOMLd the liddel at eoi^ hour. 



Aad bvmed my little loneW tower; 

The fiend reeeive their ■ools therefor! 

It had not been homed this year and mora 

Bam-rard, and dweiliog, blazing bright. 

Served to guide rae on my flight: 

Bat I wma ehaied the liTelong night. 

Black John of Akeahaw, andFeigoa Gneme, 

TvJl Cut upon mj traces came. 

Until I torned at Priestbanghaerogg, 

And abot their hones in the bog. 

Slew Fergua with mj lance oatright— 

1 bad hiea long at high despite: 

He drove my cows last Fastem'S night** 

VIL 
Now, veanr aeonts from Liddesdale, 
Fsst horrying in, confirmed the tale^ 
As Csr as they could iodse by ken. 

Three honrs would bring to Teviot's strand 
Tbree thoaaand armed Englishmen. 

Meanwhile, foil many a wariike band, 
Fnm Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade. 
Came in, their chip's defence to aid. 
There was saddlinf^ and mounting in haste. 

There was priekmg o'er moor and lee; 
He that was last at the trysUng place 

Was bat Itgfatly held of his gay ladye. 

VUL 
From fair Saint Maiy^s silver wave. 

From dreary Garoeseleugh*s dusky height. 
His ready lanoes Thirlestaoeio brave 

Arn^^ed beneath a banner bright 
the treaanred fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreath his ihield, since royal James, 
Encamped by Fala's mossy wave. 
The proad distinction ^teful gave. 

For fiuth mid feudal jars; 
What time, aave Tbirlesune alone. 
Of Seodand's stubborn barons none 

Wonld march to southern wars; 
And faenee, in &ir remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has home; 
Hence his high motto shines revealed— 
** Beady, aye ready,'* for the field. 

IX. 
An aaed knight, to danger steeled. 

With many a moss-trooper, came on: 
And azore in a golden field. 
The atara and crescent graced his shield. 

Without the bend of Murdieston," 
Wide Uy his lands rouod Oakvood tower, 
And wide roand haunted Casde Ower; 
High over Borthwiek's mountain flood. 
His wood-embosomed mansion stood; 
la the dark glen, so deep below. 
The herds (H plundered England low. 
His bold retainers' daily food, 
Aad bought with danger, blowa, and blood. 
Marandinc chief! hia aole delight 
The moomigbt raid, the morning fight; 
Rot even the flower of Yarrow'a charms, 
In youth, might tame his rase for arms; 
Aad still. In age, he spumed at rest. 
And itiU hia brows the helmet pressed, 



Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlsy's spotless mowt 
Rve stately warriors drew the sword 

Befiire their Other's band; 
A braver knight than Harden's lord 

Ne'er beltra on a brand. 



Seotts of Eskdale,i2 a stalwart band. 

Came trooping down the Todduiwhilli 
By the sword they won their land. 

And by the sword they hold it stUL 
Hearken, Ladye, to the tale. 
How thy sires won fair Eskdale.— 
Earl Morton was lord of that valley fiir. 
The Beattisons were his vassals there. 
The earl was genUe, and mild of mood. 
The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and i«di| 
High of heart, and hangfaty of word. 
Little they recked of a ume liege lord. 
The earl to fidr Eskdale came. 
Homage and sdgnory to claim: 
Of Gilbert the Galliard, a heriot* be sought, 
Saying, ** Give thy best steed, as a vassafodghL ' 
—"Dear to me is my bonny while steed. 
Oft has he helped me at pinch of need; 
Lord and earl though thou be, I trow, 
I can rein Bucksfoot better than thoo." 
Word on word gave fuel to fire. 
Till so highly blazed the Beattisons' Ire, 
But that the earl to flight had U'en, 
The vassals there their lord had slain. 
Sore he plied both whip and spur. 
As he nived his steed throuj||h Eskdale molri 
And it fell down a weary weiefat. 
Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XL 
The earl was a wrathful man to see. 
Full &in avenged would he be. 
In haste to Branksome's lord he spoke, 
Saying— *< Take these traitors to thy yokei 
For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold. 
All Eskdale 111 sell thee, to have and hold: 
Beshrew thy heart, of the Beattisons' clan 
If thou leavest on Esk a landed man: 
But spare Woodkerrick's lands alone. 
For he lent me his horse to escape npon.'^— 
A g^ man then was Branksome bold, 
Down be flung him the purse of ||^ld; 
To Eskdale soon he spurred amain. 
And with him five hundred riders has ta'en. 
He left his merrymen in the midst of the hill. 
And bade them hold them close and still; 
And alone he wended to the plain. 
To meet with the Galliard and all his tnun. 
To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said.* — 
<< Know thou me for thy liege lord and head: 
Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 
For Seotts play best at the roughest game. 
Give me in p^MC my heriot due. 
Thy bonny white steed, or thou sbalt roe. 
If my horn 1 three times wind, 
Eskoale shall long have the sound in mind." 

XU, 

Loudly the Beattison langhed in soom^- 
'* Little care we for thy winded horn. 
Ne'er shall it be tiie Galliard's lot. 
To yield his steed to a lianghty Scott 



The ffeudal raverior, in ecrtam eaaci, was entitled M 
tbe beet horse of die Tawal, m name of H«ric^ or Hes^ 
zeld. 
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Wend thou to Brttiluoine back on foot. 

With niftf nmr and mirj boot.'*-* 

lie blev His bugle ao loud and hoarae, 

lliat the dun deer started at far Cndkeroaa; 

He blew aeain ao loud and olear, 

Throogh tne graj mountain miA there did laneea 

appear; 
And the third blait rang with meh a din. 
That the eohoea answered from Pentoim»linny 
And all his riders oame lightlj in. 
Then had you seen a gallant shook, 
When saddles were emptied, and lances broke! 
For each scornful word the Galliard had said, 
A Beattison on the field was laid. 
His own good sword the chieftain drew. 
And he bore the GaUiard through and throagh( 
Where the Beattisons' blood mixed with the rilL 
The Galliard's Haugfa, men call it stUl. 
I1ie ScotU have scatti^red the Beattison elan. 
In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 
The Tallejr of Esk, from the mouth to the aouree, 
Was lost and won for that bonnj white horae. 

xni. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Ueadshaw came. 
And warriors more than I may name; 
From Yarrow-cleuch to Hindhaug*8wair, 

From Woodhouselie to Chester-glen, 
Trooped man and horse, and bow and ipearf 

Their gathering word was Bellenden." 
And better hearts o*er Border sod 
To siege or rescue never rode. 
The Lad^e marked the aids come in, 
And high her heart of pride arose: 
She bade her youthful son attend, 
That he might know his &tl>er's friend. 

And learn to fiice his foes. 
** The boy is rioe to look on war; 
I saw him araw a cross-bow stifi^ 
And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven's nest upon the slifT; 
The red cross, on a southern breast. 
Is broader than the raven's nest: 
Thou, Whitslade, shaU teach him his weapon to 

wield, 
And oter him hold his father's diield." 

XIV. 
Well may you think, the wily page 
Cared not to fiice the Ladye sage. 
He counterfeited childish fear, 
And shrieked, and shed full many a tear. 

And moaned and plained in manner wild. 
The attendants to the Ladye told. 

Some &iry, sure, had changed the child. 
That wont to be so free and bold. 
Then wrathful was the noble dame; 
She blushed blood-red for veiy shame:— 
*( Hence! ere the clan his &intness view; 
Hence with the weakling to Bocoleuch!— 
Wat Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Banglebum's lonely side — 
Sure some fell fiend has eursed our line, 
That oovard should e'er be son of mine!' 

XV. 
A heavy task Wat Tinlinn had. 
To guide the counterfeited lad. 
Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that il^omen'd elfish freigh? 
He bolted, sprung, and reared amain. 
Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 
It cost Wat Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a SeoCtidi mi]«| 



But, as a shallow brook they erossed. 
The elf, amid the runninr stream. 
His figure changed, like form, in dream, 

And fled, andshouted, ••Lost! lost! loit!' 
Full fiut the urehin ran and lawfaed. 
But &ster still a cloth yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn's yew, 
And pieneed his shoulder through and thro^A 
Although the imp might not be slain. 
And though the wound soon healed again. 
Yet, as he ran, he yelled for pain; 
And Wat of Tinlinn, much aghast. 
Rode back to Branksome fiery fiuL. 

XVL 

Soon on the hill's steep verge he stood. 
That looks o'er Branksome°s towers and woooi 
And martial murmurs, from below. 
Proclaimed the approaching southmi foe. 
Throoffh the dark wood, in mingled tone. 
Were Border-pipes and bugles blown: 
The coursers' neighing he could ken. 
And measured tread of marehing men; 
While broke at times the solemn hum. 
The Almayn's sullen kettle-dmm; 
And banners tall, of crimson sheen. 

Above the copse appear; 
And, glistening through the hawthorns green. 

Shine helm, and shield, and qiear. 

Light fornrers first, to view the ground. 
Spurred their fleet coursers loosely rounds 

Behind, in close array and fiwt. 
The Kendal archers, all in green. 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 
Advancing from the wood were seen. 
To bade and guard the archer band. 
Lord Daere's bill-men were at hand: 
A hardy race, on Irthing bred. 
With Urtles white, and crosses red. 
Arrayed beneath the banner tall, 
ITiat streamed o'er Acre's conquered wall 
And minstrels, as they marched in order, 
F'»yed^*<Noble lord Dacre, he dwella o» Uaa 

xvm. 

Behind the English bill and bow. 
The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight in daik array, 
By Conrad led of'^Wolfenstein, 
Who brouriit the band from disUnt Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay; 
The camp their home, their Uw the sworcL 
They knew no country owned no lord.N 
Thev were not armed like England's son^ 
got bore the levin-darting guns; 
Buff coats, all frounced and 'brbidei-ed o'cn 
And morsing-horas* and scarfs they worex 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade; 
And, as they marched, in rugged tongue. 
Songs ofTeutonic feuds they sung. 

XIX. 
But loader still the clamour grew. 
And louder still the minstrels blew. 
When, from beneath the greenwood treeu 
Bode forth lord Howard's chivaliy; 
His men at arms, with glaive and spear. 
Brought up the battle's glittering rear. 
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TWre mMBf a YouUiful kvigfat, foU keea 

Tt Eiia hi* ijwn, m armi vat teen; 

Witt fiwour i« hit orptt, or glove, 

Mtmoritl of hit Itdye-lovc 

80 rode th«T forth in fair amy. 

Tin ioD their lengthened tinet diiplaTi 

Then called a halt, and made a standi. 

And oied, «• Saint George fiir merrj Eoglaod! 

XX. 
Nov eveiy EncUth eje, intent. 
On Brankaoine't anoied tovert vat bent: 
So aear they were, that they might know 
The ttraining harth of each crott bov: 
Om battlement aad baKixan 
Gleamed axe, and tpear, aad partisan; 
Ftleoa and etilver,* on eaeh tower, 
Stood procnpt their deadly hail to ihower; 
Aad flnahii^ armonr iircqueot broke 
From edJying whirls of sable tmoke. 
Where, upon tower and tnrret head. 
The aeathiag piteh and molten lead 
Reeked, like a witeh*t cauldron red. 
While jet thty gaxe, the bridget fidl, 
Tbe vicke* opei, and from the wall 
Bidet fixth the ooaiy tenetohaL 

XXI. 
Anned he rode, all save the head. 
His vhste beard o'er his breatt-plale ipreadt 
Utthroke b^ ^e, erect hit seat. 
He nUed hit easer eonrser's nit; 
Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, 
Aad, high eorvetling, tlow advance: 
b an of truee, hit oetter hand 
Dijplaved a peeled willow wand; 
His sooire, attending in tbe rear. 
Bore hi^ a gaunOet on a tpear. 1* 
When thi^ c:tpied hira riding out, 
Lord Howard and lord Daere ttoiil 
Sped to the frout of their array. 
To hear what thit old knight thould ti^. 



XXIL 
''Ye Englith warden lordt, of you 
D-naiids the ladye of Buooleuch, 
Wliy, Vaiust the truce of Border^ide, 
Id boaiiTe guise ye dare to ride. 
With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand, 
Aad all yon mercenary band. 
Upon the boands of fair Scotland? 
Mj ladye redet you tvith return; 
Aad, if but one poor straw yon bnm. 
Or do our towers so much molest. 
As seare one twallov from her netC, 
Saint Biaiy! but well light a brand. 
Shall warm your heartht in Cumberland.'* 



xxm. 

A vratfafol man was Dacret lord, 
Hot calmer Howard took the ward: 
** Maj\ pleate thy dame, lir tenetchal. 
To seek the cattle's outward wall. 
Oar panai«aAtp«t-«rmt shall show. 
Both why wk came, and when we gow'* 
The meaance aped, the noble dame 
To the wall*t ootarard cirole came; 
Each chief anmnd leaned on his spear, 
To see the poraninuit appear. 
AQ ia lord Howard's livery dressed. 
The lion argent decked his breast; 



• AMkat fieoes Qfactinery. 



He led a boy of blooming hufr— 
O light to meet a mother't view ! 
It wat tbe heir of great Bucdeuch. 
Obeiianoe meet the herald made. 
And thus his matter't will he laid: 

XXIV. 
•* It irkt, high dame, my noble lordt, 
'Gainst ladye lair to draw their twordt; 
But yet they may not tamely tee. 
All through the western wardeniy, 
Tour law-oontemniuff kintmen ride, 
And bom and tpoil Uie Border-tide; 
And ill beteemt your rank and birth 
To make your towert a fleraen't-firth.* 
We daim from thee William of Deloraine, 
That he may suffer march-treaton pain;** 
It vat but latt Saint Cuthbert't even 
He pricked to Stapleton on Leven, 
Harriedf the landt of Richard Mntgram^ 
And tlew hit brother by dint of gialve. 
Then, tince a lone and widowed dame 
TJtete rettleit ridert may not tame. 
Either receive within thy towert 
Two hundred of my matter't powers. 
Or ttraight they tound their warritoii,^ 
And ttorm and tpoil thy garriion; 
And thit fair boy, to London led, 
ShaU good king Edwanl't page be bred.* 

XXV. 

He eeatedr—and lond the boy did ety,— • 
And ttretch'd hit little armt on hish; 
Implor'd for aid each well-known faee. 
And ttrove to teek the dame't embrace. 
A moment changed that ladye't cheer; 
Gushed to her eye the unbidden tear; 
She gased upon the leadert round. 
And dark and tad each a-arrior frowned; 
Then, deep within her tobbing breatt 
She lockea the struggling sigh to rest; 
Unaltered and collected stood, 
And thut replied in dauntlett mood?— 

XX VL 

Say to yoor lords of high emprise. 
Who war on women and on boys 
That either William of Deloraine 
Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treaton tfatafV 
Or else he will the combat take 
'Gainst Mosgrave, for his honour's sake. 
No kniirht in Cumberland so good, 
But WQliam may count with nim kin and blood* 
Knighthood he took of Douglas' sword, !• 
When Englith blood swelled Ancram ford;>* 
And but that lord Dacre't steed vat wight, 
And bore him ably in the flight. 
Himself had teen him dubbra a kniriit 
For the Toone heir of Branktorae't Tine, 
God be his aid, and God be mine; * 
Through me no friend shall meet hit doom; 
Here, while 1 live, no foe finds room. 

Then, if th^ lords their puipose urge. 
Take our defiance loud and high; 

Our slogan is their Ivke-wakel dirge^ 
Our moat, the grave where they shall lie.** 

XX VU. 

Prood she looked round, applause to claimp* 
Then lightened lliirlestane^s eye of flame; 
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Hit bof^ Wat of Harden blew: 
Pennls and pennons wide were flung'. 
To Hesfen tne Border slogan rang, 

•* Saint Maiy for the jonog Baeeleneh!'* 
The English war-eiy answered wide. 

And rorward bent eaeh southern spear; 
Each Kendal archer made a stride. 

And drew the bow-string to his eari 
Eaeh minstrel's waivnote loud was blown:— 
But, ere a gray-goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman galloped from the rear. 

xxym. 

« Ah! noble lords!" he, breathless, said, 
** What treason has your march betrayed^ 
What make you here, from aid so far. 
Before yon walls, around you war^ 
Your foemen triumph in the thought. 
That in the toils the lion's caught 
Already on daik Ruberslaw 
The Douglas holds his weapon-sehaw,* 
The lanees, waring in his train. 
Clothe the dun heu> like autumn grain; 
And on the Liddel's northein strsind. 
To bar retreat to Cumberland, 
Lord Maxwell ranks his merry men good. 
Beneath the eagle and the rood; 

And Jedwood, Esk, and Teriot dale. 
Have to proud Angus oome; 

And all the Merse and I^auderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 

An exile from Northumbmand, 
In liddesdale I've wandered long; 

But stiU my heait was with meny England, 
And eannot brook my country's wrong; 
And hard I've spurred all night to show 
The musteriug of the coming foe." 

XXIX. 

** And let them come!" fierce Daere eried; 
" For soon yon crest, mr father's pride. 
That swept the shores or Judah's sea. 
And waved in gales of Galilee, 
From Branksome's hiehest towers displayed. 
Shall mock the rescue's lingering aid!— 
Level each harqoebuss on row; 
Draw, roeny archers, draw the bow; 
Up, bill-men, to the walls, and ay, 
Daere for England, win or die!" 

XXX. 

«< Tet hear," quoth Howard, « caln^y hear, 

^or deem mv words the words of fear: 

For who, in neld or foray slack. 

Saw the blanche lion» e'er foil back? 

But thus to risk our Border flower 

In strife against a kingdom's power. 

Ten thousand Scots 'gainst thousands three, 

Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladye made. 

Ere conscious of the advancing aid: 

Ix Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 

In sin^e fight,'* and if he gain. 

He gains for us; but if he's err~ 

Tis but a sin^e warrior losi: 

The rest, retreating as Uiey came. 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame." 

XXXI. 

ni could the haochtv Daere brook 
His brother-warden's sage rebuke: 
And yet his forward step he stayed, 
And slow and sullenly obeyed. 
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But ne'er again the Border-side 
Did these two lords in friendship ridef 
And this slight discontent, men say, 
Cost blood upon another day. 

XXXH. 

The pnrsuivant-atparms again 

Before the castle took his stand; 
His trumpet called, with parieying strain. 

The leaders of the Scoaish band; 
And he defied, in Musmve's right. 
Stout Deloraine to single fieht; 
A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 
And thus the terms of fight he said>— 
** If in the lists n>od Musmve's sword 

Vanquish the Knight of Deloraine, 
T jur youthful ehiefuin, Branksome's lord, 

Shsll hostase for his clan remain: 
If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 
The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe'er it falls, the English hand, 
Unharmins Scots, b^ Scots unharmed. 
In peaceful march, like men unarmed. 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberiand. " 

XXXOl. 

Unconscious of the near relief. 

The proffer pleased eaeh Scottish ehief^ 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsayed. 
For thoueh their hearts were brave and true. 
From Jedwood's recent sack they knew. 

How tardy was the regent's aid: 
And yon may guess the noble dame 

Durst not the secret prescience own. 
Sprung from the art she might not name. 

By which the coming help was known. 
Closed was the compa^ and a{p«ed. 
That lists should be enclosed with speed. 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn: 
Thev fixed the morrow for the stri(e. 
On foot, with Scottish axe and knife, 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn; 
When Deloraine, from sickness fr<eed. 
Or else a champion in his stead. 
Should for himself and chieftain stand. 
Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay. 
Full many minstrels sing and say, 

Such combat should be made on horse. 
On foaming steed, in full career. 
With brand to aid, when as the spear 

Should shiver in the course: 
But he, the jovial hari»er,2> taught 
Me, yet a youth, how it was fought. 

In guise which now I say; 
He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of black lord Archibald's batUe Uwa,tt 

In the old Douglas' day. 
He brooked not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong. 

Or call his song untrue; 
For this, when they the goblet idied. 
And such rude taunt hadchafed his pride. 

The bard of EleuU he slew. 
On Teviot's side, in fight they stood. 
And tuneful hands were stained with blood; 
Where still the thorn's white branehea wav« 
Memorial o'er his rival's grave. 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom. 
That dragged my oiaiter to hit tombi 
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Hov OoKBun't maideM tore their hair, 
Wq* till Clieir eyes were dead and dim, 
Ami wrong their bands fiir love of him. 

Who died at Jed wood Air^ 
He died! — W» aeholun, one by one, 
To the eold aiient grave are gao»; 
And 1, alas! aanrive alone. 
To mnae o*er rivalries of yore; 
And grieve that 1 shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before^ 
Par, with mr minstrel brethren fled, 
My jc^oasy of^ong is dead. 

Hs panned: the listening dames again 
Appland the hoary Minstrel's strain; 
With manr n word of kindly eheer,-^ 
h pity hafi^ and half sincere,— 
Marvelled the duchess bow so well 
His legendary song could tell,— • 
Of sncaeot deeds, so long forgot; 
Offends, whose memory was not; 
Of Cbresta, now laid waste and bare; 
Of towers, which hariwar now the hare; 
Of aannera, long since changed and gone; 
Of chiefa, who under their gray stone 
So Im had alept, that fickle Faroe 
Had hmcted from her rolls their name, 
Aad twined round some new minion *s head 
The &ding wreath for which they bled; 
1b sooth, Twna strange, this old man's irerse 
Coold call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well pleased; for ne!er 
Wss flattery lost on poet's ear. 
A nniple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile; 
E'ea when in age their flame expires, 
Her dnleet breath can fiin its fires: 
Thrir drooping &ney wakes at praise. 
Aid strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 

Snulcd d>en, well pleased, the Aged Man, 
And thoa his tale eontinned ran. 



Gaix H not vainc— they do not err, 
Who say, that, when the Poet dies. 

Mute Naiore raoams her worshipper. 
And celebrates his obsequies; 
Who say, tall clifT, and cavern lone, 
For the departed bard make moan; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill; 
That fiovrers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his loved groves that breexes sigh. 
And oaka, in deeper groan, reply; 
And riTers teach their mshing wave 
To nMirmnr dirges round his grave. 

IL 
Kot that, in aootfa, o'er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn; 
Bat tfam the stream, the wood, the gale, 
b voeal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else foreotten long^ 
Lived in the poet's fiuthful song. 
And, with the poet's paiting breath. 
Whoae measonr feels a aeeond death. 
The mnid's pale shade, who wails her lot, 
That love, true love, should be forgot. 
From roae aod hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel's bier: 
Tbe phantom knight, his gloiy fled, 

» o'er the field he heaped with dead| 



MoanU the wild bhst that sweei 

And shrieks along the battle-phin: 

The chief, whose antique erownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song. 

Now, from the mountain's misty thnne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 

His ashes undistinguished lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die; 

His groans the lonely caverns fill. 

His tears of rage impel the rill; 

All mourn the minstrel's hsrp unstnmg. 

Their name unknown, their pnuse unsoBf . 

UL 
Scarcely the hot assault was staid. 
The terms of truce were scarcely made. 
When they could spr, firom Branksome's 
The advancing maitn of martial powers; 
Thick clouds of dust afer appeared. 
And trampling steeds were raintly neard; 
Briglit spears, above the columns dun, 
Glsinced momentary to the sun; 
And feudal banners fair displayed 
The bands that moved to Branksome's aid, 

IV. 
Vails not to tell each hardr dan. 

From the fair Middle Marshes came; 
The Bloody Hearth blazed in the van. 

Announcing Douglas' dreaded name! 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
Where the Seven Spears of WedoerirameP 

Their men in battle-order set; 
And Swinton' laid the lance in rest. 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 

Of Clarence's PlantageneL 
Nor lists 1 sar what hundreds more. 
From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 
And Tweed's fiur borders, to the war. 
Beneath the crest of Old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn's mingled banners come, 
Down the steep mountain elittering far, 

And diouting still, *< a Home! a Home!'^ 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent. 
On many a courteous message went; 
To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid; 
And told them, — how a truce was made. 
And how a day of fight was ta'en 
Twixt Muserave and stout Deloraine; 

And how the tsAve prayed them dear. 
That all would sUy'the fight to see, 
And deign, in love and courtesy, 
To taste of Branksome cheer. 
Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 
Were England^s noble lords forgot; 
Himself, Uie hoary seneschal. 
Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 
Those gallant foes to' Branksome hall. 
Accepted* Howard, than whom kniriit 
Was never dubbed more bold in fmit; 
Nor, when from war and armour free. 
More femed for stately courtesy. 
But angry Daere rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 

vr. 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you aak. 
How these two hostile armies met? 

Deeming it were no easy task 
To kMp the truce which here was iet| 

Where martial spirits, all on fire. 

Breathed only btbod and mortal ire. . 
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By nratoAl inroadip mutml blowi^ 
Bj habit, and b j aatioii, Ibei, 

They met on Teriot't atrand: 
Ther met, and sate them mingled dovn, 
UTithoot a threat, without a frowo, 

Ab brothers meet in foreign land: 
The handa, the spear that lately grasped. 
Still in the mailed gauntlet clasped, 

Were interehanfi;ed in greeting deari 
ViBors Here raised, and taces shown. 
And manr a friend, to friend madeluown, 

PartooK of aodai cheer. 
Some drove the iolly bowl about; 

With diee ana draughts some chased the day; 
And some, with many a meny shoot. 
In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Portoed the foot-ball pky.' 
VII, 
Tet, be It known, had bugles blown. 

Or sign of war been seen. 
Those bands, so fair tog<^er ranged. 
Those hands, so frankly interehanged. 

Had died with gore the green. 
The meny shout b)r Teviot aide 
Had sunk in war-ories wild and wide. 

And in the groan of death; 
And whingers,* now in friendship bare. 
The aoeialmeal to part and share. 

Had found a bloody slieath. 
"Twixt troee and war, sueh sudden change 
Was not Infrequent, nor held strange. 

In the old Bordeivdar;* 
But yet on Branksome^ towers and town. 
In peaceful merriment, sunk down 

The sun's declining ray. 

VUL 
The blithsome signs of wassel gay 
Decayed not with the dying day; 
Soon through the latticed windows tail 
Of lofty Braoksome's lordly hall, 
Divid^l square by shafts of stone. 
Huge nakes of ruddy lustre shone; 
Nor less the rilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakers'^clang: 
And fivouent, on the darkening plain. 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whisSe ran. 
As bands, their stragglers to regain. 

Give the shrill watchword oftheir clan;^ 
And revellers, o'er their bowls, proclaim 
Dou{^ or Daore's conquering name. 

IX. 
Less frequent heard, and fiunter still. 

At length, the various clamours died; 
And you might hear, from Branksome hill. 

So sound but Teviot's rushing tide; 
Save, when the changing sentind 
The ohallenTC of his watch could tell; 
And save, where, through the daric profocmd, 
llie clanging axe and hammer^s sound * 

Rung from the nether lawn; 
For many a busy hand toiled thet^. 
Strong pales to shape, and beams to sqoara. 
The lists' dread barriers to prepare 

Against the moirow's dawn. 
X. 
Margaret from hall did soon retreat. 

Despite the Dame*s reproving eye; 
Nor marked she, as she left her seat. 

PuUmany a stifled sigh: 
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For many a noble wairioir strofve 
To win the flower of Teviofk lore, 

And mm a bold ally.— 
Wilh throbbing head and anzioos hettl^ 
All in her lonely bower apart. 

In broken sleep she lay; 
By times, fttHn silken couch she rosei 
While jet the bannered hosts repose. 

She viewed the dawning day: 
Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 
First woke the loTeliest and the best 

XI. 

Shegazed upon the inner court. 

Which in the tower's tall shadow lay; 
Where coursers' clang, and stamp, and anot^ 

Had rung the live-long yesterday; 
Now still as death; till, stalking slow,— 

The iingling spurs aoinouncea his trend,*— 
A stately warrior jMssed l>elow; 

But when he raised his plumed head i 
Blessed Mary ! can it ne.^— 
Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers. 
He walks tlirough Branksome's hostile iowv% 

With fearless step and free. 
She dared not sign, she dared not i 
Oh ! if one paee's idumbers break, 

His blooa the price must pay! 
Not all the pearls queen Maiy wean, 
Not Margaret's yet more precious tears. 

ShaUbuyhisJifeaday. 

xa 

Yet was his hazard small; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin pace; 
This to his lord he did impart. 
And made him seem, by glamour ai^ 

A knight ftx)m hermitage. 
Unchallenged, thus, the warder's post. 
The court, unchallenged, thus he croaae^ 

For all the vassalage: 
But, O! what magic's quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret's azure eyes! 

She started from her seat; 
While with surprise and fear she strove^ 
And both could scarcely master love—* 

Lord Henxy's at her feet 

xm. 

Oft have 1 mused, what puipoae bad 
That foul malicious urehin nad 

To bring this meeting round; 
For happy love's a heavenly si^. 
And by a vile malignant sprite 

In such no joy is found; 
And oft I've deemed, perehanee he thooglit 
Their erring passion might have wrought 

Sorrow, and sin, and diame; 
And death to Cranstoun's gallant imlgh* 
And to the gentle ladye bnght, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 
True love's the gift which God has gnoi 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fimtasy's hot fire. 
Whose wishes, soon as granted fly; 

It liveth not in fierce desire. 
With dead desire it doth not di«| 
It is the secret sympathy. 
The silver link, the silken tie. 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul oi|n bind.—* 
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N<»«' lesfe we Bfarpvet and her knight. 
To tell joa of the approoehiiig fi|^ 

XIV. 
Tbetr warning blut the boglei blew, 

TIm pipe's shrill port* arouied eaoh elan: 
Ib hute, the dendly itrife to view. 

The troopinc warriors eacer ran: 
Thick round the lists their luiees stood, 
like Unated pines in Ettriek wood; 
To Brankaoase many a look thej threw. 
The eombntants' approach to view. 
And handled many a word of boast, 
Aboot the knight each fiivoaied most 

XV. 
Meantime ftill anxious was the damei 
For now aroae disputed claim. 
Of who should fight for Deloraine, 
Twixt Harden and twixt Thiriestane: 
They gan to reckon kin and rent, 
And Drowning brow on brow was bentf 
Bat vet not looe the strife— for, lo! 
Himarif, the knight of Deloraine, 
Strong, aa it seemed, and free from pain. 
In armoar sheathed from top to toe. 
Appeared, and craved the combat due. 
The dame her charm socoessful knew,t 
And the fieree chie& their claims withdrew. 

XVL 
When far the liaU thej sonsht ^ plain, 
The statelr lady's sUken ran 

Did noble Howard hold; 
Uaanned by^ her side he walked. 
And mneh, in courteous phrase, they talked 

Of feats of arms of old. 
Cosily has ^arb— his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet, shaped of buff. 

With aaUn slashed, and lined; 
Tawnr has boot, and gold his spur. 
His donk waa all of Poland fur, 

ffis hoae with silver twined; 
His Bilhon blade, by Marehmen felt, 
Hnng in a broad and studded belt; 
Henee, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
CaU'd noble Howard, belted WIU. 

xvn. 

Bdund lord Howard and the dame. 
Pair Mnrgaret on her palfrey came. 

Whose foot-doth swept the ground; 
White was her wimple and her veil. 
And her loose locks n ehaplet pale 

Of whitest voaes bound. 
The lordly Angus, bv her side, 
in coortesjr to cheer her tried; 
Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broidered rein. 
He deemed she suddcred at the sight 
Of w ai t io ta met for mortal fight; 
But cnnae of tenor, all ungnesicd, 
Wss fluttering in her genUe breast. 
When, In their chairs of crimson placed, 
the dasae and she the barriers graced. 

XVUL 
Mse of the field, the young Buedeoch, 
An Bi^sh knight led forth to riew; 
ficaree rued the nor his present plight, 
80 nsaeh be kmgcd to see the fight. 
Whhin the lists, in knightly pnde^ 



High Home and hanghty Daere ridei 
Their leading staA of sted th^ wicld» 
As marshals of the mortd field;' 
While to each knight thdr care atalgned 
Like vantage of the son and wind. 
Then herauis hoarse did load proddm. 
In king and queen, and warden'! name. 

That none, while lasU ttie strife. 
Should dare, by look, or urn, or word. 
Aid to a champion to afibrd. 

On peril of his life; 
And not a breath the silence broke. 
Till thus the dtemate herdds spoke>^ 

XIX. 
vraum ■xbaxji. 
Here standeth Richard of Mnsgrave. 

Good knight and true, and freely bon. 
Amends fitmi Ddoraine to crave. 

For finil despiteous scathe and soom: 
He sayeth, that William of Ddorune 

Is trdtor fidse by Border laws; 
I1iis with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause! 

XX. 

icomsH nmALD. 
Here standeth William of Deloraine, 
Good knight and true, of noble strain. 
Who sayeth, that fod treason's stdn. 
Since he bore arms, ne'er soiled his eoiti 
And that, so help him God above! 
He will on Muagrave's body proves 
He lies most fbuUy in his throaL 

lOKD DACBB. 

Forward, brave champions, to the fi|^t! 
Sound trumpets!—— 

XOBDHOMZ. 

God defend the right!' 

Then, Teviot! how thine echoes rtng^ 
When bugle-sound and trumpet dang 

Let loose the martid foes, 
And in mid list, with shield pdsed hig|i. 
And measured step and waiy eye. 

The combatants did dose. 

XXI. 
ni would it suit your Kentle ear. 
Ye lovdy listeners, to hear 
How to the axe the hdms did sound, 
And blood poured down from many awoimd| 
For desperate was the strife and long. 
And dtner warrior fierce and stronc. 
But, were each dame a listening taught, 
I well oodd tdl how warriors fight; 
For I have seen war's liditning flashing. 
Seen the davmore with bayonet chuhing. 
Seen through red blood the war-horse ifithing^ 
And sconuMl, amid the redimr strife. 
To yield a sti^ for death or IBe. 

XXU. 
'TIS done, Ms done! that fatd blow 

Has stretched him on the bloody pldn; 
He strives to rise— Brave Mosgrave, no! 

Thence never shdt thou rise I 

He chokes in blood— 4ome i. 

Undo the visor's barred band. 



I Haste, ere the sinner shall expire! 
Of all his guilt let him be shnven. 
And sBMMdi hii ptth from earth to 
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xxnL 

III hiBte the holy friar spedr^ 
Hit naked foot was died wiih red. 

As through the lifts he ran: 
Uomindfol of the shouts on high,' 
That hailed the conqueror's vietoty, 

He raised the djpng man; 
Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 
At o'er him lie kneeled down in prayerj 
And idU the oruoifir on hi|;h 
He holds before hit darkening eye; 
And still he bends an anxious ear. 
His filtering penitence to hear; 

Still props nim from the bloody tod; 
Still, even when soul and body part. 
Pours shostly comfort on his neart. 

And nids him trust in God ! 
Unheard he prays; — the death-pang's o'er! 
Biehard of Musgimve breathes no more, 

XXIV. 
At if exhausted in the fight. 
Or muting o'er the pitqous sight, 

The silent victor stands; 
Hit beaver did he not unclasp. 
Marked not the shouU, felt not the grasp 

Of gratulating hands. 
When, lo! strange cries of wild surprise, 
Ifingled with seeming terror, rise 

Among the Scottish bands; 
And all, amid the throng'd array. 
In panic haste save open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man. 
Who downward tr^m the castle ran: 
He crossed the barriers at a bound. 

And wild and ha|^gard looked around. 
As dizzy, and m pain; 

And all, upon the armed ground. 
Knew William of Deloraine! 
Each ladye sprung from seat with speed; 
Vaulted each marshal from his steed; 

*< And who art thou," they cried, 
" Who hast this batde fought and won?" 
His plumed helm was soon undone— 

** Cranstonn of Teviot^side ! 
For this fidr prize I've fought and won:"— 
And to the Ladye led her son. 

XXV. 
Full ch the rescued boy she kissed, 
And often pressed him to her breast; 
For, under all her dauntless show. 
Her heart had throbbed at ey/ety blow; 
Yet not lord Granstoun deigned she greet, 
Though low he kneeled at her feet 
Me list not tell what words were made. 
What Douglas, Home, and Howard sai^- 

—For Howard was a eenerous foe— 
And how the clan uniteo prayed. 

The Ladye would the feud forego. 
And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cnnttoon't lord and Teviot't Flower. 

XXVT. 
She looked to river, looked to hill. 

Thought on the tpirit's prophesy. 
Then broke her silence ttern and toll.-* 

*' Not Tou, but Fate, hat vanquiihed me; 
Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot't tide and Branksome's tower. 

For pride is quelled, and love is free." 
She to^ fiur Margaret br the hand, 
Who, breathless, tremhhng, tearee night ati 

That hand to Grautount lotd gsve ibe>* 



« At I am tnie to thee and thineu 
Do thou be true to me and mine! 

Thit datp of love our bond thall be^ 
For this is your betrothing dav. 
And all these noble lords shall ttagr. 

To grace it with their company." 

XX vn. 

All at ther left the listed plain. 
Much of the stonr she did gain; 
How Granstoun fought with Delonfaie^ 
And of his page, and of the book 
Which fivm we wounded kniriit he t«ok| 
And how he sought her castle nigli. 
That mom, by help of gramaiye; 
How, in Sir William's armour dight. 
Stolen by his page, while slept the knight» 
He took on him the single fight 
But half his tale he left uosuid. 
And lingered till he joined the maid^-~ 
Gared not the LAdye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day; 
But well she thought, ere midnight t 
Of that stranse page the pride to tame. 
From his fou hands the book to save. 
And send it back to Michael's grave- 
Needs not to tell each tender word 
'Twixt Margaret and twixt Gnnstoun't lar^ 
Nor how the told of former woes, 
And how her bosom fell and rose. 
While he and Musgrave bandied blowt.— 
Needs not these loven' jovs to tell; 
One day, fair maids, youll know them welL 

xxvm. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Ebd wakened from his deathlike tranoe; 

And taught that, in the listed plain. 
Another, in his arms and shield, 
Acainst fierce Musgrave axe did wield. 

Under the name of Deloraine. 
Hence, to the field, unarmed, he ran. 
And hence his presence scared the clan. 
Who held him for some fleeting wraith,* 
And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved, 
Yet, when he saw what Kan had proved^ 
He greeted him right neartiue: 

He would not waken old debate^ 

For he was void of rancorous hate. 
Though rude, and scant of courtevf . 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 
Unlett when men at arms withstood. 
Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 
He ne'er buro grudge for stalwart Uow, 
Ta'en in fair fight from {gallant foe: 

And to twas seen of him, e'en now. 
When on dead Musgrave he looked 4own% 

Grief darkened on his nigged brow, 
Though half disguised with a firown^ 
And thus, while sorrow bent hit head. 
Hit fiieman^ epitaph he made. 

XXIX. 

' Now, Biehard Mutgrave, liett thou here! 

1 ween, my deadly enemv; 
Fov, if I tlew thy brother drar, 

Tliou tlewest a titter't ton to me; 
And when I lay in dungeon dark. 

Of Naworth GatUe. long montht tfaiea^ 
Till ransomed for a thousand mark. 

Dark Musgrave, it wat long of thee. 



' The ■piitial ayparitisa of a Bving 
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Aad, Mwgn^e, eoold our fight be tried. 

And tlioa wert now dWe, at 1, 
Ko oKHtal man ahonld xu dlnde. 

Till one, or both ofoa, did die. 
Tet rest thee, God! for well 1 know 
I mt^ shall find a nobler foe. 
!■ all the northern eounties here, 
Whoae word is inafle, ipar, and tpear,* 
ThoQ wert the beat to follow eear. 
Twaa pleaaore, m we looked i>ehind. 
To aee now thou the ehaae eouldst wind. 
Cheer the daik blood'^ioandi' on hit wmj^ 
And with the bogle rouse the fi«y! 
fM me the landa of Deloraine, ^ 
Ds» Moagrave were alive agsin.'^— 

XXX. 

So raoonied he, till lord Dacre's band 
Were bowning back to Comberland. 
Ther raised brave MutgraTe from the field. 
And' laid him on hit blcwdy shield; 
On levelled laneet, finir and foor, 
Br toma, the noble burden bore. 
Before, at timet, upon the eale. 
Was heard the Minstrel't plaintiTe wail; 
B^od, four prieatt, in table ttole, 
Song req[niem finr the warrior't toid: 
Aroand, the horsemen slowly rode; 
With trailing pikes the spearmen trode; 
And thus the gallant knieht they bore, 
Throngh Lid<teadale, to Leven^s shore; 
Tbenee to Holme Coltrame*s lofty oave, 
Aad laid him in his fiaher*s grave. 

The harp'a wild notes, though bushed the song. 

The mimie march of denth prolong; 

No« seems it &r, and now a-near, 

Xow mcets^ and now eludes the ear; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep, 

Now bintly dies in valley deep; 

Seenu now aa if the Minstrers wail. 

Now the aad requiem loads the gale: 

Last, o'er the warrior's dosing grave, 

Bang the full ehoir in ehoral sUvel 

Afo:r due panae, they bade him tell. 

Why he, who touched the harp so weD, 

Should thna, with ill-rewarded toil. 

Wander a poor and thankless soil. 

When the more generous southern land 

Wonld wd requite his skilfol hand. 

The aged harper, howaoe'er 
His only friend, his harp, was dear, 
liked not to hear it ranked so high 
Above his flowing poesy; 
Less liked he stiU, that seomful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear; 
ffign waa the sound, as thus again 
The bard reanmed his Biinstrel strain. 



BBinaa there the man, with cool so dead,i 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This ia mj own, my native land! 
Wboae heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
At home hia Ibotateps he hath turned, 

FVon waodering on a foreign strand? 



"Ite hrndt that owtr Oow to Berwick fbrth do bear, 
haffeftr their blazon had, the tnafle, ipur, snd tpeai 



If aneh there breathe, go, mark him weUi 
For him no Minstrel raf^nret sweUj 
High thoodi his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless nit wealth at wish can elaimt 
Despite those titles, power, and pel^ 
The wretch, concentred all in aelf^ 
living, shall forfeit fiiir renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To me vile dust, from whence he sprang, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and uniong. 

IL 

O Caledonia! stem and wild. 

Meet nurte lor a poetic child ! 

LAud of brown heath and tbagrf wood. 

Land of the mountain and theflood, 

Lmid of my tiret! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knitt me to thy rugged ttrand! 

Still, at I view each well-known aeene. 

Think what it now, and what hath beni, 

Seemt at, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friendt thy woodt and ttreama are kftt 

And thot I love them better ttUl, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

Bv Yarrow't ttream ttill let me ttray, 

Tnougfa none thould guide my fiseble wayt 

Still feel the breexe (town Ettriok break. 

Although it chill my withered cheek; 

Still lav my head by Teviot't ttone. 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The bard may draw hit parting groan. 

m. 

Not tcorned like me ! to Branktome Hall 
The minttrelt came, at festive call: 
Troopii^ th^ came^ from near and fiff. 
The jovial (tfiettt of miilh and war; 
Alike for featt and fight prepared. 
Battle and banquet both they thared. 
Of late, before each martial dan. 
They blew their death-note in the van. 
But now, for eveipr merry mate, 
Roae the portcullit' iron grate; 
They toond the pipe, they ttrike the ttring^ 
They dance, they revel, and they ting. 
Till the rude tnrrett thake and ring. 

IV. 
Me litU not at thit tide dedare 

The tplendour of the tpoutd rite. 
How muttered in the chi^^ fidr 

Both maid and matron, tquire and knight| 
Me littt not tell of owchet rare, 
Of mantlet green, and bruded hdr. 
And kirtlet furred with miniver; 
What plumage waved the dtar round. 
How tpurt, and ringing ehainlett, tound: 
And hard it were for bard to tpeak 
The chanceful hue of Margaret't cheek; 
That lovely hue whidi comet and fliet^ 
At awe and thame dternate rite. 

V. 

Some bardt have tong, the ladye high 
Chapd or dtar came not nigh; 
Nor durat the ritet of toootal grace. 
So much the feared each holy ^lace. 
Pdte tlandert thete;*— 1 trutt nght well. 
She wrought not by foi-bidden tpdl^ 
For mighty wordt and tignt have power 
O'er tpritet in planetary hour: 
Yet tcarce 1 prdte their venturous part. 
Who tamper with tuch dangenma art: 
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Bat this for fiutlifiil tralh I mf. 
The Lftdre br the dtar stood, 
jOf sable TelTet ner am^, 

And on her head a cnmson hood. 
With pearls embroidered and entwined, 
Goarded with gold, with ermine lined{ 
A meriin sat upon her wrist,* 
Held bjr a leash of silken twist. 

VI. 

The spontal rites were ended soon; 

Twas now the meny hour of noon. 

And in the lofty arohed hal| 

Was spread the |^rg;eou8 festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedfnl haste. 

Marshalled the rank of eveiy gnest; 

Pages, with readr blade, were there. 

The mighty meal to earre and share: 

O'er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 

And pnnoely peacock's nlded tnin,4 

And o'er the boar-head,» garnished brare. 

And cygnet^ from St Mary's wayef* 

O'er ptnmigan and Tenisoo, 

The priest had spoke his benison; ^ 

Then rose the riot and the din. 

Above, beneath, without, within! ^ 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rang trumpet, shalm, and psalteiy; 

Their clanging bowls old warriors ooaffed. 

Loudly they spoke, and loodly laugned; 

Whisperea TOttng knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, hi|;h perched on* beam. 

The elamoar joined with whistling scream. 

And flapped their wings, and sho<NL their bells. 

In concert with the sti^-hounds' yells. 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine. 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply. 

And all is mirth and reveliy. 

VIL 

The goblin page, omitting still 

No opportnni^ oCill, 

Strove now, wiirle blood ran hot and high. 

To rouse debate and jealousy; 

TUl Conrad, lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine. 

And now in humour hislily crossed, 

About some steeds his band had lost, 

High words to words sucoeedine still. 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthil;? 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men caU Dickon Draw-the-sword. 

He took it on the page's saye, 

Hnnthil had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose. 

The kindling discord to compose: 

Stem Rutheilbrd right little said, 

Bot bit his ^ove and shook his head.—* 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stoat Conrad, cold, and drenched m blood. 

His bosom gored with many a wound. 

Was by a woodman's lyme-dog foand; 

Unknown the manner of hia death. 

Gone was his brand, both sword and dioidi; 

But ever from that time, twas said, 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

vnt 

The dwai^ who feared his naiter'k eye 
Might his foul treatihbit, csple. 
Now sooghvthe easUe botbur, 
Where many ayoeman, bold and free. 



Revelled as merrily and well 

As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 

The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-braes;^ 

And he, as by his breeding bound. 

To Howard's laern men sent it roond. 

To emit them, on the Ensrlish side. 

Red Roland Forster loudW cried, 

" A deep carouse to yon fair briae!'' 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 

Foamea forth, in floods, the out-brown ale| 

While shoot the riders every one. 

Such day of mirth ne'er cheered their claB» 

Since old Buccleueh the name did gain. 

When in the clench the buck was ta'eii.i* 



The 



IX. 



he wily page, with vengeful thought. 
Remembered him of Tinlinn's yew. 

And swore, it should be dearly bought. 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molert. 

With bitter gibe, and taunting jest; 

Told, how he fled at Solwar strife. 

And bow Hob Armstrong cheered his wife: 

Then, shunning still hit powerful arm. 

At unawares he wrought nim harm; 

From trencher stole his choicest cheer. 

Dashed from his lips his can of beca*; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on. 

With bodkin pierced him to Uie bone: 

The venomed wound, and festering joint. 

Long after rued that bodkin's point. 

The startled yeoman swore and spumed, 

And board and flaggonroverton»Ml, 

Riot and clamour wild began; 

Back to the hall the urchin ran; 

Took in a darkling nook his post. 

And grinned, and muttered, ''Lost! lost! lost!** 
X. 

Bt this, the Dame, lest farther fray 

Snould mar the concord of the day. 

Had bid the Minstrels ^une their lay. 

And first stent forth old Albeit Grmne," 

The Minstrel of that ancient name: 

Was none who struck the harp so well. 

Within the Land Debateablc; 

Well friended too, his hardy kin. 

Whoever lost, were sure to win; 

They sought the beeves, that made their broUi» 

In Scotland and in England both. 

In horaclv guise, as nature bade. 

His simple song the Borderer said. 

XL 

ALBXUT ORJOn. 

It was an English ladye bright, 
(The sun shines fiur on Cariisle wall,)B 

And she would marry a Scottish knigh^ 
For Love will stUl be lord of alL 

Blithly they saw the rising sun. 
When he shone fair on Cariisle waD, 

But they were sad ere day was done. 
Though Love was still the lord of alL 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fincu 
Where the son shines fiur on Canide wall: 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine. 
For Src that Love was lord of alL 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea. 
Where the son shines fair on Carlisle wtO, 

And he swore her death, ere he would iM 
A Scotdsli knight th« loni ofaU! . 
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» 



1^«t vme flSie hutf nrvt iMted well, 
(Tbe wan shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

mwen (l«9ul, in her true love's arms, she fell. 
For Ijove was still the lord of alL 

He piereed Her brother to the heart. 
Where the suo shines Mr on Caiiide wall|— 

So perish aU, wooM true love -part. 
That Love bmi^ stUl be lord of alL 

Aad then be took the emss divine. 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlide wall, 

Ami he died for her sake in Palestine, 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Nov all ye lovers, that bithfol prove, 
(The aan sMnes bir on Carlisle wall,) 

Pkav Ibr their aquls who died for love, 
Fbr Love shall still be lord o£ aU! 

XIIL 
As coded Albert** simple lay. 
Arose a bard of loftier port; 
For aomirl, ihyme, and roundelay. 

Renowned in hanghly Henry's court: 
Thrre rusif; thy harp, onri vailed long, 
Fitztraver of the silver sonjr! 
The ipentle Sorrey loved his lyre— 

Who has not heard of Surrey's fiuiie?>* 
His was the hero's soul of fire. 
And hia, the bard's immortal name, 
And his was love, exalted high 
Ry aU the glow of ehivahy. 

XIT. 
They taa^btt, together, elimet afiu*. 



And olt within some olive ^ve. 
When evening eame, with twinkling star. 

They song of Sumy's absent love, 
ffis step the ttalian peasant staid. 

And deemed, that spirits irom on hi^ 
Roond where some hermit saint was laid. 

Were breatfaiog heavenly melody; 
So sweet did harp and voice combmf 
To praise the i 



combme, 
of Geraldine. 

XV. 



Fitztnver! O what tongue may ny 
The pangs dty frithfiu bosom knew. 

When Sorrar, of the deathless ligr, 
Ungratelnl Tudor's sentence slew ! 

Begardlesa of the tyrant's frown. 

His harp called wrath and vengnnce down. 

He left, lor Naworth's iron towers, 

Wtndsarls green elades, and eourdy bowers. 

And, bithfu to his patron's name. 

With Howard still Fitztraver camet 

Lord William's foremost favourite he, 

Aad duefof aU his mistrelsy. 

XVL 

nTZTKATSB. 

Twas AO-SQul'seve, and Surrey's heartbeat high: 

He heard the midnight bell with anxions start, 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh. 

When wise Coiuelius promised, by his art. 
To show to him the ladye of his heart. 

Albeit betwixt them roared the ocean grim; 
Tct 80 the si^ had bight to play fajs part. 

That he should see her form in life and ttnib, 
Aad marie, If Btm she hived, and itiU she thooght 
of hun« 

XVIL 
IMl was the vanhed Foom of gnunHryo* 

To which tfie wisard led the gsUant knight. 



Save that befors a mirror, hv^ and high, 
A hallowed taper shed a glimmering light 

On mystic implements of magic might; 
On cross, and character, and talisman. 

And almagest, and altar, — nothing brtght{ 
For fitfm was the lustre, pale and wan. 

As watch-light by the bed of some depwrting i 

XVIBL 
But soon, within that mirror huge and high. 

Was seen a self-emitted light to deam; 
And forms upon its breast the eari^nn ipy. 

Cloudy ana indistinct as feverish areami 
Till, slow arranging, snd defined, they seem 

To form a loralv and a loft^ room. 
Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam. 

Placed by a couch of Ag;ra's silken loom. 
And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in 
gloom. 

XIX. 
Fair all^the pageant— but how passing fidr 

The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind! 
O'er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair. 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pinedf 
All in her night-robe loose site lay reclined. 

And, p<(9sive, read from tablet ebomine 
Some strain that seemed her Inmost soul to flnd>— 

That fovour'd strain was Surrey's raptured Ilne| 
That fidr and lovely form, the Ladye Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow rolled the clouds upon the lovely form. 

And swept the goodly vision sll away — 
So royal envy rolled the murky storm 

O'er my beloved master's riorious day. 
Thou jealous, ruthless ^rant! Heaven repi^ 

On thee, and on th^ children's latest line. 
The wild caprice of thy despotic away. 

The goty oridal bed, the plunderea shrine. 
The murdered Suirey's blood, the tears of Geral- 
dine! 

XXI. 
Both Scots, and Sonthem chiefs prolong 
Applauses of Fitxtraver's song: • 
Tnese hated Henrr's name as death. 
And those still held the ancient faith.— 
Then, from his seat, with lofty air. 
Rose Harold, bard of brave St Clairi 
St Clair, who, feasting hirh at Home 
Had with that lord to oattle come. 
Harold was bom where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Oreades; 
Where erst St Clairst^ held princely twsj 
O'er isle and islet, strait and bay^— 
Still nods their palace to its fall. 
Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kiricwall!!^ 
Thence oft he marked fierce Penduid rare^ 
As it grim Odin rode her wave; 
And watched, the whilst, with visage pale, 
And throbbing heart, the atruggling sailf 
For all of wonderfol and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 

xxn. 

And mneh of wild and wonderftd 

In these rude isles mi|hty Fancy coD) 

For thither came, in Umes afar. 

Stem Lochlin's sons of roving War, 

The Norsemen, trained to spoil and hlotd. 

Skilled to prepare the raven's foodi 

Kings of the main their leaders bmvC| 

Their barks the dragons of the wava.i* 

And there, in many a stormy vale. 

The scald had told his 
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And many a Ronie column high 
Had witneiaed irim idolatrj. 
And thuB had i&rold, in his youth. 
Learned many a saga*! rhjme aneootb,— 
Of that iea-snake,>^tremendo<u earled. 
Whose monstrous eirele eirds the world; 
Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle's bloody swell;^^ 
Of chiefs, who, eriided through the gloom 
By Uie pale deaUi-lights of the tomb. 
Ransacked the graves of warriors old. 
Their fiJchionsi^ wrenched from corpses' hold. 
Waked the deaf tomb with war*s alarms. 
And bade the dead arise to arms! 
With war and wonder all on flame. 
To Roslin's bowers young Harold came. 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 
He learned a milder minstrelsy; 
Yet something of the northern spell 
Mixed with tne soEter numbers welL 

xxm. 

HABOLD. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay! 

No haughty feat of arms 1 tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Ro8abelle.>0 

-*-** M3to, moor the barge, yc gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay! 
Rest ihee in oasUe Ravensheuch,'! 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

** The blackning wave is edged with white; 

To inch* and rock the sea-mews fly; 
The fishers have heard the water sprite. 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

■* Last nigiit the gifted seer did view 
A wet Hiroud swathe a ladye ny; 

Then stay thee. Fair, iu Ravensneuoh: 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day'" 

** Tis not because lord Lindesay*b heir 

To night at Roslin leads the ball. 
But that rov ladye-mother there 

Sits lonely in her castle-halL 

** *Tis not because the ring they ride. 
And Lindesay at the ring rid^s well. 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
U His not filled by RosabeUe.*' 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wonderous blaze was seen to gleam: 

"Twas broader than the watch-fire lieht. 
And redder than the bright moon-oeam. 

It Klared on Roslin's castled rock, 
U ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 

Tiras seen from Dryden^s groves of oak. 
And seen fix>m cavemed Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncomned lie; 

Each baron, for a sable shroud. 
Sheathed in his iron panoply.ss 

Seemed all on fire, within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale: 
Shone every pillar foliage bound. 

And glimmered all the dead-men's maiL 

Biased battlement and pinnet high. 
Biased evexy rose-carved buttress fiiir— 



So still they blase, when ftie is oigli 
The lor^y line of high St ClairT 

There are twenty of Roslin's baitma bold 
Lie buried within that proud eh^ielle: 

Each one the holy vauh doth hold- 
But the sea holds lovely RoHtbelle! 

And each St. Clair was buried there. 
With candle, with book, and with kaeB; 

But the sea caves rung, aoid the wild wimSi i 
The dirge of lovely Roaabelie. 



XXIV. 
So sweet 

Scarce marked the guests the 



Harold's piteous lar, 
ked the suests the darkened 
Though, long before Uie sinking day. 



Wmtt^ 



A wonderous shade involved Uiem all; 
It was not eddying mist or fog. 
Drained by the sun ftvm fen or bog; 

Of no eclipse had sages told; 
And yet, as it came on apace. 
Each one oould scarce his neiKhbour's fine. 

Could scaree his own stretched band behoM. 
A secret horror checked the feast. 
And chilled the soul of every guest; 
Even the high dame stood half aghast. 
She knew some evil on the blast; 
The elvish pag|e fell to the ground. 
And, sbuddenng, mntteted, '^f'oaii^ Sanm^ 
found!". 

XXV, 

Then sudden, through the darkened air 

A flash of lightning came; 
So broad, so bright, so red the glare. 

The castle seemed on flame; 
Glanced every rafter of the hall. 
Glanced every shield upon the wall; 
Each trophied beam, each sculptured itoiie» 
Were instant seen, and instant eone; 
Full throttffh the guests' bedazzled band 
Resistless flashed the levin-brand. 
And filled the hall with smouldering imokc^ 
As on the elfish page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder lone and loud. 

Dismayed the brave, aopaued the proud. 
From sea to sea the larum rung; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle witM^ 
To arms the startled warders sprang. 
When ended was the dreadful roar. 
The elfish dwarf was seen no moref 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 
Some saw a sight, not seen by all; 
That dreadful voice was heard by some. 
Cry, with loud summons, ** Gnaiir, ceja!*^* 

And on the spot where burst the brand. 
Just where the page had flung him dowB^ 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand. 
And some the waving of a gown. 
The guests in silence prayed and shook. 
And terror dimmed each lofty look. 
But none of all the aatonishea train 
Was so dismayed as Deloraine; 
His blood did freeze, his brain did bora, 
'Twas feared his mind would ne'er retonif 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan. 

Like him of whom the story ran. 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Bfan.** 

At lei^h. by fits, he darkly told. 

With broken hint, and shuddcnng < 

That he had aecB, rigbl evtainly. 
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jf tkaipe wUk amtee m t tp pe d artwid, 
WHka-mm^ Spamuh boidrieh bound, 

UkefOgnmJrvmhe^oMdthtoeOi 
Aad kmew bat bow it mattered Bot— 
ft vBs tbe -visard, BfidMd Sflott! 

XXVJL 
Tbe aaauoiu erowd, vith boRor pale, 
AH trevdbUag, heard the ironderoiu tale. 

No aoand vaa « ' , no vord vaa apdke. 

Till nolile Aa V enae broke: 
And he a 80 aacred lUlgfat 

Did Co St BrideP ofDooKiaa make, 

That he a pUerimafe voidd take. 

To Mdroae Abbey, for the nke 
Of Atiehael'k reaaets sprile. 
Then each, to eaae hit troooled breaat, ' 
To aome bleaaed Mint his prajers addreaaed) 
Soae to Sl Modan made Oieir towi, 
Soae CD St. Mmrj of the Lowes, 
Soaae to the holy Rood of Lide, 
Some to oar ladye of the Isle; 
Each did hia paibon witoess make. 
That he aoch pilsrimage woold tske, ' 
Aad nonka shoold siinr, and beUs sboold toD. 
Att fior the weal of Miehael's soqL 
While Towa were ta'en, and prajers wen pn^ed, 
Tis said the noble dame, dismajed, 
Eawa nae d, fiir aye, daxk migie^s aid. 

XX.VI1L 
Hoo^ of die bridal wiU I tell. 
Which after in short spaee befeDf 
Kor how brsfo aons ami daughters fidr 
Blesaed TeviotH flower, and Crsnaioim's heir: 
Atcr aoeh dreadfol seene, 'twere Tain, 
To wake the note of mirth again. 
More meet it were to mariL the day 

Of penhenee and prayer divine. 
When pibrim-ehieB, in aad amy* 

So^Meliose* holy shrine. 

XXOE 
WUh adud fiiot, and saokelodi vest, 
Aod sma ealblded on his breast. 

Did every pilgrim goi 
The Kandera-bjT might bear nneatb, 
Poocttep, or voiee, or high-drawn breath, 

Throogh aa tiie lengthened row: 
Ho kiidly look, nor martial stride, 
Gone was their ekny, sank their pride. 

Forgotten their renown; 
^iknt and alow, like ghosts, they glide 
To the higih altar's hdlowed si<fe, 

And there die^ knelt them down; 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The boners of departed brave; 
Beneath the lettered stones were hud 
Tbe aihea of their fiithers dead; 
From many a garnished niohe around. 
Stem sahB<s^ and tortored martyrs frowned. 

And slew op the dim aisle a&r, 

With sable eowl and souinlar, 

Aad snow white-scoles, in order doe. 

The bolj fiithers, two and two^ • 

B long proeesaion eame; 

Tiper, and host, and book they hn«^ 

Aad holy banner, fiourished fidr 

^ith the Bedeemees name: 
Ahove the proatnte pilgrim band 
The mitred abbot atretoSad hi» haod^ 



And blessed them as ^ey kneeledi 
With holy eross he signed them all. 
And prayed they might be sage in haO, 

And fortunate in £«ld. 
The mass was sung, and prayers wero aald. 
And solemn reqmem for the dead; 
And bells tolled out their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit's weaf; 
And ever in the oiBoe dose 
The hymn of interoesdon rose; 
And fiir the eehoing aides prolonr 
Tbe awful burthen of tbe song^^ 
Dibs laji, nixa xlla, 

SOLTBT 8«0LinC TK WATTLLAZ 

While tbe pealing organ rung; 
Were it meet with saered strain 
To dose my lnv, so light and vah^ 
Thus the holy firthers sung. 
TYY1. 
HtlOr von TTHl nB4D. 

That day dfwnth, that dreadful day. 
When heaven and earth shall pass away» 
What power shall be the sinner's stay/ 
How shall he meet that dreadfol day/ 

When, diriveUing like a parehed serall; 
The flaming heavens tog^her roll; 
When louder vet, and yet more dread. 
Swells the high tmmp that wakes the dendt 
Oh ! on that dsj, that wrathfiil day. 
When man to judgment wakes firom elay» 
Be Thou the treinbling sinner's stay, 
Thoqgh heaven and earth shall pass awayf 

HuMD is the harp-^e nrinstrel gone. 

And did be wander Ibrth alone' 

Alone, in indiaenee and i^e. 

To linger oat his nilgrlmsge? 

No>— dose beneath proudiiewaik'k tower 

Arose the minstrel's lowly bower: 

A simple hot; but there was seen 

The litOe aanlen hedged with green. 

The eheerful hearth, and lattice dean. 

There sheltered wanderers, by the blaae^ 

Oft beard the tde of other days; 

For much be loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he bened before. 

So passed the winter's ^; but still. 

When summer smiled <te sweet BowhH^ 

And July's eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue bells on Newark heath; 

When throstles sung in Hare^ead shew. 

And con was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro's oak. 

The aged harper's soul awoke! 

Then would he sing achievements bigb. 

And eireumstanee of chivdry, 

Till tbe rapt traveller would stay, 

Porcetfnl of the dosing di^: 

And noble youths, the sCrsan to hear. 

Forsook the hunting of the deer; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled dong^ 

Bore burden to the fiimstid's song* 



Momavo CASTO x. 
L TheflessC was ever in BiaakMmeSawer.-'P. % 
In the rein of James I, sir William Scott of 
Bneeleuch, chief of the dan bearing that name, ex- 
changed, with sir Thomas Inglls of Manor, the aa* 
tate of Mnrdiestone, in LapaiUiir^ ftr ona hdf 
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of the barony ef Brankaome, or Branxholm,*' IjrinR; 
upon the Teviut, about three miles above Hawiek. 
He vas prolmbly induced to this transaotion from 
the Tioimty of Branksome to the ezlenuve domain 
which he poBseased in Ettrick Forest and in Te- 
Tiotdale. In the former district he held bj occu- 
pancy the estate of Buceleuoh,t and much of the 
forest land on the river Ettrick. In Teviotdale, he 
enjoyed the barony of Eckford, by a grant from 
Robert 11, to his ancestor, Walter Scott of Kirknrd, 
for the apprehending of Gilbert Ridderford, con- 
firmed by Robert III, 3d May, l42i. Tradition 
imputes the exchan^ betwixt Scott and Inglis to a 
conversation, in which the latter, a man, it would 
appear, of a mild and forbearins nature, complain- 
ed much of the ipiuries which he was exposed to 
from the English Borderers, who frequently plun- 
dered his lands of Branksome. Sir William Scott 
instantly offered him the estate of Murdiestone, 
in exchange for that which was subject to such 
egregious inconvenience. When the bargain was 
completed, he drily remarked, that the cattle in 
Cumberland were as good as those of Teviotdale; 
and proceeded to commence a system of reprisals 
upon the English, which wasre^arly pursued by 
his successors. In the next reign, James II grant- 
ed to sir Wfdter Scott of Branksome, and to sir 
David, his son, the remaining half of the barony oC 
Branksome, to be held in blandie for the payment 
of a red rose. The cause assigned for the grant is, 
their brave and faithful exertions in favour of the 
king against the house of Douglas, with whom 
James had been recently^ tugging for the throne of 
Scotland. This charter is dated the 2d Februaiy, 
I44d; and, in the same month, part of the barony 
of Langholm, and many lands in Lanarkshire, were 
conferred upon sir Walter and his son by the same 
monarch. 

After the period of the exehauTC with sir Tho- 
mas IngHs, Branksome became the principal seat 
of the Bocoleuch family. The castle was enlarged 
and strengthened by sir David Scott, the jrrand- 
lon of sir William, its first possessor. But in 
1570-1, the vengeance of Elizabeth, provoked by 
the inroada of Buccleuch, and his attachment to 
the cause of Queen Mary, destrored the castle, 
and laid waste the lands of Branksome. In the 
tame year the castle was repaired, and enlarged 
by sir Walter Scott, its brave possessor; but 
the work was not completed until after his death, 
in 1574, when the widow finished the building. 
This appears from the followine inscription. 
Around a stone, bearing the arms of Scott of Buc- 
cleuch, appears the following legend: 

*'Sir W, SooUy ofBranxheim Knyt Toe of Sir 
WUUom ScoU of J^rkurd Knyt began ye vork 
i^bon yeitAof Marche 1571 z>e}* qi£a d^artU at 
God's pleuour ye 17 Jpiii 1574. » 



On a similar compartment are scolptared th€ arms 
of Douglas, withuiis inseription, ** Dame Mara 
ret Dofiiglaa hu tpoug eomfietU thefoTHud work 



* Bnnxbohn is the pioper name of the barony; bat 
Branksame has been adopted, as suitable to the pnmimoia^ 
tiooLjoid more proper ftir poetry. 

t There are no vestiges of any building at Bnceleach, 
except the ute of a elnpel, where, aeeordmg to a tradition 
current in the time of fieott of SaaefaeUs, many of the a^ 
dentbanms of Bucekuch lie buried. There u also said 
to hare been a mill near diis solitary spot; sn extraordi- 
nary eiiettmstance, as ttttle or no com growi within leny 
ralnUeaof Bneeleueh. aatehells says it was used to grind 
Miaf«nhfthg«ada flfthft ahadtain. 



October, 1576." Over an arched door is i 
the following moral verse:— 

j&» varldit nocht nature Act drviffAf 

yai eal Utt aif. 
tharfore eerve God keip veii ye rod (Ajf 

fame $oi nocnt dekay* 
Sir Waber Scott ofBranxhobn KmghL 

Margaret tk/uglat^ 1571. 
Branksome Castle continued to be the pfineipal 
seat of the Buccleuch family, while seeurttr vras 
any object in their choice of a mansion. It has 
since been the residence of the commisaioDerty or 
ehamberlains, of the family. From the varioos al- 
tei*ations which the building baa undergone, it is 
not only greatly restricted » its dimensioss bat 
retains liule of the castellated form, if we except 
one square tower of nusqr thickness, the only part 
of the original building which now remaina. Tb» 
whole forms a handsome modem residence, lately* 
inhabi ted by my deceased friend, Adam ^livy,Es(|. 
of Hartwooidmyres, commiasioDer of hia grace the 
duke of Buccleuch. 

The extait of the ancient edifies can still be trased 
by some vestiges of its foundation; and its strengtia 
is obvious from the situation on • ateep bsnk sur- 
rounded by the Teviot, and flanked by a deep ra- 
vine, formed by a preeipitoua brook. It was an- 
ciently surrounded by wood* as appears frfun ihm 
survey of Roxburghshire, made for Font's Atlaa» 
and preserved in the advocates* Library. This 
wood was cut about fifV^ years ago, bat is now re-> 

Jilaoed by the thriving plantations which have beeia 
brmed by the late noble proprietor, fdr miles 
around tfaie ancient mansion of his fore&thers. 

3. Nine-and'twenty knights of fiune 
Hung their shields in Branluome HalL—P. S. 

The ancient barons of Buccleuch, both firom feu- 
dal splendour, and from their frontier situation, 
retained in their household, at Branksome* a num- 
ber of gentlemen of their own name, who held 
lands from their chief, for the military service of 
watching and warding his castle. SatchelU tells 
us in his doggrel poetry, 

No baron was better served into Britua: 

The bai«>ns of fiackieugh they kejrt theur eall» 

Four-and-twenty gmtlemen in their haU, 

All being of his name and kin^ 

Eacb two had a aenrant to wait upon him: 

Before supper and dinner, most renowne^ 

The bells rung and the trumpets sowned. 

And more than that, I do oonftraa, 

They kept Ibur-and-twenty pensionen. 

Think not I lie, nor do me blame. 

For the pensioners I can all name: 

There^s men alive, elder than I, 

They know if I speak truth, or he; 

Every pensioner a room* did gain. 

For service done and to be done; 

This 1*11 )kx the reader understand^ 

The name both of the men and land, 

Which they possessed, it is of truth. 

Both Ihun the lairds and lords of Buckkoi^ 

Accordingly, dismounting from his Pegasus, Sat- 
chclls gives us in prose, the names of twenty-four 
gentlemen, younger brothers of ancient families^ 
who were pensioners to the house of Bucoleochy 
and describes the bnds which each possessed for 
his Border service. In time ofwar withEngland, 
the garrison was doubtless augmented. SatcheUa 
adds, " These twenty-three pensioners, all of hia 
own luime of Seott, and Walter Gladstanes, of 
Whitdaw, a near cousin of my lord's, as aforesaid 
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«ere w$Af en all oMuiooi^ when hit hooour pli 

H Mine to AdTertiae them. It is known to many 
of Ae cooBtty better tbu it it to me, that the i-ent 
ertkeae lands, which the lairdt and lords of Bae- 
dcneb cfid fineely bestow upon their friends, will 
aHMBt to above twelve or fourteen thousand merfcs 
aycar."— JKwIory 9/the J^Tame 0/ Scott, p. 45. An 
i mmmae aum in those times. 

S. Aad with Jedwood«ze at MiidJe^MW^P. % 

•« Of a tnith," saya Froissart, " the Scottish 

not bonat great skiU with the bow, but rather bear 
axca» with whieh, in time of need, they givo heavy 
Mrckea ** The Jedwood axe was a sort or partizan, 
nsed by horsemen, as appears from the arms of 
Jedburgh, which bear a cavalier mounted, and arm- 
ed with tlna weapon. It is also called a Jedwood 
arJeddartataff: 

4. They watch against Bouthem Ibree snd mile, 

Lot Seraope, or Howard, or Ptnj*t powenT^ 

ThKaten ftrankMnae*! lordly t»wer^ 

Fill Wackwortb^ or Naworth, or meny Carfisla— P. 4. 

Braokaome Castle was continually expoaed to the 

attaefca of the English, both from its situation and 

the reatlesa militaiy disposition of its inhabitants, 

who were seldom on good terms with their neigh- 

"^ . The following letter from the earl of North- 

rland to Henj VIII, in 1555, gives an ac- 
t of a aoeoetsful inroad of the English, in which 
the eoontry was plundered up to the gates of the 
cssde, ttithoag|h the invaders fidled in their princi- 
pal tf^ect, whieh was, to kill, or make prisoner, 
the la«rd of Boecleuch. It oeours in the Cotton 
MS. Oakf. fi. VIU, £ S8SL 

** Pleaaeth jt your most gracious higfanet to be 
adnertiaed that my comptroller, with Raynald 
Gsranby, deajred licence of me to invade the 
radae af Scotland, for the annoysaunce of your 
highnra enemyt, where they thought best exploit 
by theyme might be done, and to haue to concur 
withe tbeyme the inbatitants of Northumberland, 
aaabe as waa toward me according to theyre as- 
aembiy, and, aa by the>Te discrccions vpone the 
same they shulde thioke most conveoient; and so 
thqr dyde mete vpon Monday, before byght, being 
the iii day of this instant mooethe, at Wawhope, 
npon nofthe Tyne water, above Tyndaill, where 
ther were to the number of xv c men, and soo in- 
vaM Scotland, at the hour of viii of the clock at 
Bwght, nt a place called Whele Causay; and before 
zi of tbe dock dyd send forth a forrey of TyndaiU 
and Ryddiadaill and laide all the resyaue in a bush- 
swtvvely dyd set vpon a town called 



bene gyven to Gedworth and the coontrey orSeou 
^t^^^u"^^^^ invasion, iHiiSh. gZ 
worth is from the Wheles Causey vi mylec. that 
Aereby die Scots diuld have cun^ furthJvnS 
ttieyme, and more owte of ordre; and soo upon son. 
dry go^ consideraeions, before diey ente^ Lvd- 
(tersdaill, as well aocompting die inhabitants of 
the same to be towards your highness, and to en. 
foTD*? dieyme die more diereby, as alsoo to put an 
occasion of suspect to die kinge of Scotts and hit 
oouflsaill, to be taken anenst dieyme^ amonns 
theymselves, maid proclamations, commanding, 
vpon payne of dedie, assurance to be for the saSl 
inhabitanu of LyddersdaiU, widiout any prejudice 
or hurt to be done by any Inglysman vnto dierme. 
and soo 10 good ordre abowte the howre of ten (d 
toe clok before none, vpone Tewisdsj, dyd, paa 
diroogfa die said LyddersdaiU, when dyd eom^S. 
verse of the said inhabitanu there to my servanntei, 
under the said assurance, offering the/mselfetwiS 



any service they couthe make; and thus, thanks be 
to Godde, your highnes* subjects, abowte die bowro 
of xii of the clok at none the same dcye, m ti i w In- 
to diis youre highnes* realme, bringing wt dMTmn 
above xl Scottemen prisoners, one oTtheyme named 
Scot, of the surname and kjn of the said loid of 
Budough, and of his howtehold; th^ brought al- 
soo occ nowte, and above Ix horses ano mai«s,\ee|H 
login savetie frome losse or hurte all your saM 
tnghnea subjects. There was alsoo a towne called 



nyea; albeit, that fcny|||ht he was not at home, and 
soo they brjmt the said Branxholm, and other 
townea, as to say Whichestre, Wtiichestrehelme, 
and Whelley, and haid ordered theymeselfs soo 
tkat aordty of the said lord Buclough's servants, 
who dyd issue foorthe of his gates, was takyn pri- 
aonera. They dyd not leve one boose, one stak 
af come, nor one shyef, without the gate of the 
sud lord Budough vnbryot; and thus scrimaged 
snd fn^^ supposing the lord of Budough to be 
withia iii or iiii myles to liave trayned him to the 
bashmcnt; aod soo in the breyking of the day dyd 
Hhe forrey and the bushment mete, and recoled 
homeward, making theyre i^ay westward from 
dKyre invasion to be over LyddersdaiU, as intend- 
^ yf the fray from theyre furst entiy bv the Scotts 
waldws^ or otherwyse by warnyng, shulde haue I 



^ towne, u«« 

many Scotte there hurte; your highnes subjecto waa 
xiii myles within the arcmnd of Seotlande, and is 
frome my house at Werk worth, above Ix miles of the 
most evil passage, where great snawes dothe lyei 
heretofore the same townes now brynt hath not at 
any time ;n the mynd of man in any warn, been 
enterprised unto nowe; your subjects were therto 
more encouraged for the better advancement of yoor 
highnes service, the said lord of Budough beyng 
alwavs a mortall enemy to this your graces redni^ 
and he dyd say, within xiii days betore, he would 
see who durst lye near hym; wt many other cniell 
words, the knowledge wherof was certdnly haid 
to my said servaunttbefore theyre enterprice maid 
vppon him; most humbly beseeching yoor miyettj, 
that your highnes thankes may concur vnto tbeyme, 
whose names be here enclosed, and to have in yoor 
most gradons memoiy, the pavnfoU and diligent 
service of my pore servaont Wharton, and £u% 
as I am most bounden, shdl dispose wt them that 
be under me f. . . .annoysaunce of your highnet 
enemyt.** In resentment of this foray, Bucdeuch 
with other Border chiefs, assembled an army of 
5000 riders, with which they penetrated into North- 
umberland, and laid waste the country as &r as the 
banks of Bramish. They baffled, or defeated, the 
English forces opposed to them, and retonied load- 
ed with prey.— PmJberton's Ektory, VoL n, p. 
518. 

8. Bards kaigdiall telL 

How loidValter fen.--8t Vn. p. 5. 

Sir Walter Scott of Bucdeuch succeeded to hit 
grandfather, sir David, in 1492. He was a brave 
and powerful baron, and warden of the west march- 
es oi Scotland. His death was the consequence of 
a feud betwixt the Scotu and Kerrs, the history of 
which is nece ss ary to explain repeated aUutiona 
in the romance. 

In the year 15S6, in die words of Pittcalti^ 
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«« The earl of Anffiu and the VMI of the 0oaglMtes 
ruled all whioh they liked, and no man dnnt laj 
the oontraryt wherefore the king (James Y, then 
a aunor) ▼&> heavily diipleaaed, and would fain 
have been out of their hands, if he might bj any 
way. And, to that effect, wrote a quiet and secret 
letter with his own hand, and sent it to the laird 
of Bucdeuch, beteeching him that he would come 
with his kin and friends, and all the force that he 
might be» and meet him at Melross, at his home-" 
passing^ and there to ti^e him out of the Don^ass- 
es hands, and to put him at liberty, to use himself 
among the lare (rtti) of his lords^ as he thinks ex- 
pedient 

"This letter was quietly directed and sent by 
one of the king's own secret serraotSj which was 
received veiy thankfully by the laird of Bucdeuch, 
^iho was Terr glad thereof^ to be put to such cbarees 
and fiunilian^ with his prince, and did great di- 
ligence to pein>rm the king's writing, and to bring 
the matter to pass as the ung desired: And to 
that effect, convened all his kin and friends, and 
all that would do for liim, to ride with him to Mel- 
ross, when he knew of Uie king's home-coming. 
And so he brooglit with him six hundred spears, 
of Liddesdale, and Annandale, and countrymen, 
and elans thereabout, and held themselves quiet 
while that the king returned out of Jedbur^, and 
•ame to Melross, to remain there all that ught 

<' But when the lord Hume, Cessford, and Fer- 
nyhirst, Tthe chiefs of the clan of Kerr,) took their 
leave of tne kinjr, and returned home, then appear- 
od the lord of Bucdeuch in sight, and his compa^ 
ny with him. in an arrayed battle, intendinE to 
have fulfilled the king*s petition, and therefore 
came stoutly finrward on the back side of Haliden 
hill. By that the earl of Angus, with Geoive Dou- 
glas liis brother, and sundry ouer of his niends, 
sedng this army coming, they marvelled what the 
matter meant; while at the last they knew the laird 
of Bucdeuch, with a certain company of the thieves 
of Annandde. With him they were less affeared, 
and made them manfully to the field contrary them, 
and said to the king in this manner, ' Sir, yon is 
Bucdeuch, and thieves of Annandde with him, to 
unbeset your grace from the gate (»'. e. interrupt 
your passage. ) I vow to God they shdl either fight 
or flee; and ye shall tany here on this know, and 
my brother George with you, with any other com- 
pany you please; and 1 shall pass, and put yon 
thieves oothe ground, and rid the gate unto your 
grace, or dse die for it' The king tarried still, 
as was devised, and Cveorge Douglas witb him; and 
sundry other lords, such as the earl of Lennox 
and the lord Erskine, and some of the king's own 
aenranU; bat all tbe lave (reH) passed with the 
eari of Angus to the fidd against the laird of Buc- 
deuch, who joyned and countered cruelly both the 
•aid parties in the fidd of Damelinver,* either 
against other, with uocerUm victory. But at the 
last, the lord Hume hearing word of that matter 
how it stood, returned agdn to the king in dl pos- 
sible baste, with him the lairds of Cessford and 
PdrayhinL to the number of fourscore spears, 
and set fi«shly on the lap and wing of the laird of 
Bucdench's field, and shortly bare them backward 
to the ground: which caused the Idrd of Bucdeuch, 
and the rest of his friends, to go back and flee, 
whom they fiillowed and chased; and espeddly 

n??^^2!?^»^^«hwa Tbeplaeeoreonflietisftill 
•jgM Skianev*f TMd, flmm a sorroplion sT SMrmith 



the lairds of Cessford and Fdmyhirst followed fb- 
rioudie, till at the foot of a path the hard of Cess- 
ford was dun by the stroke of a spear by an ElU^ 
ot, who was then servant to the Idra of Bucdeuch. 
But when the laird of Cessford was dam, the chaso 
ceased. Theeari of Angus returned anin with great 
merrlness and victory, and thanked God that he 
saved him from that chance, and passed with the 
king to Melross, where they remdned all that 
nijj^t On the mom they passed to Edinburgh 
with the king, who was very sad and ddorous of 
the daughter of the Uird of Cessford, and many 
other gentlemen and yeomen dain by the Idrd of 
Bucdeuch, contdningthe number ofTourscore and 
fifteen, which died in the defence of (he king, and 
at the command of his writing." 

I am not the first who has attempted to cdebrate 
in verse the renown of this ancient baron, and his 
hazardous attempt to procure his sovereian's free- 
dom. In a Scottisti Latin poet we find the following 



VaUeritu Scvhu JBalduchhu, 
Egregio suscepto &cin(M« libertate Regis, ae diis 
rebus gestis clarus, sub Jacobo Y. A*. C&isti, 159ft. 
Intenuta diis, nnlUque audita prionim 

Aadet, nee pavidiim monve. metosve, qnalit, 
Libertatem sins wfiti tnnsGrfbew Regis: 
Subreptam hane Regi reitituine Murai, 
Si vineu, quanta o Biicoediint prmu* dextne. 

Sin vietut, fklsas apes jaoe, pone animam. 
HcMtiea vis nocdt: slant altae toboxm mentia 

Atqne deem. Yinoet, Rege pnbanl^ fidai. 
Ituita qaeu animis riitus, qooeqve aenor aidsr 
Obadec, obaeurit dok premat an tcnebiial 

Heroes ex omni Historia Scotica leotissiiM, Ana- 
tore Joban. Jonstonio, Abredonense Scoto, 160S. 

In consequence of the battle of Melrose, there 
ensued a deadly feud betwixt the names ot Scott 
and Kerr, which, in spite of dl means used to 
bring about an agreement, raged for many rears 
upon the Borders. Bucdeuch was imprisonea, and 
his estates forfeited, in the year 1535, for levying 
war agdnst tbe Kerrs, and restored by act of par- 
liament, dated 15th March, 154S, during the re- 
gency of Mary of Lorraine. But the most siend 
act of vidence, to which this ouarrel.gave nse, 
was the murder of ur Wdter himsdf, who was 
slain by the Kerrs in the streets of Edinburgh, in 
1552. This is the event alluded to in stanza VII; 
and the poem is supposed to open shortly afier it 
had talien place. 

The feud between these two families was not 
reconciled in 1596, when both chieftains paraded 
the streets of Edinburgh with their followers, and 
it was expected their first meeting would decide 
their quarrel. But on July 14th ot the same year, 
Colvil, in a letter to Mr Bacon, informs him, 
** that there was ^nat trouble ufton the Borders, 
which would continue till order should be taken 
by the queen of England and the king, by reasoir 
of tbe two young Scots chieftains, Cessford and 
Bacdugfa, and of the present necesdty and scarcity 
of com amonest the Scots Borderers and ridera. 
That there baa been a private quarrel betwixt these 
two ldrds,on the Borders, which was like to have 
turned to blood; but the fear of the generd trouble 
had reconciled them, and the injuries which they 
thought to have oommiUed aaainst each other, were 
now transferred upon England: not unlilce that 
emulation in France between the baron de Biroa 
and Mons. Jeverie, who, being both ambitious ot 
honour, undertook more hazardous enterprisea 
agdnst the enemy, than they would have done *l 
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(fcqrhad been «t eoneord together."— JKrcAV Mb- 
wnob, ToL ii, p. 67. 

(L Kol TsiBlf to esfch holy ahriiie. 
In MDCnml pUgrinume diey drew.— P. S. 

Aflxms other expedients resorted to for stanch' 
lag the fiend betwixt the Scotts and the Kerrs, there 
was a boiMi exeeated, in 15^, between the heads 
of eaeh elan, binding themselves to perform re- 
ciproeallj the four principal pilKrimaces of Scot- 
land, for the benefit of the soids of Uiose of the 
opposite name who had fiiUen in the qnarrel. This 
■Ddentare is printed in the MinttreUy of the Scot- 
tuh fiorder^ Vol. L Bat either it never took effect, 
or dse The fend was renewed shortly afterwards. 

Soeh paetions were not uncommon in feudal 
times; and, as might be expected, they were ofien, 
as in die present case, void of the effect desired. 
When sir Walter Manny, the renowned follower 
of Edward HI, had taken the town of RvoU, in 
Gaseonr, he remembered to have heard that his 
firther iif there buried, and offered a hundred 
erovns to any one who could show him his grave. 
A voy old man appeared before sir Walter and 
infixmed him of the manner of his fatlier's death, 
and the place of his sepulture. It seems the lord 
of MjHBy had, at a mat tournament, unliorsed, 
and wguaded to the death, a Gascon knight, of the 
hooae of Mifcpoix, whose kinsman was bishop of 
Cambray Tor this deed he was held at fend by 
the rHatumt of the knight, until he azrced to un- 
dertake a piJ^mage to the shrine of St. James of 
Composielia, lor the benefit of the soul of the de- 
ceased. But as he returned tlirough the town of 
RyoO, aAer the accompli shment of his vow, he 
was beset, and treacherously slain, bv the kindred 
of the knight whom he had killed.' Sir Walter, 
coided by the old man, visited the lowly tomb of 
his 6ther; and, having read the inscription, which 
was ia Latin, he caused the body to be raised, and 
tn m sport e d to his native city of Valenciennes, 
where maaaea were, in the days of Froissart, duly 
said for the aoul of the udbrtunate pilgrim.— Oo- 
njde •/ Frmatart^ VoL I, p. ISS. 

r. Wliile CcMlbrd owns the rale of Car.— P. S. 

The &mjlv of Ker, Kerr, or Car,* was veiy 
poweifal on the Border. Fvnes Morrison remarks, 
IB his Travels, that their influence extended from 
the villaee of Preston-Grange, in Lothian, to the 
Emits of England. Cessfoi^ Castle, the ancient 
bairmial reaadeoce of the &mily, is situated near 
the villaee of Morebattle, within two or three 
miles of Uie Cheviot hills.— It has been a place of 
great strength and consequence, but is now ruinous. 
Ttadition affirms, that it was founded by Halbert, 
or lUibj Kerr, a gigantic warrior, concerning 
whom, manv stories are current in Roxborgshire. 
The (hike oi'Roxbnrgfae represents Kerr of Cess- 
Ibrd. A diatinet and nowenul branch of the same 
aame own the marqms of Lothian as their chief. 
Hence the distinction betwixt Kert of Cessfisrd and 
FkiraibirtL 

i. Bdbce lotd Cnstoan she ihovM wed.p-P. 3. 

The Cranatoana, lord Cnuutonn, are an aneient 
Border bmily, whose ehief seat waa at CraiUing, 
ia TevioUiale. They were at this time at feud wiUi 
tbe dan of Scott; for it appears that the lady of 
Bncdeneh, ia 1557, beset the Uird of Cranalonn, 
seeking hia life. M evertheleas, the same Craastoun, 



Asteark. Car w Mkcted, 



•pelt differently by the vmrloiu Ikmilaes 
r w sfkrteit, not as the most correct, bat 



or i)erhaps, his son, was married to a daughter of 



ft. Of Bethiuie*8 Ihw ofPieanliew— P. 3. 
The Bethunes were of French origin, and de- 
rived their name from a small town in Artoii. 
There were aeveral distin^shed families of the 
Bethunes in the neigbbonnngprovince of Picardy) 
they numbered among their descendants tbe cele> 
brated Duo de SuUv; and the name was accounted 
among the most noble in France, while aught no«* 
ble remained in that country. The femily of Be« 
thune^ or Beatoun, in Fife, produced three learned 
and dignified prelates; namely, Cardinal Beaton, 
and two successive archbishops of Glasgow, all oi 
whom flourished about the date of the romance. 
Of this family was descended Dame Janet Beaton, 
lady Buooleuch, widow of sir Walter Scott of 
Brwiksome. She was a woman of masculine spiritt 
as appeared finom her riding at the head of her son's 
clan, af^er her husband's murder. She also pos- 
sessed the hereditary abilities of her familv in such 
a degree, that the superstition of the vulgar im« 
poted them to supernatural knowledge. With this 
was mingled, by rnetion, the foul accusation, of her 
having influenced queen Maiy to the murder of 
her husband. One of the placards, preserved ia 
Buchanan's Detection, aeenses of Darnley's mar* 
der ** the eari Bothwell, Mr. James Balfour, th« 
persoun of Fliske, Mr. David Chalmers, black Mr. 
John Spens, who was principal dei^iser of the mur- 
der; and the queue, assentine thairto, throw the 
persoasion of the erie Bothwell, and the witchcraft 
of lady Buckleuch.^* 

10. He leain*d the art. that none may name, 
In Padua flur beyoua the •ea.—P. 3. 
Padau was long supposed, by the Scottish pea- 
sants, to be the principal school of necromancy. 
The earl of Gowrie, slain at Perth, in 1600, pre- 
tended, during his studies in Italv, to have acquir- 
ed some knowledge of the cabala: by which, he 
said, he could charm snakes, and work other 
miracles; and, in particular, could produce chil- 
dren without the intercourse of the sexes.— Sea 
the examination of Weroyss of Bogie, before the 
Privy Council, concerning Cowrie's conspiracy. 

11. His form no darkeninr shadow traced 
Upon the sunny wall.— P. 3. 

The shadow of a necromancer is independent of 
the sun.—^lycas informs us that Simon Magus' 
cauaed his shadow to go before him^ making peo- 
ple believe it was an attendant spint Seywooif$ 
Mierarchie, p. 475. The vulgar conceive, that 
when a class of students have made a certain pro- 
gress in their mystic studies, they are obliged to 
run through a subterraneous hall, where the devil 
literally catches the hindmost in the raos, unless 
he crosses the hall so speedily, that the arch-ene- 
my, can only apprehend his shadow. In the latter 
case, the person of the sage never after throws any 
shade; and those who have thus lo$t their ahotdofW^ 
always prove the best magicians. 

IS. The viewkas forms oTair.—P. 3. 

Tlie Scottish vulgar, without having any ^^xf 
defined notion of their attributea, believe in the 
existenoe of an intermediate class of spirits resid- 
ing in the air, or in the waters: to whose ageney 
they ascribe floods, storms, and all such pheno- 
mena as their own philosophy cannot readSly ex- 
plain, lliey are supposed to interfere in the nfaira 
of mortals, sometimes with a malevolent parpoae^ 
and soro^met with milder views. It is aala» ^ 
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^xfmpiAj that n gallant baron, haying returned 
from th« H0I7 Land to his eastle of Dniromelziar, 
foond hia fair lady narting a healthy child, whoie 
birth did not by anv means correspond to the date 
of his departore. Bach an oceorrence, to the cre- 
dit of the dames of the crusaders, be it snoken, 
-WIS so rare, that it required a miraculous solution. 
The lady, Uierefore, was belieyed, when she aver- 
ted confidently, that the Spirit of the Tweed had 
issued from the river while she was walking upon 
Its bank, and compelled her to submit to his em- 
braces; and the name of Tweedie was bestowed 
vpon the child, who afterwards became baron bf 
Ihrummelziar, and chief of a powerful clan. To 
those spirits were also ascribecl, in Scotland, the 
— ** Airy tangoes, that tyllable nien*t namm. 
On nnds, and shoiet, and desert wildernesMt.** 
When the workmen were engaged in erecting 
the ancient church of Old Deer, m Aberdeenshire, 
vpon a small hill called Bissau, they were surpris- 
ed to find that the work was impeded br super- 
natural obstacles. At length the spirit of the River 
VM heard to say, 

lib not here, it is not here. 

That ye shall boild tlie chunk of Deer, 

BtttonTapdUerf, 

Where nany a corpse shall lie. 

The rite of the edifice was accordingly transferred 
to TaptiUeiy, an eminence at some distance from 
the place where the building had been 00m- 
mtnttd.'--Macfarlane'8 MSS. 1 menUon these 
IKipular fables, because the introduction of the Ri- 
▼er and Mountain spirits may not, at first right, 
teem to accord with the general tone of the r»< 
■umce, and the supenritions of the country where 
tfte scene is laid. 

13. A flmeied moss-trooper, be. P. 4. 
"Ais was the usual appellation of the marauders 
upon the Borders; a profession diligently pursued 
by the inhabitants on ooth rides, and by none more 
MtiTdy and successfully than by Buccleuch's clan. 
Long after the union of the crowns, the moss- 
troopers, although sunk in reputation, and no long^ 
er enjoying the pretext of national hostility, con- 
tinued to pursue their calling. 

Fuller includes among the wonders of Cumber- 
land, ^* The Mosa-troraers; so strange in the con- 
dition of their livins^, ifoonridered in their Origi-' 
nal^ Bterea$e, Bagm^ Decay^ and Ridne, 

First ** OriginaLJ conceive them the same 
tailed Borderers in Mr. Cambden; and charactex^ 
ized by him to be a wild and varlike people. They 
are caUed Mon-troopen, because dwelling in the 
mosses, and riding in troops together. They dwell 
in the bounds, or meeting of Uie two kingtloms, 
but obey the laws of neither. They come to church 
■s seldom as the 89th of February comes into the 



Second. « Bureofe, When England and Scot- 
land were united in Great Britain, they that form- 
eriy lived by hostile incursions, betook themselves 
to the robbing of their neighbours. Their sons are 
free of the trade by their Other's copy. They are 
like to Job, not in piety and p«dence, but in sud- 
den plenty and pover^; sometimes having flocks 
and herds In the morning, none at night, and per- 
ehmee many agrin next day. Thef may give fior 
their nottoa, vnUur ex rapie, stealing nom their 
honest nelgfabottrs what they sometimea require. 
Ther are a nest of honeU; strike one, and stir all 
of them about your ears. Indeed, if they promii 



hMjIo 



a tntfcUer, they will pafiNn It 



with the fidelity of a Tnrkidi jaaixary; otherwlasi 
wo be to him that falletli into their quarters! 

Third. ** HdghL Amounting, forty years slnee, 
to some thousands. These compelled the rieinai^ 
to purchase their security, by paying a constant 
rent to them. When in their greatest lieight, they 
had two great enemies — the lawe of the Land, and 
tlie LordWiOiam Borwxrd of Mrworth. He sent 
many of them to Cariisle, to that place where the 
officer doth ahoayt hie work 6y dayUght, Yet these 
mosa-troopers, if possibly they could procure % 
pardon fior a condemned person of their company, 
would advance great sums out of their common 
stock, who, in such acase, Ca^ in their hte among 
themodfoee, and aU have one puree. 

Fourth. ** Decay. Caused by the wisdom, valour, 
and diligence, of the right honourable Chariea 
lord Howard, eari of Carlirie who routed these 
English tories with his regiment. His severi- 
ty unto them will not only be excused, but com- 
mended, by the judicious, who consider bow our 
great lawyer doth describe such persons who are sol- 
emnly outlawed. Bradon, lib. 8. trac S. cap. 11 : JBx 
tuncf[erwU caput btpinum, ita quod etnejundaU t»- 
quuuione rite pereant^ et eecum euumjwSdum por^ 
tent, et merito eine lege pereuni, qui eecundum le^ 
gem vivere rtcuearunL-^ Thenceforward, (after 
that they are outlawed) they wear a wolf's head, 
so that th^ lawfiill]^ may be destroyed, without 
any judicial inquirition, as who cany their own 
condemnation about them, and deservedly die 
without law, because thev lefuse to live according 
to law.' • 

Fifth. *< Rvme. Such was the success of this 
worthy lord's severity, that he made a thorough 
reformation among them; and the rinrieaders ije* 
ing destroyed, the rest are reduced to legal obetli- 
ence, and so, I trust, will continue."— jPu&r'a 
WorOdet ofEyfland, p. S16. 

The last public mention of moss-troopers occurs 
during the civil wars of the seventeenUi centuiy, 
when many ordinances of parliament were direct- 
ed against then. 

U. How the hiave boy, in ftitore war. 
Should tame the Unieora^ pride. 

Exalt the Ciesecnt sad the Sur.— P. 4. 

The arms of the Kerrs of Cessford were, Veri 
on a cheveron,betwixt three unicorns' heads erased 
argent, three mullets oiMcf crest, a unicorn's head 
erased ^ro/her. The ScotU of Boccleuch bore. Or, 
on a bend azure; a star of six poinU betwixt two 
crescents of the first 

15. Williaaori>elondii^~P. 4. 

The lands of Deloraine are joined to tliose of 
Bucdeuch in Ettrick Forest. They were imme- 
morially possessed by the Buccleuch family, under 
the strong title of occupancy, altliough no charter 
was obtained from the crown until 1545.— -Like 
other possesrions, the lands of Deloraine were oc- 
carionally granted by them to vassals, or kinsmen, 
for Border-service. Satohells mentions, among the 
twenW-four sentlemen penrioners of the &raily, 
<* William Scott, commonly called Cut-tMhe" 
blaekf who had the lands of JNether Deloraine for 
his service. >* And again, " This William of De- 
loraine, aommonly called Ou<-al-Me-il&idir, was t 
brother of the ancient house of Uaining, which 
house of Haining is descended fix)m the ancient 
house of Haaaendean.*' The lands of Deloraine 
now give an eari's title to the descendant of Henry, 
the seeoad surviving son of the duchess of Boo* 
elenoh and Monmmith. I hava endeavoored t» 



le WiOiui of Ddonioe the atlribittei whieh 
awaeteraed (he Borderers ofhis day; for vhieh I 
CM ojljr plead FroiMt't apoioejr, Ui«t " it be- 
bovecb, la & lynage, tome to be folvshe and oot- 
nseona^ to Biajiiieae and auaUyne tlie peaaable.** 
Aj a eoatraat to my Marehmao, 1 beg leave to 
tnaaertbe, from the ame author, the speech of 
AiBergoC MareeU, a eapcain of the Adventuroos 
Coopaniona, a robber, awl a pillager of the eoun- 
try of Aavergne, who hod been bribed to seU his 
itnw holds, and to assume a mon: honorable mili- 
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tary life ooder the banners of the earl of Armag- 
■**■ ^ y." ^ken lie remembered aUe this, be was 
■mwftii; Wa tresour he thought he wolde not 
^ayasiie: he was wonte daylay to serehe for new 
py«"«Mi yhercbye enoresed his profyte, aod then 
he snwe thai alle was closed fro^ him. Then he 
/'5r^*~ immarined, that to pyU and to robbe 
(aU t^nge oonsiifered) was a good lyfe, aod so re- 
pesrte4 hym of his good doing. On a tyme,he said 
to hM old eomuinyona, « Sirs, Uiere is no sporte 
■or g;lory in thia woridte amonce men of warre, 
Jjl to «ae SMch Irfe as^we have done in time past 
™-t njoy was It to OS when we rode forth at ad- 
ire, aad aometjme foofid by the way a riehe 
^TOT nierchauot, or a route of mulettes of 

Kaiia,of lk»y( 



WhMti 



^1 



Till at d» hoc tkat John sTLosn, 

thhaflomew 



Driour or l , _ , ^^,^ „. ^^.^^i^, „, 

MoiHCfiellrer, of Narbonne, of Lymeus, of Fon- 
pu, of Besym, of Tholous, or of Caroassone, 
bden with cloth of Brussels, or peltm ware oom^ 
PV«»> Jhe fryres, or laden with 8pyceiy,fro Bru- 
gea, fro Dnmaa, or firo Alysauodre; whatsoever we 
■nrt, all was ours, or els ransoomed at our pleasures; 
d^Iy we gate new mooey, and the vyUayues of 
Aaveme and of Lymosyn dayly provyded aod 
broui^ to our easteU whete mele, good wynes, 
Mca, and &t mottons, pulhtyne, and wylde foole. 
We were em famyshed as tho we had been king*. 
W hen we rode forihe, aU the countrey trymbled 
fer feai«; all was oars govng and comyng. Howe 
?* T^^^^arlaat, I and the Bourge of Compayne, and 
* T* *^?!?* ^ Bemoys took Caluset; hSv? did we 



• V 1 •' **^* v^Biusei; now oia we 

, ^ith lyteU aydethestrongeastellof MarqueU, 

pot^nin^to die ert Dolphyn; I kept it not past 
ive daya, hoi I receyved for it, on a feyre table. 



■ye thooaande fiimkes, and forgave one thousaode 
fcr the lore of the erl Dolphyn^s children. B v mv 
ftyth, thu was a feyre and a good lyfe: wheri 
I repote myseifsore deoeyved, in that I have 



'-^zr^ V V ^'^ "cocyvea, in mat i nave ren- 
iered up the fortress of Aloys; for it wolde have 
kept firo aUe the worlde, and the daye, that I eave 
ft up It was foumy sbed widi vy toyUes, to have been 
kqit seven yere without any re-vyUylyuge. This 
wlofArmvii^ehalhdeceyvedme. OlyveBarbe, 
iMPerol le Bemoys, showed to me how I shulde 

The kings and heroes of ScoUand, as well as the 
Bonlcr-ndcra, were sometimes obliged to stadv 
bow to evade the pursuit of blood-hSunds. Bai> 
boiir inCbniM us, that Robert Bruce was repeated- 
^i«eked by sleuth-dogs. On one oecasSon, he 
e«»p«l by wading a bow^ot down a brook, and 
a||«adiiig into a tree by a branch which overhung 
iirSf L«'i'S!!"«^ no trece on hind of his foot- 
■qps, he baffled the aoeot The pursuers came up : 

Ryeht to the bom thai paasvt waie. 
But Ike afattth .hiuid ma^iKintinff tkar. 



* a^ «• %B^ mmmw mhw -1*1*1111 qa ^ 

PeiauTit the hiud the skuth I .^ 

The Bruce, Book vB. 
A nne way of stopping the dog was to spill blood 
upon the track, which destroyed the discriminat- 
ing fineness of his scent. A captive was sumetimci 
sacrificed on such occasions. Ueniy the minstrel 
tells a romantic story of Wallace, lounded on this 
circumsuoce:— The hero's UtUe band had been 
joined by an Irishman, named Fawdon, or Fad- 
zean, a dark, savage, aud suspicious character. Af- 
ter a sharp skirmish at Black-Erne Side, Wallace 
was forced to retreat with only sixteen followers. 
The English pursued with a border sleuth^bnUcfu 
or blood-bound: 

In Gelderland there wai that btmtehet bred. 
Biker fifMcnt, to fcUow them that fled: 
So was he uwd in Eske and i.u^A^ ail. 

While (i. e. tiU) the sat hkwd noittiojr might cvaiL 
In the retreat, Fawdon, tired, or aflTectimr to be 
so, would go no fiuther: Wallace, having in vain 
argued with him, in hasty anger, struck off hia 
bead, and continued the retreat. When the Ea- 
gish^ame up, their hound sti^ed upon the dead 

The alrath ttopped at Fawdon, sdU ihc stood. 

Mor luher would ftae time she fend the bkoZ 
The Story concludes with a fine gothie scene oi 
toror. WaUace took refuge in the solitair tower 
of Gask. Here he was disturbed at midnight by 
the blast of a horn; he aent out his attenduta by 
two and two, but no one returned with tidings. At 
length, when he was left alone, the soiiml was 
heard still louder. The champion descended, 
sword in hand; and at the gate of the tower waa 
encountered by the headless spectre of Fawdon, 
whom he had slain so rashly. Wallace, in gre2 
terror, fled up into the tower, tore open the boards 
or a window, leapt down fifteen feet in heifrht, and 
continued his flight up the river. Looking back 
? r'J**^ discovered the tower on fire, imd the 
lorm of Fawdon upon tlie battlements, dilated to 
an immense size, and holding in his hand a bho- 
log rafter. The minstrel concludes, 

Trust ng^t wcle, that aU this be sooth, mdaed. 
Supposing it be no point of the erecd? ^^ 
The HTaitaee, Book v. 
Mr. Ellis has extracted this tale as a sample oi 
Henry's poetry.— 5/wcimew of Ei^U9h iWw. 
vol. 1, p. S51. ^ ^ jt 

17. Dimly he viewVl the Moat-Ull'ta iaoond.-^P. 4. 

This is a round artificial mound near Hawick 
w hich fi fom its name, (Mot. J9n^. Sax. CondHwu, 
Conoeniua, ) was probably anciently used as a place 
for assembling a national council of the adjacent 
tnbes. There are many such mounds in Scotland, 
and they are sometimes, but rarely, of a square 

18. Beneath the tower ofHszeldea&-.p. 4. 
The estate of Hazeldean, corruptly Hassendeai^ 
belonged formeriy to a faimly of Sootts, thus com- 
memorated by Satchells.-— 

HsMendean came without a eaU. 
The aneientMt house among them aU. 
». On aiintOHsrags die moan-beams gUat.-P. 4. 
A romantic assemblage of cUffs, which rise sod* 
denljr above the vale of Teviot, in the immediate 
vicini^ of the fiunily-seat from which lord Miato 
takes his title. A small platform, on a projtsDting 
orag, commanding a most beautiful prospect,. ia 
termed irarfiA»&^j9ed This BarnhiUs is said to 
have been a robber, or ootlav. There are remaina 
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off ft <troDg tover beneath the rooks, where he ia 
tupposed to have dwelt, and from which he deriv- 
ed his name. On the summit of the erags are the 
fragments of another ancient tower, in a pietuiv 
esque sitnaUon. Ampng the houses cast down bj 
the eari of Hartford, m 1545, occur the towers of 
Easter Bamhills, and of Minto crag, widi Minto 
town and place. Sir Gilbert Elliot, father to the 
present lord Minto, was the author of a beautiful 
pastoral song, of which the following is a more 
eoireot copy tiukn is usnallr published. The poet- 
ical mantle of sir Gilbert Elliot has descended to 
his family. 

My ibeep I neglected, I broke my aheep-hook. 
And ftU the gmj haunts of my yonih I fbnook: 
No more far Amynta fresh glands I wore; 
Ambidon, I said, woald soon cure me of lore. 
But what had my youth with ambition to do? 
Why left I Amynte? Why broke I my Towf 
ThroojA rqiions remote, in Tain do I rove. 
And bid the wide woild secure me from love. 
Ah, fbol! to imagine Uiat aught could subdue 
A loT« so well l^inded, a passion so true! 
Ah, RTe me my sheep, and my sbeep-hook restor 
Ana 1*J1 wander from rare ana Amynta no morel 






Alas! *tis too late at thy ikte to repine! 

Poor diepherd, Amynta no more can be dune! 

Thy tears are all Ihiitless, diy wishes are rain. 

The moments neglected return not again. 

Ah! what bad my youth with ambition to do? 

Why left I Amynni? Why broke I my tow? 
SO. Aneient Riddels fkir domain.— P. 5. 
The ftmily- of Riddel hare been yeiy long in pos- 
■ession of the barony called Riddell, or Ry£de,part 
6t which still bears the latter name. Tradition car- 
ries tilieir antiquity to a point extremely remote; 
and is, in some degree, sanctioned by the discoveiy 
off two stone coffins, one containing an earthen pot 
filled with ashes and arms, bearing a legible date, 
A. D. rST; the other dated 936, and filled with the 
bones of a man of gigantic size. These coffins 
were diseoTered in uie foundations of what was, 
hut has long ceased to be, tlie chapel of Riddel; 
and as it was aigued with plausibility, that they 
eontained the remains of some ancestors of the 
fiimily, they were deposited in the modem place 
of sepulture, comparatively so termed, though 
built m 1110. But the following curious and au- 
thentic documents warrant more conclusively the 
Sithet of " ancient Riddell:" 1st, A charter by 
md I, to Walter Rydale, sheriflT of Roxburgh, 
confirming all the estates of Liliesclive, See. of 
which his fitther, Gervasius de Rydale, died pos- 
aessed— fidly, A bull of pone Adnan fV, confirm- 
ing the will of Walter deRidale, knight, in favour 
oAis brother AnschittH de Ridale, dated 8th April, 
1155. Sdly, A bull ofpope Alexander III, confirm- 
ing the said will of Walter de Ridale, bequeathing 
to nis brother Ansohittil the lands df Liliesclive, 
Whettnnes, &e. and ratifying the bargain betwixt 
Ansohittil and Huctredus, concerning the church of 
Lilicaolive, in consequence of the mediation of 
Malcolm u, and confirmed by a chatter from that 
monarch, tliis bull is dated 17th June, 1160. 4thly, 
A bull of the same pope, confirming the will of sir 
Anschittil de Ridale, In fiivour of his son Walter, 
eonveying the said lands erf" liliesclive and others, 
dated lOtti March, 1190. It is remaricable, that 
LiTiesclive, otherwise Rydale, or Riddel, and the 
Whittunes, have descended, throup;h a long train 
cf ancestors, without ever passing into a collateral 
line, to the person of sir John Buchanan Riddell, 
Bart, of Riddell, the lineal descendant and repre- 
sentative of ur AnschittiL— These circumstances 
I WQHfaj off ncftiee in a Border woik. 



ai. As glanoed his eye o*er Hafidon.— P. 5. 
HalidoQ was an ancient seat of the Kerrs of Cesa- 
ford, now demolished. About a quarter of a mile 
to the northward lay the field of battle betwixt Bu<»- 
deuch and Angus, which is called to this day the 
Skirmish Fielf— See the fourth note on this Canto. 

23. Old Melros* rose, and fkir Tweed ran.— P. 5. 
The ancient and beautiful monastery of Melrose 
was founded by king David I. Its rums affbrd the 
finest specimen of Gothic architecture, and Gothio 
sculpture which Scotland can boast The stone of 
which it is built, ihDU{|h it has resisted the weather 
for so many ages^ retains perfect sharpness, so that 
even the most minute ornaments seem as entire aa 
when newly wrought In some of the cloisters, aa 
is hinted in the next Canto, there are representa^ 
tions of flowers, vegetables, £5fo. carved in stone, 
with accuracy and precision so delicate that we al- 
most distrust our senses, when we considw the dif- 
ficulty of subjecting so hard a substance to such 
intricate and exquisite modulation. This superb 
convent was dedicated to St Maiy, and the monka 
were of the Cistertian order. At the time of the 
Reformation, the^ shared in the general reproach 
of sensuality and irregularitf thrown upon tne Bo- 
man churchmen. The old words of CroIaMeU, n 
favourite Scottish air, ran thus; 

O the monks of Melrose made rade kale* 

On Fridays, wben tiiey ftsted: 
Tbey wanted neither beef not ale. 

As long as their neighbours' lasted. 

irOTXS TO CASTO IT. 

1. When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and dic—P. JL 

The buttresses, ranged along the sides off the ni- 
ins of Melrose abbey, are, according to the Gothic 
style, richly carved and fretted, containing nichea 
for statues of saints, and labelled with scroll s, bear- 
ing appropriate texts of Scripture. Most of these 
statues have been demolished. 

S. 8t David^s rained pile.— P. 5. 

David I, of Scotland purchased the reputation 
of sanctity, by founding, and liberally endowing, 
not only the monastery of Melrose, but those of 
Kelso, Jedburgh, and many others, which led to 
the well known observation of his successor, that 
he was a tare scdntfir the cnrnn, 

3. Lands and liyinfs^ many a rood. 

Had gifted the shnne for their souls* repose.— P. 5. 
The Buocleuch family were great benefactors to 
the abbey of Melrose. As earty as the reign of 
Robert n, Robert Scott, baron of Murdieston and 
Rankelbum, (now Buccleucb,) gave to the monka 
the lands of Hinkery, in Ettrick Forest,pro talute 
ammm turn, — Charhdary of MelroaCf 9Sth May, 
1415. 

4. Prayer know I hardly one; 
• • • • • 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 
When I ride on a Border ftray.—P. ft. 
The Borderers were, as may be supposed, very 
ignorant about religious matters. Colville, in hia 
Paranem or admomHmi^ states that the reformed 
divines were so fiir from undertaking distant jour- 
neys to convert the heathen, ** as I wold wis at God 
that ye would only go hot to the Hilands and boI^- 
dersof ourown realme, to nin our awin countrey- 
men, who, for lack of preching and ministration of 
the sacraments, must, with tyme, beeum either 



•JTaJe, Broth. 
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I or alheiits." Bat ire loum, from Leslie, 
Ait boveter defioient in ml religion, thej regQ- 
M]r toM their beadi, and never with more Mil 
than, when goings on n plundering expedition. 

ft, Beneath thdr ftet ime the bonei of the deftd^P. 6. 
The dointcn were freqnently uaed m nlacei of 
•epnltnre. Aniostaneeoeeors in Dryburgli abl 
vhere the eloirter has an inscription, bearing, 
juafnAer ArddbaUiu, 

ft. StthM J he y a, in Ikir Cartile, 

Xhe jvMth in glittering •n n sdropp ttait. 



I the flyinir jennet 
And hnrl the anexpeeied dari— P. 8. 

•*Bj my fiuth,** said the duke of Laoeatter, (to 
a POftogneae sqaire,) '* of all the feates of armes 
that the Cnstelijsns, and ther of your eountreT 
doih use, the eastjnge of their daites best pleaseth 
me, and f^adly I wolde see it; for, as 1 hear my, 
if ther abike one arfgfate, without he be well 
snned, the dart will pieree him throgfae."— *< By 
MT &ith sir," said the sqnyer, <*ye my tronth; for 
I bare aeen many a grete stroke giren with them, 
vhieh ai one time eost us derely, and was to us 
ereat diaplensare; for at the said skymirshe, sir 
John Ldnirenee of Coygne was striken with a dart 
in sadi wlae, that the head pierced all the plates 
«f his cote of marie, and a sacke slopped with 
nike, and passed thnighe his body, so that he fell 
dD«n deao.'* — Froutart, toI. ii, ch. 44.— -This 
mode of fighting with darts was imitated in the 
militaiy |;ame Mlled Juegv de let caiuu, which 
the Spaniards borrowed from their Moorish inva- 
A Saracen champion is thus described by 
'* Among the Sanoyns, there was a 



ia the arre. The knighie seemed to be a good man 
cf arms by his dedes; he bare always of omge three 
lilhered darts, and lychte well he could handle 



knygfat nor squyer hot that dyde his demra, aid 
fought hande to hande. This batayle was lyke the 
botayieof Beeherell,the which was valiantly fought 
and endured." The issue of the conflict is well 
known: Percy was made prisoner, and the Soots 
won the day, deariy purchased by the death of 
their gallant general, the eari of Douglas, who was 
slain in the action. He was buried at Melrose, 
beneath the high alUr. ** His obsequye was done 
reverently, and on his bodye layde a tombe of 
stone, and bis baner hangyng over him.'*— JVo»^ 
9art^ voL ii, p. 161. 

■. Huk knight of Lidde«lalt.-P. 0. 

William Douglas, called the knifi;ht of Lidded 
dale, flourished during the reign of David II; and 
was so distinguished by his ^our, that he was 
called the flower of chivalry. Nevertheless, he 
tarnished his renown by the cruel murder of sir 
Alexander Rammy of Dalhousie, originallv his 
friend and brother in arms. The king haa con- 
ferred upon Rammy the sheriffdom of Teviotdale^ 
to which Douglas pretended some claim. In r^ 
venge of this preference, the knight of Liddesdale 
came down upon Rammy, while he was adminis- 
tering justice at Hawick, seized and carried him 
off to his remote and inaccessible castle of Hermi- 
tage, where he threw his unfortunate prisoner^ 
horse and man, into a du%eon, snd left him to 
perish of hunger. It it mid, the miserable captive 
prolonxed his existence for several days by the 
com which fell from a granary above the vauR in 
which he was confined.* So weak was the roval 
authority, that David, althou8;h highlv incensed at 
this atrocious murder, found himself obliged to 
appoint the knight of Liddesdale successor to his 
victim, as sherin of Teviotdale. But he was soon 
sfter slain, while hunting in Ettrick forest, by bis 
own godson and chieftain, William eari of Douglas, 
in revenge, according to some authors, of Rammy's 

^ murder: although a popular tradition, preserved 

i; and according to their cttstome,he was dene in a ballad quoted by Godscroft, and some parts of 

d, with a long white toweU about his heed. | which are still preserved, ascribes the resentment 

Hi I sppsoell was blacke, and his own colour, of the eari to jealousv. The place where the knight 
browne, and a eood horseman. The erysten men of Liddesdale was killed is called, from his name, 
ssf, they thougnie he dyd such deeds of armes for William-Cross, upon the riilge of a hill called 
Ihe love <rf some young lady of his countrey. And Willam-Hope, betwixt Tweed and Yarrow. His 
me it was, that he loved entirely the king of body, according to Godscroft, was carried to Lin- 
Thane's daogfater named the Lady Azala; she was dean church the first night after bis deatli, and 
iaherytour to the realme of Thune, alter the de- thence to Melrose, where he was interred with 
sesse of the kyng, her fiither. This Agadinger was great pomp, and where his tomb is still shown, 
soae to the duke of Olyfeme. I cannat telle if th^ i g. The moon on the cut oriel shone.— P. 6. 
were married together •fter or nat; but it was| ^ j, impossible to conceive a more beautifol 
^wed me, thi^ this knv^t, for lovo of the myd ^ecimen if the lightness and elegance of gothie 

Jadre, dming the siege, did many feats of armes. i JZ z. ° 

The knvchtes of Fraunce would fayne have taken ' • There it somethins sITeednr in the muiner hi which 
bynM hot they oolde never attrape nor hiclose ^^^f^^V^^^iS'Z^il^ll^S^^^ 
^hU hor^was so swyit,and'«> redy to his rfdje gall-it Bammy, to the geneml «»now Wbch u ex- 



hsnd that always he escapf»."-^voL ii, ch. 71. 

T- ^Thy low and knely on, 

O gallant chief cfOtteitiaxiie.-.JP. 0. 

The fimsovM and desperate battle of Otterbume 
«M faosht 15th August, 1388, betwixt Henry Per- 
er, eslled Hotspur, and James, eari of Douglas. 
Mh these renowned champions were at the head 



To ten yon there of the manere, 
It is bot sorrow for til here; 
He wet the pwttast inenyd nan 
That ony cowth have thowcht of than. 
Of his state, or of mare be fare: 
AH menyt him, bath bettyr and war; 
The ryclie and pore him menyde bath. 
For of his dede was mekil skath. 



sf a chosen body of troops, and they were nvals ^j^^^jJ^Hg^ij^gJo^StJ^a TaSv^atauiing a 
m railitasy lame; so that Froismrt affirms. **Of quantity of ehalT, some bonea, and pieeet of iron; amongst 
ril tile bnltaylles and encounteryngs that I have othera, the curb of an ancient bndle, which the antKor 

^ menei(n <rf J?e« ^^^ FrfiL\!3^^^ SSsST SS^t^iw ^fy W^^^^ 
pe« or smalle, this hattayle that I treat rf nowe • JSSS Ti wlSi^lefSman of the parish has men. 
nis one oC the sorest and best iboghten, without ^j ^ ^ ^ fj^ discovery in hia statistical aseoont of CastJto* 
~ isrfignBia hertes{ibrtherewai Mjtherjmwn. 
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•rohitedtofe^ irlieii fn its purity, than the eMtern 
iriDdow of Mdroae abbey. Sir Jamet Hall of Dun- 
glass, bart has with mat ingenuity and plausibili- 
&, traoed the gothia order thningb its Tarious 
rarms, and seeminclj eooentrie ornaments, to an 
arohitectural imiUtion of wicker work; of which, 
as we learn from some of the legends, tlie earliest 
Christian churches were constructed. In such an 
edifice, the original of the clustered pillars is trac- 
ed to a s«d of round posts, begirt with slender rods 
of willow, whose loose summiu were brought to 
meet from all quarters, and bound together arti- 
ficially, so as to produce the frame-work of the 
roof: and the tracery of our gothic windows is dis- 
played iii the meeting and interlacing of rods and 
noops, afibrding an inexhaustible variety of beau- 
tiful forms of open work. This ingenious system 
is alluded to in the romance. Sir James HalPs 
Essay on Gothic Architecture is published in The 
Edinburgh Phthtophical Tramactimu. 
10. They sate them down on • marble •tone, 
A Soottidk moBsrch slept below.— P. 6. 
A large marble stone, in the chancel of Melrose, 
is pointed out as the monum^t of Alexander II, 
one of the greatest of our early kings; others sav, 
it is the restinp^ place of Waldere, one of the early 
id>bota, who died in the odour of sanctity. 

11. The wondriouf Ifiehael Seott— P. 0. 
Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie flourished dur^ 
ing the 13th century, and was one of the embassa- 
dors sent to bring the maid of Norway to Scotland 
upon the death of Alexander III. By a poetical 
anachronism^ he is here placed in a later sera. He 
was a man of much learning, chiefly acquired in 
foreign countries. He wrote a commentaxy upon 
Aristotle, printed at Venice in 1496; and several 
treatises upon natural philosophy, from which he 
appears to have been addicted to the abstruse stu- 
dies of judicial astrology, alchymy, physiognomy, 
and chiromancy. Hence he passed among his co- 
temporaries for a skilful magician. Dempster in- 
forms us, that he remembers to have heard in his 
youth, that the magic books of Michael Scott were 
still in existence, but could not be opened without 
danger, on account of the milignant fiends who 
were thereby invoked. Demptten BaUnia Eccle- 
wutica, 1627, lib. xii,p.495. Ledy characterizes 
Michael Scott^ as riruttlari philo90phm, Mtrono- 
ndmj ac metUcmm lauae prettansi duebaiur pent' 
tutimoa majpm recetnu indagtMe." Dante also 
mentions him as a renowned wizard: 

Qaell altro ehe ne* fiandii e com poeo 
Michele Scotto fu, che venunente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il siuoeo. 

Divina Cvmema Canto, zzmo. 
A personage, thus spoken of by biomphers and 
historians, loses little of his mystical &me in vul- 
gar tradition. Accordingly the memory of sir Mi- 
chael Scott survives in many a legend; and in the 
south of Scotland, any woik of great labour and 
antiquity, is ascribed, either to the agency oiAidd 
Miaiae^ of sir William Wallace, or of the devil. 
Tradition varies concerning the place of his buri- 
al: some contend for Holme Goltrame, in Cumbeiv 
land; others for Melrose abbey. But all agree, 
that his books of magic were interred in his grave, 
or preserved in the convent where he died. Satch- 
ells. widiing to give some authority for his account 
of the origin of the name of Scott, pretends that 
111 1689, he chanced to be at Burgh under Bow- 
neai^ la Cumberbud, where a porson named Laii« 



celot Seott, showed him an extract from Midutal 
Scott's works, containing that story. 
** Re said the book which he gave me^ 
Was oTtir Michael Scott's historie; 
Which history was never yet read throoghy 
Kor never will, fbr no inan dare it do. 
Young scholan have picked oot sometl 
From the contents, that dare not read i 
Re carried me alonjf the castl^ then, 
And showed his written book hanring on a iron ptay 
His writing pen did seem to me to M 
Of hardened metal, like steel, or accamje; 
The Tolume of it did seem so large to me. 
As the book of Martyr's and Tnik's histarie^ 
Then in the church he let me see 
A stone where Mr. Michael Scott did lie; 
I asked at him how that could appear, 
Mr. Michael had been dead above five hundred jttttf 
Re show'd me none durst bury under that oume, 
MQre than he had been dead a few years agones 
For Mr. MichaePs name doth terrific each one.** 

History of the right honourable name of Seott, 
13. Salamanca^s cave.— P. 6. 
Spain, from the relics, doubtless, of Arabian 
learning and superstition, was accounted a &vourite 
residence of maeicians. Pone Sylvester^ who ac- 
tually imported from Spain Uie use of the Arabian 
numerals, was supposed to have learned there the 
magic, for which he was stigmatized by the igno- 
rance of his age. — William ofMahntbuniy lib. ii, 
cap. 10. There were public schools, where magio, 
or rather the sciences supposed to involve its roya-> 
teries, were regularly tauglit, at Toledo, Seville, 
and Salamanca. In the latter city, they were held 
in a deep cavern, the mouth of which was walled 
op by queen Isabella, wife of king Ferdinand.— 
D*Jnaun on Learned Incredulity, p. AS, Theae 
Spanish schools of magic are celebrated also by the 
Italian poets of romance: 

Quests eitta di ToUeto solea 
Tenere studio di Negrpmanzia: 
Quiri di magica arte si leggea 
Pubblieamente, e di Piromanxia; 
£ roolti Oeomanti sempre avea, 
£ sperimenti assai d' Idromanzia 
£ d^altre fklse opinion di sciocchi 
Come e fiittore, o spesso batter gli oeehL 

11 Morgante MaggiorejCvxtozxYfti 290. 

The celebrated magician Maugis^ cousin to Ri- 
naldo of Montalban, called by Ariosto, MaWigi, 
studied the black art at Toledo, as we learn from 
L'IBttoire de Maim TyAyqremont. He even held 
a professor's chair in the necromantic university; 
for I so interpret the passaee, <* qu*en tous let a«jw 
arU d'enchantement, dee charma et conjuratiofu^ 
il n*if txvoit meillew maistre que bd; etentel renom 
qu'on le kdawU en chaite, et VMpeUmt on mcdetre 
Mixugit,** Tliis Salamancan Domdaniel is said 
to have been founded by Hercules. If the classic 
reader inquires where 'Hercules himself leamejd 
masic, he may consult ** Leafaiecte et proetoee du 
no&e et vaiUant Herculeo" where he will learn, 
that the fiible of his aiding Atlas to support the 
heavens, arose from the said Atlas having taught 
Hercules, the noble knight errant, the seven liberal 
sciences, and in particular, that of judicial astro- 
logy. Such, according to the idea of the middle 
ages, were the studies, nuucimus ^fue doadt MUu,** 
—In a romantic history of Roderic, the last Gothic 
king of Spain, he is said to have entered one ol 
those enchanted caverns. It was situated beneath 
an ancient tower near Toledo: and, when the iron 

Sites, which secured the entrance, were unfolded, 
ere rushed forth so dreadful a whirlwind, that 
hitherto no one had dared to penetrate into iu re- 
cesses. But Roderic, threatened with an invasion 
of the Moors, resolved to enter the cavern, where 
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hm c a-p ea tod to find lome prophetie imimiition of 
dK eveetcif the war. AMmdinfjLy^ bis tnin being 
faraiihed vith torohea, ao artifioially eompoiefC 
that tlie tempest ooald not extinguish them, the 
king, vith gratdifficoltj', penetrated into a square 
bail, isMeribed all OTer with Arabian eharaoters. 
la the midst stood a coliosaal statue of brass, rep- 
reaeoting ft Saraeen wielding a Moorish maee, with 
vUeh H diaebarged furious blows on all sides, and 
aeemed thus to exeite the tempest which raged 
sroowL Being eomured b;^ Roderiok, it eeased 
fiom auiking until he read, insoribed on the right 
hand, *« fVreUked mmarch^ fir thy evil hatt thou 
CMe haiheri** on the left hand, «« Thou thaU be 
tfiftiaigosfrf by a wtranre people f** on one shoulder, 
** / HRMfte the sons of Magar;** on the other, ** / 
db mme ^ce." When the king had deejphered 
these omiBoaa inaeriptions, the statne returned to 
its exerviae, the tempest eommenoed anew, and 
fiodcrie retired, to mourn over the predioted erils 
which appnmohed his throne. He caused the gates 
flf the csTera to be locked and barricaded; but, in 



the course of the night, the tower fell with a tre- 
lamd o n a noiae, and under its ruins concealed for 
Cfcr the entmnoe to the m^rstic cayem. The con- 
snest of Spnin bj tfie Saraeens, and tlie death of 
me uafiirtiiiiaDte Don Roderic, fulfilled tbe prophe- 
rr of the brsxcn statne. JERtioHa verdaaera del 
Mey Don Rodrigo pordeabio Jtleayde Abuleetdm, 
^vdoxfsdadebiJenguaA'abigaporMquddoLuf- 
■0, 1654, cnp. vL 

13. The belb wcoid ring in Notre Dsiiie.-^P. 8. 
**Tiantamne rem tam negUrenter?^* savs Tyi^ 
whitt, of his iMnedeeessor Speight; who, in 6is com- 
iMntarT' <» Chaucer, had omitted, as triirial and 
frbalooa, the story of Wade and his boat Gninge- 
iot, to the great prejudice of posterity, the memory 
sf the hero and the boat being now entirely lost 
Tbsi fistare antiquaries may lay no such omission 
Is my eharge, 1 hsve noted one or two of the most 
utions concerning Michael Scott. He 
J H is said, to go upon an embassy, to 
okain from the king of France satisfaction for 
pitaeies committed by his subjects upon 
Scotland. Instead of preparing a new 

rsaod splendid retinue, the ambassador re- 
to his study, opened his book, and eToked 
s fiend in the shape of a huge black borse, mounted 
^on hia back, and forced him to fly through the 
ur towards France. As the^ crossed the sea, the 
dcfil iaaidioasiy asked his nder, what it was that 
tbe old women of Scotland muttered at bed time? 
h leas experienced wizard might have answered, 
ihst it was the Pater Noster, which would have 
licensed the devil to precipitate him from his back. 
Bat Michael steraly replied, « What is thst to 
thee? Mount, Diabolus, and fly !" When he ai^ 
rived at Paris, he tied his horse to the gate of tbe 
, entered and boldly delivered his messa^ 
*^~'ssrtar, with so little of the pomp and ctr- 
( of (tiploma^, was not received with 
nndi respect, and the king was about to return a 
eootemptuoos refusal to his demand, when Michael 
besoo^t him to suspend his resolution till he had 
I hia horse stamp three times. The fint stamp 
ik every steeple in Paris, and caused all the 
befls to rinff; the second threw down three of the 
towers of the palace { and the infernal steed had 
lifted his hoof to give the third stamp, when the 
king rather chose to dismiss Michael, with the 
BBost ample concessions, than to stand to the pro- 
WUe oonaeqpieneea. AboUmt ttne. It ii said» Uiat, 



when residing at the tower of Oakwood, upon *h« 
Eurick, about three miles above Selkirk, he heaid 
of the fame of a sorceress, called the witch of False* 
hope, who lived on the opposite side of the river. 
Michael went one morninv to put her skiU to the 
test, but was disappointed By her denying positive- 
ly any knowledge of the necromantic art. 

In his discourse with her. he laid his wand in- 
advertently on the Uble, which the ha|[ observingp 
suddenly snatched it up, and struck him with it. 
Feeling the force of the charm, he rushed out of the 
house; but, as it had conferred on bim the extnnal 
appearance of a hare, his servant, who waited with- 
out, haloo'd upon the discomfited wizard his own 
greyhounds, and pursued him so dose, that in 
order to obtain a moment's breathing to reverse 
the charm, Michael, after a very fiitiguina eoorsf^ 
was fSun to Uke reftige in his own^at»-Aofe(ai^fi^ 




common sewer). In order to revenge himself __ 
the witch of Fusehope, Michael, one morning in 
the ensuing harvest, went to the hill above the 
house with nis docs, and sent down his servant to 
ask a bit of bread from the Kood-wife for his grey- 
hounds, with instructions what to do if he met with 
a denial. Accordingly, when the witch had refiised 
the boon with contumely, tbe servant, as his maiH 
ter had directed, laid above the door a paper, 
which he had given him, oontaining amongst m*- 
ny cabalistical words, the well-known rhyme,— 

MaiMer Michael ScoC*t man 

Soagiit meat, and gat nane. 
Immediately the |;ood old woman, instead of 
pursuing her domestic occupation, which was bi^ 
king bread for the reapen, began to dance roond 
the fire, repeating the rhyme, and continued this 
exereise tin her husbano sent the reapen to the 
house, one after another, to see what had dehnred 
their provision; but the charm caught each as tney 
entered, and, losing, all idea of returning, they 
joined in the dance and chorus. At length the old 
man himself went to the house; but as his wife's 
frolic with Mr. Michael, whom he had seen on 
the hill, made him a little cautious, he contented 
himself with looking in at the window, and saw tho 
reapen at their involuntary exereise, dragging liis 
wife, now completely exhausted, sometimes round 
and sometimes through the fire, which was, as usual, 
in the midst of the house. Instead of entering, he 
saddled a horse, rode up the hill, to humble hun^ 
self before Michael, and beg a cessation of the 
spell; which the good natured wariock immediately 
granted, directing him toenterthe house backwards, 
and, with his left hand, take the spell ftvm above 
the door; which accordingly ended the supernatural 
dancc-^This tale was told less particularljr in for- 
mer editions, and I have been censured for inacciv- 
racy in doing so. — ^A similar charm occun in Buon 
da JBourdeaux, and in the ingenious Oriental tale, 
called the CaUph Vaihek, 

Notwithstanding his victory over the witch of 
Falsehope, Michael Scott, like his predecessor 
Meriin, fell at last a victim to female art His wife, 
or concubine, elicited ftt>m him the secret, that his 
art could ward off any danger except the poison- 
ous qualities of broth, made of the flesh of a breme 
sow. Such a mess she accordingly administmd to 
the wizard, who died in consequence of eating it| 
sorvivinr, nowever, long enough to put to death 
his treaoierous confidante. 

M. The woids, that cleft EiidMiHilbmthrse, 

Ami bridled the Tweed with a cart» cf stone— P. flb 
BfiibMl Soottvras, once upon a time^ I 
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barraned by a tpiiit, for whom he was mider the 
neeeasity of finding constant emplorroent He com- 
manded him to btuld a cavid^ or oam-head, across 
tiie Tweed at Kelso; it was accomplished in one 
night, and still does honoar to the iofemal archi- 
tect. Michael next ordered, that Eildon hills, which 
was then a uniform cone, should be divided . into 
three. Another night was sufficient to part its sum- 
mit into the three picturesque peaks which it now 
bears. At length the enchanter conquered this in- 
de&dgable demon, by employing him in the hope- 
less and endless task of making ropes out of sea- 
sand. 

15. That lamp shall bum imquenchably^-P. 7. 

Baptista Porta, and other authors who treat of 
natural magic, talk much of eternal lamps, pre- 
tended to have been found baming in ancient se- 
pulchres. Fortnnias Licetus investigates the sub- 
ject in a treatise. Be iMcerma onHquarum ream- 
dUiSy published at Venice, 16S1. One of these - — 
petual lamps is said to have been discovered in 
the tomb or Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero. The 
wick was supposed to be composed of asbestos. 
KirohpT enumerates three difierent receipts for 
constructing such lamps; and wisely concludes, 
that the thing is nevertheless impossible. — Mun- 
dua Subterraneuay p. 72. Delrio imputes the fab- 
rication of such lights to magical skill. — Disgma^ 
tUme$ Magicm, p. 58. In a veir rare romance, 
which *' treateth of the lyfe of Virnlius, and of 
his death, and many marvavles that ne dyd in his 
Ivfe-time, by wyche-crane and nvgramancye, 
mroughe the help of the devyls of hell," mention 
is made of a vexy eztraordinaiy process, in which 
one of these mrstical lamps was employed. It 
seems that Virgil, as he advanced in years, became 
desirous of renovating his youth by his magical 
art For this purpose he constructed a solitary tow- 
er, having only one narrow portal, in which he 
placed twenty-four copper figures, armed with iron 
flails, twelve on each side ofthe poreh. These en- 
chanted statues struck with their flails incessantly, 
and rendered all entrance impossible, unless when 
Viigil touched the spring which stopped their mo- 
tion. To this tower he repaired privately, attended 
by one trusty servant, to whom he communicated 
the secret ot the entrance, and hither they conven- 
ed all the magician's treasure. '* Then sayde Vir- 
gilius, my dere beloTed friende, and he that I above 
alle men truste and knowe mooste of my secret;'* 
and then he led the man into a cellar, where 
he made 
And then 
barrel that 

« Therein must you put me:fyrstye must slee 
me and hew me smalle to pieces, and cut my bed 
in iiii pieces, and salte the heed under in the bot- 
tom, and then the pieces there after, and mv herte 
in the myddel, ana then set the barrel unaer the 
lampe, tnat nyghte and day the fat therein may 
droppe and leak; and ye shall ix dayes long, ones 
in the day, fjVL the lampe. and fayle nat And when 
this is all done, then shall I be renued, and made 
younee agen." At this extraordinary proposal, the 
confidant was sore abashed, and made some scru- 
ple of obeying his master's commands. Atlen|;th, 
bowever, he complied, and Virgil was slain, pick- 
led, and barreUed up, in all respects according to 
his own direction. The servant then left the tower, 
•aking care to put the copper thrashers in motion 
at hii departure. He oontinued daily to visit the 



tower, with the same precaution. Meanwhile, tb« 
emperor, with whom Virgil was a great &v«urit^ 
missed him from the court, and demanded of bis 
servant where he was. The domestic pretended 
iguorance, till the emperor threatened him with 
death, when at length he conveyed him to the en- 
chanted tower. Tm same threat extorted a disco- 
vciT of the mode of stopping the statues from 
widding their flails. <« And then the emperor en- 
tered into the castle with aU his foike, and soujght 
all aboute in eveiy comer after Virgilius^ and at 
the last they soughte so longe. that they came into 
the seller, where th^ sawe the lampe hang over 
the barrel where VirgiMus lay in deed. Then 
asked the emperor the man, who had made hym 
so herdy to put his myaster Virgilius so to dethe; 
and the man answered no word to the emperour. 
And then the emperour, with great anger, drewe 
out his sworde,and slewe he there Virgilius' man. 
And when all this was done, then sawe tibe empe- 
rour, and all his (bike, a naked childe iii tymea 
rennynge about the barrdl, saying these wordes^ 
* Cursed be the tyme that ye ever cane here!* 
And with these wordes vanysbed the ehvlde awaye, 
and was never sene aeeyne; and thus ahyd Virgil* 
ius in the barren deed." Vimlhu, U. let printed 
at Antwerpe by John Doesboreke. This curious 
volume is in the valuable library of Mr. Douce; 
and is supposed to be a translationfrom the French, 
printed in Flanders for the English market. See 
Gowet Bibkoih. Franc, ix, 225. Catakeue de la 
BibSothme MtHonaie^ torn, ii, p. 5. jDe Bvre^ 
No. 3857. 
10. Hethoaght, as he took it, the dead man fiown'd-P. 7. 

William of Deloraine might be strensthened in 
this belief by the well-known stoiy of the Cid Ruy 
Diaz. When the hodj of that fiunous Christian 
champion was sitting m state by the hi|rh altar of 
the cathedral ehureh of Toledo, where it remained 
for ten years, a certain malicious Jew attempted to 
pull him by the beard; but he had no sooner touch- 
ed the formidable whiskers, than the oorpse starts 
ed up, and half unsheathed his sword The Israe- 
lite fled; and so permanent was the effect of his 
terror, that he became a Christian. Heywood'm 
Hierarcftte,p, 480, quoted firom SebatHan Cobar" 
ruvku Crozee. 

17. The baron's dwaxfhis Conner held.— P. Bk 

The idea of 'lord Cranstoun's eoblin pace, is 
taken ftx>m a being called Gilpin Homer, who ap- 
peared, and made some stay, at a fitrm-bouse among; 
the Border-mountains. A gentleman of that coun- 
try has noted down the following particulars con- 
cerning; his appearance. 

" The only certain, at least most probable ac- 
count, that ever 1 heard of Gilpin Horner, was 
fit)m an old mui, of the name ot Anderson, who 
was bora, and lived all his life, at Todshawhill, 
in Eskdale muir, the place where Gilpin appeai^ 
ed and staid for some time. He said there were 
two men, late in the evening, when it was grow- 
ing daric, employed in fiistening the horses upon 
the uttermost part of their ^und, (that is, tying 
their forefeet together, to hinder them from tra- 
yelling far in the night,) when they heardayoice, 
at some distance, crying, * ^ni! Unit Unt.*** One 
ofthe men, named Moffat, called out, * What dell 
has tint you? Come here.' Inmiediatdty a crea- 
ture, of something like a human form, appeared. 
It was sorprinngly little, disorted in features, and 
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atwhipga inlimbft. At loon mi the two men could 
Ke it plaiiilT, they nn home in a fririit, imagin- 
K mj had met with aome ^lin. By the way, 
Itdbt fell, and it ran over him, and waa home at 
the honae as loon at either of them, and staid there 

was 

fond 

1 de- 

tfrtjj a Brest deaL It seemed a mtsehieroos erea- 



and any of the children whom it oould mas- 
ter, it woold beat and acrateh without merey. It 
was onse abusing a child belongipe to the same 
MoOaft, who had been so frightened b}r its first ap- 
peannee; and he, in a passion, straek it so Tiolent 
a blow apoo the side ot the head, that it tmnbled 



a lonr time; bat I cannot say how long. It 
real fleah and blood, and ate and drank, was I 
ot cream, and, when it ooold get at it^ would 



apoo the ground: but it was not stunned; for it set 
m iu hnd directly, and exclaimed, ^Ah, hah. 
Will o' Hoflbt, you strike sair!' (viz. tore.) After 
it had staid there long, one evening, when the 
women were miUuRZ Uie cows in the loan, it was 
plariar among the children near by them, when 
madenlj th^ heard a loud shrill ▼oioe exy, three 
^Giiptn MornerP it started, and said, < That 



it ae, / mutt awayP and instantly disappeared, 
sad waa nerer heard of more. Old Anderson did 
not remember it, but said he had often heutl bis 
bther, and other old men in the place, who were 
there at the time, speak about it; and in my rouog- 
cr years 1 hsTe often heard it mentioned, and never 
met with taoj who had the remotest doubt as to 
the tntth of tbe stoiy; although, I must own, 1 
caaaot lielp thinking there must be some misre- 
piefeiitatioD in it."— To this account, I have to 
add the fallowin|; particulars from the most re- 
mectaUe aadionty. Besides constantly repeatine 
the word Uni! thu! Gilpin Homer was often heard 
to call upon Peter Bertram, or Be-teram, as he 
pronooDoed the word; and when the shrill Toice 
eaDed Gilpin Horaer,he immediately acknowledg- 
ed it waa the summons of the said Feter Bertram; 
who aeema, therefore to have been the devil, who 
had tint, or lost the little imp. As much has been 
objected to Gilpin Homer on aoeount of his being 
sa ppoaed rather a device of the author than a po- 
pQHir aoperatitaon, I can only say, that no legend 
which I ever heard seemed to be more uniTmd- 
ly credited, and that many persons of very good 
rank and eoosiderable information are well known 
to repose absolute fiuth in the tradition. 



IS. BvttbeLadTeofBTanlcioii»egather*dAbaad, 
or Ike ben that wooM tide at bar eonunand.— P. 8. 

** ^M» 35th June, 1557, dame Janet Beatoune, 
bdy Boeeleach, and a great number (rf* the name 
of Seolt, delatJt (accused) for coming to the kirk 
•f St. Bfaiy of the Lowes, to tbe number of two 
bandi ed persona bodin in feire of weire, (arrayed 
m armour,) and breaking open the doora of the 
said kirk, in order to apprehend the laird of Crans- 
toane for bis destruction.*' On the 90tb Jol}r, a 
wanraat from the queen is presented, discharging 
the ioatiee to proceed against the ladr Buccleuch 
while new ealling. Abrid^nmerU of Bookt of Ad- 
jottrmd m Aduocatet* iSfrary,— 'The following 
prooeedings upon thia caae appear on the record 
af the Court of JuaUeiary. On the S5th of June, 
1557, Bobert Soott, of Bowhill pariah, priest of 
tbe kirk of St. Mary's, accused of the eoovoeatioh 
of tbe queen's lieges, to the number of two hun- 
dred peraona, in warlike array, with jacks, belflkets 
md other weapons, and marching to tbe chapel of 
St Maiy of the Lowes^ jEbr the slao^^iter of air 
JPeicr CcanstooDy otit at ancient fead and malice 



prepenae, and of breaking the doors of the aii 
kirk, ia repiedged by the arehbiahop of Glaagow. 
Tbe bail given by Robert Ssott of Allenhaugh, 
Adam Scott of Buraeftite, Robert Scott in How- 
furde, Walter Soott in Todahawhaugh, Walter 
Soott younger of Synton, Thomaa Scott of Hay- 
ning, Robert Scott, William Scott and Jamea Scott, 
broihera of the aaid Walter Scott, Walter Scott 
in the Woll, and Walter Scott, aon of William 
Scott of Harden, and Jamea Wemyas in l&ekfbrd, 
all aecuaed of the aame crime, ia declared to be 
forfeited. On the same day, Walter Scott of Syn- 
ton, and Walter Chisholme of Chisholme, and 
William Scott of Harden, became bound, jointly 
and severally, Uiat sir Peter Cranstoun, and bta 
kindred and servants, should receive no iojunr 
from them in future. At the same time, Patriw 



Murray of Fallohill, Alexander Stuart^ uncle to 
the laird of Trakwhsire, John Murray of Newhall, 
John Fairiye, residing^in Selkirk, George Tait, 

Jounger of Pirn, John Fennycuke, of Pennycuke, 
antes Rammy of Cokpen, the buid of Fasayde, 
and the laird of Henderatoiuie, were all aeverally 
fined for not attending as jurors; being probably 
either in alliance witn the accused ^artiea, or 
dreading their ▼engeance. Upon the 90th of July 
following, Scott of Synton, Chiaholme of Chi^ 
holme, Scott of Harden, Scott of Howpaalie, Scott 
of Burafute, with many others, are ordered to ap- 
pear at next calling, under the paina of treason. 
But no farther procedure aeema to have taken 
place. It is said, that, upon this rising, the kiik. 
of St Maiy's waa burned by tbe Scotta. 

irons TO CAVTO xii. 
L Wbm, dandng in the sunny beam. 

He aiaik'd the exane on the baran*» crest,— P. 9. 
The crest of the Cranstonna. in allusion to their 
name, ia a crane dormant, boloing a atone in his 
foot, with an emphatic Border motto> Thou thaU 
VHUU ere I vanL 

S. MaehheflBarvenVakniriktorpndek 

Like a book-boiomM priest shoaUride.-'P. 9. 
« At Unthank, two milea N. E. firom the chureh, 
(of Ewea) there are the ruina of a»chapd for di- 
vine aervice, in time of popery. There la a tradi- 
tion^ that friara were wont to come from Mdroae, 
or Jedbm|;h, to baptise and many in thia pariah; 
and from Being in i|ae to carry the maaa-book in 
their boaoma, tney were called, by the inhabitanta, 
Booh-a-dotomet. There is a man yet alive, who 
knew old men who had been bapUzed by thc«e 
book-a-boaomea. and who aaya one of them, cal- 
led Hair, dae4 tnia paridi for a very long time.'^— 
Account of JParith of JBwet, t^ud Jmtc/arlane*9 

S. It had mneh of glamaur might.— P. 0. 

Olamour, in the legenda of Scottidi superstition, 
meana the magic power of imponng on the eye- 
aight of the noectatora, ao that the appearance of 
an object ahall be totally diflferent from the reality. 
The transfennation of Michael Scott by the witch 
of Falsehope, sdready mentioned, was a genuine 
operation of glamour. To a similar charm the 
ballad of Johnny Fa' imputes the fascination of the 
lovely countess, who eloped with that gip*7 leader* 
Sac soon as they saw ber weel ftr^ ftce^ 
They cast ihBgUuntmr o*er her. 

It waa formeriy uaed even in war. In ISSl, when 
the duke of Anjou ky before a atrong caatle,iipon 
the coaat of Naplea. a necromancer offeredf to 

make the ayre ao thfeke, that they within ahal 
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nun Of jooDg Knisniet, tiiai were inere pre- 
, aftid, ayr, for Godnke, let the matter estaje 
enimiiig} we nl leve making of anr tinie of 
erosaa on as lor that time. ** The eaii of Savor, 



tfmikie that there is a great hridce on the lee, (bj 
whieh tlie aaatle was sarTooDded,) for ten mea to 

Ga front; and whan thej within the castle se this 
dge, they win be so •fi;«Tde. that they shall 
yelde them to yoor merer. Tlie duke deaunded'— 
FSyre Master, on this bridge that ye speke of^ 
msy our people assaredlr go thereon totbe castell 
to assayle it' Syr, oooa Oie enehantom*, I dare 
not assore yon that; Mr if any that passeth on the 
bridge make the signe of the erosse on hym, all shall 

a to nooghte, and they that be on the bridge shall 
intothesee. Then die doke began to laugh; and 
a eeitain of yonng knightes, that were there pre- 
sent, said, - - •* - 
his 
die 

shortly after, entered the tent, and reeognised in die 
enchanter the same person who had piut the castle 
mto the power of sir Charles de la Payx, whollien 
held it, by persuading the garrison or the queen of 
Kaples, throwh maeical deeeptioo, that the sea was 
coming over the waus. The sage avowed the fisat, 
and added, that he was the man in the world most 
dreaded by sir Charles de la Payx. ** Bv my iayth, 
miod the erl of Savoy, ye say well, and 1 will that 
sur Charles de la Payx shall know that he hath 
gret wronge to fear you. But I shall assure him 
of you: for ye shaH never do enchantment to de- 
eeyve him, nor yet none other. I wolde nat that 
in t^rme to come we shulde be reproached that in 
so high an enterprise as we be in, wherein there 
be so many noble knyghtes and squyers assembled, 
that we shulde do any thyng be encnaontment, nor 
that we shulde wyn our enemys by such ctafte. 
Then he called to hym a servaunt, and sayd, go 
and get a hsn(pnan, and let hym sttyke of this may- 
ster's heed without delay: and as sooe as the erie 
had commanded it, incontynent it was done, for 
his heed was stiyken of before the erie's tent." 
Frmnari, voL i, ch. 991, S9S. 

The art of |^lamour, or other fiiseination, was 
ancientljr a pnnoipal past of the Aill of thejFoiir- 
bttr, or juggler, whose tricks formed much of the 
amusement of a gothio castle. Some instances of 
this art may be 4bund in the Mtutrehy of the Scat- 
iUh Border^ vol. iii, p. 119. In a strange allego- 
rical poem, called the Hoolat, written by a de- 
pendant of the house of Douglas, about 145S-3, the 
^ay, in an assembly of birds, plays the part of the 
ju{3;ler. His feats of glamour are thus described: 
Be nrt them mc, m it temyt, in lunyn houxe, 

Honting^ at heraii in holtu to kair; 
8oaM Molind on tke tee Mhipini of tmue, 
fienua battaluid on bunt bnm. M a bare; 
He eoode earye the coup of the kingii det. 
Syne lere in the itede, 
Bot a blaek bunwede: 
lb eoalde of a henis hedeu 
Makeamsnaia. ^^ 
Benut the em^roar trow, and txewyle bduOd, 

That the ei-neraik^ the pundare at hand. 
Had poyndit all hia pria hon in a poynd flUiL 
Beeanae thai ete or the eorn in the kirkland. 
H^ oonld wixk windaria. qvhat way that be wald; 

Msk a gny na a gold gariand, 
A laag ipere of a bittile Ibr a heme bald, 
Nomlia of nntscheUea, and ailver of aand. 
Thus jonldt with ivxteis thcjaglaneja, 
Vair ladyea in nngis, 
Knyehtia in eaimlyngia, 
Baythdanii ' * 
It aemyt aa aa. 
4. Now, if yoo adc idio gave tiie stroke^ 
leannoc telL ao mot rthrive; 
It waa not gifCB by msn alive.— P. 9. 
Br. Heorr More, in a lettar prefixed to Gl»- 



lar phenomenon. 

** 1 remember an old gentleman of the couotFy, of 
my aequaiotance, an excellent justice of peace, and 
a piece of a mathematician; but what kind of a phi- 
losopher he was you may understand from a 
riiyme of his own making, whieh he eoasmended 
to me at my taking horse m his yard, whieh riiym« 
is this: 

Itea ia BocUng tin aenae find eat; 
Senae oida m notUng , ao naaght goes aheoti. 
Which riiyme of his was so raptnroos to himself, 
that on the redting of the second verse, the old 
man turned himself abo«it upon his toe as nimbly 
as one msy observe a dry Um whiiked round in 
the comer of an orchard-walk br some little whirl- 
wind. With this philosopher I nave had many dia- 
courses concerning the iromortali^ of the som and 
its distinction; when I have run nim quite down 
by reason, he would but laugh at me and say, this 
is logic, n. (eallinr me by my christian name;) 
to which I replied, tnis is reason, fiither L. (for ao 
1 used and some others lo call him;) but it seema 
yeu are for the new lights, and immediate inspira- 
tion, which I confess be was u little for as for the 
other; but I said so only in way of drollery to 
him in those tiroes: but truth is, nothing but pal- 
pable experience would move him; aiM beiiK a 
Dold man, and fearing nothin|;, he told no he Dad 
used all the magical ceremonies of conjuration he 
could, to raise &e devil or a spirit, and had a most 
earnest desire to meet with one, but could not do 
it. But this he told me, when he did not so mueb 
as think of it, while his servant was pulling olT hia 
boots in the hall, some invisible hand gave him 
such a clap upon the back, that it made all ring 
i^n; so uiought he now, I am invited to the con- 
verse of my spirit, and therefore, so soon as his 
boots were off, and his shoes on, out he goes into 
the yard and next field, to find out the spirit tliat 
had given him this familiar clap on the back, but 
tbuod none neither in the yard nor field next to it. 

** But though he did feel this stroke, albeit he 
thought it afterwards (finding nothing came of it) 
a mere delusion; yet, not long before his death, it 
had more force with him than all the philosophi- 
cal areuments 1 could use with him, thoogh 1 could 
wind nim and non-plus him as I pleased; but yet 
all my arguments, how solid soever, made no ink- 
pression upon him; wherefore, after seversl rear 
sonings of this nature, whereby I could prove to 
him the souPs distinction from the body, and ita 
immortality, when nothing of such subtle eonsi* 
derations did anj more execution on his mind tlian 
some lightning is said to do, though it melts toe 
sword, on theliizzy consistency of the scabbard.- 
Well, said 1, &tber L. , though none of these thinga 
move you, I have something still behind, and what 
yoursdf has aeknowIed»5d to me to be true, that 
may do the business: — Do you remember the clac 
on your back when your servant was pulling oil 
your boots in the ball? Assure yonrst^, said 1, 
nther L., that goblin will be the first that will 
bid yoo welcome into the other world. Upon hia 
his countenance chanced most sensibWy and he 
was more eonibnndea with this rubbing up hia 
memoiy, than with all the rational or philo«ophi- 
cal argumentations that 1 could produce. ** 

f. ThennmingatnamdiMolvedtheapelL— P.ia 

It is a firm article of popular fridi, diot no en- 
diantment can subsist in a liTiiig stream. Nay. if 
you oan ialaipbao a bMak betwixt yoo «d witebsB^ 
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MtoB% or •ven fiendi, yvn u* ia perfiset Mfetv. 
in^s mimitable Dam »' Shanter tamt eodrelj 
fefoi sa«lt a eirearoitaaoe. The belief ■eemi to 
keaTtnlMiaity. BroiB^itOB ialbniit ua, that eer- 
im lri«h viaards eoold, by ipella, eonveK earthen 
ciDdB» or ttooes, into lit pigs, whioh thejr wLd in 
(he anf^i^ bat whieh alwaft re aiiomed their 
peper Cano, wfaea driTCt d^ the deoeifed poi^ 
chner aaroea a roaniag streun. But Brook|iliNi !• 
e^iK the Irieh, for a verTg;ood reason. *<Oent 
ri.-Mima aoa aolvaat demmae.'*— Cftrvmem i 
r Ibvn^ptfoR apnd decern Se rip ttrte , p. 1076. 
€b AiboeltlerMaffeeuibnaidlhntpeB, 
Mo longer ftaee had he; 

Weald Mrifce below the knee.— P. 10. 
fanitaled finom Dnjton*! aeeount of Robin Hood 
adhia fiiUowaa. 

A haMlnd nlint ■« had this bnve RoUn Heod, 
SoU mdlf at his call tbat bowmen were right nod; 
AB dnd in Lineobi men, widi eapt of red and bhie^ 
A nom not one of them bat knew. 



Sir Kenahn Diglfay, in a di( 



I thee 



„ ,, locina Qpon til 

by ajrmpath]r, pronouneed at MontpHler, befora 
an aaaembly of nobles and leaned men, translated 
into English, by R White, eentleman, and pub* 
liihed in 1658, gives us the following eurious i 
giealease: 



" Mr. James Howel (well known in Fninee Ibr 
his poblio works, and^artieolarir for his J}endro» 
logie, tranalated into fVeneh br Mons. Baodooin) 
aoMing bj ehanoe, as two of his best friends t 
fighting in duel, he did his endeavour to part th 
and, potting hiniselfe between them, sieved \ 
his left hand upon the hilt of the sword of on 



I lo their fipt dieir bogle lend and ihriil, 
f cdboe* waked ftom ere i/ dale and hill; 
icsoet with studs athwart their shoolderB cast, 
r» wlMk under their arms Aar shea* were bnekledihst, 
1 dart swnrd nt their br>h, e buckler searee a span^ 
Who Mmskhclow the knee not counted then & man. 
i ti apnalBh yew, their bows wese 



They O0C an arrow drew, but 



Of srAety they^ had the very perlbet ctaft. 
WUh biend anaiw, or bat, or priek, or 



To wcmumI an Uitigoniflt 



a ckthyavd lang» 

or rovnig ahai^ 
in the thigh, or leg, was 



f tdk oa ed eontranr to the law of arms. 

bccwizt Gawnin Miehael, an English squire, and 



„ . Baodooin) 

aoMing by ehanoe, as two of his best friends were 

' ' thetni 

'with 
upon the hilt of the sword of ooa of 
the aorobatants, while, with his right hand, he laid 
hold of the bhule of the other. Ther, being traaa* 
ported with fury one against the otKer. struggled 
to rid themselves of the hindranee tiieir fnend 
made that they should not kill one another; and 
one of them roughly drawing the blade of hit 
sword eats to the very Nme the nerves and mna* 
ales of Mr. Bowel's head; and then the other dS»> 
engaged his hilt, and gave a eross blow on his ad« 
▼enarie*s head, whieh glanced towarUa his fnend, 
who heaving up his sore hand to save the blow, he 
waa wounded on the bask of his hand, as he had 
been before within. It seems some strange eon* 
stellation reirned then against him, that he dioold 
loae so mueh blood by parting two soeh dear friends, 
who, had they been themselves, would have li»> 
carded both their lives to have preserved his; hut 
this involuntary efliiaion of blond by them, prevent 
re drawn one tnm 



kmkam Cathroe, a Prenefaman, ** they met at the 
mesre poyntea rudely; the Preneh squyer Justed 
right pleasanftly; the Englyshman ran too lowe, 
for he atrak the Prenehman depe in the thygh. 
Wherewith the eari of Buckingham was right sore 
diiplcaaedv and so werv all the other lonfos, and 
■rde how it was shamefully done.** JVsiMOr*, 
v(^ i, cfa. d86.-^Upon a similar oceasioo ** the two 
bughu eame a fote eehe against the other rudely, 
oita their s|N9ares low couched, to strike each 
odier within the foure qtiarters. Johan of Castell- 
Wonnte atrake the Englysh sqover, on the brest 
is saeb wyae, that sir Wylfyam Fermetone 
anahfod and bowed, for his fote a lytUe fayled 
Um. He belde his spear lowe with both his handes, 
tad coaldr nat amende it, and strake sir Johan of 
6e Caatell-Morante in the thighe, so that the 
ipeaae went elene through that the heed was sene 
s faaadfiil on the other syde. And syre Johan with 
the atroke rded, but he fell naU Then the En- 
ghnfee knighu and aquyers were riahte sore dis- 
pleaaed, and aayde how it was a fool stroke. Syr 
Wyllyaai Fermetone excused himself, and aayde 
Imw he waa sorie of that adventure, and howe that 
vf he had knowen that it ahulde have been so, he 
wclde never have begon It: sayenge liow he eoude 
Bat amende It, by cause of {^unsing of his fote by 
soaatraEynt of the gi«at stroke that txr Johan of the 
Castell-Morante bad given him." Ibid, eh. 973. 
7. And with a charm she stanchM the bhmL-P. IL 
See several charms for this purpose in Reginald 
Scott's Diecavery tf WUchtrafi^ p. S7d. 

Tooa Foiap was bat a serrinr man. 

Bat jdt he was a doctor good; 

Be boond his handkercluef on the wound. 

And with aooke kind of words he stanched \ 
tiBee»^mekntp0pulmrP9itry^ Lowt 1791, p. Ml. 
t. Bat ahe has tn*cn tha broken hmae, " 
And washed it IhMB the ehMadjorSi 
AkA sohad *a fpamvc o*cv aaCoW^F. tl. 



liT'a tilt ad tl>st which they aholde have 

the other. For they, aeeing Mr. Howel*s face be- 
smeared with blouo, by heaving up his wounded 



hand, they both ran to embrace him; and havina 
searched his hurts, they bouad up his hand witn 
one of his garters, to close the veins which wen 
cot and bleoabundantly. They brought him hona^ 
and aent for a surgeon. But this being heard at 
court, the king sent one of his own suiveoosi for 
his majesty mueh affected the said Mr. Howd. 

** It waa my dumce to be lodged hard by himi 
and four or five days after, as 1 was making myaalf 
ready, he came to my hooae, and prayed me to 
view his wounds; * for I understand,' said he, * that 
you have extraordinary remedies on such oecaaions, 
and my surgeons apprehend some fear that it may 
grow to a nngrene, and so the hand must be col 
off.' In effect his countenance discovered that ha 
was in much pain, which he said was insupporta- 
ble, in regard of me extreme inflammation. 1 told 
him I would willingly serve him. But if haply 
he knew the manner how I would care him, wit»> 
oot touching or seeing him, it may be he would 
not expose nimself to my manner of curing, be» 

ise be would think it, peradventure, cither inefr 
factual or superstitious. He replied, * The won- 
derful things which many have related unto me of 
your way of medioinement, makes me nothing 
doubt at all of iu efficacy, and all that I have to 
say unto you is comprehended in the Spanish pro* 
herb, UoMMeM muagro y hagak MahamOrMM 
the miracle be done, though Mahomet do iL' 

<« I asked him then for any thing that had the 
blood upon it; so he presenuy sent for his »rter, 
wherewith his hand was first bound: and asl call- 
ed for a basin of water, as if I would wash my 
hands, T 
I had in i 




soon as 

it within 
JMr. Howaldid,wl 



ng with a g f utt a 
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man in a eorner of mj ehamber, not renrdiDg^ at 
all what I wu doing; bat be itairted niadenly, aa 
if he had finind aome straBee alteration in himselfl 
1 aaked him what he ailed r * I know not what ailes 
me; Imt I fiade that I feel no more pain. Methinks 
that a pleasini^ kinde of fresheness, as it were a 
wet eold napluo, did spreaci over mr hand, which 
hath taken away the inflammation tnat tormented 
me before.' I repWed, * Since then that you feel 
already so good efiect of my medicament, 1 advise 
you to east away all your pkysters; only keep the 
wound clean, and in a moderate temper betwixt 
heat and cold.' This was presently reported to the 
duke of Buckingham, and a little after to the king, 
who were both veiy curious to know the cireum- 
stanoe of the business, which was, that after din- 
ner I took the garter out of the water, and put it 
to diy before a great fire. It was scarce diy, but 
Mr. Howel's serrant came running, that his mas- 
ter felt as much burning as ever he had done, if 
not more; for the heat <^as such as if his hand was 
twizt coles of fire. 1 answered, although that had 
happened at present, yet he should find ease in a 
short time; for I knew the reason of this new acci 
dent, and would provide accordingly; for his mas- 
ter should be free from that inflammation, it may be 
before he could posribly return to him; but in case 
he found no ease, I wished him to come presently 
back again^ if not he miefat forbear coming. There- 
upon he went; and at tae instant I did put again 
the garter into the water, whereupon he found his 
master without an^ pain at all. To be brief^ there 
was no sense of pain afterward: but within five or 
SIX dayes the wounds were cicatrized, and entire- 
ty healed." p. 6. 

The king (James VI) obtained from sir Eenelm 
the disooveiy of his secret, which he pretended 
had been tai^^ht him by a carmelite friar, who had 
learned it in Armenia, or Persia. Let not the age 
of animal masnetism and metallic tractors smile 
at the svmpaUietic powder of sir Kenelm Digby. 
Reginald Scott mentions the same mode of eure 
in uese terms: ** and that which is more Strang 
—They can remedie anie stranger with that vene 
sword wherewith they are wounded. Yea, and 
that wliich is beyond all admiration, if they stroke 
the sword upward with their fingers, the parlie 
shall feele no pain; whereas, if they draw their fin- 
gers downwards, thereupon the partie wounded 
wall feele intolerable pain.'* I presume that the 
success absoribed to the sympathetic mode of treat- 
ment might arise from the pains bestowed in wash- 
ing the wound, and excluding the air, thus bringing 
on a cure by the first intention. It is introduced 
by Dryden in the Enchanted Aland, a (veiy un- 
neoessary) alteration of the T^empett: 

JtrieL Anoint die tword which pierced him with tiiis 
Weawm-salvv, and wrap it dose fh>m air, 
Till I have time to viait him agaiou-N^ v, «c. 8. 

Again, in scene 4th, Miranda enters with Hip- 
polito's sword wrapt op: 

Rip. O my wound pafais me. IShe unwrap* thervord. 

Mir, I am come to eaae you. 

Hip, Ala*. I feel the oold air oome to me: 
My wooad ahooti wone than ever. 

Mir, Doef it ttill rrieTe you? 

iShe loipe* and anoint* the rword. 

Rib, Now,mfth]nka,there'tiomethinglaidjustapQiiit. 

Jar. Do you find no ease? 

Ry^. Tea, yei; upon the radden all this pain 
Is Having me. Sweet heaven, how I am easedl 

9. On I^enehryst glows a bale of fire, 

Aad three art kindling on PriesttiaugfaswiKe.— P. ii. 



The Border beacons, from their onmber and po» 
sition, form^ a sort of telegr^;»hio eommmiiflaOOTi 
with Edinbui:gfa.^Tlie aet of parttament. 1455, «. 
48, directs, t£at one bale or fiunot shaU be warn- 
ing of the approach of the English in any manner« 
two balea, that thrf are coming indeed: four bale* 
bkaine beside each other, that the enemy are in 
great foree. ** The same taikaoioga to be watched 
and made at Eggeihope (Eggcrstane) Caatell, fbi 
they se the fire <tf Home, that tl^ fire ria^ swa. 
And in tike manner on Sowira £dge, salTse the 
fire of Eggerhope Castell, and mak taikening ir. 
like manner. And then may all Louthiane be wanw 
ed, and in special the Castell of Edinbaigfaf and 
their four fires to be made in like manner that they 
in Fife, and fm StrivelinK eak, and the east part 
of Louthaine, and to DonDkr, all may se them, and 
come to the defence of the realm." These beaoona 
(at least in latter times) were " a long and strong 
tree set up, with a lone iron pole across the h^iS 
of it, and an iron branoier fixed on a stalk in tho 
middle of it, for holding a tar barrel."— iStetK9»- 
9on*9 Mttory, vol. ii, p. 701. 

10. Our Idn, and elan, and friends, to rsise.— P. IX. 

The speed with which the Borderers eoUeeted 
great bodies of horse, mar be judged of frwn the 
following extract, when tne subject of the rising; 
was much less important than tfciat supposed in tlua 
romance. It ia taken from Cmref\ Mmmree 
** Upon the death of the old lord Scroop, the queen 
^ve the west wardenxy to his son, that had mai>- 
ried my sister. He, having received that office^ 
came to me with great earnestness and desired me 
to be his deputy, offering me that I should Uve with 
him in his house; that he woujkl allow me half n 
doxen men, and as many horses, to be kept at bin 
cham; and his fee being 1000 merks yearly, he 
would part it with me, mad I should have the haUL. 
This his noble ofier 1 accepted of^ and went with 
him to Carlisle, where I was no sooner come, but 
I entered into my office. We had a stirring time 
of it) and few days past over my head but I was on 
horseback, either to prevent mischief, or take ma- 
le&ctors, and to bring the Border in better quiel 
than it had been in times past One memorabln 
thinff of God's mercy showed unto me, was such 
as I nad good cause still to remember iL 

** 1 had private intelligence given me, that there 
were two Scottish men, who had killed a church- 
roan in Scotland, and were by one of the Gnemea 
relieved. This Gneme dwelt within 6ve miles of 
Carlisle. He had a prettjr house, and close by it a 
strong tower, for his own defence in time of need. 
—About two o'clock in the morning, I took horse 
in Carlisle, and not above twenty-five in my oom^ 
— ly, thinking to surprise the house on a sudden. 

[ore I could surround the house, the two Scota 
were ^tten in the strong tower, and I could see a 
boy nding fix>m the house as fast as his horaa 
could carry him; I little suspecting what it meant. 
But Thomas Carleton came to me presently, and 
told me, that if I did not presently prevent it, both 
myself and all my company would be either slain 
or taken prisoners. It was strange to me to hem 
this language. He then sud to me, ** Do you see 
that boy that rideth away so fiut? He wiU be in 
Scotland within this halt hour; and he is gone to 
let them know that you are here, and to what end 
you are come, and the small number you have with 
you; and that if they will make haste, on a sudden 
they may surprise us, and do with us what tbej 
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pkMC* Hcreopon-ve took adriee what waibe^ 
to be done. We mt nodee presently to aU parU 
b nise the eoontir, and to eome to iu with all 
^ need they could; and withall we sent to Car- 
Ede to nise the townsmen; for without foot we 
co^ do BO good against the tower* There we staid 
r-mr houra, expecting more oompanj; and within 
Avt time alieif the eoontrf came in on all sides, 
90 that we were quickly between three and four 
^idred horse; and, alter some longer st^, the 
fintof Cteiiile came to us, to the number of three 
or four hoDdred men: whom we presently set to 
wk, to get up to the top of the tower, and toun- 
•9icr the roof: and then some twenty of them to 
Ul down together, and by that means to win the 
iBwer.^Tbe Scots, seeing their present danger, 
oibed to parley, and yidded themselTes to my 
mercf. They had no sooner opened the iron gate, 
wai Yielded themaeWes my prisoners, but we might 
see 400 horae within a quarter of a mile coming to 
their leaeoe, and to surprise me and my small 
eoBpany; bat on a sudden they stayed, and stood 
«t nze. Then had I more to do than ever) for ail 
lorBofderera came erying, with full mouths, * Sir, 
m as leave to set upon them, for these are they 
^ have killed our fathers, our brothers, and un- 
des, and our eooatns; they are coming, thinking 
u surprise yoa, upon weak erass nags, such as 
tkr could get on a sudden; and God hath put them 
iito roar hands, that we may take revenge of them 
fir moeh blood that they have spilt of ours.*' I 
de^red they would be patient a while, and be- 
6oaght myaelf; if I should rive them their will, 
^ece would be few or none of the Scots that would 
cMsne onkllled (there were so many deadly feuds 
anoeg them;) and therefore 1 resolved with myself 
b mi them a fair answer, but not to give them 
4& derire. So I told them, that if 1 were not 
Umic myaeif, they might then do what pleased 
tii«mse(vea; hot being present, if I should give 
^emlrsiTe, the blood that should be spilt that day 
would lie Tety hard upon my conscience. And 
titaefofe I desired them, for mr sake, to forbear; 
nd, if the SooU did not presenUy make away with 
»Q the spttd they could, upon my sending to them, 
thrr should then hare their wills to do what they 
pkmL They were ill satisfied with my answer, 
GtdOTt not disobey. I sent with speed to the 
SeotSi snd bade them pack away with ail the speed 
they eooM: for if they stayed the messenger's re- 
tmL they ahoold few of them return to their own 
home. ThCT made no stay; but they were turned 
hoaiewsrda before the messenger had made an end 
rf^hls message. Thus, by Goa's mercy, I escaped 
I zkA danger; and by my means, there were a 
irat many men's lives saved that day." 

Wbexv urns of migbty cueft HehiiL-P. IS. 
The caima, or piles of loose stones, which crown 
^ sonuiut of most of our Scottish hills, and are 
fcaod in other remarkable situations, seem usually, 
hooeh not universally, to have been sepulchral 
^^r^ts^m. Six flat Stones are commonly found 
IB the centre, forming a cavity of ereater or smaller 
(Sraensioaa, in which an tun is often placed. The 
Bsthor ia poaaessed of one, discovered beneath an 
iinaenae ciOrn at Rougfalee, in Uddesdale. It is 
d the most barbarous construction; the middle of 
te sahstanee alone having been subjeeted to the 
ftre, over which, when hardened, the artist had 
fajtdm inner and outer coat of unbaked clay, ftched 
with some very rude omamenU; his skill ^pa* 



rently helng Inadeqtiate to bakmg the vase, when 
completely finished. The contents were bones and 
ashes, ana a quantity of beads made of coal. This 
seems to have been a barbarous imitation of the 
Roman foahion of sepultmre. 

JTOnS TO CASTO IT. 
1. Great Dundee.— P. IS. 
The viscount of Dundee, slain in the battle of 
Killicrankie. 

S. For pathkM manb. sad mountain edL 
The peannt Mt hii lowly tlmL-P. 12. 

The morasses were the usual refuge of the fior- 
der herdsmen on the approach of an English army. 
—(Mitutrelty of the Scotiuh Border, voL i, p. 49.) 
Caves^ hewed in the most dangerous and inacces- 
sible places, also afforded an occasional retreat. 
Such caverns may be seen in the precipitous banks 
of the Teviot at Sunlaws, upon the Ale at Anoram, 
upon the Jed at Hondalee, and in many other 
places upon the Border. The bs|iks of the Esk, 
at Gorton and Hawtbomden, are hollowed into 
similar recesses. Bi;^t even these dreaiy dens were 
not always secure places of concealment ** In the 
way as we came, not for from this place (Long Nid« 
dry,) George Ferres, a gentleman of my lord pro- 
tector's-^happened upon a cave in the grounde, the 
mouth whereof was so wome with the fresh printe 
of steps, that he seemed to be certayne thear were 
sum iolke within; and gone doune to trie, he was 
redily reoeyved with a hakebut or two. He left 
them not yet, till he had knowen wheyther thei 
wold he content to yeld and come out; which they 
fondly refusing, he went to my lorde's grace, and 
upon utterance of the thynge, gat lisense to deale 
with them as he coulde; and so returned to them, 
with a skore or two of pioners. Three ventes had 
their cave, that we wear ware of, whereof he first 
st<^ up one; another he fill'd full of strawe,. and 
set it a fyer, whereat they within cast water apace; 
but it was 4o well maynteyned without, that the 
fyer prevayled, and thei within &yn to eet them 
belyke into another parler. Then devysea we (for 
I hi^t to be vnth him) to stop the same up, whereby 
we should eyther smoother them, or fynd out their 
vents, if thei hadde any moe: as this was done at 
another issue, about xii score o(^ we moughte see 
the fume of their smoke to come out; the which 
continued with so great a force, and so long a while, 
that we could not but tbinke they must needs get 
them out, or smoother within; and forasmuch as 
we found not that they dyd the lone, we thought 
it for certain thei wear sure of the toother. •^— Pfl<- 
ten*9 Jiccount of Somertet't Expedition into ScoU 
kmd^ apud DaUeWt Fragmenia, 

S. Sootbem ravage^?. IS. 

From the following fragment of a letter from the 
earl of Northumberland to king Henry VUI, pre- 
served among the Cotton MSS. CaUg. B. vii, 179. 
the reader may estimate the nature oi the dreadful 
war which was occasionally waged upon the Bor- 
ders, sharpened by mutoal cruelties, and the per* 
aonal hatred of the wardens, or leaders. 

Some Scottish barons, says the earl, had threat- 
ened to come within «* three miles of my pOTe 
house of Werfcworth, where I lye, and pf me hrfit 
to put on my clothes at mydnyght; and ^soo the 
said Markc Carr said there opynly, <^^ywp 
they had a governor on the marches of Scotland, 
aa well as they had in IngUnd, he shulde keep 
jyour highness insHuotions, gyffyn unto your garr 
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lOD, for making of any dw-fiirreji for be and bis 
fhenda wolde borne enough on the nyght, lettjng 
joor coannill here defyne a notable aetc at theyre 
pleasures. Upon whiche, in Tour highnes' name, I 

eomaundet dewe vatohe to be kept on ▼< 

3cotU.— Ke 



tell, having not past sex houses, Ijins towards 
Hyddisdalll, upon Shilbotell more, and there wold 
have fyred the said bowses, but ther was noo ^re 
to get there, and tliey fornte to blunge any withe 
theyme; and loke a wyf, being great with childe, 
in the said towne, anu said to hyr, Wher we can 
not gyve the laird lyght, yet we shall doo this in 
npyte of him; and gyre her iii mortall wovnds upon 
the held, and another in the rijght side, with a 
chnef : wherupnon tite said wyf is deede, and the 
chude in her bely is loste. Beseeching your most 
gracious highnes to reduce unto your gracious me- 
mory this wylftd and sbamefull murder, done with- 
in this your highnes' realme, notwithstanding all 
the inhabitants thereabout rose unto the said fray, 
and gave wamynge by beoons into the conntr^ 
afore theyme, and yet the Soottsmen dyde escape. 
And uppon certeyne knowledge to my brother 
'Clyflbrthe and me, had by ciedable persons of 
Scotland, this abomynable act not only to be done 
by dyrerse of the Mershe, but also the afore named 
persons of Tyridaill, and consented to, as by ap- 
pearance, by the erie of Murey, upon Friday at 
ni^t last, let slyp C of the best horsemen of Glen- 
daill, with a parte of your highnes' subjects of Ber- 
wyke. together with George Dowries, whoo came 
into Ingland agayne, in the dawning of the day; 
bat aibre theyre retome, they dyd mar the earl of 
Murrd*s pronsions at Coldinmam: fbr they did 
not only bume the said town oFColdingham, with 
all die come thereunto belonging, which is es- 
teemed wurtfae di marke aterling: out also burned 
twm townes nye a«Sjoininir thereunto, called Bra- 
nerdergest and Black HiU, and toke zzlii persons, 
la horse, with cc bed of eataiU, which nowe, as I 
am informed, bathe not only been a staye <k the 
said erle of Murrei's not coming to the Bordure 
as yet, but alsoo, that none inlande man will ad- 
venture theyr selfs upon the marshes. And as for 
the tax that shuld have been grauntyd for finding 
of the said iii hundred men, is utterly denyea 
Upon which the king of Scotland departed from 
Edynbunih to Stirling, and as yet there doth re- 
mayn. And also I, by the advice of my brotlier 
C1yfibrth,1iave devysed, that within this iii nyghts, 
Godde willing, Kelsey. in lyke ease, shall be brent, 
with all the come in the said town: and then they 
shall have noo place to lye any garyson in nygh 
onto the Borders. And as 1 shall atleigne further 
kiiawkdge, I shall not faill to satisfye your high- 
DM^ acewding to my most bounden dutie. And 
for this buraynge of Kelsey is devysed to be done 
•eeretlv, by Tyndail and Ryddysdale. And thus 
the holy Trynile and * * * your most royal estate, 
with long Ijrf, and as much increase of nonour as 
your most noble heart can desire. M fferkworth, 
tie Ktmldt^ of October, {159A.) 

4. Watt Tlnlinn.— P. 19. 
This person waa, in my younger days^ the tlheme 
of many a fireside tale^ He was a retainer of the 



Bnecleuoh fiimily. and held, for his Border service, 
a small tower on the frontiers of Uddesdale. Watt 
was, by profession, a tutw, but, by inclination and 
pnwiloty an arslMr and warrior. Upon ona oea»- 



sion, the captain of Bewcastle, militaiy ^pftrmoF ti 
that wild district of Cumberland, it said to bare 
made an excursion into Scotland, in wliich he waa 
defeated, and forced to fly. Watt Tinlinn puraned 
him closely jEhroi^ a dangerous morass; tne cap- 
tain, howew, gained the firm ground; and seeing 
Tinlinn diniounted, and flounderiitt[ in the bog^ 
usedthe^wordsofinsuH: <* Sptor Watt, ye can- 
not sew your boots; the heels ri^ and the seama 
rive, "•— " If I cannot sew," retorted Tinlinn, dia- 
charging a shaf^, which niuled the captain^s thigh 
to his saddle,— ** If I cannot sew, 1 can yerk.*^ 
B, Bilhope Stag.-P. ts. 
lliere is an old rhyme, which thus celebrafeea 
the places in liddesdale remarkable fbr game: 

Bilhope hnt» for buckf and imca. 

And Caril haurh for twine. 
And Tamu for the food bnlMnmt, 
Ifhebeta^enintune. 
The bucks and roes, as well as the oM tviii^ 
are now extinct; but the good buU-troat are still 
famous. 

6. Of tOver brooch and bracelet proud.— P. U. 
As the Borderers were indifferent about the for- 
niture of their habitations, so much exposed to be 
burnt and plundered, thej were proportionally 
anxious to display splendour in decoratins and or- 
namenting their readies. — See Lislt, deTHori^um 
Zdmitaaeontm. 



WiH 



11. 



Lord William Howard, third son of Thomaa^ 
duke of Norfolk, succeeded to Naworth Castle aad 
a large domain annexed to it, in right of his wila 
Elizabeth, sister of George lord Dacre, who died 
without heirs male, in the Uth of (^ueea Elizabeth, 
By a poetical anachronism, he is introduced into 
tlie romance a few years eariier than he aotnalljr 
flourished. He was warden of the Western MareliH> 
es; and, from the rigour with which he repreased 
the border excesaea, the name of belted WiU How- 
ani is still famous in our traditions. In the cartic 
of Naworth, his apartmeots,cootainiiig a bed-room, 
oratMT, and library, are sUU ahown. Thev impresa 
us with an nnpleasing idea of the life of a lord war- 
den of the marehes. Three or four strong doors» 
separating th«se rooms &om the rest of the castle, 
indicate apprehensions of treachery from his gar- 
rison; ana the secret winding passages, throu^ 
which he could privately descend into the guard- 
room or even into the dungeons, imidy the neces- 
sity of no small degree of secret superintendence 
on the part of Uie governor. As the ancient hooka 
and furniture have remained uiidistui*bed, the ve- 
nerable appearance of these apartments, and the 
armour scattered around the chamber, almost lead 
us to expect the an-ival of the wnrden in person. 
Naworth Castle is situated near Brampton in Cum- 
berian<l. Lord William Howard is ancestor of the 
earis of Carlisle. 

I. Lord Daerei/-^P. U. 

The well-known natine of Dacre is derived from 
the exploits of one of their ancestors at the siege 
of Acre, or Ptolemais, under Uicliard Cosur de 
lion. There were two powerful branches of that 
name. The fiivt family, called lord Dacres of Um 
Soiith, held the casile of the same name, and are 
lord Dacre. The other 



ancestors to the 
fiuaily, descend! 



from the I 



i stock, were eal- 



• XUp, creak.— Jrise, 
t Yerk, to twitch: w 
stHahM of «hnr WMk, 



dsvin 
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'Mlord Dmms of tke Norll^ ud vere bwoni of 
Gcbtaad and Gnjitoek. A ahiefUin of the iMter 
kMth WM warden of die West if arehei doriag 
Ik reisB of fidwird VI. He was a man of a hot 
and obarioate ^laraeter, aa appears from some par- 
dtidan of lord Smrey^k letter to Henrr Vlll, 
giving an aeeoont of his behavioor at the siege and 
storas «f Jedburgh. It is printed in the MmMtreU 
m^ftks Saaitlk Jhrdet^ Appendix to the Intro- 

9. The G«nnan RsckbntHDMn.— P. 13. 

In the wars with Sootland, Henrjr Mil and his 
■nnnsaws employed nomerous bands of mersena- 
iT troopa. At the battle of Pinky, there were ia 
ne Eo^iah armT six hondred hackbutlers on fiiot 
and two hundred on horsebaok, composed ehiefljr 
of ibreinera. On the 87th September, 1549, the 
dake of Some r s et , lord protector, writes to the 
kvd Daore, warden of the West Marches: •* The 
AlmaiBS^ in number two thousand, very valiant 
saidiers» ahsdl be sent to yon shortly from New- 
Mlc, tMCher with sir Thomas Holcroft, and 
nith Ike nree of your wardenry, (which we would 
wct« ndianw-d to the most strength of horsemen 
t might be,) shall make the attempt to Lough- 
being of no such strength but that it may 
ed vHh ladders, whei^ beforehand, we 
ed seerttly some namber to be pro- 
vided; or else undermrned with the pyke-axe, and 
so taken: eitker to be kept for the king*s majesty, 
or Hhi I ■ iat to be defitted, and taken from the 
Btoili of tke cneoBj. And in like manner the 
MnaaofCariaverocktobeused.'* Bepeated 

I of the Almains, in the subsequent aoiw 

: and the enterprise seems finally to 

d, from the difiieoltj of prc^ 

with the ne ce ss a ry " victo- 

i in so poor a country as DanfHes> 

9f CumberUmd^ voL i, Introd. p. 




I tke hattle-pieees of the aadent Flemish 
learn, tlMttbeLowCotmtryandGer- 
marrhfd to an assault with their right 
And we may also observe, in sneb 
fictorea, tke extravagance to whieh they canried 
tke bshion of ornamenting their dress with knoU 



This aostom of the Germans is allud- 
sitoinllieJIiKrrato-j^JIIZ^fiKralet, p. ISl. 



the 



I nnscati theRwith wdl accoid. 
All Jagile awl ftoomt, with divert eoloon dcekt. 

IOl Bis ready linen Thirlestsne Viave 
AnrayM beneath a bawMr hright.— P. U. 

Sir John Seott of ThirlesUne flourished in the 
rrign of James V, and possessed the esUtes of 
TUrteelane, Gamesdeuch, kc lyinc upon 
river Ettrick, and extending to St. Mary^s L 
St the hcml of Yarrow. It appears, that when James 
had aaaembled his nobility, and their feodsl fol- 
lovers, nt Fnla, with the purpose of invading En- 
ehad, mnl wna, as is well known, disappointed by 
die obatinate refusal of his peers, this baron alone 
ifrrlamd hhnaelf ready to follow the kins vher- 
evcr he sko«ld lead. In memory of his fidelity, 
isaMS g^noted to his fiunity a charter of arms, en- 
iidii« tkeaa to bear a border of fleorsMle-loce, 
- to tke trcasure In <he royal arms, with a 

^.>of apears tot the crest; motto, Ria^, Ojf 
9«e%u Tke ahaiter itself is printed by Nisbet; 
hat has work being scarce^ 1 insert the fiiUowing 



\ scarce, 1 
; bom the 



sripC bom the orisiaal, in the pos- 
right honourable lord Napier, the 
dSjokn^fThklascaaa. 



«< JAMES REX. 
<* We James, be the grace of God, king of Sanc- 
tis, considerand the ffaith and goid servise of of 
of^ right traist friend John ScoU of Thiriestane, 
ouha command to our hoste at Sootiaedge, with 
three score- and ten launciers on horsebaw of his 
friends and followers, and beand wiUing to gang 
with ws into England, when all our nobles and 
others refuted, he was reddy to stake all at our 
bidding; ffor the quhilk cause, it is our will, and 
we doe straitlie command and charg our lion he- 
raold, and his denuties for the time beand, to give ' 
and to graunt to the said John Scott, ane Border ^ 
of flenra-de-Uses about his coatte of arms, sik as 
is on our royal banner, and alsua ane bundell of 
launees above his helmet, with thir words, Rcaddy, 
ay Readdy, that lie and all his afier-eummers may 
bruik -the samine as a pledge and taiken of our guld 
will and kyndnes for nis true worthiness: and tliir 
our letters seen, ye nae wayet &ilze to doe. Given 
at F&Ua Moire, under our hand and privy eashet, 
the xxvii day of Julv, me, xxxii xeires. By the 
king's graces speeiaU ordinance. Jo. Ankhie," 
On the back of the charter, is written, 
Edin. 14. January, I71S. Registred, cen- 
torm to the act of parliament made anent probative 
writs, per M*Kaile, pror. and produced W Alex* 
ander Borthwick, servant to sir William seott of 
Thiriestane.M.Lj.** 

IL An aged knight to danger steel'd. 

With many a mow trooper caase oi.; 
And azoie in a golden field. 
The scan and en^ecnt grand hk Aleld. 
Without the bend of Hurdkitan.-Prtt. 
The family of Harden are descended from a 
younger son of the laird of Buccleoch, who flou- 
rished before the estate of Mordieston was acqulN 
ed by the marriage of one of tliose chieftains with 
the heiress, in 1^6. Hence they bear the cogni- 
sance of tlie ScotU upon the field; whereas those 
of the Buccleueh are disposed upon a bend dex* 
of that 



ter, assumed in conseouence or that marriage. 
See Glad^ahte of WhOeknf't MSS. and Scti •/ 
Stokoe't Pedigree, Newcastle, 1783. 
Walter Scott of^ Harden, who flouriihcd during 



been published in the MmHrdMy efthe SeuUiMk 
Border, others in LtydeiCo Scenea oj'Jnfimcy, and 
others more lately, in T%e MountmnJSard, a eoi- 
leetion of Border ballads by Mr. James Hon. 
The bugle horn, said to have been used by this 
formidable leader, is preserved by his descendant, 
the present Mr. Scott of Harden.— His castle was 
situated upon the very brink of a dark and preci- 
pitous dell, through which a scanty rivulet steaU 
to meet the Borthwick. In th^recem of this rien 
he is mid to have kept his spoil, whieh served lor 
the daily maintenance of his retainers, until the 
->roducUon of a pair of clean spars, in a covered 
fish, announced to the hun|;ry band that they muit 
ride for a supply of provisions. He was married 
to Bfary Scott, daughter of Philip Scott of Dnrhopa» 
and called in song the Flower of Yarrow. Hepo^ 
sessed a veiy extensive estate, which was divided 
amonghis five sons. There are numerous deseeod- 
aots lathis old marauding baron. The Billowing 
beanUful passage of Leyden*9 Scenet of bifamcff. 
Is founded on a tradition respecUn^ an infant cap- 
tive, who m Walter of Harden carried off in a prsN 

• Siofaioilii. ' 
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datoiy inoanion, uid irho is aaid to have beeome 
the author of some of oar most beautiftil pastoral 
tongs. 

Where Bortha hoarM, that loadfl the meads with npd, 
Rolls her red tide to Tenot*s western strand. 
Through slaty hills, whose sidesaxe shamd with thorn. 
Where sprinn, in scattered tafb, the dark-«reen eorn, 
Towers wood^girt Harden, fkr abore the rale, 
And clouds of ravens o*er the turrets sail. 
A hardy race, who nerer shrunk ftom war. 
The Sett, to riral realms a mighty bar. 
Here fixed his mountain home;~« wide AwnaSn, 
And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain; 
But, what the nigvard ground of wealth taiied. 
From fields more bless^ his fearless arm supplied. 

The waning harrest-moon shone cold and bright: 
The araiderVhom was heard at dead of night; 
And. as the massy poiub wide were flungr. 
With stamping hooA the rocky pavement rung. 
What fiur.\aff-veil'd, leans fttim her btttioed-halL 
l^ere red the wavennr gleams of torch-light flJl? 
'TIS Tarrow^s fhirest Fbwer. who, through the irloom. 
Looks, wistAil, for her toreros dancing pUune. 



Amid the piles of spoil, that strewed the ground. 
Her ear, all anxious, eaught a wailing sound] 
WiUi trembling haste the youthftil matron flew. 
And fbom the hurried heaps an inflmt drew. 
Scared at the light, his little hands he flunr 



Of nulder mood the gentle captive grew. 
Nor loved the scenes that scared his inflmt view; 
to nJes remote, from camps and castles fkr, 
He ahunnM the fearfUl shuddering Joy of war; 
Content the loves of simple swains to sine. 
Or wake to ftme the harp*s heroic string; 

His are the strains, ^ose wandering echoes thrill 
TJie Shepherd, lingering on the twilight hill. 
When evemnr brings the merry fold&g hours. 
And sunfeyetTdaisies dose their winking flowers. 

c lived, o»er Yarrow's Flower to shed 5ie 



To Strew the hpllvlaives o"SlHardai»8 SctT 
bundr*- "^ - .- 



He 

To «. ^ „_^. 

But none was foi&d above'the^MtwlVtomh, 
Emblem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom: 
He, wmekss as the race IW>m which he sprung. 
Saved other names, and left his own unsimg. 

13. Sootts of Eskdale, a stalwart band.— P. 13, 
In this, and the followinr stanza, some aooount 
IS EiTen of the mode ia which the property of the 
TWley of Esk was transferred from the Beatti- 
•ons, its ancient possessors, to the name of Scott 
It IS needless to repeat the ciroamstaoces, which 
■re giyen in the poem, literally as they haye heen 
preserved by tradition. Lord Maxwell, ia the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century, took upon himself 
tte utie of earl of Morton. The descendants of 
BeatUson of Woodkerricke, who aided the earl toes- 
«apc from his disobedient vassals, continued to hold 
these lands within the memory of man, and were the 
®?j^Beatti8ons who had property in the dale. The 
old peoplegive locality to Uie story, hy showing the 
tiwliard's Haugh, the place where Bucdeuch's 
men were concede^, &c. 

13. Their gathering word was Bellenden.-F. 14. 
BeUenden Is situate near the head of Borthwick 

irater, and, being in the centre of the possessions 
or the Scotts, was frequently used as their place of 
rendezyous and gathering word. — Survey of Sel- 
kirkshire, in JV<ic/ar/ai«?^ MSS. Advocates' Li- 
braty. Hence Satchells calls one part of his geneal- 
ogical account of the fhmilies of that dan, Us Bel- 
lenden. 

14. The camp their home, their law the sworj. 
They knew no country, own*d no lord-— P. 14. 

The mercenary adveQturers, whom, in 1380, the 
•Mi of Cambridge carried to the assistance of the 
king of Portugal against the Spaniards, mutinied 
»r want of r^ar ppy. At an assembly of their 



leaders, sir John Soltier, a nalnral son of Edward 
the Black Prince, thus addressed them: '* I coqb- 
sayle, let us be alle of one alliance, and of one ao- 
corde, and let ns among ourselves reyse up the 
banner of St. George, and let us be fi^endea to 
God, and enemyes to alle the worlde; for without 
we make ourselfe to be feared, we gette nothing.' 

«< By my fayth," quod sir WiUiam HdmoD, 
« ye aaye right well, and so let us do.** Tliey all 
ag;reed with one yoyce, and so regarded amoi^ 
them who shulde be their capitayne. Then thej 
advysed in the case how they coude not have a bet- 
ter capitayne than sir John Soltier. For they Mdde 
than haye good leyser to do yvell, and they tnougbt 
he was more metteyler thereto than any other. 
Then they raised up the peoon of St. George, and 
cried <*a Soltier! a Soltier* tbeyalyauntbastardel 
frends to God, and enemies to aU the worlde!'* 
FroUsart, vol. i, ch. 393. 

15. A gauntlet on a spear.— P. 15. 

A gloye upon a lance was the emblem of faith 
among the ancient Borderers, who were wont, whea 
any one broke his word, to expose this emblem^ 
and proclaim him a faithless villain at the firsT 
Borcler meeting. This ceremony was much dread* 
ed. SeeLeahf, 

16. We ehiim teem thee Wilham of Ddorame, 
That he may snfifer mardi-creason pain*— P. 15. 

Several species of offences, peculiar to the Bofi. 
der, constituted what was called march-treason. 
Among others, was the crime of riding or causing 
to ride, against the opposite country during the 
time of truce. Thus, in an indenture made at the 
water of Eske, beside Salom, the 25th day of 
Mareb, 1334, betwixt noble lords and mighty, sirs 
Hennr Percy, earl of Northumberland, and Arehi- 
bald Donslas, lord of Galloway, a truce is agreed 
upon untu the 1st day of July; and it is expressly 
accorded, " Glf ony stellis, authir on the ta part, 
or on the tothyr, that he shall be heneet or heofdit, 
and gif on^ cumpany slelUs any gudes within the 
trieox beforesa^d, ane of that company shall be 
hanget or heofdit, and the remnant sful restore the 
gudys stolen in the dubble."--iSstory tff fFev^morv.- 
lana and Cumberland^ Introd. p. xxxix. 

17.- 'William of Deloiaine 

Wm cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain.— P.15. 
In dubious cases, the innocence of Border crimi- 
nnls was occasionally referred to their own oath. 
The form of excusing bills, or indictments, by Bor- 
der-oath, ran thus: *< You shall swear by heayen 
above you, hell beneath you, by your part of Para- 
dise, by all that God made in six days and seven 
nights, and by God himself, you are whart out 
Backless of art, ^rt, way, witUng, ridd, kenning, 
having, or recetungof any of the goods and cattela 
named in this bill. So help you God."— j^^ory of 
Cumberland^ Introd. p. xxv. 

18. Knighthood he took of Douglas* sword^->P. U. 

The di^itv of knighthood, according to the ori- 
ginal institution, had this pecuUaritr, that it did 
not flow from the monareh, but could be confeired 
by one who himself possessed it, upon any squire 
who, after due pn/bation, was found to merit the 
honour of chivalry. Latterly, this power was con- 
fined to generals, who were wont to create knigbto 
bannereU after or before an engagement. Gven ao 
late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, Essex highly 
offended his jealous sovereign by the indiscnnu- 
nate exercise of this privilege* Amongst others, 
he knighted the witty sir John UscringUM^ whoaa- 
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r at ooort im hy do meaiw enhttieed bj his 
Bcv famoon. — See the JV%« wCnft'guc^ edited by 
Mr. Pnk. Bat firobAbly the lateit ins^anee of 
kniglithood, eooferrcd by » «ib|eeC, was in the 
csK of Thomfts Ker, knighted by the earl of Hant- 
ley, after the defeat of the earl of Argyle in the 
kacde of Belrinnes. The fiiet is attested7both by a 
pocticrf and ^iroae aecount of the engagement, eon- 
tained in an aneient MS. in the Advocates* Library, 
and lately edited by Mr. Dalyell, in Godly Sanrt 
- . Edin. 1808 



29. Wh» En^iah blood sweUM Aneram fbid.-*P. 15. 

The hattle of Aneram Moor, or Peniel-hench, 
waa fimsht A. D. 1545. The English, eommanded 
by sir Ralph Evers, and sir Biyan Latoan, were 
tolaliy roated, and both their leaders slain in the 
action. The Scottish army was commanded by 
Ardiibald Donc^, earl of Angns, assisted by the 
bird of B«ieeleuch and Norman Lesly. 

so. The blanehe Hon. —P. 10. 
Thta van the cognizanoe of the noble honse of 
Howard in all its branches. The crest, or bearing 
of a wanior, was often used 9M%nomme de giterre, 
TfaosBiehard m, acqnired his weU known epithet 
T%s Bmw of FoHb. in the violent satire on Cardi* 
aai Wolaey» written by Roy, commonly bat erro- 
oeonaly, inmoted to Dr. Bull, the duke of Buok- 
lariHtm is called the Beaudful Svan, and the duke 
of NoHblk, or earl of Surrey,, the W/ute JJon. As 
the book ia extremely rare, and the whole passage 
leiatea to the emblematical interpretation of her- 
aldry, it shall be here be given at length. 
Tke Deter^ehn tfthe arm*. 

Of Ae proM cartlinal this is die shielde, 

teme np betwene two anseh of Sathan; 

Tbe nse bhiody aioei in a Mue feUe, 

Sheweih the eneise of die red man. 

Which hath devooied the Beaotiflil Swan, 

Mortal enemy unto die Whyte Lion, 

Caxsrr of Torke, die vyle butcher*! Mone. 

Tke nxe boUes heddes in a fielde blacke, 

Bctokcneth his tdudy ftirioaineaa, 



Whevdbn^ the Kodly ly^t to put abacke^ 
" ' * ' 1 ail uyThsh daraies; 



He beTureth in 1 



The bamdor in the auddet doth expresse 
The mafscilfearre bred in YMwien town 
GBawTBge with his teeth a kineee 
The elovMie -—»--«- -» -"*- - 



towne, 



m tiyiilWtb playne nis tirsany. 
Coveted over widi a eanlinal't hatt. 
Whnein shan be fVilAlled the propheey, 
Aff«e up Jacke, and pot on thy iiuatt. 
For ike dme is oome of ba|^ and wabtt. 
The sempoall cheralrf thus thrown doiiaie, 
Wknlbr, piest, take hede, and beware thjr crowne. 
There were two copies of this very scarce satire 
ia the lihraiy of the late John duke of Roxburgh. 
See an aceoont of it also in sir Egerton Bridges's 
ourioQs mifleellany, the Cenntra Uierarku 



SL Let Mnagrave meet fleree Deloraine 
In angle AghL^P. 16. 
It may easily be supposed, that trial by single 
eombat, so peeoliarto the feudal system, was com- 
mon on the Borders. In 1558, tbe well-known 
Kiikaldy of Grange fought a duel with Ralph Evre, 
bother to the then lord Evre, in consequence of a 
ditpnte ahoait a prisoner said to have been ill treat- 
ed by the lord Evre. IMtsoottie gives the follow- 
iagaeeoont of the affair: *< The lord of Ivers his 
brsdaer provoked WQliam Kirealdy of Grance to 
i^ with him, in sin^ combat, on horseback, 
with spears; who, keepine the appointment, accom- 
mniea with Monsieur d^Ossel, lieutenant to the 
Ficoeh king, and the gatrison of Haymonth, and 
Mr. Iven^ aeeompaaied with the govemor and 



garrison of Berwick, it was dischamd, under the 
pain of treason, that anytaan shouldoome near the 
champions within flight-shot, except one man for 
either of them, to bear their spears, two tnunpcts, 
and two lords to be judges. When they were in 
readiness, the trumpets sounded, the hearalds cri- 
ed, and the judges let them go. Then they encoon* 
tered very^ fiercely^ but Grange struck his spear 
through his adversary's shoulder, and bare him off 
his horse, beine sore wounded: but whether he 
died or not, it is uncertain. "—P. 802. 

The following indenture will show at how late 
a period tlie trial by combat was resoiled to on the 
border, as a proof of guilt or innocence,: 

It is agi<eed between Thomas Musgraveand Lan- 
celot Carleton, for the true trial of such controver- 
sies as are betwixt them, to have it openly tried 
by way of combat, before God and the face of the 
world, to try it in Canonbyholme, before England 
and Scotland, upon Thursday in Easter-week, be* 
ing the eighth oay of April next ensuing, A. D. 
1602, betwixt nine of the clock, and one of the 
same day, to fi^t on foot, to be armed with jack, 
steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite breaches, plaite 
sockes, two basleard swords, the blades to be one 
yard and a half quarter of length, two Scotch dag^ 
gers, or dorks, at their ginUes, and either of them 
to provide armour and weapons for themselves ac- 
cording to this indenture. Two gentlemen to be 
appointed on the field, to view bolh the parties: to 
see that both be equal in arms and weapons, ac- 
cording to this indenture; and beinjg^ so viewed by 
the geuQemen, the eendemen to nde to the rest 
of the company, and to leave them but two boys. 
Hewed by the gentlemen, to be under sixteen 
years of age, to hold their horses. In testimony 
of this our agreement, we have both set ourhancls 
to this indenture, of intent all matters shall be 
made so plain, as there shall be no question to 
stick upon that day. Which indenture, as a wit- 
ness, shall be delivered to two gentlemen. And 
for that it is convenient the world should be privy 
to every particular of the grounds of the quarrel, 
we have agreed to set it down in this indenture 
betwixt us, that knowing the quarrel, their eyes 
may be witness of the triaL 

TViegrfnmdi of the Quarrei, 

^* 1 . Lancelot Carleton did charge Thomas Mus- 
grave before the lordes of her majestv's privy coun- 
cil, that Lancelot Carleton was told by a gentle- 
man, one of her majesty's sworn servants, that 
Thomas Musgrave had offered to deliver her ma- 
jesty's castle of Bewcastle to the king of Scots; 
and to witness the same, Lancelot Carteton had a 
letter under the gentleman's own hand for his dis- 



He chareeth him, that whereas her majes- 
ty doth yearly bestow a gptsat fee upon him, as 
captain of Bewcastle, to aid and defend her ma- 
jesty's subjects therein; Thomas Musgrave hath 
neglected his (hity. for that her majesty's castle of 
Bewcastle washy him made a den of thieves, and 
an harbour and receipt for murderers, felons, and 
all sorts of misdemeanors. The precedent was 
Quintin Whitehead and Runion Blackbume. 

** 3. He chargeth him, that his office of Bew- 
castll is open for the Scotch to ride in and through, 
and small resistance made by him to the coatraiy. " 

« Thomas Musgrave doth deny all this chamj 
and saith that he will prove that Lancelot Carle- 
ton doth felsely bely him» and will prove the s 
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by v«r of eombftt, Meording to this todentnre. 
LtDoeloi CnletoQ hath enterUined this challenge, 
ind 10, bj God*B permisrioo, ^Ul prove it true as 
before, and hath set his hand to the same. 

(Signed) Thonuu Muunxfoe. 
Lancelot C^ton,'' 

ts. He, the Jovial Harper.-P. 10. 
l*he person here alluded to, is one of oiir ancient 
Border minstrels called Rattling Roaring Willie. 
This sou^yr^u^ vas probably derived irom his 
buUviog dispontion: being, it vould seem, such a 
roanng bo^, as is freqaently mentioned in old 
plays. While drinking at Newmill, apon Teriot, 
■hoot five miles above Eiawick, Willie chanced to 
quarrel with one of his own profession, who was 
Uflually distinguished by the odd name of Sweet 
Mill^ from a place on Knle water so called. They 
retired to a meadow, on the opposite side of the 
Teviot, to decide the contest with their swords, 
and Sweet Milk was killed on the spot A thorn- 
tree marks the scene of the murder, which is still 
called Sweet Milk Thorn. WiUie was taken and 
executed at Jedburgh, bequeathing his name to the 
beautiful Scotch air, called "luttling Roaring 
Willie.*' Ramsay, who set no value on tradition* 
anr lore, nublished a few verses of this song in the 
Tw Tbbie MUctMany^ earefollv suppressing all 
"which had any connexion with tne history of the 
anthop, and origin of the piece. In this case, how- 
ever, holiest AUan is in some degree Justified, by 
the extreme worthlessness of the poetry. A verse 
or two may be taken aa illoatrative of the history 
of Roaring Willie, alluded to in the text 

New WUliel gane to Jeddart, 

And he*s fbr the r-d-dayi* 
But Stobc and yming FalaMh,t 

They IbUowed him a* the way; 
They fitllowed him a* the way, 

Thry MMight him up and down, 
In the linkfl of Ousenam water, 

They (bund him tlee^ag aownd. 
•tofas lighted affbas horw, 

And nerer a word he f pak. 
Till he tied WUUe'i hand* 

Fa* fitft behind hiabaek; 
Fn'llMt behind his baek. 

And down beneath his kneSL 
And drink wUl be dear to iraie. 

When 8weet Miikt gate Ubs^ 
Ah, wae light on ye, Stobil 

An ill death mot ye die! 
Te*m the ftxst and fbremost man 

That e*er bdd bands on met 
That e*er laid hands on me. 

And took my mare me fra; 
Wae to you, sir Gilbert EUiotI 

Te are my mortal fte! 
The lasses of Onsenam water 

Ave ragging and rivinr thdr hair. 
And a* fbr the sake of WOlie, 

Ris beaatj was so flur} 
Bis beanty was so fkir. 

And eomely fbr to see. 
And drink wfti be dear to WUlie^ 

When Sweet Milk gan him die. 
SS. Blade loid AiehibaM^s battle hiwa, 
In the old Douglas* day^P. l«. 
The title to the most ancient eollectioo of Boiv 
der KgttlatioDC runs thus: 

"Be It veoiembeped, that, on the 18th day of 
December, 1458, eari PFtffiom Dmigku assembled 
Jie whole lords, free-holders, and eldeat Bordeii- 
egi» that best knowledge had, at the college of Zti». 



cbttdbi, and there he canaed those lords and Boim 
derers bodily to be sworn, the Holy Gospel toHclf 
ed, that they, justly and trolv, after tneir con- 
ning, should decrete, decern, deliver, and put Id 
order and writing, the statutes, ordinances, and 
uses of roarche, that were ordained in Biade Jtr^ 
ehibald of DQiugUui*9 days, nml Archibald his son** 
days, in time of warfare; and they came again to 
him advisedlr with these statutes and orflinanoea, 
which were In time of waHiire before. The said 
earl WUHamy seeing the statutes in writing decreed 
and delivered by Uie said lords and Borxlerers, 
thought them right speedful and profitable to the 
Boroerers: the which statutes, ordinances, and 
points of warfare, he took, and the whole lords 
and Borderers he caused bodily to be sworn, that 
they should mainuin and supply him at their good- 
ly power, to do the law o|>on those that shmild 
bresk the statutes underwritten. Also, the said 
earl WiBUm, and lonles and eldest Borderers, 
made certain nointo to be treason in time of war- 
hre to be nseo, which were no treason before his 
time, but to be treason lo his time and all time 
coming. 

iroTxs TO cAirro t. 

1. The Bloody Heart blazed in the van^ 

Annonncing Douglas, dreaded namcir— P. 17. 

The chief of this potent race of heroes, about 
the dato of the poem, was Archibald Douglas, se- 
venth earl of Angus, a man of great courage and 
activity. The Bloody Heart was the well-known 
cognizance of the house of Douglas, assumeil from 
the time of good lord James, to whose care Robert 
Bruce committed his heart to be carried to the 
Holy Land. 

S. The Seren Spears of Wedderi>unie.— P. 17. 

Sir David Home of Wedderbume, who was slain 
in the fatal battle of Flodden, left seven sons by 
his wife Isabel, daughter of Hopnringle of Gala- 
shiels (now Priiude of Whitebank.) They were 
called the Beven ^»ears of Wedderbune. 

a. And Swinton laid the famee hi vest. 
That tamed of yore the sparidinir erest 
Of Cbtrcnoe's Plantagcnet.»P. 17. 

At the batde of Beague, in France, Thomas, 
duke of Clarence, brother to Henry V, was nn- 
horsed by sir John Swinton, of Swinton, who dis- 
tinguished him by a coronet set with precious 
stones, which he wore around his helmet. Thefii- 
milv of Swinton is one of the most ancient in Scot- 
land, and produced many celebrated wairiors. 

4. Beneath the erest of oM Dunbar, 



And Hepburn's mingled banners, eoBM, 
own the steep mottnttin glittering Ikr, 
And shontinir«tiil» ** A Home! a Homei*^ 



!»^-P. 17. 



* Tke day of die mod lUr at Jedhugh. 

t Sir OfiOert Elliot of Stobs, and Seott ofYalnaih. 

|AwraliMfa»»UsiP 



The earls of Home, as descendants of the Dun- 
bars, ancient earis of March, carried a lion ran- 
.pant, argent, but as a difference, changed the eo- 
|loor of the shield from gules to vert, in allusion to 
Greenlaw, their ancient possession. The slogan 
or war-ery, of tiiis powerful family was, ** A home ! 
a home!^ It was ancienUy placed in an eacrol 
above the erest The helmet is armed with a li- 
on's head eraaed goles, with a cap of stMe gvlet, 
turned up ermine. 

The Hepbnms, a powerful thmlly in East Lo- 
thian, were usualW in close alliance with the 
Homes. The diief^of this clan was Hepburn, lord 
of Hailes; a family which terminated in the to« 
eari of BediweU. 
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«. PunedUM IboMnOI ptay^-F. It. 
The foo(<4Mdl wa« uieieMly a very fiivourite 
iBon all (hrmi|;h Seodand, bat cfpeeially upon 
«fce Btttlen. Sir John Camiiehael, of CarmMbael, 
vardes of die middle marehea, waa killed io 1600 
by a hand of the Armatronn, reCnrning from a 
faic-lnll ro«eh. Sir Robert Gwi^, in bis memoin, 
aMniMnaa great meeting, appointed by the Soot- 
liah riders to he held at Kdso, for the porpose of 
playing at foot-ball, but which terminated in an in- 
coraioo upon England. At present the foot-ball is 
ofem nlayed by the inhabitanU of adjaeent parishes, 
ar of the opposite banlLS of a stream. The victory is 
eoniested with the utmost fury, and Tery serious 
aecidenu have sometimes taken plaee ia the strug- 
gle. 

«b *Twixt trace aad wsr, rach raddcn change 
Was not inftttiaent, nor held ttxanre, 
Iw the ol . Rotder daf.-P. IS. 

Notwithntanding the eonstant wars upon the 
Bordera, and the oeeasional eroeltieswhion mark- 
ed the mutual inroads, the inhabiuilts on either 
«de do ttot appear to have regarded each other 
with that violent and iwrsonal animosity, wliieh 
might have been ex|)eeted. ()o the oontrary, like 
the onqioatB of hostile armies^ they often carried 
oa something resembline fnendly intereuurse, 
even in the middle of hosulities; ami it is evident, 
from varioas ordinances aoainst trade and inter- 
ouvriagea between English and Scottish Border* 
era, tl«at the governments of both countries were 
jesloiis of their eherishi ng too inti mate a connexion. 
Froisaart aaya of both nations, that *<Englyshroen 
on the one party, and Scottes on the other pmly , are 
good men of warre; for when they meet, there is 
a hard fight arithout sparrnge. There is no boo 
{trace) between them, as long as spears, swords, 
axes, or liagBera will endure, but lay on eche upon 
ather; and whan they be well beaten, and that the 
one party hath obtained the victoiy, thay then 
^sriiye ao ia theyre dedes of amies, and are so 
jfKful, that soeh as be Ukcn they shall be ransom- 
ed or that they go out of the felde; so that sliortiy 
eche of them la so content with other, that at their 

God thank 
153. The 
hough places 
af merehandise and merriment, often witnessed 
the most Moody scenes, may serve to illustrate the 
description in the text. They are vividly portray- 
ed in the old ballad of the Reidsquair. Both par- 
ties came armed to a meetinc of the wardens, yet 
they intertpixed fisarlessly and peaceably with each 
ether In mtftoal sports and fiuniliar ioteroourse, 
oatil a caaoal firmy arose^ 

Then «s« there noaeht but bow snd ipear; 
. ^ J ^ pulkd out a brsnd. 



1b the 89th Stafaza of this Canto, there is an at- 
tempt to express some of the mixed feelings, with 
which the Borderers on each ude were lea to re- 
prd their neighbours. 



7. And fieowst on the dsrfcemiiK plain, 
LMid hollo, whoop, or whtotlt; ran; 

\M faaada, ib«ir nrrngj^len to Kcain, 
Gave the shrill watch-woid or thai 



It. 



Fatten remarks, with bitter censure, the disoiv 
derlr conduct of the English Borderers, who at- 
temied the Pkwtector Somerset on his expedition 
SeoUand. ** As we wear then a setUog, 



asri the tenU a setting tip, among all things 



whereas alwayt, both fai aU tooiiet of wtr, tad m 
aUcampe8orarmies,a«iietneas and stilnes, witb. 
out nois, IS, pnncipafly in the night, iAet> thfe 
watch IS set, observed, (1 ncde not reason why,) 
our northern prikkers, the Borderers, notwith- 
stAmlynK. vith great e&ormitie, (as thought me.) 
and not unlike (to be pkyn) untoTiSastwSi 
houi^e howlyng in a hie wey when he hath h>st 
him he waited upon, some hoopynge, sum whist* 
lyng and most with crying, a Berwyke, a Bo^ke ! 
a Feni^ke, a Fenwyke! a Bulmer, a Bolmer! 
or so otherwise as theyr captains names wear, ne- 
ver linMe these troublous and dangerous ooysea 
aU the n;rghte longe. They said, they did It to 
finde their captain and fellows; but if the soldiers 
of our other counireys and shores had used the 
same manner, in that case we should have oft tymea 
had the state of our camp more liiie the ootnge 
of a dissolute hutitynff, than the quiet of a well m^ 
dred armye. It is a Teat of war, in mine opinion, 
that might right weU be left. I could reherse eaus> 
es (but yf I take it, they are better unspoken than 
uttred, unless the iaot wear sure to be amended) 
that mi[^t shew tliei move alweis more peral to 
our armie, but in their one oyghfs so doynge, than 
they shew good service (as sum sey ) in a boot vy- 
age.*'-v«|&tM/ Dauxll's Fragment*, p. 75. 

8. Cheer the dark bkiod-hound on hit war. 
And with the bugle rouM the ftay^P. Si. 

The pursuit of Border marauders waa followed 
by the injured party and his friends with blood- 
hounds and bogle-horn, and was called the hut trtd 
He was entitled, if his dog could trace the soeot, 
to follow the invaders into the opposite kingdomi 
a privilege which often occasioned blood-slied. In 
addition to what has been said of the blood-bonnd. 
I may add, that the breed was kept up by the Bue- 
cleuch family on their Border esUtes till within 
the 18th century. A person was alive in the me- 
moiy of man, who remembered a blood-hound be- 
ing kept at Eldinhope, in Ettriok Forest, for 
whose maintenance the tenant had an allowance 
of meal. At that Ume tlie sheep were always 
watched at night. Upon one occasion, when the 
duty had fallen on the narrator, then a lad, he be- 
came exiiausted with fatigue, and fell asleep, upon 
a bank, near sun-rising. Suddenly he was awaken- 
ed by the tread of boi*ses, and saw five men, well 
mounted and armed, ride briskly over the edge 
of the hill. They stopped and looked at the flock, 
but the day was too mr broken to admit the ohanoe 
of their carrying any of them oft: One of them, 
in spite, leaped from his horse, and coming to the 
shepherd, siexed him by the belt he wure round 
his waist, and setUng his foot upon his body, pul- 
led it till it broke, and carried it away with him. 
They rode off at Uie gallop^ and, the shepherd 

Eving the alarm, the blood-hound was turned 
ose; and the people in the neighbourhood alarm- 
ed. The marauders, however, escaped notwith- 
standing a sharp pursuit This cireumsunoe servos 
to show how very long the license of the Border- 
ers aontukued in some degree lo manifest itselt 



idtoi 



VOTES TO OUTTO YZ. 

1. Bfeathei there the aiaa, with iouliodeadflcs. P. la. 
Ilie inflttenee of local attachment has been so 

exquisitely painted by my fi-icnd Mr. Polwhele, in 

the poem which bears that title, as might well have 
dispensed ivith the more feeble tttanpt ofiny 60B- 
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teauporMy poK. TotheraderirfaohMiiotbeeii 
■o loitDiMte M to meet irith this philotophieal and 
poelieal detail of the nature and operationa of the 
lore of cor oountiy, the f<^owiiig brief extnwt 
cannot fidl to be acceptable:— 

Tflt-home ttUl chunu; and be^ wbo^ dad in Air, 

Rii rapid rein^leer driTai o*er plaint of tnow, 
Woald nther to die tame wild txaets recur 

That rarioiu lifc had mai^Vl with Jot or wo, 
"Aan wander where the ipicy breeaet olow 
To Idn the hyacinthi of Azza't hair- 
Rather, than where hizuriant •ununen glow, 
To the white mosiet of hit hilb repair. 
And lad hit antler-train the Bimple banqoec share. 

% She wctraght not by fbiUdden cpdl.— P. Si, 
Popular belief^ though oontrarr to the doctrinea 
of the chareh, made a favoarable distinction be- 
twixt magicians and necromancers, or wizards: 
the finrmer were supposed to command the evil 
apirits, and the latter to serve, or at least to be in 
league and compact with those enemies of man- 
kiiul. The arts of subjecting the dsemons were 
manifold: sometimes the fiends were aetuallv swin- 
dled by the maeicians, as in the case of a bargain 
betwixt one of their number and the poet ViigiL 
Tlie classical reader will, doubtless, be curious to 
peruse this anecdote: 

*' Virgilius was at scole at Tolenton, where he 
stodyed dylygently, for he was of sreat understand- 
yng. Upon a tyme, the scolars nad lycenae to go 
to play and sporte them in the fyldes, after the 
usance of the olde time. And there was also Yir- 
gilius therebre, also walkyng among the hrlles 
alle about it fortuned he sp^ed a great hole in 
the srde of a great hyll, wherein he went so depe, 
that be culd not see no more lyght; and then ne 
went a lytell farther therein, and then he aaw some 
' ' ' e, and then he went fourth streyghte, 

yce 
ed 
aboute, and' he col3e nat see no body. Than said 
he, (^ i. e. the voice) « Vii^^lius. see ye not the ly- 
^U bourde lying beside you there marked with 
that word?' Than answered Virgilius, < f see that 
horde well anoufuh.* The vojce said, * Doo awaye 
that horde, and fette me out thereatte. ' Then an- 
awered Virgilius to the yorce that was under the 
lytdl borde. and sayde, < Who art thou Uiat callest 
me so?' Than answered the devyll, * 1 am a de- 
iryll conjured out of the body of a certejne man, 
and banysshed here till the day of iudgment with- 
out that I be delyrered by the handes or men. 
Thus, Virgilius, 1 pray thee, delyver me out of 
this payn, and I shall siiewe unto the man^ bokes 
of n^fromancre, and how thou shalt eom'e by it 
lyghtty, and know the practyse therein, that no 
man in the scyence of neg^romaneye shall passe 

nforme 



IjAt anyne, and then he went fourth streyghte, 
and wttnin a lytyll wyle after he harde a yaret 
that called, <Vireilius! Vir^ius!* and looked 



And moreover, I shul she we and enforme 

the so, that thou shalt have all thy desyre, where* 
by mythynke it is a great gyfte for so lytell a do- 
yng. For ye may also thus all your power ftynds 
h^p, and make ryche your enemye8.'-«Throug;h 
that great promyse was Virgilius tempted: he 
hadde the fynd show the bokes to him, that he 
might have and occupy them at his w^ll: and so 
the fynde showed him. And than VirKilins pulled 
open a horde, and there was a lytell hole, and 
thereat wrang the devil out lyke a yeel, and cam 
and stood before Virgilius like abygge man: where- 
of Virgilius waa astonished and marveyled greatiy 
thereol; that so great a man myribt come out at so 
little a hole. Than sayd ViigUins, *Shulde ye 
well paase into the hole that ye cam out of?'— 



'Tea, I shaU well,' said the devyL <I hold the 
best plegge that 1 have, that ye shall not do it.* 
< Well,* said the devyl, < thereto I consent' And 
than the devyl wrang himself into the lytell hole 
ageyne: and as he was therein, Virgilius kyvercd 
the hole a|;eyne with the bourde dose, and so waa 
the devyl begyled, and myght nat there come out 

Sm, but abydeth shutte styll therein. Then 
led the devyl dredefuUy to VirKilius, and said, 
* What have ye done, Virgilius ?' Virgilius an- 
swered, * Abyde there stvll to vour day appoynt- 
ed;' and fro tnens forth abyeth he there.— ^And so 
Viigilius became very coonynge in the practyse of 
the black scyence. " 

This story may remind the reader of the Arabian 
tale of the fisherman and the imprisoned genie: 
and it is more than probable, that many of the 
marvels narrated in the life of Vii^l are of orien- 
tal extraction. Among such f am disposed to reek- 
on the following whimsical account of the fomid»- 
tion of Naples, containing a curious theory con- 
cemiiur the origin of the earthqualLes with whidi 
it is afflicted. Virgil, who was a person of gallant- 
ry, had, it seema, carried off the daughter of a cer- 
tain Soldan, and waa anxious to secure his prize. 

"Then he thoughte in his mynde howe he 
myghte mareye hyr, and thought in his mynde to 
founde in the middes of the sea a fayertowue, 
with great lands belongrne to it; and so he dyed 
by his cunnr|r|^, and oaUed it Na^ells. And the 
fondacvon of it was of egges, and in that town of 
Napells he made a tower with iiii comers, and in 
the top he set an appell upon an yron yarde, and 
no man culd pull away that apell without he brake 
it; and thorough that yren set he a bolte, and in 
that bolte set he an egge. And he hei^ the apell 
by the suuke upon a eheyne, and so hangeth ia 
stilL And when the egg styrreth, so shulde the 
town of Napells quake: and whan the egge brake« 
than shuld the town sinke. Whan he luui made 

ende, he Ictte call it Napells." This appears to 
have been an article of current belief dunng the 
middle ages, as appears from the statutes of the 
order Du SihU Eaptit, au droit dedr^ instituted 
in ISSS. A chapter of the knights is appointed to 
be held annually at the castle of the enchanted 
egg, near the grotto of VirgiL — MmUfaucon^ voL 
ii, p. 929. 

S. Amerliniataponherwrisc— P.SS. 

A merlin or sparrow-hawk waa usually carried 
by ladies of rank, as a falcon was, in time of peace, 
the constant attendant of a knight, or baron. See 
Latham on Faleonnf — Godscroft relates, that, when 
Mary of Lorraine was resent, she pressed the earl 
of Angus to admit a royal garrison into his castie 
of Tantallon. To this he returned no direct answer; 
but, as if apostrophising a goss-hawk which sat on 
his wrist, and which he was feeding during the 
Queen's speech, he exclaimed, " The Devil's in 
this greeav dade, she will never be full." Hime*e 
Biotorv oj the Hotue of Dottglaa^ 1743, vol. ii, p. 
131. Barclay complains of the common and inde- 
cent practice of bringing hawks and hounds into 
churcbea. 

4. And pEinedy peaoock*i gilded trsin.— P. at. 

The peacock, it is well known, was considered, 
during the times of chivalry, not merely as an ex- 
quisite delicacy, but as a dish of peculiar solemni- 
tj, ARier being roasted, it was a^un decorated 
with its plumage, and a sponge, oiptin lifted 
8|urits oTwine^ was placed mits bill. When it war 
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tohuduujd on dajt of gnuid fettivil, it was the 
«gBal tor the adTentorooi knights to tako upon 
Ibem TOWS to do aome deed oC ehiTalry, ** betore 
tike pesAoek and the Indict." 

JL And o'er tbe lKwr4mMi, suiikh*d limTe.— P. St. 

The bonr^a head was also a unial diih of feo- 
dai splendour. In Scotland it was sometimes sor- 
nMUided with little banners, displajingthe oolonrs 
and aduerements of the baron, at whose board it 
was aerred. Pmkerton*9 Mutory^ toL i, p^ 438. 

& And ejgnec fiom Sl Muey** wave.— P. SS. 

There are often flights of wild swans npon ^t 
Marj*a lake at the head of the river. Yarrow. 

7. Sawte,widi hti gauntlet, stoat HantbilL— P. SI. 

The Rtttherfords of HuntliiU were an ancient 
nee of Border lairds, whose names occur in his- 
tory, aoinetimes as defending the firontier against 
tiie English, sometimes as msturbine the peace of 
their own country. Dickon Draw-the-sword was 
aoo to the ancient w|urrior, called in tradition the 
CoekofHunthilL 

t. But bit his glove, and shook his head.— P. 9S. 

To bite the thumb, or the glove, seems not -to 
have been eonaidered, upon the Border, as a gea- 
tare of contempt, thoua;h so used by Shakspeare, 
bat as n pledge of moctaT revenge. It is yet remem- 
bered, that a young gentleman of Teviotdale, on 
tbe morning alier a hard drinkin^bout, observed, 
that he bad bitten his i^ove. He instantly demand- 
ed of hia companions, with whom he had quarrelled } 
and learning that he had had words with one of the 
party, insisted on instant satisfaction, asserting, 
chat though he remembered nothing of the dispute, 
yet he waa sore he never would have bit his glove 
unless he had received some unpardonable insult 
He Idl in the duel, which was fought near Selkirk, 
in 1781. 

9. Arthnr Fiie-4he-Braei.— P. 29l 
The person, bearing this redoubtable nomme de 
guerre^ waa an Elliot, and resided at Thorieshope, 
m Liddeadale. He occurs in the list of Border ri- 
ders, in 1597. 

10. Since old Bnceknch the name did gain, 

'When in the clench the buck was ta*en.— P. SI. 
A tradition, preserved by Scott of Satehells, who 
Mblisbed, in 1688, A true hUtonf of the right 
hmmrahle name of Scott, gives the following ro- 
inantie origin of that name. Two brethren, natives 
cf Gatloway, having been banished from that 
eountry for 'a riot, or insurrection, came to Ran- 
kelbttTD, in Ettrick forest^ where the keeper, whose 
ame was Brydene, received them jorfuily, onae- 
eoont of their skill in winding the horn, and in 
the other mysteries of the chaM. — ^Kenneth Mac- 
Alpine, then king of Scotland, came soon after to 
Lont in the royal forest, and pursued a buck from 
Ettriekheueh to the glen now called Bucklench, 
ahoot two miles above the junction of Rankelbum 
with the river £ttrick.^Here the stag stood at 
bsy ; and the king and his attendants, who followed 
oa* horoebaek, were thrown out bv the steepness 
of the hill and the morass. Jonn, one (X the 
bttlhien from Galloway, had followed the chase 
«n fbou and aow coming in, seized the buck by the 
homa, and, being a man of great strenglhand ao- 
tivity, threw him on his back, and ran with his 
bufden about a mile up the steep hill, to a place 
oiled Cnen-Crosa, where Kenneth had halted, 
Md laid the buck at the sovereign's feet* 



TroMasTT relates, that a kni^t of the hooiehold of the 
CsBpte 4b rcix exhibited a sinUarffeatcfstiCBgdk The 



The deer being euree*d in that plasa^ 

At his iiii^etty*8 demand, 
Then John of Galloway ran apacs^ 

And fetched water to his haiid. 
The kinr did wash intoa dish, 

And Oalloway John he wot; 
He nid, " Thy name now after this 

Shall ever be called John Seott. 
■* The forest and the deer thereta, 

We eommit to thy hand. 
For thou thalt sure the langer b^ 

If thou obey eomroaad: 
And for the back thou stoutly brOQ|^ 

To ufl up that acecp heueb. 
Thy detignatkm ever shall 

Be John Scot in Buckscleugh. 

In Scotland no Buekleueh was then, 
Before the buck in the eleneh was ilaia; 
Night*a men* at lint they did appear. 
Because moon and itan to their arms they bear. 
Their crest, supporten, and hunting^orn, 
Showi I heir bennnmg fVom huntinr eome; 
Their name and stile, the book doth say, 
John gained them both into one day. M^oCf « Bellendem 
The Buocleuch arms have been altered, and now 
allude less pointedly to this hunting, whether real 
or fabulous. The fiimily now bear Or upon a bend 
azure, a mullet betwixt two crescents of the field; 
in addition to which, they formerly bore in the 
field a hunting horn. The aupporters, now two la- 
dies, were formerly a hound and buck, or, accord* 
ing to the old terms, a hart ofleath and a hart of 
mece. The fiunil^ of Scottof Uowpasley andThir- 
Testane long retained the bu^le-nom: they also 
carried a bent bow and arrow in the sinister eai^ 
tie, perhaps as a difference. It is said the motto 
waa— ^esl ridm^^ htf moon^ght, in allusion to the 
crescents on the shield, and perhaps to the habits 
of those who bore it The motto now given is ^mo, 
applying to the fiemale supporters. 

11. old Albert Gneme, 

The Minstrel of diat ancient name.— P. IS. 

<* John Graharoc, second son of Malice, eari of 
Monteith, commonly sumamed John -with thebrMt 
eumrd, upon some displeasure risen against him 
at conrt, retired with manj of his clan and kindred, 
into the English Borders, m the reign of king Henry 



hall«flrchad waxed low, and wood was wanted to mend it. 
The knight went down to the court-yard, wheiv stood an 
wn laden with (hggots, Bcized on the animal and hia bur> 
dcm and earrying him up to the hall on his sboulden, 
ti^oled him into die clumney with his heels uppenaosts 
a humane pleasantry, much applauded by the court ana 
all the spectators. 

* <« Minions of the moon,** as Falstaff would have said. 
The vocation pursued by our ancient Borderers may be 
justified on the authority of the most polished of the an- 
cient nations: *' For the Grecians in old time, and sueh 
barbarians as in the continent lieved neere into the sea, or 
else inhabited the islandiu after they once began to cross 
over one to snother in ships, became theeves, and went 
abroad under the conduct of their mons puissant men, 
both to enrich themselves, and to fetch in maintenance 
for the weak; and foiling upon towns unfortified, or scat- 
teringly inhabited, riflra tiiem, and made this the best 
means of their living; being a matter at that time nowheie 
in disgrace, but rather carrying witib it something (rf* glo- 
ry. This is raanifosted by some that dwell upon the con 
tinent, amongst whom, so it be performed nobly, it is still 
esteemed as an ornament. The same is also proved by 
some of the ancient poets, who intn»dueed men question 
ing of such as sail by, on all coasts alike, whether they be 
theeves or not; as a uung neyther scorned by such as were 
asked, nor upbraided by those that were desirous to know. 
Th^also njbbedone another within the main land; and 
much of Oiecee useth that old custome, as the JLscrioiw^ 
the JeamanUau, and those of the eondnent in dmt quar> 
ter, unto this day. Moreover, the ftshion of weanng iron 
zcmaineth vet with the people of that centinent, ftoia 
SS?dd tiSoof dicsvingl^irsMrs* Tft«rydid», p. 4» 
Lond.lfi99w 
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the fourth, whei«tfaey leated themieWet: aod many 
of their poiterity have oontiaaecl there ever aince. 
Mr. Sandford speaking of them, sava (wbieh in- 
deed was api^icable to most of the Borderers on 
bodi sidesj thqr were all stark moss-troqpers, 
and arrant tbieTes: Both to England and Seotland 
oatlawed( iftt sometimes conniTed at, because they 

Bfe intelligenoe forth of Seotland, and would raise 
horse at any time upon a raid of the EnglisH 
into Seotland. A saying is recorded of a mother 
to her son (which is now become proverbial,) 
JUde, RvwUv, houghU i* the potj that is, the last 
piece of beef was in the pot, and therefore it was 
liigh time for him to so and fetch more. hUroduC" 
tmtotheMttoryofCvmberbnuL 

The residence of the Gnemes being chiefly^ in 
the DebateaUe land, so called because it was claim- 
ed by both kingdoms, their depredations extended 
both to England and Scotland, with impunity, for 
as both wardens accounted them the proper sub- 
jects of their own prince, neither inolmed to de- 
mand reparation for their excesses from the oppo- 
site officers, which would have been an acknowl- 
edgment of his jurisdiction over them.— See a long 
oorrespondence on this subject betwixt lord Dacre 
and the English privy council, in Introduction to 
Bktory of Cumberland. The Uebateable land was 
finally divided betwixt England and Scotland, by 
oommissioners appointed by both nations. 
U. The sun shines fiur on Carliile walL— P. SI. 
This burden is adopted, with some alteration, 
from an ol(f Scottish song, beginning thus: . 
She leansd her back against a t]lon^ 
The sun •kines ftir oa Carlifle wa'; 
And there she has her yonnr bcbe bora. 
And the lyon shall be lord of a*. 
IS. Who has not heard of SaRcy*! ihme^-P. St. 
The gallant and unfortunate Henty Howard, earl 
df Surrey, was unquestionably the most accom- 
plished cavalier of his time; and his sonneU dis- 
play beantiea which would do honour to a more 
polished age. He was beheaded on Tower-hill in 
1546{ a vieum to the mean JMlousy of Heniy Vill, 
who could not bear so brilliant a character near 
his throne. 

The song of the supposed bard is founded on an 
Ineident sJd to have lutppened to the earl in his 
travela. Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated alche- 
mist, showed him, in a lookingglass, the lovely 
Geraldine. to whose senriee he nad devoted his 
pen and his sword. The vision represented her as 
indisnosed, and reclined upon a couch, reading her 
lovers verses by the light of a waxen taper. 
1 4 T he ttonn-swept Oreadct; 

Where em St Chdrs held princely sway, 
0*er isle and islet, strait and bfty.-P. S3. 
The St Clairs are of Norman extraction, being 
descended from William de St Clair, second son 
of Waldeme oompte de Sl Clair, and Maigaret, 
daughter to Richard duke of Normandy. Uewas 
ealled for his fidr deportment, the seemly St. Clair; 
and settling in Scotland during the reign of Mal- 
eolm Ceanmore, obtained large granU of land in 
Mid-Lothian.^Tbeae domains were increased by 
the liberality of Bucceedins monarchs to the des- 
eendanta of the lami^, and comprehended the ba- 
raniesof BoMsUne, Penlland, Cowsland, Cardaine, 
•nd aeveial othera. It is said a large addition waa 
obtained from Robert Bmoe, on the foUowing oc- 



and he asked the nobles, who were assembled 
arocmd him, whether any of them had dogs, which 
they thonsht might be more successful. No cour- 
tier woulo affirm that his hounds were fleeter than 
those of the king, until sir William St. Clair of 
Roseline unceremoniously said, he would -a 
his head that his two favourite dogs, Belp and i 
would kill the deer before she could rross the 
Hareh-bnm. The king instantly caught at his un- 
warv offer, and betted Ute forest of I^ntlandmoor 
apinst the life of sir William St Clair. All the 
hounds were tied up, except a few ratehes, or slow 
hounds, to put up the deer; while sir William St 
Clair, posting himself in the best situation lor slip- 
plug his dogs, prayed devoutly to Christ, the bless- 
ed V irgin, andSt Katherine. The deer was short- 
ly after roused, and the hounds slipped; sir Wil- 
liam following on a gallant steed, to cneer his dooa. 
The hind, however, reached the middle of the 
brook, upon which the hunter threw himself from 
his horse in despair. At this Critical moment, how- 
ever. Hold stooped her in the brook; and Help, 
coming up, turned her back, and killed her on sir 
William*s side. The king descended from the hill, 
embraced sir William, and bestowed on him the 
lands of Kirkton, Logan-house, Eamoraig, &e. in 
free forestrie. Sir William, in aeknnowfedgment 
of St Katherine*s intercession, buili the chspel of 
St Katherine in the Hopes, the churchyard of 
which is still to be seen. The hill, from which 
Robert Bruce beheld this memorable chase, is still 
called the King's Hill; and the place where sir 
William hunted is called the knight's field.* — 
MS, UtHmy o/thefamUy of St. Clmr, fry Bichard 
Jhunutin Hatfy Canon of St. Genevieve. 

This adventurous huntsman married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Malice Spar, earl ofOriLuey and Stra- 
theme, in whose rignt their son Henry was. In 
1379, created eari Si Orkney, by Haco, king of 
Norway. His tiUe was recognizea by the kings of 
Scotland, and remained with his successors until it 
was annexed to the crown, in 1471, by act of Par- 
liament In exchange for this earldom, the castle 
and domains of Kavenscraig, or Ravensheuch. 
were conferred on William Saintcbdr, eari or 
Caithness. 

U. Still nodi their palace to m ftU, 

Thy pride and mrrow, fidr KiikwaU.— P. SS 

The casde of Kirkwall was built by the St 
Clairs, while earis of Orkney. It was dismantled 
by the earl of Caithness about 1615, having been 
garrisoned against the government by Robert Stew- 
art, natural son to the eari of Orkney. 

Its ruins afforded a sad subject for contemplation 
to John, master of St Clair, who, flying Irom hia 
native country, on account of his share in the in- 
surrection, in 1715, made some suy at KirkwalL 

* The tookb of sir William St. Clair, on which he ap- 
pean •culptai'td in armour, with agrtyhoond athis flet, 
M ttiU to be seen in Rosline chapel. The perMn who 
shows it, always tellt the Mory of his hantiA^ match, wtch 
■ome addiiiBii to Mr. Hay*« ascoimt; as that the hiucht 
of KotUne's fhgfat made him poniral, and that, in the 
last cmercency, he shouted, 
I Help, baud, as* ye may, 

I Or RosUu will kMe his head Ais day. 

If this oouplet does him no jmat honour as a poet, Ike 
eoaeluskm of die s ory does him still kss civdit. He i — 



his Ihot on the dog, says the ,, 

the spot, saying, be AottM never scam jput his neck in 
saoh a nsk. As Mr. Hay does not muition this eircum 
sonice, 1 hope it is only f ^ -• - --^ ' 

lar^shMBdcnthsaMim 



THE LAY OF THE LAST MtNBTREL. 



*< I iMd oQMBion toevtertdnmjsdf atKirkwtl] 
with Cbe meltnoholie promet of the rains of an 
old OMtle, the toot of the old earU of Orkney, mj 
aiMeaionf nnd of n more mebuioholT refl<retion, of 
•o great aad noble an eacate a» tne Orkney and 
Shetland ialea beiii|^ taken from one of them by 
T ( in, for froltne after his brothe^Uezander, 



fi«iay, 



of Albany, had married a davRter of my 
r, aad for firoCeetinff and deieiiling the said 
ader against the kug, who wished to kill 



Uai, aa he had done his yoongest brother, the earl 
of Mar; and for which, after the foriaultrie, he 
gnocfidbf diToroed my forfonlted ancestor's sistert 
chottKh 1 eaaaot pertoaile myself that he bad any 
misaUiaoce to plead against a fkmilie in wliose 
feioa the blood of Robert Bruce ran as fresh as in 
bis own; for their title to the erowoe was by a 
daoghter of David Bnioe, son to Robert; and our 
ailiaoee was by mairying a grandchild of the same 
Koben Bruae, aad daitthter to the sister of the 
Bsme DkiTid, out of the tamilie of Douglas, which 
at that time did not mueh suUie the Uood, more 
than my aneeatour's having not Ipng before, had 
die hoooor of manyiug a daughter oif the king of 
Denmark*^ who was named Florentine, and has 
left in the town of Kirkwall a noble monument of 
the grsadenr of the times, the finest chordi ever 1 
»w entire lo Seotland« i then had no small reason 
to think, in that unhappy state, on the many not 
ineoasMlerable serriees rendered since to the roy» 
si famiiie, for these mannr years by-gone, on all oe- 
caaaoaa, when they stood most in need of friends, 
which th^ hate thought themselves very often 
obliged to aeknowledge by letters yet extant, and 
in a stile naore like vienids than sovereigns: 
a jtaB bn ifnt to them, without aaie other thanks, 
baviqg hrooght upon ua considerable losses, and 
aaBoagothcm,thatof onrall in Cromwell's time; and 
\fA in that aonditioB, wiUioitt the least relief exceut 
whsft we foandiaoor own virtue. Vy&therwastbe 
only man of the ScotU nation who had courage 
rnaagh ta proCast in parliament against kingWU- 
lism*S title to the throne, which wa8lost,God knows 
bow; aad thia at atime when the losses in the cause 
af the royall familie and their uaual gratitude, had 
Ksroe left him bread to maintain a numerous IkoH 
Qie of davea children^ who had soon after sprung 

ay on him, in spite of all which, he had honoura- 
y persisted in his principle. I say, these things 
considered, and after being treated as I was, andin 
ibat anhiekie state, whea objects appear to men in 
Aeir troe light, as at the hour of dnth, could I be 
Diamed for makina some bitter reflections to myself, 
snd langking at the eztravttance and unaccount- 
able humour of men, and the singularitie of my 
own aaae, (an exile for the cause oS the Stuart 
fimuly,) when 1 ought to have known, that the 
* I 1, or ray fiunily, could have oom- 



folds surrouo< 



-, or snake of the ocean, whoM 
the earth, is one of the wildest fia- 



sf ering to mv own destruction, in 
fcnring the royal lamiue faithfully, though obsti- 
aately, after ao great a share of depression; and af- 



tions of the Edda. It was veir nearly caught hr 
the god Thor, who went to fish for it with a hook 
baited with a bull's bead. In the battle betwixt 
the evil demons and the divinities of Odin, which 
is to precede the Ba^iaraokr, or Twilight of the 
gods, this snake is to act a cons^cuous part 

18. or those dread msidi, wboM bideooa vdl 
Maddens die battle'i hloodj twelL-P. M. 

These were the VaOnfrhtr^ or selectors of the 
slain, despatched by Odin fix>m Valhalla, to a' 
those who were to die, and to distribute the cc 
They are well known to the English reader, m 
Gray's Fatal Sisters. 

10. RsniaekM dM graves of wanton old. 

Their fUchtou wxenchM ftom eoipMS* hold.-P. S4 
The northern warriors were usually entombed 
with their arms, and their other treasures. Thui^ 
Angantyr, before commencing the duel in which 
he was slain, sapulated, that if he fell^ hia sword 
Tyrfing should Im: buried with him. His daughter, 
Hervor, afterward took it from his tomb. The 
dialogue which passed betwixt her and Angantyr^ 
spirit on this occasion has otien been translated. 
The whole history may be found in the Harvarai^ 
Saga. Indeed the ghosts of the northern wa liort 
were not wont tamely to suffer their tombs to be 
plundered; and hence the mortal heroes kad an 
additional tempution to attempt such adventnreai 
for they held nothing more worthy of their valour 
than to encounter supernatural beings.-— BAsmo* 
LunTs jDe catuU conten^im a Danii mortitf lib. 1, 
cap. S, 9, 10, IS. 

M. RcMbdle.— P. S4. 

Thia was a family name in the boose of St 
Clair. Henry St Cbur, the second son of the laaeu 
married Rosabelle, fiwith daughter of the eari of 
Strathenie. 

SI. Castle Ravcmheaeh.— P. St 
A large and strong castle, now ruinous, situated 
betwixt Kirkaldy and Dysait, on a steep crag, 
washed by the Frith of Forth. It was conferred 
on sir William St. Clair, as a slight compensation 
for the earidom of Orkney, bv a charter of king 
James UI, dated in 1471, and is now the proper^ 
of sir James St. Clair Erskine, (now eari of Bosa- 
lyn,) represenutive of the ftmily. It was long a 
principal residence of the barons of Boslin. 

SS. ScemM all on flre diat ebaoel pnmd, 

Wbere Roslin** ehieft uneoAnM lie; 
Eaeh baron, for a sable thnNid, 
MdNTmbisi 



iron panoplf.— P. St 
The beautiful chapel of Roslin is still in tolera* 
ble preservation. It was founded in 1446 by WiV^ 
Ham St Clair, prinae of Orkney, duke of OldcB- 
burgh, eari of Caithness and Straiheme, lord St 
Clair, lord Niddesdale, lord admiral of die Soot- 
tish seas, lord ehief justice of Scotland, lord wai^ 
ler thev had been jdeaaod to doom me and in v faro- den of the thrse Marshes, baron of Roslin, Pent- 
aie to Vtt«Tto.'^-*btoL.M8«fl«rf s/'JWkn, JUmUt of land, Pendandmoor, &c knight of the Cockle and 

16b KianofdieaMiB their leaden biave, 

Their baxks the dngons of ihs wavc-p. S3. 

The ahicft of the FaJtingr, or Scandinavian pi- 
niea, aaanmed the title of Smkommrr^ or S«h> 
kiaga. iihipo, in the inflated language of the Scalds, 
«e ofteo termed the serpents dfthe ocean. 



I cutk girds Ihs 



I earl' 



luriU 
wwkL-P.: 



of the Garter, (as is afBrmedJ high chaaaeUor» 
chamberlain, and lieutenant of Scotland. Thia loA^f 
person, whose titles, says Godscroft. mightveary 
a Spaniard, built the castle of Boslin, where ha 
resided in princely sphsndour, and foaadad tha 
chapel, which is in the aaost rich aad florid tfgria 
of Gothic architeeture. Among the profuse carv- 
ing on the pillars and buttresses, the rose is fra» 
quently introduced, in aDuaion to the i ^ 
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whieh, hoverer, the flover hat no eonneadoo; the 
etymology being Bonlinnhe, the {iiromontoly of 
the Imn orirater-fiUl. The chapel is aaid to ap- 
pear on fire weTious to the death of anj of hisde- 
aoendants. This Bapentition, noticed by Slezer 
in his Theatrum Scaiim, and alluded to in the text, 
it probably of Norwegian derivation, and nwy have 
been imported by the earls of Orkney into their 
Lothian domains. The tomb-fires of the north are 
mentioned in most of the Sagas. 

The barons of Roslin were buried in a vault b^ 
Death the chapel floor. The manner of their in- 
terment is thus described by Father Hay, in the 
ACS. history already quoted. 

*< Sir William Sinclair, the father, was a lend 
man. He kept a miller's daughter, with whom, it 
is aOedced, he went to Ireland: yet I think the 
cause of his retreat was rather occasioned by the 
IVesbyterians, who vexed him sadly, because of 
his religion being Roman Catholic. His son, sir 
WlUlam, died dorinflMlhe troubles, and was inter- 
red in the chapel of Itoslin the venr same day that 
the battle of l>unbar was foo^t When my good 



ther In a body, none cared to be left alone witb 
it It beinr the custom, therefore, lor one of the 
soldieis to lock the gates of the castle at a cei tain 
hour, and caiy the keys to the captain, to whose 
apartment, as 1 said before, the way led through 
the church, they agreed among themselves, that 
whoever w||^ to succeed the ensuing night his fel- 



low In this wrand, should accompany' him that 

went first, adB br th' 

IK>8ed singily to tne danger: for I forgot to mention. 



r this means no man would be ex* 



that the Mauthe Doog was always seen to come 
out from that passage at the close of day, and return 
to it aealo as soon as the morning dawoedf whiclk 
made uiem look on this place as its peeiiiar resi* 



fiither was buried, his (i. e. sir William's) corpse 
aeemed to be entire at the opening of the cave; out 
when they came to touch his body, it fell into dust 
He was lying in his armour, with a red velvet cap 
on his houl, on a flat stonet nothioe was spoiled 
ezoept a piece of the white furring, that went round 
the cap, and answered to the hinder part of the 
head. All his predecessors were buried after the 
aame manner, in their armour: late Rosline, my 
Mod fiuher, was the first that was buried In a cof- 
fin; against the sentiments of king James the Se- 
venth, who was then in Scotland, and several other 
persons well versed in anti^uitf , to whom my mo- 
uer would not heariEen, thinking it beggariy to be 
buried after that manner. The mat expenses she 
vras at in hmTing her husband, occasioned the 
Bumptnaiy acts which were made in the fiallowing 
parliament" 



-^GyIUn,eame!*^P. M. 



See the story of Gilpin Homer, p. 36, in notes. 

S4. For he wm spe wklf w , gbartly, wsn. 
Like him, oTwliom the tiory ran, 
Wlio spoke the tpeetre^ioiiiid in aCan.— P. S4. 

The ancient castle of Peel-town, in the Isle of 
Man, is surrounded by four churches now ruinous. 
Through one of these chapels, there was formerly 
apassage from the guard-room of the garrison. 
Tn^s was closed, it is said, upon the following oc- 
casion: " They say, that an apparition, called in 
the Mankish language, the MmOht Dnog. in the 
shape of a large uack spaniel, with curled shaggy 
hair, was used to haunt Peel-castle; and lias been 
frequently seen in every room, but particulariy in 
the guard-chamber, where, as soon as candles were 
Iighted,itcame andlay down befiire the fire, in pres- 
ence of all the soldiers, who, at lenjgth, by being 
so much accustomed to the si[||ht oAt, lost great 
part of the terror then^ were seized with at its first 
appearance. They still, however, retained a cer- 
tain awe, as believing it was an evil spirit, which 
only waited permission to do them hurt; and, for 
that reason, mibare fwearing, and all profdiane dia- 

rree, while in its company. But though they 
a gneit when afi toge- 



endured the iboek of 



One night, a fellow being drunk, and by the 
strength of the liquor renderra more daring than 
ordinarily, laughed at the simplicity of his eom- 
panions; uid, though it was not his turn to go 
with the ke^s, would needs take that office upon 
him to testify his courage. All the soldiers en- 
deavoived to dissuade him; but the more they said» 
the more resolute he seemed, and swore ttiat he 
desired ncfthin^ more than that the Mauthe Doog 
would follow him as it had done the others; for he 
would try if it were dog, or devil. After having 
talked in a very reprobate manner for some time, 
he snatched up the keys, and went out of the guard- 
room: in some time after his departure, a great 
noise was heard, but nobody had the boldness to 
see what occasioned it, till the adventui^r return- 
ing, th^ demanded the knowledge of him; but a» 
load and noisy as he had been at leaving them, he 
was now become sober and silent enough; for he 
was never heard to speak moro: and though all the 
time he lived, which was three da^rs. he was en- 
treated by all who came near him, either to speak, 
or if he could not do that, to make some signs, by 
which they might understand what had happened 
to him; yet notning intelli^ble could be>got from 
him, only that by the distortion of his limbs and fea- 
tures, it might be guessed that he died in agoniea 
more than is common in a natural death. 

" The Mauthe Do^g was however never alter 
seen in the castle, nor would an^ one attempt to 
go through tiiat passage; for which reason it waa 
closed up, and another way made. This accident 
happened about threescore y^ars since: and I heard 
it attested by several, but especially by an old sol- 
dier, who assured me he had seen it oftener than 
he had then hairs on his head."— ITa^droii's /}». 
9criptUn 9fthe hie ofMau, p. t07. 

25. And he a solemn ncred plight 

Did to St. Bryde of Douglu make.— >?. 25. 

This was a fevourite saint of the house of Dou- 
glas, and of the earf of Angus in particular, as we 
learn fix)m the following passa^. The queen re- 
gent had proposed to raise a rrval noble to the du- 
cal digni^; and discoursing of her purpose with 
Angus he answered, ** Why not madam? we are 
^'~ipy that liave such a princess, that can know 
will acknowledge men's service, and is willing; 
to recompenoe it: but, by the might of God, (this 
•was his oath when he was serious and in anger, at 
other times, it was by St Bride of Douglas,] if he 
be a duke, 1 will be a drake!"— So she desisted 
from prosecuting of that purpote^-^Godkrs/^^ vol. 
ii» p. 181. 



A TALK OF FLODDEN FIELD. 



AJmI tbtt Seottith maid ihoaM dar 
I'he eombat when her Vrrer fbUT 

Tliftt Seottuh Baid dumM wake tke itite^ 
The triumph of our lbcit» tail. Leyatn. 



TO THE BIGHT HONOUKABLE HENRT, LORD MONTAGCnS, 

THXI mOMAirOS U XVSOUBBSy BT TEM AtlTHOB. 



ADVERTISEMENT, 
fr is faardlj to be expected, that an tnthor, whom 
tte poiblM has honoured with aome degree of a;^ 
planae, dkoidd not be asain a treipaner on their 
kindness. Tet the author of Mamdon moat be 
aappoaed to feel aome anxiety' eoneeming ita aoe- 
eesB» iinfit he ia aenaable that he haxarda, bj thia 
aeeond iatmaiony anj reputation whieb hia firat 
poem nnj hnve prorared him. The preaent atoi7 
I upon the private adyentnrea of a fictitioua 
leieri hat ia called a Tale of Fh)dden Field, 
» Che hero'a ftte ia connected with that me- 
dcfest, and the canaea which led to it 




The dengn d the anihor waa, if poaaible to ap- 
prise his readers, st the outset, of^the date of hia 
atesy, and to prepare them for the mannera of the 
age in which it ia bod. Anj hiatoriosl nsmtive, 
nor more an attempt at epic compoaition, exceeda 
his pisn of a romantic tak; yet be may be permit- 
ted to hope from the popuhaity of The Lay of the 
LaatMn ul r el , that an attempt to paint the man- 
nen of the feodal timea, upon abroader acale, and 
in the coarse of a more interesting itocy, will not 
V », to the public 



The poem opens about the commencement of 
ngnat and condndi 



I condndes with (he defeat of Flodden, 
9& September, 1515. 



MARMION. 

INTRODUCTION TO CANTO 1. 

TO WILLIAM STEWART ROSE, Eso. 

AthetUd, Enrick ForM, 
No<naasB*B skj is chill and dresr, 
Novemher'a leal ia red and aesr: 
Lste^ S**^iV down the ateep]r linn. 
That hems our little garden in, 
Low in its dsrii snd nsrrrow glen. 
Ton aearee the riTulet might hen. 
So thick the tsi^ed green-wood grew. 
So feeble trilled the atresmlet throuj^: 
Now, mormnring boarae, snd frequent aeen 
Ifaroug^ bnah and brier, no longer green. 
An angity brook, it awec^a the padc. 
Brawls crwer rock and wild caacade. 
And, ft m m i ng brown with doable speedy 
Hnrrics iu waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autnmn's growing red 
^on oar forest hilla ia ahed; 
No more» beneath the erening beam. 
Fair Tweed reflecta their puple gleam; 
Awij hsth passed the heather-beU, 



That bloomed 80 rich on Needptth^elly 
Sallow hia brow, and maset baro 
Are now the alater^ieigfats of Ysre. 
The aheep, before the pinching heaven. 
To aheltered dale and down are driten. 
Where yet aome foded herbage pine^ 
And yet a wateir aunbeam uinea: 
In meek deapondency they eye 
The withered award and wintry aky. 
And frr beneath their sonmier hill. 
Stray aadly by Glenkinnon'a rill: 
The ahepherd diifta hia mantle'a fold 
And wrapa him cloaer from the cold{ 
His do^ no merrr eirelea wheeL 
But, duTerinc, follow st hia hed| 
A cowering gunce they often caat, 
Aa deeper moana the gatherina; blaat 

My impa, though budy, boM, and wild 
Aa beat befita the mountain child. 
Feel the md influence of the boor. 
And wail the daiay'a Taniahed flower; 
Their aummer gambola tell, and moon. 



And anxious aak, — ^Will apring retam. 

And birda and lunba again be gay. 

And bloaaoma clothe the hawthorn apray^ 

Tea, pratdera, yea. The daiar'a flower 
Again mail paint your aummer bower; 
Again the hawthorn dial} aiqiply 
The garlanda you delight to tie; 
The Umba upon the lea ahall bound. 
The wild binla carol to the round. 
And while tou fit»liek light aa they. 
Too abort »all aeem the aummer dfey« 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving aummer brings; 
The i^enial call dead Nature hewa. 
And in her glory re-appeara. 
But Oh! my country 'a wintry atate 
What aeeond aprine shall renovate f 
What powerful calf shall bid arise 
The buried warlike, and the wiie^ 
The mind, that thought for Britain's weal. 
The hand, that grasped the victor steel? 
The vernal son new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine. 
Where gloiy weeps oW Nsuoir's shrine; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That ahroods, O Prrr, thy hallowed tomb! 

Deep naved in eveiy British heart, 
O never let those names depart! 
Say to your sons,— Lo, here his grave. 
Who victor died on Gsdite wave; 
To him, as to the bomiog levin. 
Short, bright, resistless coarse was givoii 
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Where'er his eoontry't foes were found. 
Was heard the fated thander's soand. 
Till burst the bolt od jonder ib<,re. 
Rolled, blazed, destroyed,— and was do more. 

Nor mourn je less his perished worth. 
Who bade the conqueror go forth. 
And lanched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia,* Tra&l^r; 
Whorham to guide sueh high 
For Britain's weal was early wise;" 
Alas! to whom the Almighty gare. 
For Britain's sins, an earty graye; 
His worth, who, in his misntiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride ofpower. 
Spumed at the sordid lust of pel^ 
And served his Albion for herself; 
Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strained at subjection's bunting rein. 
O'er their wild mood full conquest gained. 
The pride, he would not crush, restrained. 
Showed their fierce zeal a worthier cause. 
And brought the freeman's arm to aid the fiKemaD*s 
laws. 

Had'st thou but lived, though ^pped of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower. 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
When fraud or danger were at hand; 
By thee, as by the beaooh-ligfat. 
Our pilots had kept course arisht; 
As some proud column, though alone. 
Thy strength had propped the tottering throne. 
Now is the stately column broke. 
The beacon-ligbt is quenched in smok^ 
The trumpet's silver sound is still. 
The warder silent on the hill! 

Oh, think, how to his latest day. 
When death, just hovering, claimed his prqr, 
With Palinore's unaltered mood. 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood; 
Each call for needful rest repelled. 
With dying hand the rudder held. 
Till, in his fall, with fateful sway. 
The steense of the realm gave way! 
Then, while on Britain's thousand plains 
One unpolluted church remains. 
Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound. 
But still, upon the hallowed day, 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a tear,— 
He, who preserve«l them, Pitt, lies here! 

Nor yet suj^press the generous sigh. 
Because his nval slumbers nigh; 
Nor be thy reguietcai dumb. 
Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb. 
For talents mourn, untimely lost. 
When best emploved, and want^ moit^ 
Moom genius nigh, and lore profound. 
And wit that loved to play, not wound; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow^* 
They sleep with him who sleeps below 
And, if thou moum'st they could not sate 
From error him who owns this grave. 
Be every harsher thought suppressed. 
And sacred be the last long rest 
Are, where ^e end of earthly things 
LiTs heroes, patriots, bards, and kings; 
Wlwre stiff the hand, and still the tongue. 



Of those who foae^t, and mke, and siib£ 
Hfere,^ where the iretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes ot holy song. 
As if some togel spoke agen. 
All peaee on eartli, good-will to mea; 
If ever from an Engn sh heart, 
O here let prejudice depiul. 
And, partial feeling east aside. 
Record, that Fox a Britain died! 
When Europe crouched to France's yoke^ 
And Austria bent, and Pnissia broke. 
And the firm Russian's purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave,' 
Even then dishonour's neace he mnned. 
The sullied olive-hraneh returned. 
Stood for his country's glorf frst. 
And nailed her colours' to the mast! 
Heaven, to rewai-d his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honoured grave; 
And ne'er held marble in iU tnnt 
Of two such wond*roas men the dust 

With more than mortal powers endowed^ 
How high they soared above the crowd! 
Theirs was no common party race. 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 
Like fabled Gods, their mijfhty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar; 
Beneath each banner proud to sUnd, 
Looked up the noblest of the land. 
Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pmr and Fox alone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er framed in dark Tfaessalian cave. 
Though his could drain the ocean dry. 
And force the planets from the sky. 
These spells are spent, and, spent with these. 
The wine of life Is on the, lees. 
Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 
For ever tombed beneath the stone, 
Where — taming thought to human pride! 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
'Twin trickle to his rivaPs bier; 
O'er Prrr' s the mournful requiem soand. 
And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cry,— 
** Here let their discord with them die; 
Speak not for those a sepante doom, 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb^ 
But search the land of living men. 
Where wilt thou find their like ageo^" 

Rest, ardent Spiriu! till the cries 
Of dying Nature bid yon rise; 
Not even your Britain's groans aao pks— 
The leaden silence of your heane: 
Then, O how impotent and vain 
This grateful tributary strain! 
Though not unmarked from northern aiiiMy 
Ye hnrd the Border Minstrel's rfaymei 
His Gothic harp has o'er you rui^; 
The bard you deigned to praise, yow dentil 
names has suqg. 

Stay yet illusion, star awhile. 
My wlldered fimcy still begnile! 
From this high tiieme how can I part. 
Ere half unloaded is my heartl 
For all the tears eVr somnr drew. 
And all the raptures fimcy knew. 
And all the keener rash of blood. 
That throbs tfaroorii bard in hard-Uk* aoodL 
Were here t tribute mem andloir, 
Thooi^ aU their i ' " " 



MASMOV. 



▼e, vander, tila annUoo bigli, 
koae qiriiig^de of eoctugr!-*- 
ft via not be — it mmj not latt^ 
The Tisan ofenehantmeiit^ patt: 
like froat-irork in the morning nf , 
The lutcied flibrle meitt tiwwj\ 
Eiflh Godliie areb, memorial atooe, 
Aad longy (fim, loftf aide are cone, 
Aad, Vat^^exinf laat, deeention dear. 
The ehoir'a lugb aoonds die on my ear. 
Now dow return the lonelj down, 
The nlent pastures bleak and brovn, 
Tbe finrm begrit with copse-wood wU^ 
The pmbola of each frolie ehild, 
Ifiiing their ahriJl ories with the tOBO 
Of Tweed's dark waters ro^ng on. 

Prompt on mie(|ual tasks to run. 
That Nature diaciplines her son: 
Meeter, she snya, for me to straj, 
Aad waste the aolitaiy day. 
In pfaieking ^m joU fen the reed. 
And wtteh it floatmg down the Tweed; 
Or idlj list the ahriuing lay 
'With wblcb the milk-maid eheers lier W17, 
Jiaiking iu eadenee rise and fail, 
Ai from Che field, beneath her pail, 
Sie trips it down the nneren dale: 
Meeber for me, br yonder eaim. 
The aneient sheplierd's tsle to lean. 
Though oft he atop in iiistie fear, 
Lest lus old legends tire the ear 
Of one, who, in his simple ndnd, 
Ifsr boast of book-learaed taste refined. 

Bat thoo, my friend, eanst fitly telL 

S^or few hiKve rend romance so wdl^J 
ow scm the legendaxT lay 
0*er poefa bosom holds its sways 
How on the aneient minstrel strain 
Time lays bis palsied hand in Tain; 
And how oar beaits at doughty deeids^ 
By warriors wrong^t in steely weeds, 
Still thiob tofe fear and pity's sake; 
As when the ehampion of the lake 
Balers Morainn's fided boose, 
Or ID the VbMotA Perilous, 
Despiang apeUs and demons' fiiree. 
Holds eoDYerse with the unboried cane;t 
Or wiicn, dame Ganore's graee to more, 
fAbs! that lawless was their love.) 
He might proad Tarqain in his den. 



I dirty knighUf or when, 
A nalol man, and nnconfessed. 
He took the Sangreal's holy onest. 
And, slamberini;, saw the riaion high. 
He might not ticw with waking eye.' 

The migbtiest chiefs of British song 
Seamed not soeh legends to prolong! 
Thef i^enm throngh Spenser's elfin dream. 
And mix in Milton's heaTenly theme; 
And Dcydeii, in immortal stndn. 
Had Tumd the Table Round again. 
Bat that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on, to make them spovt; 
Demanded fiir their niggard pay. 
Fit Cor their soals, a looser lay, 
lieeotioiu satire, song, and pW:* 
The world defrauded of the high design^ 
Pkvfiiied tiie God-giren streni^ and mi 
lofty line. 

Wanned by such name% weO may w« 
Thoogh dwindled sons of Uttle men, 
E«cr Id bienkn feeble bmeft 
6 



marred the 



In the fiur fields of old romanM; 
Or seek the moated castle's eeU, 
Where long through talisman and spells 
While tyrants rtded, and damsels irapt. 
Thy Genius, Chivalry, hath dqpt: 
There soono the harpings of the Koitlu 
TiU he awake and sdly fbrth. 
On venturous quest to prick again« 
In aU his arms, with all his train. 
Shield, lance, and brand, and nlume, and itaff; 
Fay, giant, draf^on, squire, anu dwan^ 
And wizard, with his wand of might. 
And errant maid on palfrey white. 
Aromid the Genius weave their speUs, 
Pure Love, who scarce his pasdoo tells; 
Mystery, half veiled and half revealed; 
And Honour, with his spotless shield; 
Attention, with fixed eye; and Fear, 
That loves the tale he shrinks to hear; 
And gentle Courtesy; aad Faith, 
Unchaneed by sufferings, time, or death; 
And Valoor.lion-mettted lord. 



eanioK upon his own good sword. 

WelThas thy fair aoMevement shown, 
A worthy meed may thus be won; 
Ytene's* oaks-4>eneath whose shade, 
Their theme the merry minstrela made, 
Of Ascapart, and Bevis bol(L4 
And that red king,t who, while of old. 
Though Boldrewood the chase he led, 
Bf his loved huntsman's arrow ble^^ 
Ytene's oaks have heard again 
Kenewed such legendary strain; 
For thon hast sung, how he of GsnL 
That Amadis, so fiuned hi haU, 



For Oriana, foiled in figlit 

The neeromaneer's felon might; 

And weU in modem versa hast wove 

Partenopez's mystic lovei 

Hear then, attentive to my lay| 

A knighUy tale of Albion's elder di^. 

GJLSTOI. 

na oiana, 

I. 

Day set on Norham's castled steep. 
And Tweed's fidr river, broad and deep,* 

And Cheviot's mountuns lone: 
The batded towers, the doajon keep,* 
The loop-hole grates where captives vreen^ 
The flankinr walls that roand it sweeps 

In yeUow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening skf , 

Seemed forms of giant height: 
Their armonr, as It caught die rtsn 
Flashed back agun the western blase^ 

In lines of dazzling light 

IL 
St George^ banner, broad aad gay. 
Now fiided, as the nidiog ray 

Less bright, and less, was fhmg; 
The evening gale had scareetike power 
To wave it on the donjon tower^ 

80 heavily it hung. 
The seoots had parted on their seitfBh, 

The eastle gates were barred; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his foota^ to a marsiit 



* The new fbflCit in HSmptUn^ anciently M 
t William RuAm. 
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The wsrder ke|>t hii guard; 
liow humming, as he paced along, 
Some anoient Dorder-gatberiog Mag. 

m. 

A diatant trampUng sound he hears; 
He looks abroad, and soon appears. 
O'er Homeliff-hiU, a plump* of spean^ 

Beneath a pennon nji 
A horseman, darting m>m the erowd. 
Like lightning from a summer eloud. 
Spurs OQ his mettled courser proud. 

Before the dark arraj. 
Beneath the Sable palisade, 
lliat dosed the eastle barricade. 

His bugle horn he Uew; 
The warder hasted from the wall. 
And warned iIm captain in the hall^ 

For well the blast he knew; 
And joyfullj that knight did call 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 

IV. 

'* Now broach ye a pipe of Mal?oisie» 

Brins pasties of the doe. 
And quickly make the entrance free. 
And bid my heralds readr be. 
And etenr nunstrel sound his glee^ 

And all oar trumpets blow; 
And from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salro-ehot; 

Lord MarmioB waits below I*'— 
Then to the castle's lower ward 

Sped forty yeomen tall. 
The iron-studded ntes nnbttied. 
Raised the portculfis' ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unspaned. 

And let the drawbridge fidL 

V. 

Along the bridge lord Marmion rode, 
ProuulT his red-roan charger trod, 
His htdm hung at the saddle bow; 
Well, by his visage, you might know 
He was a stalworUi knight, and keen. 
And had in many a battle been; 
The scar on his brown cheek revealed 
A token true of Bosworth field; 
His eyebrow dark, and ere of fire. 
Showed spirit proud, and prompt to ire: 
Tet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep desisn and counsel speak. 
His forenead, by his casque worn bare. 
His thin moustache, and curly hair, 
Oial-bladc, and grizzled here and there. 
But more througn toil than age; 
His square turned joints, and stren||th of limb. 
Showed him no carpet luiigfat so tnm. 
Bat, in elose fight, a champion grim, 
t a leader sage. 
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Well was he armed from head to heel, 

^ mail, and plate of Milan steel;^ 

But his strong helm, of mighty co^t. 

Was all with burnished gold emboised; 

Amid the plunutfe of the crest 

A faloon horered on her nest, 

Witii wings outspread, and forward breast; 



* TUi wocd pwp cily applies to a flight ofw a terttewl; 
Wl b applied, V anabgy, to a body of iione. 
. ThaeliakDightardM North Coontnr, 



E'en such a frleon, on his shield. 
Soared sable in an azure field: 
The golden legend bon aright, 
** fFho checki atme^ to dealhiB d^ghL'^ 
Blue was the ehargor's broidered reinf 
Blue ribbons decked his arching manei 
The knit^tlr housing's ample fold 
Was velvet blue, andtrapped with gold. 

vn. 

Behind him rode two gallant s^pirea^ 
Of noble name, and luughtly sires; 
They burned the gilded spurs to ciaimi 
For well could each a war-horse tame^ 
Could draw the bow, the sword could iwi^^. 
And lightljr ^»^^ ^^ ring away; 
Nor less with courteous precepts stored. 
Could dance in hall, and carve at board. 
And fiimie love-ditties passing rare. 
And sing them to k lady fiur. 

vin. 

Four men-at arms came at their backf^ 
With halbert, bill, and batUe-axe: 
They bore lord Marmion 's lance so strooi^ 
And led his sumpter-mules along. 
And ambling palfrey, wlien at need 
Him listed ease his battl&-steed. 
The last, and trustiest of the four. 
On high his forky pennon bore; 
Like swallow's tail, in shape and hue. 
Fluttered the streamer glossy blue. 
Where, blazoned sable, as before. 
The towering falcon seemed to soar. 
Last, twenty veomen, two and two. 
In hosen black, and jerkins blue. 
With frloons broidered on each oreast. 
Attended on their lord's behest 
Each, chosen for an archer good. 
Knew huntin^oraft by lake or wood; 
Each one a six foot bow could bend. 
And hr a cloth-yard shaft could sendi 
Each held a boar-spear tough and stronf^ 
And at their belts their quivers rung. 
Their dusty palfreys, and array. 
Showed they liad marched a weaiy way. 

IX. 
'TIS meet that I should tell you now. 
How fiurly armed, and ordered how, 

llie soldiers of the guard. 
With musquet, pike, and morion. 
To welcome noble Marmion, 

Stood in the castle-yard; 
Minstrels and trumpeters were there. 
The gunner held his linstock yare. 

For welcome-sliot prepared:— 
Entered the train, and such a clang. 
As then through all hia turrets rang. 

Old Nocham never heard. 

X, 

The guards their morriee-pikes advaneed^ 

The trumpets flourished brave. 
The cannon from the ramparts glanced. 

And thundering welcome gave. 
A blith salute, in martial sort. 

The minstrels well might sound, 
Foi^ as lord Marmion crossed the eoort. 

He scattered angels round. 
'* Welcome to Norham, Marmion, 

Stout heart, and open hand ! 
Well dost thou brook thy gallant i 

Thou flower of English hmdl" 
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XL 
TWo pimniTMiti, whom tabtrdi deflk. 
With nlver seoteheoo nmiid their ne^ 

Siood OQ the steps of stone, 
Bj vhieh joa reaca the donjon gpte, 
Ami there, vith herald pomp ud stste» 

Thef hailed lord BCsnnioa: 
They hailed him lord of Footenaye, 
Of Loltervard and SeriT^baje, 

Of Tamvorth totrer and town;> 
And he, their aooitesy to reqoite, 
Gave them a efaain of tweire marks weight. 

An as he lighted dovn. 
*Kow, lareesae,* laiigesse,>o lord Marmioo, 

Knight (tfthe erest of gold! 
A Unoned shield, in hattle won. 

Ne'er gonrded heart so bold/* 
XIL 
Ther manhalled him to the eastlo-hall. 

Where the gnests stood all aside, 
And londlj floarished the trompet-eall. 

And the heralds loudly cried, 
<— **1iooa^ lordinga, room for lord Marmion, 

With the erest and helm of gold ! 
Fan weO we know the trophies won 

In die liaU at Cottiswold: 
There, vainly Ralph de Wilton strote 

Hjkunat Marmion*s force to stand; 
To him he lost his ladre-lovc, 

And to the king his land. 
OnradTei beheld the listed field, 

A uijtA both sad and fiun 
We saw fard Marmion pierce his shiddy 

And saw his saddle bare; 
We saw the vletor win the erest 

He wears with worthy pride; 
And OBI tibe gibbet tree, reversed, 

I£s fiseman's seotcheon tied. 
FlnoB, noblea, for the Falcon-knight! 

Boom, room, ye gentles ny. 
For him who conquered in the rights 

Manuon of Fontenaye !"— 

xm. 

Vhea stepped to meet that noble lord, 

% Hiulft the Heron bold. 
Baron of rwiseU, and of Ford, 

And captain of the Hold.ii 
He led lord Marmion to the deas, 

Baiaed o'er the pavement hi) * 
And planed him in the npper 
Ther fieasted foU and high: 
The wiiiles a northern haiper rode 
Died a rhyme of deadly fend, 
a^w thenerce Tfdrkaalli, and Iiidlgy9 aOy^ 
Stout mUmondtadck, 
And nardMdmg Dick, 
JhfdBughieofBawdm, and ITiao* the fTaOy 

AmdtabenhU UfraitAe DeadmanU sAaw.'V- 

Seaotly lord Marmion's ear could brook 

The harper's barbarous laj; 
Tct much ne praised the pains he took. 

And well those pains did pay: 
For UMiy's soit, and minstrel's strain. 
By kni^t should ne'er be heard in vain. 

XIV. 
'How, good lord Marmion," Heron says, 

«* Or yovr fiiir courtesy, 



pray ^ou bide aome little 
In this poor tower with i 



*Theayhy vAieh the heiaUs exprened thi 

firmchovBtv of me nobwi. 
t The im crtbis old baOad may be Ibaadfai the nolBk a 



ipoor 
Here may you keep your arms from rast. 

May breathe your war-horse weU; 
Seldom hath passed a week, but giust 

Or Seat of arms befel: 
The Scots can rein a mettled steed. 

And love to couch a spear;^ 
St George! a stirring life they lead. 

That luive such nei^bours near. 
Then stay with ns a little space, 

Oiv northern wars to learn; 
I pray you for your lady's grace.'*— 

jLord Marmion's brow grew stem. 
XV. 
The captain marked his altered look. 

And gave a si^uire the sign; 
A miriity wassail bowl he took. 

And crowned it high with wine. 
« Now pledge me here, lord Marmion: 

But first, I pray thee fiidr, 
Where hast thou left that pam of tUiM, 
That used to serve thy cup of wine. 

Whose beauty was so raref 
When last in tiaby towers we met, 

The boy I closely eyed. 
And often marked his cheeks were wet 

With tears he &in would hide: 
His was no runed horse-boy's hand. 
To burnish shield, or sharpen brand. 

Or saddle battle-steed; 
But meeter seemed for lady fidr. 
To fin her cheeks, or curl her hair. 
Or through embroidery, rich and rare. 

The dender silk to lead: 
His dLin was ftir, his rin^leU gold, 

Hu bosom— when he sighed. 
The russet doublet's rugged fold 

Could scarce repel iu pride! 
Say. hast thou given that lovely yoQth 

To serve in lady's bower? 
Or was the gentle paoe, in sooth, 

A gentle paramour f" 

XVL 
Lord Marmion in could brook sneh jeati 

He roUed his kindling eye. 
With pain his rising wrath suppressed. 

Yet made a calm reply: 
"That boy thou thousiht'st so goodly fiir, 
He might not brook the northern air. 
More of his fate if thou would'st lean, 
I left him sick in Lindisfam: 
EnoDgh of him.— But, Heron, aay. 
Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the haU t^ay? 
Or has that dame, so fiur and sage. 
Gone on some pious pilgrimansf "— 
He spoke in eovert scorn, for nme 
Whi^ered light tales of Heron's dame. 

XVIL 
Unmaiked, at lent unrecked, the tamt, 

Careless the knight replied, 
«*Ko bird, whose leathers gaylj flannt, 

Delif^ts in cage to bide: 
Norham is grim, and grated close. 
Hemmed in by battlement and foss^ 

And many a darkaome tower; 
And better loves mr lady bri|^ 
To sit in liberty and U^t, 

In fidr queen Margaret's bowor. 
We hold our greyhound in our haai^ 
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Oar ftlcon on oar jriofe; 
Bat where shall we find la 

For dame that loves to rore? 
Let the wild falcon soar her swing, 
Shell stoop when she has tired her wia|.*'— 

xvnL 

** Naj, if with loral James's bride, 

The lovely lady Heron bide. 

Behold me here a messenger, 

Yoor tender greetings prompt to bear} 

For, to Uie Scottish court addressed, 

I joamej at our king's behest, 

And praj you, of your graee, proride 

For me, and mine, a trusty s;nide. 

I have not ridden ia Sootlana since 

James bached the cause of that mock prinee, 

Warbeek, that Flemish coonterieit. 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat 

Then did I march with Surrey's power 

What time we med old Ayton tower. '^—>* 

ynr 
** For snoh Uke need, mj lord, I trow, 
Nortiam ean^d yougmdes enow; 
For here be some have pricked as far. 
On Scottish ground, as to Dunbar; 
Have drunk Uie monks of St Bothan's ale. 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw's goods. 
And given them light to set their hoods."-— 14 

XX 
** Now, in g;ood sooth," lord Marmion eried, 
«« Were I in wariike-wise to ride, 
A better guard I would not lack. 
Than your stout forayen at my hack: 
But, as in form of peace I go, 
A friendly messenger, to know, 
Wh^, through all Scotland, near and hr. 
Their king is mastering troops for war. 
The si^t of plundering border speara 
Miriit justify suspicious fbuv. 
Ana deadly fisud, or thirst of spoil. 
Break out in some unseemly broil: 
A herald were my fitting guide; 
Or friar, sworn in peace to bide; 
Or pardoner, or travdling priest. 
Or strolling pilgrim, at the least** 

XX]. 
The captain mused a little spac^ 
And jMwsed his hand across his ace. 
— ** rain would 1 find the guide you want. 
But ill may spare a pursuivant, 
The only men that safe can ride 
Mine eirands on the Scottish side: 
And, thouffh a bishop built this fort, 
Few holy brethren here resort; 
Even our «x>d chaplain, as I ween. 
Since our last siege, we have not seen: 
The mass he might not sing or say. 
Upon one stinted meal a day; 
So, safe he sat in Durham aide. 
And prayed for our success the while. 
Our Nonam vicar, wo betide, 
U all too well in case to ride. 
The priest of ShoreswoodiS— he could rein 
The wildest wax^orse in your train; 
But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or sUb, or brawl. 
Friar John ofTiUmouth were the man; 
A Uithsome brother at the can, 
A welcome goest in hall and bower. 
Ho knows each casUe, town, and tower. 



In which the wine and ale are good 

'Twizt Newcastle and Holy-Bood* 

But that good man, aa ill befalls, 

Hath seldom left our castle walli^ 

Since, on the vigil of St Bede, 

In evil hour, he crossed the Tweed, 

To teach dame Alison her ereed. 

Old Buffhtrig found him with his wUh| 

And John, an enemy to strife. 

Sans fi-ock and hood, fled for his life. 

The jealous churl hath deeply swwe^ 

That, if acain he venture o'er, 

He shall snrieve penitent no more. 

Little he loves -scwh ri4u, I know; 

Yet, in your guard, perchance, wul gOb*^-* 

XXIL 
Young Selbr, at the fiiir hall-board. 
Carved to his unde. and that lord. 
And reverently took up the word. 
** Kind uncle, wo were we each one. 
If harm should hap to brother John. 
He is a man of mirthful speech, 
Can many a game and gambol teach| 
Full well at Ubies can he plar, 
And sweep, at bowls, the stake 
None can a lustier csirol bawl. 
The needfoUest among us all. 
When time hangs heavy in the hall. 
And snow comes tbic% at Christmas tide^ 
And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 
The vowed revenge of Bughtrig nide, 
May end in worse than loss of hood. 
Let friar John, in safety, still 
In chimney-comer snore his fiU, 
Boasi hissing crabs, or flagons swiB: 
Last mght, to Noraam there came ono 
Will j>etter guide lord Marmion.'* 
•* Nephew,*^qaoth Heron, <« by my fry, 
WeU hast thou spoke; say fatA thy WKf.^ 

XXIIL 
** Here is a holy palmer come. 
From Salem first, and last fixim Bomei 
One, that hath kissed the Messed loab^ 
And risited each holy shrine, 
in Araby and Palestine; 
On hills of Armenie luUh been. 
Where Noah's ark may yet be seen( 
By that Red Sea, too, hath he trod. 
Which parted at the prophet's rod; 
In Sinai's wilderness ne saw 
The Mount, where Israel heard the law. 
Mid thunder-dint, and flashing lerin^ 
And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. 
He shows saint James's cockle shdl. 
Of fiiir Montserrat, too, can tell; 

And of that Grot where Olives nod^ 
Where, darling of each heart and eye. 
From all the youth of Sicily, 

Saint Bosalie retired to God.>« 

XXIV. 

<< To stoat aaint George of Norwiili iMRn 
Saint Thomas, too, ofCanteihunr, 
Cuthbert of Durham, and saint Bede^ 
For his sins' pardon hath he prayed. 
He knows the passes of the Noilh, 
And seeks fiur shrines beyond tfaeForthi 



litde he eats, and long wiU wake, 
drinks hut of the streama or Uke. 



And< 



This were a guide o'er moor and dale; 
Bat, when oar John hath quaffed hiial^ 
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At filtle «■ tlw wiDd that blows, 

And wwrmM itielf a|;auiit his now, 

Kou ke, or oarea, wUeh way he goea.'^-^ 

XXV. 

'^Onnneroj!*' qnokh lord SfomioiL 
•• FoU loth were 1, tliat friar Jolm» 
Tbat tenerable man, £«• ne. 
Were plaeed in fear or jeq^ardj: 

If dua aame palimer will me lead 
IVom faenee to Holr-Bood, 

like hia food nint. 111 par hit meed, 

iHtead of eoekle iheil or bead. 
With angeb lair and good. 
I lofie aoeh holy ramblert; still 
They know to efaarm a weary hill. 

With aonn^ romanee, or Imr: 
Some kmal tale, or glee, or jest, 
Bone ^rin^ legend, at the least, 

Thej bnng to eheer the way. "<— 

XXVL 
«< Ah! noUe sir, young Selby said. 
And finger on his lip he laid, 
«« Thia man knows much, pcrcbanoe e'en more 
Than he eoold learn by holy lore. 
StlU to himaelf he's mattering. 
And sh ri n k a, aa at some onseen thing. 
Lsat night we listened at hh cell; 
Strange aonada we heard, and, sooth to tell. 
He miuittiued on till nnnn, howe'er 
No living mortal eould be near. 
Bwnrtimfal thooght I heard it plain. 
As other roiees sroke again. 
1 canot tdl— I like it not— 
Fnar John hath told as it is wrote, 
Ko eosMsienee dear, and void of wrong. 
Can reat awake, and pray so long. 
Himaelf still sleeps before his b^ 
Have marked ten ares, and two ereeds.**— >it 

xxvUi 

-** Let pnas,** quoth Biarmion; « by nj lay, 
ffUa man shall goide me on my way, 
Ahhongh the great arch fiend and he 
Bad avon tfaamselves of eompany; 
So nlense yoo, gentle yooth, to eul 
Thia palmer to the eastle halL'* 
The aammooed palmer eame in plaee; 
Hia sable eftwi o'erfaong his laee: 

In hia blaek mantle was he ehd. 

With Peter's keys, in cloth of red. 
On lua broad shoulders witwighi;M 

The aeallop shell his cap did d«nk$ 

The eraeifiz aroand his neck 
Waa Iran Loretto brooghtf 
Hia aandals were with travel tore, 
Staff; hndaet, bottle, scrip, he wore: 
The fiidea palm-branch in his hand. 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

XXVIIL 
When aa the palmer came in hall. 
Nor lofxl, nor knight,kwas there more tall. 
Or had a stateUer step withal, 

Or looked more high and keen: 
For no salntiag did he wait. 
Baft atrode across the hall of state, 
And Irooted Marmton where he sate« 

As he his peer had been. 
Bot hia nont Irame was worn with toil 
Hu eheSk waa sank, slas, the while! 
And when he stranded at a smile, 

liia ^e looked teggard wilds 



Poor wretch! the mother that him bara. 
If she had been in presence there. 
In his wan &oe, and sun-bomcd hair. 

She had not known her child. 
Danger, long travel, want, or wo. 
Soon change the form that best we know— 
For deadly fear can time oatgo. 

And blanch at once the hair; 
Hard toil can rooghen form and fi^e, 
And want can quench the eye's bright gneei 
Nor does old age a wrinkle traee. 

More deeply than despair. 
Happy whom none of these befiOl, 
Rut tnis poor palmer knew them all. 

XXIX. 

Lord Marmion then his boon did ask; 
The palmer took on him the task. 
So he woqid march with morning tide. 
To Scottish cooH to be his goid^ 
•— " Bat I have solemn vows to pay, 
And ma/ not linger by the way, 

To lair Saint Andrews boand. 
Within the ocean-cave to pr«y» 
Where g^ saint Rale his holy lay. 
From midnight to the %*wn of day, 

Sang to the billows' sound;i9 
Thence to samt Fillan's blessed well. 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel. 

And the crazed brain restore>— *> 
Saint Marr grant, that cave or spring 
Coold back to peace my bosom bring. 

Or bid it throb no more !>^— 

XXX. 

And now the midni^t draaeht of sleep. 
Where wine and spiees richly steep. 
In massive bowl or silver deep, 

The pag6 presents on knee. 
Lord Blannion drank a fiur good rest. 
The captain pledged his noble guest, 
The cap went through among tne rest. 

Who drained it merrily: 
Alone the palmer passed it by. 
Though Selby pressed him comteoosly. 
This was the sign the feast was o'er: 
It hushed the meiry wassel-roar. 
The minstrels ceased to sound. 
Soon in the castle nought was heard. 
Bat the slow footstep of the guard. 
Pacing his sober round. 

XXXI. 

With early dawn lord Marmion rose: 

And first the chapel doors andose; 

Then, after mormng rites were done, 

(A hasty mass from friar John, ) 

Xnd knight and squire had broke their fiul^ 

On rich substantial repast, 

Lord Marmion's bogles blew to horse : 

Then came the stirrup-cup in course. 

Between the. baron and his host. 

No point of coartesy was lost; 

Hign thanks were by lord Marmion paid. 

Solemn excuse the captain made. 

Till, filing fimn the gate, had past 

That nobfe train, their lord the last 

Then loudly rung the trumpet-caU; 

Thundered the cannon from the wall. 
And shook the Scottish shore; 

Around the castle eddied slow. 

Volumes of smoke as white as snowg. 
And hid iu turrets hoar; 
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Till thej rolled forth upon the air. 
And met the river breezes there. 
Which gave again the prospect fidr. 

INTBODUCnON TO CANTO II, 

TO THE BEY. JOHN MARRIOT, m. i. 

Jkhatidy EttriekFarett. 
Tbb scenes are desert now, and bare. 
Where iloorished once a forest fair,> 
When these waste glens with copse were lined. 
And peopled with Uie hart and iund. 
Ton thorn— perchance whose pricklj speart 
Have fenced nim for three hnndred years, 
While fell around his men compeetrs — 
Yon lonelj thorn, wocid he coola tell 
The changes of lus parent deU, 
Since he, so graY and stabbom now. 
Waved in eaen breeze a sappline boagfat 
Would he could tell how deep toe shade, 
A thousand mingled branches i&adei 
How broad the wadows of the oak. 
How clung the rowan* to the rock. 
And through the foliage showed his head, 
WHh narrow leaves, and berries red; 
What pines on every mountain sprung^ 
O'er everf dell what birches hune. 
In every breeze what aspens shook, 
at alders shaded every brook! 



Whati 

*' Here, in my shade, "'methinks he'd say, 
« The miffhty stag at noontide lay; 
The wolf I've seen, a fiercer game, 
(The neighbouring dingle bears lus name,) 
With lai«hin|; step around me prowl. 
And stop against the moon to howl; 
The mountain-boar, on battle set. 
His tusks upon my stem would whet; 
While doe and roe, and red-deer good. 
Have bounded bv throueh |^y green-wood. 
Then oft, fr6m Newark^i riven tower. 
Sallied a Scottish iftooareh's powen 
A thousand vassals mustered round. 
With horse, and ha^k, and horn, and hound; 
And I might see the routh intent. 
Guard every pass witn cross4M>w bent; ' 
And through the brake the rangers stdk. 
And fidc'ners hold the r<»dy hawk; 
And foresters, in green- wood trim. 
Lead in the luuh the nze-honnds grim. 
Attentive, as the bratDuet'sf bay 
From the dark covert drove the prey. 
To dip them as be broke away. 
The startled quarry bounds amain, 
As fest the gallant grey-hounds straint 
Whistles the arrow from the bow, 
Answers the harquebilss below; 
While all the roekinff bills reply, 
To hoof-dan^, hound, and hunters' cry. 
And bugles nnsing Up;htsome]y." — 

Of such proud huntings, many tales 
Tet linger in our lonely dales, 
Up pathless Ettrick, and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the Outlaw drew his arrow.' 
But not more blith that sylvan court. 
Than we have been at humbler sport; 
Though small our pomp and mean our nme. 
" • ■ ■ rly&HSt,^ *^ 



Our mirth, dear Blarriot, was the i 
Uemember'st thou my grey-hounds true? 
O'er holt, or hill, there never flew, 
Ifrom slip, or leash, there never sprang. 
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More fleet of foot, or sore of fi 
Nor dull, between each merry < 
Passed by the intermitted space; 
For we had feir resource In store, 
In Classic, and in Gothic lore: 
We marked each memorable scene. 
And held poetic talk between; 
Nor hill, nor brook, we paced along. 
But had its legend or its song. 
All silent now—for now are still 
Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhill! 
No longer, nrom tiiy mountains duo. 
The yeoman hears the weU-known gim, 
And. while his honest heart g^ows wami, 
At thought of his paternal fenn. 
Bound to his mates a brimmer fills. 
And drinks, <* The chieftain of the hilla!' 
No feiry forms, in Yarrow's bowers. 
Trip 0^ the walks, or tend the flowers^ 
Fair as the elves whom Janet saw. 
By moonlight, dance on Carterhaug^; 
No youthful baron's left to crace 
The forest-sheriff*s lonely Jiase, 
And ape, in manly step and tone. 
The majesty of Oberon : 
And she is gone, whose lovely foee 
Is but her least and lowest grace; 
Though if to Sylphid queen twere given. 
To show our earth the charms of heaven. 
She could not glide along the air. 
With ftmn more light, or feee more feir. 
No more the widow's deafened ear 
Grows quick, that lady's step to hear: 
At noontide die expects her not. 
Nor bunes her to trim the cot; 
Pensive she turns her humming wheel, 
Or pensive cooks her oiphans' meal; 
Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread. 
The gentle hand b^ which they're fed. 

From Yaii^-^hich hills so closely bind. 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find. 
Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil. 
Till all his eddying currentt boil,-— 
Her long-descended kvd is gone. 
And left us by the stream alone. 
And much I miss those sportive b<yys. 
Companions of my mountain ioys. 
Just at the aee twixt boy andf youth. 
When thought is speech, and speech is trath. 
Close to my side with what delight. 
They pressed to bear of WalUce wig^t. 
When, pointing to his airy mound, 
I called his ramparts holy ground !* 
Kindled their brows to hear me speak; 
And I have smiled, to feel my cheek. 
Despite the difference of our years, 
Bctuin again tlie glow of theirs. 
Ah, happv boys! such feelings pure. 
They wiu not, cannot long endure; 
Condemned to stem the world's rude tide^ 
You may not linger by the side; 
For fete shall thrust you from the shore^ 
And passion ply the sail and oar. 
Yet enerish tne remembrance still. 
Of the lone mountain, and the rill; 
For trust, dear boys, the time will eomc^ 
When fiercer transports shall be dumb. 
And you will think, right frequently. 
But, well 1 hope, without a sigh. 
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OfedM free hoiirt that we ha^e ipcnt, 
Together, on tbe brown hill's heoL 

When, mating on eofflpanions gone, 
We doohlT feel oiinelvefl alone, 
Sometlung, mj friend, we jet macf gun^^- 
Tliere is a pleasure In this pain: 
It aooCha the love of lonely rest. 
Deep in each gjentler heart impressed. 
Tis silent, amid worldly toils. 
And stifled aoon by mental broils; 
Bnt, in a bosom thna prepared, 
hs still small toiee is often heard. 
Whispering a mingled sentiment, 
Twixt resignation and content. 
Oft in war mind soeh thoughts awake, 



sedge. 



Abrupt and sheer, the monntains sink 

At onee upon the level brink; 

And jost a traee of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land. 

Far in the mirror, bright and blue. 

Each hill** huge outline you may view; 

Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare. 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there, 

Save where, of land, yon slender line 

Bears thwart the lake die scattered plne« 

Yet e*en thia nakedness has pow^r. 

And asda the feeling of the hour; 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse tou spy, 

Whecc living thing concealed raignt lie; 

Nor point, retiring, hides a dell. 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell; 

There's nothing left to fiincy's guess. 

Yon see that aU is loneliness: 

And silence aids — though the steep hills 

Send to the lake a thousand rills; 

In sommer tide, so soft they weep. 

The sound hut lolls the ear asleep; 

Your horse's hoof-tread sounds too rude, 

So stilly is the solitude. 

Noent living meets the eye or ear, 
But wdl I ween the dead are near; 
For thoogfa, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady's chapel low,4 
Yet still, beneath the hallowed soil. 
The peamnt rests him from his toil. 
And, dyii^, bids his bones be laid. 
Where erst his simple lathers prayed. 

.If iwe had tamed the passions' strife. 
And nte IumI cut mv ties to life. 
Here, hav^ I thougnt, twere sweet to dwell, 
' I the chaplain's cell, 

i peaceful hermitaee, 

Where Milton longed to spend his age. 
'Twere sweet to mark the setting day 
On Boorhope's lonely top deeav; 
And, as it taint and feeble died. 
On the broad lake, and mountain's side, 
To say, ** Thus pleasures fade away; 
Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay. 
And leave us daric, foriom, and gi^y!**-^ 
Tliea gaze on Dryhope's ruined tower, 
And^ttaink on Yarrow's faded Flower: 
An^ when that mountain-sound I heard, 
Whieh bids ns be fiir storm prepared, 
The £staot mstling of his win^ 
As op hia finree the tempest brings, 
Twere sweet, ere yet his terrors rave, 
To Bt upon the wizard's grave; 
TLdt wizard priest's, whose bones are thniat 



From company of holy dost;* 

On which no sunbeam ever shinea-^ 

(So superstition's creed divines,) 

Thence view the lake, with sullen roar. 

Heave her broad billows to the riiore; 

And mark the wild swans mount the gale^ 

Spread wide through mist their snowy sau. 

And ever stoop again, to lave 

Their bosoms on the surKing^ wave; 

Then, when against the driving hail. 

No longer mipit mv plaid avail. 

Back to my lonely nome retire. 

And light my lamp, and trim my fire: 

There ponder o'er some mystic lay, 

TiU the wild tale had all iu sway. 

And, in the bittern's distant shriek, 

I heard unearthly voioes speak, 

And thought the wizard priest was eome» 

To claim again his ancient home! 

And bade my buiy fancy range 

To frame him fitting shape and straiiM, 

TiU from the task my brow I deareo. 

And smiled to think that 1 bad finred. 

But chief, twere sweet to think soeh life, 
(Though but escape fit>m fortune's strilie,) 
Something most matchless, good, and wlsa^ 
A great and grateful sacrifice; 
And deem each hour, to musing given, 
A step upon the road to heaven. 

Yet him, whose heart is ill at ease 
Such peaceful solitudes displease: 
He loves to drown his bosom's jar 
Amid the elemental war: 
And my black palmer's choice had been 
Some ruder and more savage scene, 
Like that which frovms round dark Lodukena.* 
There eagles scream from isle to shore; 
Down all the rocks the torrents roar; 
O'er the black waves incessant driven. 
Dark mists infect the summer heaven; 
Throa|;h the rude barriers of the lake. 
Away Its hurrying waters break. 
Faster and whiter dash and curi. 
Till down yon dark abrss they hurt 
Rises the mg-smoke wnite as snow. 
Thunders the viewless stream below» 
Diving, as if condemned to lave 
Some demon's subterranean cave. 
Who, prisoned by enchanter's spell, 
Shakes the dark rock with groan and yelL 
And nMell that palmer's form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene. 
Just on the edge, straining his ken, 
To view the bottom of the den. 
Where, deep, deep down, and &r within. 
Toils with the rocks the roaring linn: 
Then, issuing forth one foamy wave. 
And wheeling round the Giant's Grave, 
White as the snowy chaiger's tail. 
Drives down the pass of MoBatdale. 

Marriot, thy harp, on Isis strung. 
To many a Border theme has rung: 
Then list to me, and thou shalt know 
Of. this mysterious man of wo. 

cimroxx. 
THS Govmrr. 



Thb breeze, which swept away the 

Round Norham Castle rolled, 
When all the loud artiller}- spoke. 
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With ligbtDing-flaih, and thiiDdei>4troke» 

Af AOrmioo left Uie Hold. 
It called not Tweed alone, that breece. 
For, fiff npoo Northombrion teas. 

It freihlj Ueir. and strong. 
Where, from high Whitbj'a cloistered pile. 
Bound to taint Cothbert't Uolj Ide,? 

It bore a bark along. 
Upon the nlc she rtooped her aide. 
And boanoed o'er the avelUng tide^ 

Ai the were dancing home; 
The menj teamen laughed, to toe 
Their galhnl ihip to laatUjr 

Fonnow the green tea-foam. 
Moch jojrcd th^ in their honoured fi«ight| 
For, on the decK, in chair of iUte» 
The abbess of saint Hilda nlaoed, 
With fite fur oona, the gtUe7 grated. 

BL 
ni'waa tweet to tee these holj maidt, 
like birdt eteaped to green wood diadet^ 

Their firtt flight from the cage. 
How timid, and how corioat too, 
For all to tliem was strange and new, 
And all the common sights they tiew, 

Their wonderment engage. 
One eyed the shroads and swelling tail, 

Wim man^ a benedieite; 
One at the nppling targe grew pale, 

And woold tor teiror prajt 
Then shrieked, becanse the teft-dog, n||^. 
Hit roand black head, and aparkling cje, 

Reared o'er the iDaming tpraj; 
And one woold ttill adjust her Teil, 
Disordered bj the summer gale. 
Perchance lest some more wcridly eye 
Her dedicated charms might spy; 
Perchance, because such action graced 
Her fair tnnied arm and slender waist 
Light was each simple bosom there, 
Save two, who ill inight pleasure abare,*«- 
The abbett, aod the nonce Claiv. 

IIL 
The abbett was of noble blood. 
Bat early took the tcU and hood, 
Ere npon life she cast a look. 
Or knew the world that she forsook. 
Fair too she was, and kind had been 
As she was lair, but ne'er had seen 
For her a timid lover sigh, 
Now knew the influence of lier eye. 
Lote, to her ear, was bat a name, 
€k>mbined with Tanity and shamei 
Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall: 
The deadliest sin her mind eoald reach, 
Was of monastic rule the breach; 
And her ambition's highest aim. 
To emulate aaint Hilda's fame. 
For this she gave her ample dower. 
To raise the convent's eastern tower; 
For this, with carving rare an^ quaint. 
She decked the chapel of the saint; 
And gave the relique-shrine of coii. 
With ivoiT and gems embost 
The poor ner convent's bounty Uest, 
The pilgrim in its halls found rest 

IV. 
BhMk wis hergtib, her rigid 
Befannod o> Benedietine ithc 



Her chedL was pale, her finm was 
yipls, and pemtence aostere 
Had eailT qoesehed the light of Toath* 
Bot gentle was the dame in sootn; 
Though, vain of her rdi|;ioas sway. 
She loved to see her maids obey. 
Yet nothing stem was she in cdL 
And the nuns loved their abbess wdL 
Sad was this Tojrage lo the dame; 
Summoned to Lindisfam, she came. 
There, with saint Cnthbert's abbot old. 
And Tynemooth's prioress, to hold 
A chaptor of saint Benediet, 
For inquisition stem and stiiet. 
On two apostates from the feith. 
And, if need were, to doom to death. 

V. 

Nought say I here of sster Clare. 
Save this, that she vras young and feiri 
As yet a novice unprofessed. 
Lovely and gentle, but dittretsed. 
She was betrothed to one now dead. 
Or worse, who had dishonoured fled, 
Her kinsman bade her give her hand 
To on& who loved her lor her land; 
Herself, almost heartpbroken now, 
Was bent to take the vestal vow. 
And shrood, within saint Hilda's rioom, 
Her blasted hopes and withered bloom. 

VL 
She sate upon die galley't prow. 
And seemed to mark tlie waves below; 
Nay, seemed so fixed her look and eye. 
To count tliem as they glided by. 
She saw them no^—'twas seeming aU-^ 
Far other scene her Uioughta recal^ 
A son-scorched desert, waste and bare. 
Nor wave nor breezes, mnnnured there; 
There saw she, where some careless hand 
O*^ a dead eorpse had heaped the sand. 
To hide it till the jackalls come, 
To tear it from the scanty tomb.— 
See what a woful look was g^ven. 
As she raised up her eyes to heaven! 

VU. 
Lovely, and gentle, and distressed— 
These charms might tame the fiercest breast: 
Harpers have sung, and poets told. 
That he, in fuiy oneontroUed, 
The shaggy monarch of the wood, 
Befi>re a virgin, fidr and good. 
Hath pacified his savage mood. 
But passions in the human frame. 
Oft put the lion's rage to shame; 
And jealousv, by dark intrigue. 
With sordea avarice in league. 
Had practised, with her bowl and kn«fe^ 
Against the mourner's harmless life. 
This crime was charged 'gainst those wb6 U^ 
Prisoned in CathberTs idet gray. 

vm. 

And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland i 
Towns, towers, and halls successive rio^ 
And catch the nuns' delighted eyes. 
Monk Wearmouth soon behind them iar^ 
And Tynemouth's prioty and bay; 
They mariLcd, amid her trees, the hdl 
Of Lof^ Seaton-Dekval: 
The^ saw the Blythe and Wanaheck flooda 
Bm to the tea throiii^ aomdiog woodsi 
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n^ pMt the tower «r Widdcrington, 

Moner of manj a TaluDt isb^ 

AtCosa eCi J g ^heirbwMbtkeyteU 

To the ^ood asiot who owned the oell; 

Then did the Alne alteniiott eUim, 

Aad WaKkwoKth, proud of Peraj's aame; 

And aexl, th^ eroMed diemselvei, to hear 

The whitenii^ hreaken loaiul so near. 

Where, boilinf throng the roeki, the/* roar 

On Duaatanhoroiish's oaveroed ahore: 

Thr tow V, proud Bamboroii{;h, mark'd they there; 

Ku^ Idn*a eaade, hnre and square, 

Vrook ita tall roek look grimly down, 

Aad on tbe awelling ocean frown; 

Then finam the eoaat they bore away, 

Aad readied the Holy IsUnd'a bay. 

K. 
The tide did now its flood-mark g;ain, 
Aad girdled in the ndnt't domain: 
For, with tbe flow and ebb, the style 
Tviea from eontinent to isle; 
Ary-siiod, o'er aanda, twice eveiy day. 
The ptl^ma to the shrine find way; 
Tviee evciy day, the waves e Ace 
Of stovea and aandallM feet tbe trace. 
As to the port the gall^ flew, 
idber and his' 



I higher rose to view 
Tlw cMtle, with iu battled wail. 
The ancient monastery's hall, 
A sokan, hnge, and dak-red nile, 
flaecd OB the maipn of the iae. 

X. 
U Saxon strength that abbey frowned, 
Widft mamiTe ardiea broad and round, 

Thst rose alternate, row and row. 

On poodeioas eolnmns^ short ana low, 
Boik ere the art was known, 

Br pointed aisle, and shafted stalky 

Tlie arendea of an alleyed walk 
To emolate in stone. 
Ob the deep walla, the heathen Dane 
Hid poorea bis impious rage' in vain; 
And needfid waa anch strei^;th to these, 
P.Tposcd to die tempestttoas seas, 
Seo u l ged by the wind^s eternal sway, 
Qac M to rover* fierce as they. 
whiflih ooold twelve hundred years withstand 
Wlnda, wavea, and northern pirates* hand. 
Not but that portions of the pile, 
Bcboilded in a later style. 
Showed where the spoiler's hand had been; 
Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar's carving quaint, 
And naooldered in his niche the saii^ 
And roanded, with consuming power. 
The pointed angles of each towen 
let sdll entire the abbey stood. 
like veteran, worn, but nnsubdaed* 

XL 
Soon aa Aey neared his turrets strong. 
The maidena raised Saint Hilda's song. 
And with the sea-wave and the wind. 
Their voieesi aweetly shrill, combined. 

And made hannonioos dose; 
Then, anawering from the sandy shore, 
Balf-dtowned amid the breakers' roar, 

Aceording ehoros rose. 
Down to tbe bavenof the Ue, 
The monka and nnna in order file, 
Aon Ciitbbert't eloiaten grim; 



Banner, and arasa, and relh|oettlMre^ 
To meet saint Hilda's maids, they hMt 
And, as they eaoght the soonda on air, 

They echoed back the hymn. 
The islanders, in joyons mood. 
Boshed emnlonsly through the flood. 

To hale the bark to land; 
Conspicoooi by her veil and hood. 
Signing; the cross tlie abbess stood. 

And blessed tiwm with her hand. 

xn. 

Snppose we now the welcome said. 
Suppose the convent banquet made; 

All throo|^ the holy dome, 
Through cloister, aisle, and galleij. 
Wherever vestal maid might pry. 
Nor risk to meet unhallowed eye. 

The stnmger sisters roam; 
Till fell the evening damp with dew. 
And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew. 
For there, e'en sununer night is chilL 
Then, having strayed and K^zod their fill, 

Ther dosed aroond the fire; 
And afi, in torn, essayed to pdnt 
The rivd metiu of their saint, 

A theme that ne'er can tire 
A holy maid; for, be it known. 
That their saint's honour is their own. 

xm. 

Then Whitby's nans exulting told. 
How to their house three barons hold 

Must menid service do;^ 
While horns blow out a note of shame. 
And monlu cfy, *< Fy upon your namte! 
In wrath, for loss of ijlvan game. 

Saint Hilda's priest ye slew." 
« This, on AscensionHlav, each year. 
While labouring on our oarbour^pier, 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear." 
They told how, in their convent cdl, 
A saxon princess once did dwell. 

The lovely £ddfled;> 
And bow, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone. 

When holy Hilda praved. 
Themselves, witliin their holy bound. 
Their stony folds had often found. 
They told, how sea-fowls' pinions fail. 
As over Whitby's towers they wbSI,^^ 
And, sinktng down, with flutteriqgs feint. 
They do their homage to the saint 

XIV. 
Nor did saint Cnthbert's daughters fell 
To vie with these in holy tde; 
His body's resting-place, of dd. 
How oft thdr pa^n changed, they told;ii 
How, when the rude Dane burned thdr pile. 
The monks fled forth from Holy Ule; 
O'er northern monntdo, marsh, and moor. 
From sea to sea, from diore to shore. 
Seven years sunt Cuthbert's corpse they hoNb 
They rested them in &ir Melrose; 

But thou^, alive, he loved it wdl. 
Not there his relics might repose; 

For, wondrous tde to tell! 
In his stone-coffin fortli he rides 
(A ponderous bark for river tides,} 

iYet lif^t as aoasamer it glide^ 
Downwanf to TiUmouth oelL 
Nor long was his abiding there. 
For soumwird did the saint repairi 
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Cherter-le Street, aod Bi] 
Hii holj eorpte, ei 

Hailed hhn with Joy and fifiar; 
And, after maoj Tranderinga pak, 
He ehoae his lordly seat at laat, 
Where hit eathedral, hnwt and vait, 

Looks down anon the Wear. 
There, deep in Dmham'a Gothie shade. 
His ruiea are in aeeret laidf 

But none may know the plaee, 
Save of his holiest serrants three, 
, Deep sworn to solemn seereey, 

Who share that woodroas graoe. 
XV. 
Who may his mirades deelare! 
E'en Seotland'b dauntless kiiw, and heir 

(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean's gale, 



And Lodon's knights, all sheathed in midl. 
And the hold men of Teriotdale,} 

Before his standard fled.i> 
Twas he, to vindioate his reign, 
Edffed Alfred's &lohion on the Dane, 
And tamed the conqueror hack aguiLu 
When, with his Norman howyer nana. 
He came to waste Northumboiand.. 

XVt 
But fidn sidnt Hilda's nuns would lean, 
I^ on a rock, by Undisfam, 
Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-bora beads tbit bear his name:^ 
Such tales had Whitbjr's fishers told. 
And aaid they might his shape behdd. 

And hear his anvil sound; 
A deadened dang,— 4i huge dim form. 
Seen but^ and heud. when gatherii^ storm^ 

And mght were oionn|; round. 
But this, as tale of idle nme. 
The nuns of Lindisfiun disclaim. 

XVE. 
While round the fire such legends go, 
Far different was the scene of wo. 
Where, in a secret aisle beneath, 
CouncU was held of lifip and death. 

It was more daik and lone, that vanity 
Than the worst dungeon cell; 

Old Colwulf u buUt it, for his fiuilt, 
In penitence to dwell. 
When he, fiir cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and crown. 
This den. which, chilling every sense 

Of fiseling, hearing, nght. 
Was called the vault of pemtenee, 

Exdnding air and light. 
Was, hy the prelate S^helm, made 
A plaee of burial, for such dead 
As, having died in mortal sin, 
Mig^t not be lud the church within. 
Twas now a place of punishment{ 
Whenee, if so loud a shriek were sent. 

As readied the upper air. 
The hearers Uesseo themselves, and sud. 
The ipiiits of the sinful dead 

Bemoaned their torments there. 

xvm. 

But thoorii, In the monastic pile, 
Did of this penitentid dde 
Some vague tradition go. 
Few onlv, save the abbot, knew 
Where the place lay: and still more few 
Wert Ihoae^ who had from him the elew 



"^To that dread vnult to go. 
Yietim and executioner 
Were blind-fold when transported there, 
b low dark rounds the arches hung. 
From the rade rock the side-walls spnmgi 
The grave-stones, rudd^ sculptured o'jcr. 
Half sunk in earth, by time half wore. 
Were all the pavement of die floor; 
The mildew arops fell one by one. 
With tinkling push, upon tlie stone. 
A cresset,* in an iron diain. 
Which served to light this drear domain. 
With damp and dariuiess seemed to strive^ 
As if it scarce might keep alive; 
And yet it dimly served to show 
The awfol conclave met bdow. 

XIX. 
There, met to doom in secrecy. 
Were placed the heads of convents tfareet 
All servants of sunt Benedict, 
The statutes of whose orders strict 

On iron table lay; 
In Ions black dress, on seats of stone. 
Behind were tiiese three judges shown^ 

By the pde cresset's ray: 
The abbess of sunt Hilda, there. 
Sate for a space with visage bare. 
Until, to hide her bosom's swdl. 
And teal^-drop8 that for pity fell. 

She dosdy drew her veu: 
Ton shrouded fi|;ure, as I guess. 
By her proud mien and flowing dressy 
la Tynemouth's haughty prioress, >< 

And she with awe looks pde: 
And he, that andent man, whose ug 
Has lonff been (quenched by ase's i 
Upon whose wnnkled brow done, 
Mor ruth, nor mercy's trace is shown^ 

Whose look is hard and stern, — 
Sunt Cuthbert's abbot is his style; 
For sanctity called, through the isle. 
The aunt of Lindisfiun. 
XX. 
Before them stood a guilty pair; 
But, though an equd fate they shari^ 
Yet one alone deserves our care. 
Her sex a page's dress belied; 
The doke and doublet, loosety tied. 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 
Her cap down o'er her fiice she drew; 

And. on her doublet-breast. 
She tried to hide the badge of blue. 
Lord Marmion's fdoon crest 
But, at the prioress' command, 
A monk undid the silken band. 

That tied her tresses feir, 
And rused the bonnet from her head. 
And down her dender form they sproid. 

In ringlets rich and rare. 
Constance de Beveriey they know. 
Sister professed of Fontevraud, 
Whom the diurch numbered with the dead. 
For broken rows, and convent fled. 

TTYI. 

When thus her feoe was given to view, 
'Although so pdlid was her hue, 
it did a ghastly contrast bear. 
To those bright ringlets, glistering fidr,) 
Her look composed, and steady eye. 
Bespoke, a matdiless constancy. 
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lid fbtere ibe itood, lo ealm. Mid pile, 
ThiC, bnt her breathing did not fiul, 
And modoii alight of ejre and head. 
And of her hoaom, wamnted, 
Tbi neither aenae nor palae ihe laeki, 
Yon ought hsve theaeht a iana of -wax, 
Wnmeht to die very life, was there; 
So wl ahe mo, ao pale, so fair. 

xxn. 

Her eowrade vas a tordid aonl, 

Saeh as doea morder for a meed; 
Who, hot of fear, knows no oontroL 
Beca iHc hia ooasienee, seared and fool. 

Feels not the inn>ort of his deedj 
One, vhooe brole-teeling ne'er aspires 
Beyond hia own more brute desires. 
Sack toola the tempter eyer needs. 
To do the aara^est of deeds; 
For them, no Tisioned terrors daunt. 
Their nights no fimcied npeetres haunt; 
One fear with them, of ill most base,] 
The fear of death,— -alone finds place. 
This wreteh wns elad in frock and oowl. 
And shamed not load to moan and howl. 
His ho&j OB the fioor to dash. 
And croneh, like hoond beneaith the lash; 
While hia mnte partner, standing near, 
Wsited her doom without a tear. 

xxnL 

Tet wen the lackkaa wreteh might shriek, 
WeD might her paleness terror speak. 
For there were seen, in that dark wall. 
Two niehea, narrow, deep, and tsUr^ 
Who enters at aneh grlesiy door, 
Shan ne'er, I ween, find exit more. 
In each n alender meal was laid. 
Of roots, of water, and of bread; 
Bjf each. In Benedictine dress. 
Two hagaai d monks stood motionless; 
Who, holding high a bbaing torch, 
Showed the grim entrance of the porch: 
Reflecting back the smoky beam, 
The dark-red walls and arches ^leam. 
Qewn slooea and cement were msplajed. 
And building tools in order laid. 

XXIV. 
Tlcae exeeotionera were chose, 
As men who were with mankind foes. 
And, with despite and envj fired, 
Into the doister had retired; 
Or who, in desperate doubt ofmce. 
Strove, hy deep penance, to efface 

Of aome finl crime the stain; 
For, aa the vassals of her will, 
Soah men the church selected stiU, 
As either jojred in doing ill. 
Or thought more grace to gain, 
i; in her eanae, the/ wresUed down 
Feelinga tbdr nature strove to own. 
Bv Mrange device were they brought there, 
Thej knew not how, and knew not where. 

XXV. 

Aad now that blind old abbot rose. 

To speak the chapter'a doom, 
Cb thoae the wall was to enclose, 

AGve, within the tomb;i7 
Bat stopped, because that wofol maid, 
Gathering her powers, to speak essayed. 
Twsae she eaaayed, and twice, in vain; 
Her aeeenta might no uttenaee gain; 



Nought bnt imperfect murmurs slip 
Ftrom her convulsed and quivering lip: 

Twixt each attempt all was so sdll. 

You seemed to hear a distant ril^ 
Twas ocean's swells and fells; 
For thoueh this vault of sin and fear 
Was to the sounding surge so near, 
A tempest there you scarce could heari 
So massive were the walls. 
XXVL 
At leMth, an effort sent apart 
The blood that curdled to her heart, . 

And light came to her ejre. 
And M^our dawned upon her cheek, 
A hectic and a fluttered streak, 
Lake that left on the Cheviot peak, 

Bv Autumn's stormy sky; 
Ana when her silence broke at length. 
Still as she spoke, she gathered strength. 

And armea herself to bear; 
It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy. 

In form so soft and feir. 

XXVU. 
" I neak not to implore your grace; 
Well know I, for one minute's space 

Successless might I sue: 
Nor do I speak your prayers to gain; 
For if a death or lingering pain. 
To deanse my sins, be penance vain. 

Vain are your masses too.-^ 
I listened to a traitor's tale, 
I left the convent and the veil. 
For three loujg years I bowed my pnde, 
A horse-boy m'his tnin to ride; 
And well my folly's meed he gave, 
Who forfeited, to be his slave. 
All here, and idl beyond the grave.— 
He saw young Clara's fece more felr. 
He knew her of broad lands the heir. 
Forgot his vows, his feith forswore. 
And Constance was beloved no more. 

Tis an old tale, and often told; 
But, did my fete and wirii agree. 

Ne'er had been read, in stoiy old. 

Of maiden true betrayed for gold. 
That loved, or was avenged, like me! 

xxvm. 

" The kii^ approved his fevourite's aim; 
In vain a nvai oarred his claim. 

Whose faith with Clare's was plight. 
For he attaints that rival's fame 
With treason's charce— «nd on they < 

In mortal lists to fight. 
Their oaths are said. 
Their prayers are prayed. 
Their lances in the rest are laid. 

They meet in mortal shock; 
And hark! the thronr, with thundering eiy 
Shout * Marmion, >urmion, to the sky ! 

De Wilton to the block!' 
Say ye, who preach heafen shall decide, 
When in the lists two champions ride. 

Say, was heaven's justice here* 
When, loyal in his love and feith, 
Wilton found overthrow or death. 

Beneath a traitor's spear. 
How false the charge, how true he fell, 
This guilty packet best can tell."— ^ 
Then drew a packet from her breast. 
Paused, gathered voice, and ^oke the rest 
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XXIX. 

« sun WM fidte Marmion*! bridal ataidf 
To Whitby's Mfrent fled the maid, 

The hated mateh to shuii. 
* Ho! dufta the thua'* king Heniy cried, 
Sir Mannion, ahe ihall be thj bride, 

If she were aworn a mm.' 
One waj remained-^the king's command 
Sent Marmion to the Seottiah Umd: 
I lingered here, and reaoiie plann'd 

For Clara and for me: 
This eaitiff monk, for gold, did avear. 
He would to Whitby's shrine repair. 
And, hj his drugs, my rival fair 

A saint in heaven snould be. 
But ill the dastard kept his oath. 
Whose aowardioe has undone us both. 

XXX. 
<* And now my toi^e the seeret tells, 
Not that remorse my bosom swells, 
But to assure my soul, that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion. 
Had fortune my last hope betrayed. 
This paeket, to the king couveyed. 
Had given him to the headsman's stroke. 
Although my heart that instant broke.—- 
Now, men of death, work forth your will. 
For I ean suffer, and be still; 
And, eome he slow, or come he fast. 
It is but Death who oomes at last. 

XXXI. 
** Yet dread me, from my living tomb. 
Ye vaasal slaves of bloody Rome ! 
If Marmion's late remorse should wake. 
Full soon such vengeance will he take. 
That you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest aaain. 
Behind, a darker hour awenda! 
The altars quake, the crosier bends. 
The ire of a despotic king 
Bides foilh upon destruction's wing. 
Then shall these vaults, ao strong and deep, 
Burst open to the aea-wind's sweepi 
Some traveller then shall find my bones, 
Whitening amid disjointed atones, 
And, ignorant of pnests' crueKy,' 
Marvel soeh leUcs here should be."— 

xxxn. 

Fixed waa her look, and stem her ain 
Back from her shoulders streamed her hairi 
The locks, that wont her brow to shade. 
Stared up erectly from her head{ 
Her figure aeemed to rise more hif^; 
Her voice, deq^'s wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 
Appalled the astonialiea conclave sate; 
With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form. 
And listened for the avennng storm; 
The ju^s felt the victim^ aread{ 
No hand was moved, no word was aaid. 
Till thus the abbot's doom was given. 
Raising lus siehtless balls to heaven^— 
«• Sister, let thy sonrows cease; 
Sinful brother, part in peace!" 
From that dire dungeon, place of doom. 
Of execution too, and tomb« 

Paced forth the judges threes 
Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher-work that there befeL 
When they had i^ded from the adl 

Of sin and misery. 



xxxnL 

A hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day; 
But, ere they breathed ttie fresher air, 
They heard the shriekings d despair, 

And many a stifled groan: 
With speed their upward way they take, 
(Such speed as age and fear can make,) 

And crossed themselves for temr's iaki^ 
As hurrying, totterins on; 
Even in the vesper's heavenly tone 
They seemed to hear a dying groan. 
And bade the passing knell to t^U 
For welfare of a parting souL 
Slow o'er the midnig|fat wave it swmig, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled. 
His beads the wakeful hermit told; 
The Bamborongh peasant raised hu head. 
But slept era half a prayer he saidi 
So far was heard the mighty knell. 
The staa; sprung up on Cheviot Fdl, 
Spread his broiul nostril to the wind. 
Listed before, aside, behind. 
Then couched him down beside the hind. 
And quaked among the mountain fern. 
To hear that souao, so dull and stern. 

INTRODUCTION TO CANTO m. 
TO WIUilAM ERSKINE, Bb«» 

LiKB April morning donds, that pass, 

With varying shadow, o'er the gnsa, 

And inutate, on field and furrow. 

Life's chequered scene of joy and sorroW| 

Like straunlet of the mountain north. 

Now in a torrent racing forth. 

Now winding slow its silver train. 

And almost uombering on the plain; 

Like breezes of the autumn day. 

Whose voice inconstant dies awsj. 

And ever swells again as fitft. 

When the ear deems its murmur past; 

Thus various, my romantic theme 

Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 

Yet pleased, our eye pursues the trace 

Of lig^t and shade's inconstant race; 

Pleased, views the rivulet afer, 

Weaving its maze irregular; 

And (deased^ we listen as the breeze 

Heaves its wild dgh through autumn traeai 

Then wild as doud, or stream, or gale^- 

Flow on, flow unconfined, my tale. 

Need 1 to thee, dear Erskine, tell, 

I love the license all too well. 

In sounds now lowly, and now strong, 

To raiie the desultory son^? — 

Oft, when mid such capricious chime, 

Some transient fit of lony rhyme. 

To thy kind judgment seemed excuse 

For many an error of the muse; 

Oft hast thou said, « If, still mis-spent. 

Thine hours to poetry aro lent: 

Go, and, to tame thy wandering oonrae. 

Quaff from the fountain at the source; 

Approach those masters, o'er whose tomb^ 

Immortal laurels ever bloom: 

Instructive of the feebler bard. 

Still from the grave their voice is heard; 

From them, and fimm the paths they shovnd 

Chooie honoured guide and practised md| 
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MABMION. 



Sar nmUe on ihrtMA hnke and mase, 
With hnpen rvde aTbariMutnu daju 

" Or, deem'it chmi not oqr laier tune, 
TieUs topie meet for elsMie riijmef 
Hut thoa no el^;iM Tene 
For fimnswick't ineDeriUe heme? 
What! not « line, a tear, a ugh. 
When ^nkmr hleedi for libeiljf 
Oh, hen» of that glorioiu time. 
When, vith oBriTalled light Mihlime,— 
Though martial Auitria, and though all 
The might of Bntsia, and the Gai^ 
Though handed Europe atood her foea— 
The itar oft'Hrandenhuigfa aroiei 
Thoa eovldat not live to fee her heam 
For ever qnenehed in Jena*i stream. 
f a m en t ed duefV^It was not riven. 
To thee to dmnee the doom (» heaven, 
Aad cmsb that dragon in iu hirth, 
Pkcdeatined aeoorge of guilty earth. 
Lamented chief! — not thioe the pover» 
To save in that presomptooas hoar. 
When Praaain harried to the field, 
Aad aaatehed the spear, but lea the shield! 
Tiloor and akill twas thine to try. 
Aad, tried in vain, ^was thine to oie. 
II had it seemed thy silver hair 
The last, the hitterest pang to share, 
For nrineedoms reft, and soateheons riven, 
And btrthrifjiita to usarpers given; 
Tlqr landa, tby ehUdren\ wrongs to feel. 
And witneaa woea thoa eoold'st not heal! 



On thee relenting heaven bestows 
oared life i 



For honoare d lifi an honoured closet 

revolves^ in time's sore change^ 
The hoar of Germany's revenge. 
When, hrealhin^ lory for her sake, 
Sooie new Anmnios shall awake. 
Her shans^ion, ere be strike, shaU come 
To whet his aword on Brunswick's tomb. 

«0r of the Bed-Cross hero teach, 
Daaadeas in dungeon as on breach: 
Alike to him the aea, the shore. 
The hnnd, the bridle, or the oar{ 
Alike to him the war that oaUs 
hi votariea to the shattered walls. 
Which the |prim Turk, besmeared with blood, 
Agsinat the invincible made good; 
Or that, wiioae thonderiiw voice coold wake 
The silenee of die polar lake. 
When atnbbom Russ, and metal'd Swede, 
te &e warped wave their death-game played^ 
Or that, vAere vengeance and aSnght 
Hoided roand the mther of the fight. 
Who anatehed, on Alexandria's sand. 



The eooqaeror's wreath with dying hand. 

** <h-, if to touch such chord be thine, 
lealore (he ancient tragic line. 
And em n l a te the notes that rung 
Fhnn the wild harp, which silent hung, 
Sv sihrer Avon's holy shore, 
TiD twice an hondred years rolled oVr; 
When ahcL the hold enchantress, came,i 
With fiearlesa hand and heart on flame! 
From the pale willow snatched the treasare^ 
And cwept it with a kindred measure, 
Tin Avon^ awans, while rung the grove 
With M oatfiMfa hate and Basil's lore, 
Awskeaing at the inspired strain. 
Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again.** 

Thy fricadabip thus thy iudgment wronging^ 
Wjih pniMy not to me bdoogiiigy 



In task more meet for mightiest powers, 
Would'M thou en|;age my thtiMeas hoon. 
Bat my, my Erakine, hast thoa weighed 



That aecret power by all obeyed. 

Which warps not less the passive mind, 

Its source concealed or ondefined; 

Whether an impulse, that has birth 

Soon as the infimt wulcs on earth. 

One with our feelings and oar powers 

And rather part of us than onrs] 

Or whether fitlier termed the sway 

Of habit, formed in eariy day? 

Hewe'er derived, its force ooofesied 

Rules with despotic sway the breaat. 

And drags as on by viewless chain. 

While taste and reason plead in vain. 

Look east, and ask the Belgian whr. 

Beneath Batavia's sultry sky. 

He seeks not, es|;er to Inhsle, 

The fipeshness (/the mountain gale. 

Content to rear his whitened wall 

Beside the dank and dull canal? 

Hell say, from youth he loved to see 
The white sail uiding by the tree. 
Or see yon weslher-beaten hind. 
Whose sluggish herds before him wind. 
Whose tattered pbdd and rugged cheek 
His northern clime and kindred spoiki 
Through Enriand's laughing meads he goe% 
And Ei^{lana's wealth aroond him flowti 
Ask, if It would content him well. 
At ease in these gay plidns to dwell. 
Where hedge-rows spread a verdant scvaen. 
And spires and forests intervene. 
And the neat cottage peeps between? 
No, not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber's boondless range; 
Nor for fidr Devon's meads formke 
Bennevis mr and Gany's lake. 

Thus, while 1 ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child. 
Rude thoag^ they be, still with the chime, 
Retam the thoughts of eariy time; 
And feelings, rtmsed in life's first day. 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower. 
Which charmed my foncy's wakening hoar« 
Though no broad nver swept along . 
To claim, perehance, heroic song; 
Though nghed no graves in summer gale. 
To prompt of love a softer tale; 
Thoi^ scarce a pony streamlet's speed 
Claimed homage nom a shepherd's reed; 
Yet was poetic impulse given. 
By the green hill and clear bloe heaven. 
It was a barren scene, and wild. 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the waU-flower Krew, 
And honey-suckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and rained walL 
1 deemed sadi nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in dl his roand surveyed; 
And still I thought that shattered tower 
llie mightiest wotk of homan power; 
And marvelled, as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitched my mind, 
Of forayers, who» with headlong force, 
Down irom that strength had sparred thdr horaa^ 
Their soathem rapine to renew. 
Far in the diHanft Chariot** bioe. 
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And home retnrniiig, filled the hall 

With revel, vaBsel-rout. and bravL-^ 

Methought that still with trump and dang 

The gite-way^s broken arches rang; 

Metlwofcht grim features, seamed with scariy 

Glared urough the window's rusty bars. 

And ever, by the winter hearth. 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers* sleights^ of ladies* ehaiins, 

Of witehes' spills, of warriors* arms; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

Br Wallaee wight and Bruce the bold; 

Of later fields (tf feud and fi|[ht. 

When, pourinff from their highland height. 

The Scottish dans, in headlong sway. 

Had swept the scariet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upon oe floor, 

Anin I fought each combat o*er, 

Peobles and shells, in order laid. 

The mimic ranks of war displi^ed; 

And onward still the Scottisn lion bore. 

And still the scattered Southron fled bdTore. 

Still, with vain fondness, could I trace. 
Anew, each kind familiar &,ce. 
That brightened at our evening fire; 
From the thatched mansion's gray-haired sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good. 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen. 
Showed what in youth its glance had been; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 
Content with equity unoought; 
To him the venerable priest, 
Our frequent and fiimiliar guest. 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint; 
Alas! whose speech too ofl 1 broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke: 
For 1 was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A selP>willed imp, a grandame*s chUd; 
But, half a plague, and half a jest. 
Was stIU endured, beloved, carest 

From ine, thus nurtured, dost tlioa ask 
The classic poet's well-conned task? 
Kay, Brskine, nay— Hm the wild hill 
Let the wild heathbell flourish stilli 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine. 
But freely let the woodbine twine. 
And leave untrimmed the eglantine: 
Nay, my friend, nay — since ofl thy praise 
Hrai given fresh vigour to my lays. 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flattened thought, or cumbrous line. 
Still kind, as is thy wont, attend. 
And in the minstrel spare the friend; 
Thoorii: wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flowraith, flow unrestrained, my tale! 

CiLiroin. 

THE HOSTEL, OB INN. 

L 
Tn UveloDK day lord Marmion rode- 
The moontttn-path the Palmer showed; 
By glen and streamlet winded still. 
Where stunted birches hid the rill. 
They mijjfat not choose the lowland road. 
For the Merse forayers were abroad. 
Who, fired with hate and thirst of piey, 
Had scareely fidled to bar their way. 
Oft on the tram^ng band, finom crown 
Of 101110 tdl eli^^e deer looked dovB( 



On wing of jet, from his repose 

In the <teep heath, the black-cock rose; 

Sprung from the gorse the timid roe. 

Nor waited for the bending bow; 

And wlien the stony path began. 

By which the naked peak they wan. 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

The noon had long been passed before 

They gained the height of Lammermoorf 

Thence winding down the northern vray. 

Before them, at the close of day, 

Old Giffbrd's towen and hamlet lar. 

IL 
No summons calls them to the tower. 
To spend the hospitable hour. 
To Scotland's camp the lord was gone^ 
His cautious dame, in bower alone. 
Dreaded her castle to unclose. 
So late, to unknown friends or foes. 
On through the hamlet as they paced. 
Before a porch, whose fivnt was graced 
With bush and flaegon trimly placed, 

Lord Marmion -crew his rein: 
The villa^ inn^ seemed laree, though 
Its cheerful fire and he^y food 
Might well relieve his train. 
Down from their seats the horsemen sprang^ 
With jingling spurs the court-yard rang; 
They bind their horses to the stall. 
For forage, food» and firing call. 
And various clamour fills the hall; 
Weighing the labour with the cost, 
Toils every where the bustling host. 

m. 

Soon, by the chimney's merry blaze. 
Through the rude hostel migjit you Kazei 
Might see, where in dark nOok aloof. 
The rafters of the sooty roof 

Bore wealth of winter cheer; 
Of sea fowl dried, and solands store. 
And gammons of the tusky boar, 

Aiid savoury haunch of deer. 
The chimney arah projected wide; 
Above, around it, and beside. 

Were tools for housewives' hand^ 
Nor wanted, in that martial day. 
The implements of Scottish fray. 

The buckler, lance, and brand. 
Beneath its shade, the place of sUte^ 
On oaken settle Marmion sate. 
And viewed, around the blazing hearth. 
His followers mix in noisy mirth. 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide. 
From ancient vessels ranged aside. 
Full actively their host supplied. 

IV. 
Thdrs was the glee of martial breast. 
And lauehter theirs at little jest; 
And oft lord Marmion deigned to aid. 
And mingle in the mirth they made: 
For though, with men of high degree. 
The proudest of the proud was he. 
Yet, trained in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier's hardy heart. 
They love a captain to ob^. 
Boisterous as Mareh, yet fresh ai Mayi 
With open hand, and Irow as free. 
Lover of wine and nnnstrelsy. 
Ever the first to scale a tower. 
As venturous in a lady's bower>— 
Such buxom chief shdl lead his boat 
f^vm India's fitea to Zombla'a frtMt 
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MARMtON. 



latbi^ upon hit pilgrim ftaflT, 

Ricbt oppoate Uie Palmer itood: 
His thin divk TiMtee leeii Iwit hidt 

ifatf hidden bThis hood 
Still fixed on Marmion was his look, 
Whieh he, who ill auoh gaze coidd brook^ 

Stnrve hj a frovn to quell; 
Bat not Ibr Chat, though nuire than onee 
Pall met their stern eneoonteriia glanaet 

TheFidmer^Tisag»feIL 

Vt 
Er fita leiB freqaent from the sroird 
Was heard the burst of laughter loud{ 
For still aa aqplre and areher stared 
Oa that dark fine and matted beard, 

Thrir alee and nme dealined. 
All gaxed at knath in sileaee drear, 
UBfaroke, sa^ when in oomrade's ear 
Some jeomaa, wonderina in his fear, 

Thoa whiapered Ibfth nis mind: 
<'Sami Biary ! saw'st thoa ere sneh sight. 
Hov pale hia cheek, his eye liow bright^ 
Wbcne'er the fire-brand's fioUe li^t 

(Sanees benealh his eowl I 
Fail on our lord he sets his tje\ 
For his host palfrej, would not I 

Eadnre that sollen soowL**— 

VIL 
Bat Karadon, aa to chase the awe 
Which thns had quelled their hents, who «w 
The t ti a^ w aiji ng fire-light show 
That figure otem and fine of woe. 

Now called upon a squires— 
<'Fit»-Eaataee, know'st thou not some li^. 
To need the lingering night away? 

IVedumhcr by the fire> 
VIIL 
** So please you,'* thus the youth rejoined» 
"Oar choieeat minstrel's left behind. 
HI may we hope to please your ear, 
Accnatomed Constant's strains to hear. 
The hasp fall defUy can he strike, 
And wake the lover's lute alike; 
To dear Saint Valentine, no diruah 
Siogs livelier fin>m a spring-tide bush; 
Ko nigihtinnle her lore-Iora tune 
Move sweetly warbles to the moon. 
Woe to the eanae, whate'er it be, 
Detsina firom us Ids melody, 
lavished on rocks, and biuows stem. 
Or duller monks of lindisfem. 
Now must I venture, as 1 may. 
To sing hia fiivoorite roundelay." 

DL 
A mdlow voice Fltz-Eustace had. 
The air he ehose was wild and sad; 
Such have 1 heard, in Scottish land. 
Rise from the hosy harvest band. 
When fiJls hefore the mountaineer, 
Ob lowland |datns, the ripened ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong, 
Now a wild choras swells the song: 
Oft have I listened, and stood still, 
As it came softened up the hiU, 
And deemed it the lament of men 
Who langoish'd for their native glen; 
And tho^jht how sad would be such sound, 
Oq Suaqnehannah's swampy ground, 
Kcatocky'a wood-encumbered brake. 
Or wild Qntario'a boundless bke^ 



Where heart^ck exiles, in the strain, 
Recalled fidr ScoUand'shUls again ! 

X. 
SONG. 
Where shall the lover rest. 

Whom the fates sever 
Fhnn his true maiden's breast. 

Parted for ever? 
Where* thraudi groves deep and higK 

Sounds the Sir biUow, 
Where eariy riolets die. 

Under the willow. 

CBO&UI. 

JEktt bra, fcc S<yft shall be his pillow 

There, through the summer day. 

Cool streams are laving; 
There, while the tempers iwaj, 

Searse are boughs waving; 
There, thv rest ihalt thou take. 

Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake. 

Never, O never. 

CHOKUa. 

fifett taro. Ice. Never, O never. 

XI. 
Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver. 
Who could win maiden's breait, 

Roin, and leave lier? 
In the lost battle. 

Borne down by the flying. 
Where minxes war's rattle 

With groans of the dying. 



Eleu £hw, fce. There shall he he lying. 
Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the felse-hearted. 
UUwarm blood the wolf shaU Up, 

Ere life be parted. 
Shame and diwonour sit 

By his grave ever; 
Blessing Aall hallow it,— 

Never, O never.. 



Eieu Iww, fce. Never, O never. 

xn. 

It eeaaed, the melancholy sound. 
And silence sunk on all around. 
The ahr was sad; but sadder still 

It fell on Biarmion's ear, 
And plained as if disgaaee and ill. 
And shanteful death, were near. 
He drew his mantle past his fece. 

Between it and the band. 
And reated with his head a space, 
Redininc on his hand. 
Hia thonriits 1 scan not; but I ween. 
That, could their import have been seen, 
The meanest groom m all the hall. 
That e'er tied courser to a stall, 
Would scarce have wished to he their pny» 
For Lotterward and Fontenaye. 

xm. 

High minds, of native pride and ferae. 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse! 
Fear, fw theur sooui^, mean villains hav»» 
Thou art the torturer of the brave! 
Yet fatal strength they boast, to steel 
Their minds to bear the woondi they feeL 
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Even while they writhe beneath the naart 
Of eivil eonfliet in the heart. 
For aoon lord Marmion raised his head^ 
And, amiling, to Fitz-Eustaee said,— 
** Is it not strange, that, as je sung^ 
Seemed in mine ear a death-peal ropg, 
Such as in nonneries they toll 
For some departing sister's soul? 
Say. what may this portend?*'-^ 

Then first tne palmer silence broke 
(The liye-long day he had not spoke,) 

« The dea£ of a dear friend.^ 

XIV. 
Marmion, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne'er ehanged in worst extremity; 
Marmion, whose soul oould scantly brook, 
Eren from his king, a haughty looK; 
Whose aeoent of command controlled. 
In oamps, the boldest of the bold^ 
Thought, look, and utterance, failed him now» 
Fallen was his glance, and flushed his brow: 

For either in the tone, 
Or something in the palmer's look, 
So full upon nis conscience strook. 

That answer he found none. 
Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin^ 

A feather daunts the brave, 
A fix)l's wild speech confounds the wise^ 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 

Bemre their meanest slave. 

XV. 
Well might he falter !— by his aid 
Was Constance Beverly betrayed; 
Not that he augur'd cfthe doom. 
Which on the uvine dosed the tomb: 
But, tired to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by turns, beseech, upbraid^ 
And wroth) because, in wild wttguxtg 
She practised on the life of dare ; 
Its fugitive the church he gave, 
ThouKh not a victim, but a slave; 
And (teemed restraint in convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs and her revenge. 
Himself^ proud Henxy^s &vourite peer. 
Held Romish thunders idle fear; 
Secure his pardon he might hold. 
For some sugfat mulct ofpenance gold. 
Thus judging, he ^ve secret way. 
When the stem pnests surprised their preyi 
His train but deemed the favourite page 
Was left behind, to spare his age; 
Or other if they deemed, none dared 
To mutter what he thought and heard: 
Wo to the vassal, who durst piy 
Into lord Marmion's privacy! 

XVI. 

His eontNenoe slept— he deemed her weD, 
And safe secured w distant cell; 
BuL wakened by her favomite lay. 
And that strange palmer^ boding si^, 
Hiat ieXL so ominous and drear, 
Full on the djeet of his fisar, 
To aid remorse^k venomed throes, 
DuA tales of oonvent vengeance rose; 
And Constanee^ bte betrayed and stomed 
All lovely on his so<d retumed; 
iiovdy as when, at treacherous call. 
She lot her convent's peaeefiil wall, 
CrimaoBed with shame, with terror mute, 
lk«Mling afike etoape^ parsQit, 



Till love, victorious o'er alarms. 
Hid fears and blushes in his arms. 

xvn. 

« Alas!" he thought^ " how ehanged that miefti 

How ehanged these Umid looks iMve beeoi. 

Since years of guilt, and of disguise. 

Have Keeled her brow, and armed her eyes! 

No more of virgin terror speaks 

The blood that mantles in ner cheeks; 

Fierce, and uitfeminine, are there, 

Frenzy for joy, for grief, despair; 

And 1 the cause — for whom were given 

Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven f 

** Would," thought he, as tne picture grows^ 

<* I on ito stalk had left the rose! 

Oh why should man's success remove 

The very charms that wake his love! 

Her convent's peacefol solitude 

Is now a prison harsh and rude; 

And, pent within the narrow cell. 

How vill her spirit chafe and swdl f 

How brook the stem monastic laws! 

The penance how— and I the cause! 

Vigil and scourge— perchance even worse!**— 

And twic^he rose to cry *< to horse !" 

And twice bis soverei^'s mandate etene. 

Like damp upon a kindling flame; 

And twice he thought, *• Gnve I not chai^ 

She should be safe, though not at lai|^? 

They durst not, for their island, shred 

One golden rin^et from her head."— • 

xvm. 

While thus in Marmion's bosom strove 

Repentance and reviving love,. 

Like whirlwinds, whose contending sway 

I've seen Loch Vennachar ob^. 

Their host the palmer's speech had heard. 

And, taUutive, took up the word>^ 

«* Ay, reverend pilgrim, you, who stray 

Fram Scotland's simple und away. 
To visit realms afiu*. 

Full often leam the art to know 

Of future weal, or future wo. 
By word, or sign, or star. 
Yet nu{dit a knight nis fortune hear, 
IL knight like, he despises fear, 
Not &r from heneer-" fathers old 
Aright our hamlet-legend told." — 
These broken words the menials move 
(For marvels still the vulgar love;) 
And, Marmion giving license cold. 
His tale the host thus gladly told. 

XIX. 

*< A derk eould tell what years have flown 
Since Alexander filled our tiirone 
(Third monarch of that warlike name,) 
And eke the time when here he eame 
To seek sir Hugo, then our lord: 
A braver never drew a sword; 
A wiser never, at the hour 
Of midnight, spoke the word ofpoweri 
The same, whom ancient recoros call 
The founder of the Goblin-HaU.* 
I would, sir knight, your longer stay 
Gave you that cavem to survey. 
Of lorhr roof^ and ample size, 
Beneatti the eastle deep it Ues: 
To hew the living rock profound. 
The floor to pave, the areh to roond* 
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I When jawniBflr g;niTei. and djrtog gnan^ 
Proehumed heu*8 rnnpire orertlinywny'-^ 
With nnta«||ht Talour riudt compel 
Responae denied to imigio apelK^— 
' Gm m erey,* quoth oar monareh free, 

* Flaee him hot front to front with me. 
And, hj this good and hononrad brand. 
The nft of Onar de^Uonli hand,^ 
Sootbly I awfeer, that, tide what ttde« 
The demon aball a buifet bide.' 

His bearing bold the wizard newed. 

And that, well pleated, his speech renewed:-^ 

* There spoke the blood of Maleolm!— nuak: 
Forth paeing hence, at midnisht dark. 

The rampart seek, whose eireling crown 
Creste the ascent of yonder down: 
A southern entrance shalt thou find; 
There hault, and there thy bugle wind» 
And tnist thine elfin fiie to see. 
In guise of tliine worst eaenqr: 
Couch then thy lance, and spur thy stee^^ 
Udou him! and Saint George te speed! 
If he go down, thou soon shalt know 
Whatever these alxj sprites ean ahowr- 
If thy heart fiul thee in the strifiB» 
I am no warrant ibr thy life.'— 

XXIU. 
** Soon as the midnight bell did ring. 
Alone, and armed, torth rode the kmg 
To that old camp's deserted round: 
Sir knight, you well might mark the mound. 
Left hand the town, — the Pictish race. 
The trench, long since, in blood did tmeei 
The moor around is brown and bare. 
The space within is green and fidr. 
The spot our Tillage children know, 
For there the earliest wild flowers grow; 
But wo betide the wanderii^ vigfa^ 
That treads its circles in the night 
The breadth aerofls, a bowshot clear. 
Gives ample space for full career; 
Opposed to the four pointa of heaTen, 
Bt firar deep gaps are entranoe given. 
The southenmioBt our monarch past. 
Halted, and blew a gallant blast; 
And on the north, within the ring. 
Appeared the form of England's king. 
Who then, a thousand le^jnes sAr, 
In Ptdestine wased holy war: 
Yet arms like £igland's did he wield. 
Alike the leopards in the shield. 
Alike his Sjman courser's frame. 
The rider's length of limb the same; 
Long afterwards did Scotland know, 
FeU Edward* was her deadUest fins. 

XXIV. 
'< The vision made our nMoaroh starC^ 
But soon he manned his noble hemip 
And, in the first career tb^ ran, 
The elfin knight feU, horse and miDf 
Tet did a spluler oChis hnee 
Throng AlezaAder'S Titar fiance. 
And raised the skii>— a ponv wound. 
The king, light leaping to Uie ground. 
With naked blade his phantom foe 
Compelled the fiiture war to show. 
Of Largs he saw the riorious plain. 
Where still ginntie bones remain, 
Bteaunlal of the Danish war; 
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Itere never tailed n mortal SM, 
1 all was wrmight by word ai ~ 
jkad I have heard my grandsire say. 
That the wild clamour and afirsw 
Of dfcoae dread artisaas of hell. 
Who laboured under Unn^ spsU, 
Ssnaded aa load aa oeean** war, 
I the caverns of Duabar. 
XX. 

*< The king lord Giflbrd's castle sousht, 
Deep labouring with uncertain thoo^t: 
Even then he muatered all his host, 
To meet upon the western coast; 
For Norae and Danish eaileys idied 
Their oara within the Frith of Clyde 
There floated Haeo's banner trim. 
Above Norweyan warriors grim,* 
Ssvage of heart, and large oilimb; 
Tbratening both eontineat and ide. 
Bite, Arran, CunninghanL and Kyle. 
Lord Gtffbrd, deep beneath the gn^und. 
Heard AJexaader's bugle sound. 
And tarried not his garb to change, 
Sot, in his wnard habit 8traDge,» 
CsBK fbrdk,-— a Maint and fearful sMt ! 
His mantle lined inth fiopskiaa white; 
flislugli and wiinUed forehead bore 
A poiiSed cap, aneh as of yore 
decks ssy that Fharoab's magi wore; 
His ihees were marked with cross and ipeU, 
Upon his hreaata pentade;* 
Edi SQoe, of virgin parchment thin. 
Or, as some tell, of dead-man's skin, 
Bore fOKBf a planetary sign, 
CoabttSt, and retromde, and trine; 
Aad in his hand he held, prepared, 
A naked aword without a guiurd. 

XXI. 
" IXie dealinga with the fiendish rase 
Had marked atasnge ttnes upon hisfiwe; 
Ti|^ snd last had woni him grim; 
His eyesight daaaled seemed, fad dim. 
As one nanaed to umer day; 
Even his own menials with dismay 
Befaehi, sir knight, the griesly sire, 
la this unwonted wild attire; 
Cawonted, — for traditions run. 
He seldom thus beheld the sua. 

* I know,' he said,— his voice was hoarse^ 
And broken seemed its hollow fiiree^-* 

* 1 know die eanae, ahhougfa untold, 
Why the king seeks his vassal's hold: 
Tainly from me my liege would know 
His kingdom's futore weal or wo; 
But yet if strong his arm and heart, 
ffis coorage may do more than art. 

xxn. 

«* Of middle air the demons proud, 
Who ride upon the racking aloud. 
Can read, in fixed or wandering star. 
The isaoe of eveatasfiv. 
But stm their soUflB aid wiOhoU, 
Sate when by mightier fiisae eenttolled. 
Sodi hBte I somMaed to my hdlt 
Aad dioogh so potent vaa the call. 
That searao tha deepeot noak of hell 
1 deemed a reiage mat the spell; 
Tet, dbathiate in dOsMo ttiU, 
The hanghtf damoa moeks my »M1>^ 
Bvfton,— who Uttle kwjfwest d^ mt|^ 
As bom upon that blessed mc^ 
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Himielf be nv, amid the field, 
Od hich Ml brandished war-exe wield. 
And atrike proud Haeo from his eari 
While all around the shadowy kings 
Denmark's grim ravens oow^«d their wioga. 
Til said, tluit, in that awful night. 
Remoter visions met his sight. 
Fore-showing future eonquests fiu:, 
When our sons' sons wage northern war; 
A royal city, tower, and spire, 
Kedaened tbe midnight sky with fire, 
And shouting crews her navy bore 
Triumphant to the victor shore. 
Such signs may learned clerks explain, 
They pass the wit of simple swain. 

XXV. 

** The iojrful king turned home agtin, 
Headea his host, and queHed the Dane; 
But yearly, when returned the -night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite. 

His wound must bleed and smart; 
Lord Gifibrd then would gibing say, 
• Bold as ye were, my liege, ve pay 

The penance of your starL' 
Long since, beneath Dunfermline's nave. 
King Alexander fills his grave. 

Our lady give him rest! 
Yet still the mighty spear and shield 
The elfin warrior doth wield, 

Upon the brown hill's breast:> 
And many a knigjfat hath proved his ehanoe. 
In the charmed ring to break a lance. 

But all have foulfy sped; 
Save two^ as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight, and GUbert Hay.— 

Gentles, my tale is said."— . 

XXVI. 

The quaigha* were deep, the liquor strong. 
And on the tale the yeoman-throng, 
Had made a comment sage and long. 

But Marmion eave a sign; 
And, with their lord, the squires retire; 
The rest, aroond the hostel fire. 

Their drowsy limbs redine; 
For pillow, underneath eaeh head. 
The quiver and tbe targe were laid. 
Deep slumbering on the hostel floor. 
Oppressed with toil and ale, they snore: 
The dying flame, in fitful change, 
Threw on the group ita shadows strange. 

XXVH. 

Apart, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-EusUoe lay; 
Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings ot his mantle green: 
lightly he dreamt, as youth will dream, 
OTaport by thicket, or by stream. 
Of hawk or hound, of ring or glove. 
Or, li||hter yet, of lady's love. 
A cantioos tread his slumber broke. 
And close beside him, when he woke. 
In moonbeam half, and half in gloom. 
Stood a tall form, with nodding plume; 
But, ere his dagger Eustace drew. 
Hit master Marmion'a voice be knew. 



xxvm. 

— " Pitv-Euitaoe! rise,— I cannot rest; 
Ton ehori's wild legend haunts my brcsast. 



1 cQp, compost of staves hooped together* 



And graver thoocfata have ehafed my aood* 
The air must eool my feverish blood; 
And fain would I riw forth, to see 
The aeene of elfin chivaliy. 
Ariae, and aaddle me my ateed. 
And, gentle fiuatace, take eood heed 
Thou dost not rouse these drowsy daveti 
1 would not that the prating knaves 
Had cause for saying, o'er their ale. 
That I could credit such a tale." 
Then softly down the steps they slid, 
Eustace the atable-door undid, 
Anc^ darkling, Biarmion's steed arrayed. 
While, whispering, thus the baron said>— 

XXIX. 
** Did'st never, good my youth, hear tell 

That on the hour when I was bom, 
St George, who graced my sire's c h a p eHi^ 
Down frcmi his steed of marble fell, 

A weary wiglit forlorn? 
The flattering chaplains all agree. 
The champion left his steed to me. 
1 would, the omen's truth to show. 
That I could meet this elfin fbel 
Blith would I batUe, for the ri|;ht 
To ask one question at the sprites— 
Vain thought! for elves, if eivea there ne, - 
An empty race, by fount or aea. 
To daahinK waters dance and sing. 
Or round Uie green oak wheel their ring.**— * 
Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode. 
And firom the nostel slowly rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Euatace followed him abroad. 
And marked him pace the village road. 
And listened to his horse's tramp. 

Till, by the lessening sound. 

He judged that of the PicUsh < 
Lonl Marmion sought the n 
Wonder it seemed, in the squire's eyes^ 
That one, so wary held, and wise,-^ 
Of whom twas said, he scarce received 
For rospel what the church believed,— 
Shoud, stirred by idle tale. 
Ride forth in silence of the night. 
As hoping half to meet a sprite. 

Arrayed in plate and mail. 
For little did Fitx-Eustaoe know. 
That passions, in contending flow 

Unnx the strongest mind; 
Wearied fix>m doubt to doubt to flee, 
We welcome fond credulity. 

Guide confident, though bdind. 

XXXL 

Litae for this Fltz-EusUce cared. 
But, patient, waited till he heard. 
At distance, pricked to utmost speed. 
The foot-tramp of a flying ateed. 

Come town-ward rushing on: 
First, dead, as if on turf it trod. 
Then clattering on the village md. 
In other pace than forth he yode,* 

Returned lord Marmion. 
Down hastily he sprung irom aeile. 
And, in his haste, well nigh he fell; 
To the squire*8 hand the rein he thrtw. 
And spoke no word as he withdrew: 
But yet the moonlight did betray. 
The folcoB erest was soiled with day; 
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Mad Us left side, tint on the moor 



Be had boI kept his footing wre. 
LoB^ sMiMng on tlieae wondroas agnt. 
At fesigdi to'rett the •quire rrellnei 
Iksken end short; fir ttiU, betweai» 
Wosld dresmt of torror intervene: 
EirtMic did ne'er to blithly^ msik 
ne £nt notes of the nHvning lark. 



INTRODUCTION TO CANTO IV. 
TO JAMBS SKENE, Es«. 

AfheaM, EUrick Ftrm4. 



d ncety ssid, 
•Wbere is the life wfaieh Iste we led?** 
TlMt mcrtdiy dovn, in Arden wood, 
Whon faninoffoiu Jsqnes with envy fiewed. 
Not efea thai down eoold amplify, , 
Os this trite text, to losg as L 
Efefca years we now may tell, 
Sinee we hnve known eaeh other well; 
Sinee, ridine aide hy aide, oar hand 
fint drew the Tolontaiy hrand) 
isd amne, throa|^ many a Taried leene^ 
Cnkieilneaa never eame between. 
Any these winged yesri have flown, 

J^i'Saaifk deep miSMiLlik^ all below, 

¥ithcheqaerea ifaadea of joy and wo{ 

Tbossh thoa o*er realma, and aeaa haat ranged, 

Jlnlccd cities loot, and empires ehanged, 

Wbik here, at home, my narrower ken 

SuishM of mannera mw, and men: 

TVngh vnying wiahea, hopes, and ttari. 

Fevered the progress of these years^ 

let warn dajya| weeks, and months, bat seem 

The reeoDection of a dream) 

So itiU we g^ide down to the sea 

Of Etthomlesa eternity. 

Even BOW it aeareely seems a day, 

Snee fint I tamed this idle lay; 

A talk so often thrown aside. 

When leisore graver eares denied, 

Tbst now, Hovember's dreary jpde, 

Whooe voiee inspired my opemng tide. 

Tint same November gale onee more 

Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore. 

T\eir vexed booglu streaming to the sky, 

Oaee more our naked birehes sigh. 

And Maakliwise heists, and Ettnck Fen, 

Have doimM their wmtn^ shroads again; 

lad i iM WiiHain dark, ana flooded m«id, 

Sid ns fixsake the banks of Tweed. 

Earlier than wont alone the sky, 

Mixed with Ae raek, Uie snow-mists fly; 

The shepherd, vrho, in sommer son. 

Has somrthing of oar envy woo. 

As thon with pendl, I wiUi pen. 

The featnrea traeed of hill and gleoi 

He who, outstretehed the livelong day, 

At ease among the heath-flowers lay. 

Viewed the light alonds widi vaeant look, 

0^ dnmbered o'er his tattered book, 

(k idly bnaied him to guide 

ffis sMle o'er the lessened Ude;-* 

At mioiiight now, the snowy plain 

Ksds stcnier labour ibr the swain. 

When red hmh aet the bnmtess son, 
Thno^ heavy vapoon f 



When the thed ptooriunsn, dry and wam^ 
Hears, half adeep, the rising storm 
Horiing the hail and sleeted rain, • 
Against the easement's tinkling panet 
The soands that drive wild deer, and fin^ 
To shelter in the brake and roeks, 
Are vramings whieh the shepherd ask 
To dismal, and to dangorons task. 



daneoroQsl 
Oft he looks fivth. and hopes, in vain. 
The Uast may sink in meUowiag rain i 
Till, dark above and vrhite below. 
Decided drives the flaky snow. 
And finth the hardy swain most |o. 
Long, with dejeoted look and vHune, 
To leave the hearth his dogs repine; 
'Whistling and cheering them to aid, . 
Aroond his bask he wreathes the plaadi 
His floek he gathers, and be guides 
To open downs and mountain sides. 
Where fiereest thoogh the tempest UoWy 
Least deeplv lies the drift bdow. 
The blast, that whisUes o'er the lells. 
Stiffens his looks to ieieles} 
Oft he looks back, while, streaming fer» 
His eottage window seems a star,— 

its feeble gleam.— and then • 
Tuma patient to the blast again. 
And, feeing to the tempest's sweeps 
Drives thrragh the gloom his laagug 
If feils his heart, if his limbs fiuV 
Bennmbinff death is in the nle| 
His paths, nis landmarks, all anknown. 
Close to the hut, no more his own. 
Close to the aid be sought in vain. 
The mom may find the stifiened swain:> 
The widow sees, at dawninc pale^ 
His orphans raise their feeble wail{ 
And, dose beside him, in the snow. 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their wo» 
Couches upon nis master's breast. 
And lieks his cheek, to break hu rest. 

Who envies now the shepherd^ lol^ 
His healthy fere, his rural cot. 
Hit aommer conofa by greenwood tree. 
His rustic kirn's* loud revelry. 
His native hill-notes, toned on high. 
To Bfarion of the blithsome eye) 
His crook, his serip, his oaten reed. 
And all Arcadia's golden creed? 

Changes not so with us, my Skene, 
Of human life the varying scene? 
Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee. 
While the dark storm reserves ito rage. 
Against the winter of our age: 
As he, the ancient chief of Troy, ^ 
His manhood spent in peace and joy i 
But Grecian fiies, and loud alarms. 
Called ancient Priam fiirth to arms. 
Then happy those— since eaeh must drain 
His share of pleasure, sliare of pain. 
Then happy those, beloved of heaven. 
To whom the mingled cop is ^en; 
Whose lenient sorrows find relief; 
Whose joys are chastened by their grie£ 
And such a lot, my Skene, was thine. 
When thoa of late wert doomed to twin^-* 
Just when thy bridal hour was by,— 
The cypress with the myrtle tie. 
Just on thy bride her site had nmled. 
And hU>M<»d the mion of his chiM, 
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When |0V« mvit cham H» joymu chetr, 
And wipe affeotion's vM i 
Nor did the aotioBt, next t 



I tear. 



Speak more the father than the Mend: 
Soarce had lamented Forhes pai<IP 
The tribute to hn minstrel's shade; 
The tale of friendrfiip searee was told. 
Ere the narrator's heart was eold — 
Far we may search hefiire we find 
A heart so manljr and so kind! 
But not around his honoured um, 
Shall friends alone and kindred mourn; 
The thousand eyes his care had dried. 
Pour at his name a bitter tide; 
And frequent kSh the grateful dew, 
For benefits the world ne'er knew. 
If mortal charity due daim r 
The Almighty's attributed name, 
Inscribe above his mouldering day, 
<*The widow's shidd. the orphan's stay.** 
Nor, thon^ it wake thy sorrow, deem 
My Terse utmdes on this sad theme; 
For saered was the pen that wrote, 
<*Thy fiither'b fiiend forget thou not:" 
And grateful title may i idead,i 
For many a klhdly word and deed. 
To bring my tribute to his gravo^ 
'^'s little— but 'tis dl I hate. 

To thee, perchaniBe, this rambling strain 
Recalls our summer walks again; 
When, doing nought, — and, to speak trae, 
Not anxious to find au^t to do, — 
The wild unbounded hills we ranged. 
While oft our talk its topie changed. 
And, desultoiy as our way. 
Ranged, unconfined, firom erate to gay. 
Even when it flagged, as oft will ohimce. 
No effort made to break its trance. 
We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in soeid silence too; 
II10U KraTdy labouring to portray 
The bfighted oak's fimUstio spray; 
I spdling o'er, with much delight, 
The legend of that antique kni^t, 
Tirante bv name, ycleped the v ' 
At eitber's feet a trust^ squire, 
Pandour and Camp, with eyes of fire, 
Jedotts, each other's motions riewed. 
And scarce suppressed their ancient feud. 
The laverock whistled from the doud; 
The stream was livdy, but not loud; 
From the white thorn the Biar-flower shed 
Its dewy firagrance round our n»id: 
Not And lived more merrily 
Under the blossomed bough, than we. 

And blithsome nights, too, have been ours. 
When winter strrot the summer's bowers. 
Cardess we heard, what now I hear. 
The wild blast sighine deep and dr^. 
When fires were bright, and lamps beamed g^. 
And ladies tuned the lovely ky; 
And he was held a laggard soul. 
Who shunned to uuaffthe spariding bovL 
Then he, whose absence we deplore. 
Who breathes the gdes of Devon's shore. 
The longer miased, bewailed the more; ' 
And thou, and I, and dear loved R , 

And one whose name I may not say, — 
For not Mimosa's tender tree 
Shrinks sooner from the touch than he,— 
In mercy chorvs weU ^mbined, 
WithiaugUier drowned the whisUing wind. 



Mirth was wilhio; andaarc, witkoQl» 
Might gnaw her nuls to ' 
Not but amid the buxom 
Some grave discourse might 
Of the good hone that bore him best. 
His shoulder, hoof, and arehin^ crest: 
For, like mad Tom's,* our ohK ' 
Was horse to ride, aiid weapon wear. 
Such nights we've had; and, though tke 
Of manhood be more sober tame. 
And though the field day, or the drill. 
Seem less important now— yet still 
Such mi^ we hope to share again. 
The sprightly thought inspires my strain! 
And maik, how, tike a horseman true. 
Lord Marmion's mardtl thus renew. 



TUB CAM9m 
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BvsTACB, I sud, did bfithly mark 
The first notes of the menry lariu 
The Uak vane shrill, the eock he erew. 
And loudly Marmion's bueles blew. 
And, with their light and livdy cdl. 
Brought ^iroom and yeoman to the stalL 

Wnistlmg they eame, and free of heart. 
But soon their mood was changed; 

Complaint was heard on every part 
Of^somethtng disarranged. 
Some clamoured loud for armour lost; 
Some brawled and wrangled with the host; 
<* By Beoket's bones," eried one, « I fear 
That some fidse Scot has stolen ray spearf* 
Young Blount, lord Marmion's second squin^ 
Found his steed wet with sweat and mire; 
Although the rated horse-boy sware. 
Last night he dressed him deek and fior. 
While chafed the impatient squire like th< 
Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder,^^ 
** Help, gentle Blount! help, comrades all! 
Bevis lies dying in his stdl: 
To Marmion who the plight dare teO, 
Of the good steed he loves so well?"— 
Gaping for fear and ruth, they saw 
The charger panting on his straw; 
Till one, who woula seem wisest, eried,— > 
" What dse but evil could betide. 
With that cursed pdmer for our guide? 
Better we had through mire and bush 
Been lantem-led by friar Ru8h.">t 

n, 

Fitz-Eustace, who the cause but guested^ 

Nor wholly understood. 
His eomrade's damorous plunts soppreaaedi 

He knew lord Marmion's mood. 
Him, ere he issued forth, he sought, 
And found deep plonged.in gloomy thoO|^ 

And did his tale diq>lay 
Simply, as if he knew of noqg^ 

To cause sodi diaarmy. 
Lord Marmion gave attention eold, 
Nor marvelled at the wonders tdd,— « 
Passed them aa aecidents of eovrae, 
And bade his darions sound to hone. 

UL 

Toong Henry Bloont. meanwhile, the eoit 
Had redumed with their Scottish host; 
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MARMION. 
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Aad M die ehuige he east and pud, 
«*II1 thoa deaerv'at thy hira,** he aaid; 
" DoK Me, thou knore, mj hone'ft plight? 
Fairies have ridden him aU die night. 

And left him in a foam! 
I tntat that aoon a eonjoring hand. 
With English eroaa, and blazhig brand. 
Shall driTe the derils from this land. 

To their infenMd home: 
For in this hannted den, I tiw. 
All night they trampled to and fro."-* 
The laughing hoct looked on the hire,*— 
« Graaaerey, gentle ■oothem a^re, 
And if thou 6om*tt among the rest. 
With Scottish broad svoid to be Meit, 
Sharp be the brand, and sore Ae blov. 
And aboit the pang to trndergo.**— 
Here stayed their talk,— to Msrmion 
Gave now the signal to set on. 
The palmer shoving forth the way, 
Thsj joum^^d idi the monung day. 

IV. 

The green-tward way was smooth and good, 

Thnwgh Humbie's and through Saltoun's wood; 

A forest glade, which, vaiying still, 

Here gave a Hew of dale and niUf 

There narrower dosed, till over head 

A vanlied sereen the branahes made. 

« A pienaant path,'* Fitx^Enstaee sjdd; 

''Soeh aa where enrsnt-knigbu nufjtA see 

^dventnres of high chiTalnr; 

Ifigfat Bkeet some damsel flying &st. 

With hair unbound, and looks aghast; 

And smooth and lerel eoorse were here, 

la her defieaae to break a near. 

Here, too, are twilight nooks and deUs; 

And oft, in such, the stoiy tells. 

The damsel kiniL frt>m daneer freed, 

Did grateful pay her ehimpion's meed."— 

He mke to eheer lord Af armion's nund; 

Perehanee to show his lore designed; 
For Eustnee nmifti had pored 

Upon a huge romatttie tome, 

In the lull-window of his home, 

Inmrinted at the antiaue dome 
Of Carton or De Worde. 
' Therefiire he spdke, — but spoke in Tain, 

For Marmlon answered noaght again. 

V. 
Kow sadden, distant trumpets shrill, 
la notes prolonged by wowl snd hill, 

Were heard to eeho fitf ; 
Each ready areher grasped his bow. 
But by the flourish soon they know. 

They breathed no point of war. 
Tet eantious, as in foeman's land. 
Lord Bfatrmion's order speeds the band 

Some opener ground to gain; 
And searoe a forioog had they rode, 
When thinner trees, reoeding, showed 

A fitOe woodland plaia. 
Jut in that adTantageous glade 
The halting troop a line had made. 
As fbcth from the opposing shade 



VI. 
FInt eame the trumpets, at Ulioie alnig 
So late the forest echoes rang; 
On pnmaing steeds they forward pressed. 
With seariet mantle, azure vest; 



Eaeh at his trump a banner wore. 
Which Scotland's royal sentoheon bore; 
Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Manhmouat, Rothsay, aaaie^ 
In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, argent, or, and anm gloving. 
Attendant on a king^at-anns, 
Whose hand the armonal trawheon held. 
That feudal Strife had often qneUed, 
When wildest its alarms. 



He was a i 



VIL 

I of middle I 



He was a man or middle age; 
In aspect manly, grave, uM si^e. 

As on king's errand come; 
But in the ^Unees of his qr<i 
Apenetratmg, keen, and sly 

Expression found its home; 
The flash of that satiric rage. 
Which, bursting on the early stage. 
Branded the vices of the age. 

And broke the keys of Ilome. 
On milk-white palfrey forth he paced; 
His cap of maintenance was graoed 

With the proud heron-pluase* 
From his steed's shoulder, loin, and hrcimt, 

Klk housings swept the aroond. 
With Scotland's arms, device, and orest. 

Embroidered round and round. 
The double tressure might you see. 

First bv Aehaius borne, 
The thistle, and the fleur-de-lis, 

And gallant unicorn. 
So bright the king's armorial coat, 
That scarce the dazzled tje could note, 
In living colours blazonea brave. 
The lion, which his tide gave. 
A train, which well beseemed his state. 
But all unarmed, around him wait 

StiU is thy name in high account. 
And still thy verse has charms. 

Sir David lindesay of the Mount, 
liord Uon-king-at-armsi^ 

VUI. 

Down from his horse did Marmion spnng. 

Soon as he mw the lion-king; 

For well the stately baron luiew 

To him such eonrtesy was due. 
Whom rojal James himself had erowned. 
And on his temples placed the round 

Of Scotland's ancient diadem; 
And wet his brow with hallowed wine, 
And on his finger g^ven to shine 
The emblematic gem. 

Their mutual areetings duly made, 

The lion thus hia message said: — 

** Though Scotland's king hath deeply swora 

Ne'er to knit faith with Henry i 

And strictly hath forbid resort 

From England to his royal court; 

Yet, for he knows lord Marmion's name. 

And honours much his warlike fiune. 

Mr liege hath deemed it duune, and laek 

Of courter^, to turn him back; 

And, by his order, I, your guide. 

Must lodging fit and ndr provide. 

Till finds kingjamea meet time to son 

The flower orEoglish chivalry." 

IX. 

Thooih inly chafed at this delay. 
Lord Marmion bears it as he may. 
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The pdmer, his mjiCerioiu guide. 
Beholding thoa his plaee sa^pUed, 

Sought to take leave ia Yam: 
Striet was the Uon-Uog's oommend. 
That none who rode in Marmion'a hand 

Should serer from the train: 
** England has here enow of s^es 
In laof Heron's witching ejes:" 
To Buurehmount thus, apart, he said. 
But fair pretext to Karmion made. 
The right hand path thej now deeline. 
And trace against the stream the Tyne. 

X. 
At length up that wild dale thej wind. 

Whore Criohtomk-castle^ erowns the bank; 
For there the lion's oare assigned 

A lodging meet for Biarmion's rank. 
That castle rises on the steep 

Of the green vale of Tyne; 
And &r heneath, where slow thejr ene^ 
From pool to eddj, dark and deep. 
Where alders moist, and willows weep^ 

Tou hear her streams repine. 
The towers in different ages rose; 
Their ▼arioos arehitectore shows 

The builders' yarious hands; 
A mightj mass that could oppose. 
When deailliest hatred fired its foes. 

The TengeCul Douglas bands. 
XL 
Griehtoun ! though now thy mlir court 

But pens the uzy steer and sheep, 

Thy turrets rude and tottered keep 
HsTeoeen the minstrel's loTcd resort 
Oft have I traced, within thy fort. 

Of moalderinj^ shields the mystic senae. 

Scutcheons ofhonour, or pretence. 
Quartered in old armorial sort. 

Remains of rude magnificence. 
Kor wholly yet hath time defined 

Thy lordly gallery fidr; 
Nor yet the stony cord unbraced. 
Whose twisted knoti, with roses laced. 

Adorn thy ruined stair. 
Still rises unimpaired, below. 
The court-yard's gracefiil portico; 
Above its cornice, row and rowj 
Of fidr-hewn fiwets richly show 

Their pointed diamond form, 
Though there but houseless cattle go 

To shield them finm the storm. 
And, shuddering, still may we explore. 

Where oft wnUome were captives pent. 
The darkness of thy massy-more:* 

Or, fix>m thy grass-|;rown battlement. 
May trace, in undulating line. 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 

xn. 

Aaother aspeet Crichtoun showed. 

As through its portal Marmion rode; 

But jet n was melancholy state 

Received him at the outer gate; 

For none were in the castle then 

But women, boys, or aged men. 

With eyes scarce drie{ the sorrowing dame. 

To welcome noble Marmion, came; 

Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 

Pro ffer e d the baron's rein to hold; 

For each man that could draw a sword 

Had maiehed that moming with their lord, 

*Ttejpt^arpriiaBVBiilt.-aeeirclBb "^ 



Eari Adam Hepbum,^— he who died 

On Flodden by his sovereign's side. 

Long may his lady look in vain ! 

She ne'er shall see his gallant train 

Come sweeping back tluough Crichtoun-dean 

Twas a brave race, before the name 

Of hated Bothwell stained their fame. 

XIIL 
And here two days did Marmion rest. 

With every rite that honour claims. 
Attended as the king's own goestf— 

Such the command of reru James, 
Who marshalled then his land's amy. 
Upon the Borough-moor that lay. 
Perdiance he would not foeman's eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry. 
Till full prepared was evei^ band 
To march against the English land. 
Here whUe they dwelt, did lindessy's wit 
Oft cheer the baron's moodier fit: 
And, in his turn, he knew to prize 
Lord BCarmion's powerful mind, and wise . 
Trained in the lore of Rome and Greece* 
And policies of war and peace. 

XIV. 
It chanced, as fell the second night, 

That on the battlement they watted. 
And, by the slowly fiiding lignt, 

On varying topics talked; 
And, unaware, me herald-bard 
Said, Marmion misht his toil have spared 

In travelling so far; 
For that a messenger fi^im heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given 

Against the English war:'' 
And, closer questioned, thus he told 
A tale which chronicles of old 
In Scottish story have enroUed>^ 

XV. 
an 9AT19 LETOBaiS'l tau. 
<• Of all the palaces so fidr. 

Built for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, fiur beyond compare 

linlithgow is exceliinc; 
And in its park, in jovial June, 
How sweet the meny linnet's tone. 

How bliththe blackbird's lay! 
The wild buck bells*8 from ferny brake^ 
The coot dives merr^ on the lake. 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 

To see all nature gay. 
But June is to our sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the year: 
Too well his cause of grief you know, <• 
June saw his fiither's overUirow.s 
Wo to the traitors who could bring 
The princely bo^ against his kingl 
Still in his conscience bums the sting. 
In offices as strict as lent, 
King James's June is ever speiit 

XVI. 

** When last this ruthfiil month was 

And in Linlithgow's holy dome 
The king, n wont, was praying; 

WhUe ibr bis royal Other's soul, 

The chanters sung, the bells did toll. 
The bufaop mass was ssyin^-* 
DT now the year brought round again 
he day the luckless king was slau^* 






For 
The day 



kingi 

t wovd ferlhc cry oTdeer.— ace JUds^ 



MARMION. 



b Kfldiarioe's aisle the monarch knelt. 
With aekelotb-ahirt, and iron belt. 

And erea with sorrow streamiDgy 
Aro>and nim, in their stalls of state, 
llie thistle's knigfat-oompanions sate, 

Tbeir banners o'er them beaming. 

I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 

Bedenfened with the jangling koeU, 

Was watching where the snnbeams fell^ 
Throuefa me stained easement gleaming; 

But, while I marked what next befiell. 
It seemed as I were dreaming. 
Stepped from the erowd a ghost];;r wight, 
la Bsnre gown, with cinotnro white, 
His fioRheed falid, his head was bare, 
Down hong at length his yellow hair. — 
Now moek me not when, eood n^ lord, 
Ipledge to jou mj knightly-wora, 
That, when I saw his placid grace, 
His simple maJMty of faoej 
Bis solemn bearing, and his pace 

So ataielT glJ Hit^ on,— 
Seemed to me ne'er did limner paint 
Sohist aa image of the saint 
Who propped the Yirrin in her fiunt,— 

The loved apostle John. 

XVIL 
<* He stepped befiire the monareh's chair, 
And stood with rustic plainness there. 

And little rereienee made; 
Nor head, nor body, bowed nor bent, 
Bat oo the desk bis arm he leant. 

And words like these he said, 
la a low Tmce, — but nerer tone 
So thrilled through vein, and nerve, and bone^ 

< My mother sent me firom afar. 
Sir king, to warn thee not to war,— • 

Wo waits on thine array; 
If war thou wilt, of woman fiur. 
Her witehing wiles and wanton snare, 
Jamea Stnart, doubly warned, beware: 

God keep thee as he may!' 
The wondering monarch seemed to seek 

For answer, and found none; 
And when he raised his head to speak. 

The monitor was gone. 
The mnrriwi and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward ^st; 
But, l^ihter than the whiriwmd's blast 

He Tanished from our eyes. 
Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 

Thai g^nees bat, and dies. ".— 

xvni. 

While lindeany told this marvel atmge^ 

The twilight was so pale, 
He Bsaiked not llannion^s colour chaage^ 

While fistenisg to the tale: 
But, after a snapendedpanse, 
Tlie baron spoke r^" Of nature's laws 

So strong 1 held the force, 
Hist never super-human cause 

Could e'er control their couxse: 
And, three days since, had jodged your aim 
Waa but to make your guest your game. 
Bitt 1 havie seen, suce past the Tweed, 
What BBuch has changed my sceptic creed, 
And uttde me credit anght'^— He staid. 
And seemed to wish his words unsaid: 

But, Inr that strong emotion pressed, 

Whidl prompts us to unload our bnasi, 
film when discovecy's pain, 



To Undesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told 
At Giffbrd, to his train. 
Nought of thejMdmer says he there. 
And nought of Constance or of Claro: 
The thoi^ts which broke his sleep, he m 
To mention but aa feverish dreuns. 

XIX. 

*< In vaiup" said he, <* to rest 1 spread 
My burmng limbs, and couched my head: 

Fantastic thooehts returned; 
And, by their wild dominion led. 

My heart within me burned. 
So sore was the delirious goad, 
I took my steed, snd forth I rode. 
And, aa the moon shone bright and sold. 
Soon reached the camp upon the wold. 
The southern entrance 1 past through. 
And halted, and my bugle blew. 
Methought an answer met my ear,— 
Yet was the blast so low and drear. 
So hollow, and so faintly blown. 
It might be echo of my own. 
XX. 
«* Thus judging, for a little spnoe 
I listened, ero I left the plaoe; 
But searoe could trust my eyes. 
Nor yet can think they served me CnM^ 
When sudden in the ring I view. 
In form distinct of shape and hue, 
A mounted champion riae.— 
I've fought, lord lion, many a day. 
In single fieht and mixed affray. 
And ever, 1 myself may say, 

Have borne me as a knight; 
But when this unexpected foe 
Seemed starting from the gulf below,— • 
1 care not though the truth 1 show,-^ 

i trembled with affiright; 
And as 1 placed in rest my apeart 
My hand so shook for very fear, 

is 



could couch it right. 

XXI. 

Why need my tongue the issue tell? 
We ran our course, — my charger fell;-^ 
What could he 'gainst the shc«k of hellN^ 

I rolled upon the plain. 
High o'er my head, with threatening hand. 
The spectre shook his naked brand,— 

Yet did the worst romain: 
My dazzled eyes I upward cast,^ 
Not openins hell itself could hlBtft 
TJieir sight like what I saw ! 
fVill on his &ce the moonbeam strookr- 
A ftce could never be mistook! 
I Imew the stem vindictive look. 
And held my breath for awe. 
I saw the face of one who, fled 
To foreiffn dimes, hss long been dead,— 
I well believe the last; 
For ne'er, from visor laised, did staie 
A human wanior, with a glare 

So giimly and so ghast 
Thiioe o'er my head he shook the blade : 
But when to good saint Geoige I prayed, 
(The first time e'er I asked his aid^ 

He plunged it in die sheath; 
And, on his courser mounting light, 
He seemed to vaniah from mv sigfat: 
The moonbeam drooped, and deepest iiigJM 
Sunk down upon the heath.— 
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"Twere long to tell vhat owiae I have 
To knoWhifl face that met me there^ 

Called by hit hatred from the grave, 
To eomber upper air; 

Dead or aliye, good oame had he 
• To be mj mortal enemy/*— 

xxn. 

Manrelled air David of the mount; 
Then, learned in itopy, 'gan reeoont 

Sufih ahanoe bad hap'd of old. 
When oDce, near Noi«am, there did fight 
A ipeotre feU, of fiendiah ndght, 
Id likeness of a Seoltiah knight. 

With Brian Bulmer bold, 
Jjj»4 trained him aigh to disallow 
The aid of his bnusmal vow. 

** And suoh a phantom too, t!s said, 

With highland broad^swonl, taige, and plaid. 
And fingers red with gore, 
b seen in RothiemurDhos' glade. 
Or where the saUe pine-trees shade 
Dark Tomantoul, and Aehnaslaid, 

Dromouehty, or Glenmore.* 
And yet, what'er sueh legends say. 
Of warlike demon, host, or firy. 

On mountain, moor, or plain. 
Spotless in fiiith, in bosom bold, 
Tnie son of ehivaliy should hold 

These midnight terrors vain; 
For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in (he e^l hour, 
When guilt we mediute within. 
Or harbour unrepented sin.»»— 
Lord Marmion turned him half aside. 
And twice to clear his voice he tried. 

Then pressed sir David's hand,—- 
But nought at kngth, in answer said; 
And here their fardier converse staid. 

Each ordering that his band 
Should bowne them with the rising day. 
To Scotland's camp to Uke their way,— 

Such was the king's command. 

xxm. 

Enriy they took Dan-£din's road. 
And I could trace each step they titNle; 
Hill, brook, nor dell, nor rock, nor stone, 
Lies on the path to me unknown. 



Across the furzy hills of Braid. 
They passed the glen and scanty rill. 
And Climbed the opposing bank, until 
They gained llw top of Blackford HiU. 

3CXIV. 
Blackford! on whose uncultured bKast| 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 
A truant-boy, I sought the nest. 
Or listed, as 1 lay at rest. 

While rose, on breezes thin, 
The murmur of the city crowd. 
And, from his steeple jangling loud. 

Saint Giles's mingling oln—* 
Kow, from the summit of the plain. 
Waves all the hill witjh yellow grain; 

And, o'er the landsoape aa I took. 
Nought do I see ttsahanged remai% 

Save the rude eUffs and ehimingbrook: 



^^SiSffir^'sss^ii^s'iS';!'^ 
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To me they make a heavy moan 
Of early finendships past and gone. 

XXV. 
But different fiu: the chanflje has been. 

Since BCarmion, from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 

Upon the bent so brown: 
Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 
Spread all the Borough-moor below,io 
Upland, and dale, and down: — 
A thousand did I say? I ween. 
Thousands on thousands there were see% 
That chequered all the heath between 

The streamlet and the town: • 
In crossing ranks extending fiv. 
Forming a camp irregular; 
Oft giving way where still there stood 
Some rebcs of the old oak wood. 
That darkly huge did intervene. 
And tamed the glaiing white with green: 
In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom's vast array. 

XXVL 
For from Hebodes, dark with rain. 
To eastern Lodon's fertile plain. 
And frt>m the southern Redswire edge 
To fardiest Rosse's rocky ledge; 
From west to east, from south to north, 
Scotland sent all her warriors forth. 
Marmion might hear the milled hum 
Of mvriads up the mountain come; 
The horses' tramp, and tinriing dank 
Where chiefr reviewed their vassal rank. 

And charger's shrilling neigh; 
And see the shifting lines advance. 
While frequent flashed, from shield and lanee^ 
The sun^s refleeted ray. 

xxvu. 

Thin curling in the morning air. 

The wreathes of fidling smoke declare 

To embers now the brands decayed. 

Where the night-watch their fires had made* 

They taw, slow rolling on the plain. 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain. 

And dire artillery's clumsy car. 

By sluggish oxen tugged to war; 

And there were Borthwick's sisters seven,* 

And oulverins which France had given. 

Dl-omened gift! the euns remain 

The conqueror's spou on Flodden plain. 

XXVIIL 
Nor marked they less, where in the air 
A thousand streamers flaanted fair; 
Various in ahape, device, and hue, 
Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue. 
Broad, narrow, awaUow-tailed, and square. 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol,t there 

O'er the pavilions flew." 
Highest ana nUdmost, was descried 
The royal banner floating wide; 
The staff* a pine-tree strong and straight* 
Pitched dec^y in a massive stone. 
Which stiU m memory is showi^ 
Yet bent beneath the standard'* weight, 
Whene'er the wesUra wind unrolled, 
With toil, tfaa hiige and oumbnma fiM, 
And gave to ri«w the daBzlijv field. 
Where, in prottd Seotland'k nmd shield, 
TTie roddfar Hon wasped in gaid.« 

lank of those entitled to di^jJ^^^ttiMr^ ^ ^^ 
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XXIX. 
Utd Mamiian sieved the Iwntwiipft biig|hl^-« 
He fiewed it -with a chiefs deIidiC~* 
Until within bim burned hia Eewt, 
And lightaing from his eye did par^ 

Aft on the battle-dajs 
Sacfa g^anee did ikloon nerer dn^ 

Wlwn atoofung on his prer. 
"Oh! well, lord-lion, hut thoa said. 
T hy king from war&re to dissuade 
Were oat a Tain essay; 
For, by Sc George, were that host mine, 
lHot pover infernal, nor dhdne, 
Sboud onee to peaee my sonl incline. 
Till I had dimmed their armonr's shine 

hi gloffioaa batUe-fnj!**-* 
Answered the bard, of milder mood: 
*'Fair is the sight,— and jet twere goo^ 

Tbst kings wonld think withal. 
When penee and wealth their land has blessed, 
111 better to ait still at rest. 
Than riic^ perehanoe to fidl.** 

XXX. 

flOlon the ipot l«d Mannion flU^vd, 

lor birer wiini he ne^ anmejed. 
When mtttd with the martial show 
That peopled all the phun below. 
The wandering eye ooold o^ it go^ 
Aad mark tfie distant eity glow 



With bloomy splendour red; 

For on the amdke-wreafths, hnge and alow. 

That roond her sable tonets flow, 
The m uiid ng beams were shed. 

And tagged tbun with a Inslre ptond. 

Like diat whiah streaks a thonder-eload. 

Soeh dmdky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the hnge casde holds ita state. 
And all the steep slope down, 

^KHfeoae ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

FQed deep aad massy, dose and hig^ 
Bfinn own nnnantio te/wnl 
Bat northward fiur, with porer bfaoe. 
On Oehil moontaias fell the rays, 
Aad, as eaeh healhy top they kissed, 
h eieamcd a porple amethTSt 

toader the shores oC Fife yon saw; 

Here Preatoe-bay, and Berwick-law; 
And, broad between them rolled, 
The gallant Aith the eye mxrht noto^ 
Whoae isia&ds on its bosom ioat 
like emeralds chased in gold. 

Fitz-Enstaee' heart felt closely pent; 

As if to i^Te his rapture ^ent, 
The spar he to his chaiger len^ 

And laiaed hia bridal-band, 
Aad, making demi-vank in air. 
Cried, •« Where's die coward that wo«ld not d 

To fight fisrsaehafamd!'* 
The lion smiled his joy to see; 
Kar M armidn'a frown repressed his glee. 

XXXI. 
Thus while ther locked, a floaridi proud. 
Inhere min|^ tramp and clarion loud, 

And fife, and kettle-dram, 
Asd saekbot deep, and psalteiy, 
Aad war-pipe with discordant cry, 
Asd cymbal cbMeriag to the sky, 
Ifakii^ wild music bold and high. 



And thus the lion spoke:^ 
<* Thus clamoored stin the wi 
The king to mam his way has ta*en. 
Or to St Chatherine's otSienne, 

Or chu»el of St Roc«pie. 
To yott they speak of martial feme^ 
Bat me remind of peaceful game. 

When blither was their Jieer, 
Thrilling in Falkland woods the air. 
In signal none his steed should spare. 
Bat strive which foremost might repair 

To the down&ll of the deer. 

xxxn. 

« Nor less,** he said,-*** when hMkiag AiO, 
1 riew yon empress of the north 

Sit on herhill^p throne; 
Her palace's impenal bowers. 
Her castle, pnxn to hostile powers, 
Her stately halls and holy towers— 

Nor less," he said, « I moan , 
To think what wo mischance may brag^ 
And how these meny bells amy ting 
The death dim of oar gallant klajgr 

Or, with their laroin, call 
The binghers forth to wateh and wtid, 
*Gainst soathem sack and fires to gaard 

Don-Edin's leagnovd walL-- 
Bat not for my presaging thoa|ht. 
*^eam conooest sore, or cheaply baaght! 

Lord Btarmion, I say nay ^— 
God is the euider of the field. 
He breaks me champion's spear aad shbid^ * 

But thou thysdf shalt smr. 
When ioins yen host In deadly stowra, 
That iuigland's dames most weep inbawar, 

Her monks the death-mass auig; 
For nerer saw'st thoa such a power 

led on by such a king." 
And noW| down winding to die plain. 
The barriers of the camp the^ gaia. 

And there ther make a stay.— 
There sUys the minstrd, till he flii^ 
His hand o'er eyery border string. 
And fit his harp the pomp to sing 
Of Scotland's ancient court and lung. 

In the succeeding lay. 



Did an the 
Ihe wbilat the beUs, wtth distant ddme, 
HenrOy lolled the hoar of prime. 



INTRODUCTION TO CANTO Y. 

TO GBOR6E ELUS, Emu 

Edhiurgh, 
Wanr dark December jglooms the day, 
And takes oar automo joys away; 
When short and scant die sunbeam throws. 
Upon the weary waste of mows, 
A cold and profitless regaHL 
Like patron on a needy hard; 
When sylvan ocenpation^ done, 
And o'er the chimney rests the gu. 
And hang, in i<Be tro^y, near, 
The game^poctal, nshing-rod, and spear; 
When wiry terrier^ ro^pi andgrim. 
And greyhuand, with hn tengch of linib. 
And pointer, now employed no morc^ 
CumoOT our parloor^s narrow fioor; 
When in his staU the hnpatient rteed 
Is long e on d cm aed to rest and feed; 
When finom our snow-encireled bome^ 
Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam. 
Since path ia none, mve tlutt to bring 
The needfel water firom the spring; 
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When wrinkled nevt-page, tfariee eonn'd o'er, 
BqraOes the dieaiqr hoar no more. 
Ana darfclinc poUudai^ oroned. 
Inveighs againit the lingering poit, 
And answering hoosewite sore oomphdns 
Of carrier's snow-impeded wains: 
When sQoh the eountiy cheer, I come, 
Well pleased, to seek our city home; 
For conTerse, and for books to change 
The forest's melancholy raiwe. 
And welcome, with renewed delight, 
The bniy day and social night. 

Not here need my despondmg riiyme 
Ijonent the ratages of time. 
As erst by Newarii's riren towers, 
And Ettnck stripped of forest bowers.* 
True, — Caledonurs queen is changed,! 
Since, on her dodcr summit ranged. 
Within iU steepy Imiita pent. 
By bulwark, line, and battlement. 
And flanking towers, and laky flood, 
Goarded ana garrisoned she stood. 
Denying entrance or resort. 
Save at each tall embattled port{ 
Above whose arch, suspended, hong 
Portcollis spiked with iron prong. 
That long is gone, — but not so long. 
Since, early closed, and opening liSe, 
Jealous rerolTed the studoed girte. 
Whose task, from eve to m(uiiing tide, 
A wicket churlishly suppUed. 
Stem then, and steel-girt was thy brow, 
Dun-Edin! O, how altered now, 
When safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sit'st, like empress at her spent. 
And, liberal, unconnned, and free, 
Flin«ng thy white arms to the sea,* 
For thy dm doud with umbered lower. 
That hung o'er diff, and lake, and tower, 
Thoa gleam'st against the western ray 
Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 

Not she, the ehampioness of olo. 
In Spenser's magic tale enrolled,— i 
She for the charmed spear renowned. 
Which forced each kmght to kiss the groand,— > 
Not she more changed, when placed at rest. 
What time she was Malbecco^ gaest,t 
She gave to flow her maiden Test; 
When from the corslet's grasp reUered, 
Free to the sight her bosom heavedf 
Sweet was her blue eye's modest smile. 
Erst hidden by the ayentayle; 
And down her shoulders graoefbl rolled 
Her looks profuse, of paly gtdd. 
They who whilome, in micmight fight. 
Had martelled at her matchless m^t. 
No less her maiden charms approved. 
But looking liked, and Uking loved^ 
The sight could jealous pangs beguile. 
And ehaim Malbeeco's cares awhile; 
And he. the wanderins squire of dames, 
Forgot nis C(dumbellirs claims, 
And passion, erst unknown, could gain 
The breast of blunt sir Satyrane; 
Nor dorvt ligfafc Pftridel advance. 
Bold as he was, a looser glance.— 
She diarmed, at once, and tamed the heart, 
Ineomparable Britomarte! 



* See lutrodsedoQ to 
tSeeMTheFsiryqii 
|*«ForeT«ryowlMr 
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and every one her loved." 



So thou, fittr city! diaanayed 
Of battled wall, and rampart's aid. 
As stately seem'st, but lovelier fiyr 
Than in that panoply of war. 
Nor deem that frt>m thy fenceless throna 
Strength and security are flown; 
Still, as of yore, queen of the north! 
Still canst thou send thy children forth. 
Ne'er readier at alarm-bell's call 
Thy buinhers rose to man thy wall. 
Than now, in danger, shall be thine, 
Thy dauntless voluntary line; 
For fosse and turret proud to stand. 
Their breasts the bulwarks of the land. 
Thv thousands, trained to martial t<Nl, 
Full red would stain their native soil. 
Ere from thy mural crown there fell 
The slipihteait knosp, or pinnacle. 
And if It come,'— as come it may, 
Dun-Edin! that eventful day. 
Renowned for hospitable deed*. 
That virtue much with heaven may plead^ 
In patriarchal times whose cat^e^ 
Descending angels deiened to soare; 
That claim ma^ wrestle blessings down 
On those who fight for the good town. 
Destined in every age to be 
Refuge of injured royalty; 
Since first, when conquering ToriL arose. 
To Henry meek she gave r^ose,* 
Till late, with wonder, grie^ and nwe. 
Great Bourbon's relics, sad she saw. 

Truce to these thoughts! — for, as they riae^ 
How gladly I avert ibine eyes. 
Bodings, or true or false, to cnange. 
For fiction's fidr romantic range. 
Or for tradition's dubious light. 
That hovers twizt the day and nig^iit: 
Dazzling alternately and dim. 
Her wavering lamp I'd rather trim. 
Knights, sqmreL and lovely dames to see^ 
Creation of my fantasy. 
Than gaze abroad on reel^ fen. 
And nuike of mists invading men.— 
Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull December's gloomy noon.^ 
The moonlight than the fog of frost? 
And can we say, which cheats the moat? 

But who shall teach my harp to gain 
A sound of the romantic strain. 
Whose Anglo-Norman tones whilcre 
Gould win the royal Henry's ear,^ 
Famed Beauclerc caUed, for that he loved 
The minstrel, and his lay approved? 
Who shall these lingering notes redeem« 
Decaying on oblivion's stream; 
Such notes as from the Breton tongue 
Marie translated, Blondel suns?—- 
O! bom, time's ravage to repair. 
And make the dying muse thy care; 
Who, when his scyuie her hinry foe 
Was poising for the final blow. 
The weapon Scorn his hand coidd wring 
And break his glass, and shear liis wi^^ 
And bid, reviving in his strain. 
The gentle poet live again; 
Thou, who canst give to lightest Uy 
An unpedantic moral gay. 
Nor less the dullest theme bid flit 
On wings of unexpected wit; 
In letters, as i» life, approved. 
Example bonoored; and belove^t 
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il to liie bird impirt 
A leaoB of tfaj magi* art, 
To win at onee tlie head and beait,— 
Atoaee to diarm, Inatroet, and mend, 
Uj gaide» mr patten, and my friend! 
fiaek minatrel lenoa to beatow 
Be loos thj pleanng taak,— 4rat, O ! 
Ko move 1^ thy »»*tnp | ff i^m^ii 
What Sew Mttpraatiie, all can pnadi, 
VTidi evea patienoe to endure 



_ . . anileare. 

I boait affliction's pangs sobdued 
Bf mild nod manly fortitude. 
EmjKlh, the leaaon has been giTen{ 
Foibcd the repetition, Uearen! 

Come listen, then! for thou hast known. 
And loffcd the minstrel's Tanring tone. 
Who, like his border sires <tt old. 
Waked n vild meaaore, rode and bold, 
Till WlndaoHa oaks, and Ascot plain. 
Wkh wonder heard the northern sMn. 
Come, liatesi!— bold in thy apphniie. 
The hard shall aopni pedantic laws, 
Aad, as the asieidni ait could stain 
AehievemenU on the storied pane, 
hregolaily traced and planned, 
ftit ret ao glowing and so grand; 
So AaD he atrive, in changeful hue, 
Kdd, fimat, and combat, to renew, 
Aad kfiea, and avma, and harpers' riee» 
AnAanthepon^ofchivahy. *^ 



Td 



Fsst Tsn the SeotLish warriors there. 
Upon the aouthem band to stare; 
And envy with their wonder rose. 
To see soeh well-anpoiDted foes; 
Sodk length of dialta, such mighty bowi, 



euro T. 

THICOUST. 

h 

k baa left the hiUs of Bndd; 
The barrier gnard hare open made 
(So lindeaay bade) the Dalisade| 
That doaed the lentea ground. 
Their men the warders backward drew. 
And carried pikes aa they rode throogh. 



Utaooi^ linka of mail, and plates of steel. 
When, rattling upon floden yal^ 
The dotib-yaid airows flew like haiL^ 

IL 
Kor leas did Blarmion'a skilful Tiew 
Qmce eterj line and squadron throngh; 
Aid mneh be marrelled one small land 
Could maxahal forth such iraaious band: 

For mea-atFarms were here. 
Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 
Ue iron towers for strength and weight, 
(h Flemlah steeds of bone and height. 

With battle-axe and spear. 
iM^g knights and squires, a lighter train, 
ftactiaed meir chargers on the plain, 
Bf aid of leg, of hand, and rein. 

Each warlike feat to show; 
To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain, 
lndhi|^ aorrett, that not m vain 
The sword^iwar might descei 

n» ibwMMk«|»g cmque below. « 



On 



He saw the hardy burghttt there 
March armed, on foot, with ftcey boe,7 

For Yisor they wore none. 
Nor waring plume, nor crest of knight; 
But burniAed were their cortlets bright. 
Their brigantines, and gorgeU light. 

Like yetj silver shone. 
Lonajnkes they had for standing fi|^ 

Two-handed swords they wore. 
And many wielded mace of weight. 
And bucklers bright they bore. ' 
UL 
On foot the yeoman too," but dressed 
In his steel jack, a swarthy Test, 

With iron quilted well; 
Each at his back, (a slender store,) 
His forty days' prorision bore. 

As feudal statutes telL 
His arms were halbert, axe, or spear, 
A cross-bow there, a hagbnt here, 

A dagger-knife, and brsnd— 
Sober he seemed, and sad of cheer. 
As loth to leare his cottage dear. 

And mareh to foreian strand; 
Or musing, who would guide his steer. 

To tiU the follow land. 
Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did aught of dastard terror lie;-* 

More dreadful for his ire 
Than theirs, who, scorning danger's naanep 
In eager mood to battle came. 
Their valour like light straw on ilame^ 

A fierce but foding fire. 

IV. 

Not so the boidei^' . -— bred to war. 
He knew the battle's din a&r. 

And joyed to bear it swelL 
His peaedul da^r was slothfol ease; 
Nor harp, nor pipe, his ear could please, 

like the loud sloean yeU. 
On active steed, with lance and blade. 
The light armed pricker plied his trade, — 

Let nobles fight for fome; 
Let vassals follow where they lead. 
Burghers, to guard their townships, bleed. 

But war's the borderers* game. 
Their gain, their glory, their delirht. 
To sleep the day, maraud die night, 

0*er mountain, moss, and moor; 
Joyful to fight they took their way. 
Scarce earing who might win the day. 

Their bootf was secure. 
These, as lora Marmion's train passed by. 
Looked on, at first, with careless eye. 
Nor marvelled auj^t, well taught to know 
The form and force of £nfi;lish bow. 

But when they saw the lord arrayed 
In mlendid arms, and rich brocade. 
Each borderer to his kinsman said, 
<« Hist, Rinnn! seest thou there! 

Canst auess which road theyli homeward ride 

O! coud we but, on border side, 

By Ensdale glen, or LiddeU*8 tide. 
Beset a prize so fiur! 

That fongless lion, too, their guide. 

Might chance to lose his blistering hide; 

Brown Maudlin, of that doublet pied. 
Could make a klitle rare.** 

V. 
Next, Marmion marked the Celtic raaa 
Of dmerent language, form, and fooe^ 
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A ymAooM raee of mini 
Jvft tlien the diiaft their tribes arrmd. 
And vild and eniah waahbuiee made. 
The ohemieiea treway and belted plaid) 
And ▼aiyiaf notes the war-pipes hvsftdf 

To evciy isanring elant 
WiM through their red or sable hair 
Looked oat dMir eres, vith savage stare. 

On Marmion as he past; 
Their legs above the knee were bare; 
Their firame was nnewj, short, and spare. 

And hardened to the blast; 
' Of tsller race, the ehie& they own 
Were by the eaglets nliunage known. 
The hunted red-deer's undressed hide 
Their hainr buskins well supplied; 
The graeerul bonnet decked their head; 
Baek from their shoulders hung the plaid; 

A broad-sword of unwieldy fength, 
A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

A studded taige they wore. 
And quivers, bows, and shafts,— but, O! 
Short was the shaft, and weak the bow. 

To that which England bore. 
The Isles-men cairied at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 
They raised a wild and wonderins 07, 
As with his guide rode Marmion oy. 
Loud were their damouHng tongues, as whok 
The clangiiui; sea-fowl leave the Ten, 
And, with their cries discordant mixed, 
Grambled and yelled the pipes betwixt 

VL 

Thus throorii the Scottish camp thej passed. 
And reached the eity gate at last, 
Where all around, a wakeful guard. 
Armed burghers kept their wateh and irard. 
Well had they cause of jealous fear, 
When lar encamped, in field so near. 
The borderer ana the mountaineer. 
As through the bustling streete thej go^ 
All was alive with martial show; 
At every turn, with dinning clang. 
The armourer's anvil olashedana rang. 
Or teiled the swaithy smith, to wheel 
The bar that arms the charger's heel; 
Or axe, or fidchion to the side 
OTiamng grindstone was applied. 

Pftge, groom, and sauire, with hu 

Through street, and lane, and mi^., 
Bore lance, or easque, or sword; 

While burriiers, with important fiice. 
Describe each new-come lord. 

Discussed his lineage, told his name. 

His following:* ana his warlike fiune.*' 
The lion led tolodsing meet. 
Which high o'eriooked the crowded street; 

There must the baron rest. 
Till past the hcnr of vesper tide, 
And then to Holr-Rood must ride,— 

Sobh was the king's behest 
Meanwhile the lion^s care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines,^ 

To Afsnnion and his train; 
And when the appointed hour succeeds. 
The baron dons his peacdbl weeds. 
And fisUowing Lindesay as he lead^ 

The palace halls they gain. 
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Old Holy-Rood lung merrily, 

That night, with wnasd, mirth, and g)ees 

King James within her priocely bower 

Feasted the chiefs of Scotland's power. 

Summoned to spend the parting hour; 
For he had charged, tut liis array 
Should southward march by break of dif. 
WeU loved that iplendid monarch iqre 

The banquet and the aoag. 
By day the tourney, and by night 
The merry dance, traced fast and light. 
The masquers quaint, the pageant bri^ 

The revel loud and long. 
This feast outshone his banquets past; 
It was his blithest,— and his last 

The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay. 

Cast on the court a dancing rsy; 

Here to the harp did mimstrels siag; 

There ladies touched a softer string; 

With long^eared cap, and motley nest. 

The licensed Ibol retailed his jest; 

His magic tricks the jiiggler plied; 

At dice and draoghU the g;altantB viodf 
While some, in close recess apart, 
Courted the ladies of their hevt, 

Nor courted them in vaia; 
For often, in the parting hoar. 
Victorious love asserts his power 

O'er coldness and disdain; 

And flinty is her heart, esii fmw 

To battle march a lover true,— 

Can hear, perchance, his last adieu. 

Nor own her share of pain. 

vnL 

Throoph this aiized crowd «f glee aad 
The king to greet lord Msrmion eamej 

While, reverend, all made room. 
An easy task it was, 1 trow. 
King James's manly form to know, 
Althousih, his covtesy to diow, 
He dofled, to Marmion bending l<nr. 

His broiderad ei^ and plume. 
For royal were his garb and mien. 

His cloak, of crimson velvet piled. 
Trimmed with the fur of martin wild; 
His vest of changeful spttin sheen. 

The dazzled ewe beguiled; 
His gorgeous collar hung adown, 
Wrouriit with the badfe of Scotlaiid* 
The thistle brave, of old renown; 
His trusty blade, Toledo right. 
Descended from a baldric bright; 
White were his buskins, on the heel 
His spun inlaid of gold and steel; 
His bonnet, all <^ crimson fiur, 
Was buttoned with a mby rare: 
And Marmioa deemed he ne'er had aei 
A prince of such a aoblemien. 

EC. 

The monarch'* form was nuddle sme; 
For feat of strength, or exercise. 

Shaped in proportion fiur; 
And hazel was his ea§^e eye, 
And auburn of the deepest dye 

His short curled beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance. 
And firm his stinvp m the lists; 
And, oh! he had that merry ghnca 
That seldom hdy ^ heart lisEal 
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Uglitlj from fidr to tar be tw. 
And lored to plead, lament, aad iwr- 
Smt lightly von, and alioft-lifed pai|y 
For Atouoxht flddom ngh to -vain. 
I wd he jojred in hanqoet-bowor; 
Sot, vld hia mirth, Hwas often Urange, 
Hov aoddenly his eheer ivwdd change. 
His look o'erenat and lover, 
1^ in n sadden torn, he felt 
The prenaare of his Iron hah, 
That booDd his breast in penanae pain, 
In memoiy of his fitther alaln.io 
Even ao tvna atrange hov evermore, 
Soon aa the pnnaine pang vaa o'er. 
Forward he nnhed^ With doaUe g^e^ 
Into tiie Btrema of retebr: 
ThnB, di m a ecn object of aSnght 
Siactlea the oourser in bis flight. 
And half he halts, half springs aside; 
Bot feels die quiekening spur applied, 
kaA^ Straining on the tightened rein. 
Seovn doubly swift o^ hill and plain. 

X. 
OVr Tamrr*' heart, the eomliers saj» 
Sir Ho^ the henm'a wife held sway;!! 

To Seotiand's oooit sheeame. 
To be n boatue for her lord. 
Who Ceatfoid^ gaUant heart had 
And with the kinig to make 
Had aent hia lofd/ dame, 
lor to that Imty free alone 
Did the gar king allegianee own; 
For the nir queen of Franee 



Seat him a Tarqnois 

Ihim, aaber 



and glove, 
'J it and kwe^ 
For her to breik a lanoe;**" 
And strike three alrofcea with Scottish brand. 
And march three milea on aonthron land. 
And bid the bnnners of his band 

In Eni^ish breezes dance. 
And thaa, for Fmnee'a qneen he drast 
His manlj limbs in mailed vests 
And thna ndixdtted En^sh feir, 
Hii inmost ooonsds stdl to share; 
And thna, for both, he madlr planned 
The rain of himaelf and land! 

And yet, the aooth to tell, 
Nor Bi^nnd*8 feir, nor France's queen. 
Were vocth one pearl-drop brisfat and sheen. 
From Margaret's eyes that fell,^- 
Uii own queen Marfpffet, who, in Lithgow>fe 

bower, 
AU lonely sat, and wept the weary hour. 

XI. 
The queen aiU lone in lithgow pile. 

And weeps the weaxy day, 
The var against her native soil. 
Her monareh's risk in batde bradr*- 
And in gay Holy Bood, the while, 
Dnme Heron rises with a smile 

Upon the harp to play. 
Fair was her rounded arm, aa o*er 

The atrings her fingers flew; 
And m she touched, and tuned them ail. 
Ever kcr bosom's rise and fell 
Was plainer given to view; 
Fori^ for heat, was laid aside. 
Her wimple, and her hood untied 
Aad first she pitohed her voice to smg. 
Thai glaneed ner dark eye on the king, 



the 



nng, 



And In^gfaed, and bluahed, aaA oft did mgr 
Her pretty oath, by yea and nay. 
She eouM nat, wooid not, durst not phy! 
At length, upon the harp, with glea, 
Minaled with arah aimpUaity, 
A son, yet lively air she rung, 
WhUe Ums the wily hidy sui^. 
XIL 



liAOT HERON'S SONtS. 

O, young Lochinvar is oosse oat of dm west, 
Through all the wide bonier his steed wis the beat; 
And Mve hia good broadiwstd he weajpona had 

none. 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So feithful in love, and so dauDdem in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not §ut 

atone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there waa 

none; 
But, ere he alighted at Nedierby gate. 
The bride had consented, the gallant came lafee: 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the (air Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So bddlT be entered the Netherby hall. 
Among brideVmen, and kinsmen, and brothara, 

andaU: 
Then spoke the bride's fether, his hand on hia 

sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom mid never a 

woro,) 
<* O come ye in peace here, or come je in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young lord t4)chinvar?* 

I long woo'd your dauriitcr, my suit you denied; 
Love sweUsUke the Solway, but ebbs like its tidet 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
That would ghully be bride to the young Loehi»- 

var." 

The bride Ussed the goblet; the knight took it uo, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he tnrew down the 

cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 

sigh. 
With a smile on her fips, nd a tear m her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar^ — 
« Now tread we n measure!" said young Lochin- 
var. 
So stately his fi)rm, and ao lovely his fece. 
That never a haU aueb a galliard did grace; 
While her mother ^d fret, and her fether did ftune. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume; 
And the bride-maidena whispered, ** Twere befr* 

terby&r 
To have matched our fetr oonnn with young 

Lochinvar." 
One touch to her hand, and one word in her car. 
When they reached the haU-door, and the chaipr 

stood near; 
So light to the croupe the finrladv he awuim, 
So light to the sndifie befine her he snnmg^ 
•< She hr woo! we are gone, over bank* haih» •■■ 

Theyllhivefieel steeds duAfiDttovv' 
Loehinvar. 
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There vmi mounting "mong Gmnet of the NeCh- 

eibrelan; 
Fonterfl,Fenwi<iAc8, and "MxugncftM^ thejrade and 

thej nui: 
There iras noing and chafing, on Gannobie Lee, 
JBtat the loflt bride of Netherbj ne'er did thej aee. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
fhve je e'er heard of gallant like young LodiinTir ? 

xm. 

The monarch o'er the svren hung. 

And beat the measure as she sung; 

And, {»reBsinff closer, and more near. 

He whispered praises in her ear. 

In loud applanse, the ^ortiers tied| 

And ladies winked, and spoke aside. 

The witching dame to Marmion threw 
A glance, where seemed to reizn 

The pride that claims applanses due. 

And of her ro^al con<|aest, too, 
A real or feigned disdain: 
Familiar was the look, and told, 
Marmion and she were friends of old. 

The king observed their meeting eyes. 

With something like displeased sorpriaei 

For monarohs ill can rivals broOk, 

Even in a word, or smile, or look. 

Straight took he forth the parchment broad. 

Which Marmion's high commission showed: 
« Our borders sacked by manv a raid. 
Our peaceful liegemen robbed," he said| 
*' On day of truce our warden slain. 
Stout Barton killed, his vessels ta'ei^^ 

Unworthy were we here to reign, 

Should these for vengeance cry in vain) 

Our full defiance, hate, and scorn. 

Oar herald has to Henry borne." 

XIV. 
He pansed, and led where Douglas stood. 
And with stem eye the pageant viewed: 

I mean that Doiuias, sixth of yore. 

Who coronet of Angus bore. 
And, when his blood and heart were high, 
IMd the third James in camp defy, 
And idl his minions led to die 

On Lauder's dreaiy flat: 
Princes and favourites long grew tame, 
And trembled at the homely name 

Of Archibald Bell-the-cat{» 
The same who left the dusky vale 
Of Hermitage in Liddesdale, 

Ito dungeons, and its towers. 
Where Bothwell's turrets brave the air, 
And Bothwell bank is. blooming fair, 

To fix his princely bowers. 
Though now, in age, he had laid down 
Ifis armour for the peaceful gown. 

And for a staff bis brand; 
Tet often would flash forth the fire. 
That eould^ in youth, a monarch's ire 

And minion's pride withstand; 
And even that day, at council board. 

Unapt to sooth his sovereign's mood, 

Agamst the war had Angus stood. 
And chafed his royal lordJ^ 

XV. 
Hisgiant-form, like rained tower, 

Thonrii fallen iU muscles' brawny Tiqnt, '* 

Huge-boned, and tall, and grim, and gaont. 
Seemed o'er the gaudy soene to lower: 

His looks and beara in silver groiri 

Hit cyebnArt kept their able line. 



Near Doogiaa when the monarch stoodg 
His bitter speeoh he thus pursued^— 
'* Lord l^nnion, since these letters ssj. 
That in tne north too needs most stay. 

While slightest hopes of peace remain^ 
Uneourleous speech ft were, and stem. 
To say— Return to Lindis&rn, 
Until my herald come aeain.-— 
Then rest you in Tantallon holdji^ 
Your host shall be the Doug^ bold,— 
A chief unlike his sires of old. 
He wears their motto on hta blade, i* 
Their blason o'er his towers displayedi^ 
Tet loves his sovereign to oppose. 
More than to feoe his country's foes. 
And, I bethink me, by St Stephen, 
But e'en this mom to me was given 
A prize, the first firuits of the war, 
Ta'en by a galley firom Dunbar, 
A bevy of the maids of heaven. 
Under your guard, these holy maids 
Shall safe return to cloister shades. 
And, while they at Tantallon stay. 
Requiem for Cochran's soul may say.** 
And, with the slauchtered fevourite i 
Across the monarch's brow there < 
A cloud of ire, remorse, and i 

XVL 
In answer nought could Angus speak; 
His proud heart swelled wdl ni^ to break 
He turned aside, and down his Mieek 

A burning tear there stole. 
His hand the monarch sudden took. 
That sight his kind heart could not hrooki 

**Now, bv the Brace's soul, 
Angus, my nasty speech for^ve! 
For sure as doth his spirit live. 
As he said of the Douglas old, 

I well mar say of you,— 
That never king did subject hold. 
In neech more free, in war more bold. 

More tender, and more true;* 
Foigive me, Douglas, once again."— 
And, while the king his hand did straii^ 
The old man's tears fell down like rain. 
To sieze the moment Marmion tried. 
And whispered to the king aside: 
** Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed! 
A child will weep a bramble's smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part, 
A stripling for a woman's heart: 
But wo awaits a countiy, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. ' 
Then, oh! what omen, dark and hieh. 
When DouQ^ wets his manly eye!"-* 

XVIL ~"^ 
Dinleaaed was James, that stranger viewed 
Ana tampered with his changing mood. 
** Laueh those that can, weep tfa^se that may,' 
Thus did the fieiy monarch say, 
(( Southward I march by break of day ; 
And if within Tantallon strong. 
The good lord Marmion tarries lone. 
Perchance our meeting next may fill 
At Tamworth, in his castle-halL"— 
The haughty Marmion felt the taunt. 
And aniwerad, grave, the royal vaunt: 
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I bonoaied were 
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IDT humble lioB 
IT in its bnlls kiiw James ihoald eome} 
But Nottincimm nas arohers good, ^ 
And Torkahire men are itera of mooS; 
KoBtlmm.brian |»rieker« wild and rude. 
Qb Derty luUa the paths are fteep; 
In Onae and Tyne tne fords are deep: 
And manj a banner will be torn. 
And many- a knight to earth be borne. 
And many a alieaf of aiTOWs spent, 
Ere SootIand*8 king shall eross the Trent: 



Tct panae, bniTe prinee, while yet yoa may." 
The monacreh lightly tamed away. 
And to hia nobles loud did call,— 
•^Uords; tothe danee,— a hall ! ahall!'« 
Hjmsrn bia doak and sword fknng by. 
And led dame Heron gallantly; 
And minatrels, st the roysl order, 
Boi^ out ■ " Bhie bonnets o'er the border.** 

XYIIL 
Leave we these rcrels now, to teD 
Wlnt to St. Hilda'k maids befe], 
Wboae g*UcT, as they sailed again 
To Whitby, hr a Seot was ta*en. 
Nov at Don-Edin did they bide. 
Tin Janes shoold of their fate oeeide; 

And soon, hy hia eommand. 
Were gently aammoned to prepare 
To joom^ nnder Marmion\ «are. 
As eaeoit honoored, safe, and fidr, 

Apin to Enriish land. 
The dbbeaa told her ohamlet o'er. 
Nor knew which saint she shoold implore; 
For, when die thoaciht of Constance, sore 

She feared lord Blannion's mood. 
And jn%e what Clara mast have felt! 
The sword, that hung in Marmion's belt, 

Had drank De Wilton's blood. 
Uawitttngly, k ing James had given. 

As gaud to Wlutby's diades, 
The mso moat dreaded under beaten 

Bj these defimceless maids; 
Tet what pedtion eoold avail. 
Or who would listen to the tde 
or woman, prisoner, and nun. 
Mid hnade of a war begun? 
They deesned it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of their dangerous guide. 

XIX. 
Their lod|mf> lo die king assigned. 
To Marmion^s, as their guardian, joined; 
And thna it fell, thaL passing nig^ 
The palmer caught the abbess' eye. 



im by a scroll. 
She had a secret to reveal. 
That mneh coneeraed the chursh's weal. 

And health of sinner's soul; 
And with d«ep charge of secrecy, 

She named a place to meet. 
Within an open oaleony. 
That hvng firom dizzy pitch, and high. 

Above the stately street; 
To whieh, as common to each home, 
At n^^ they mig^ in secret come. 

XX. 

At ni|^ in secret, there they t 
The palnier and the holy dame. 
The moon aaums; the doads rode high. 
And all the dty nam was by. 
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Upon the street, where late beftro 

Did din of war and warriors roar. 
You might have heard a pebble fell, 

A beede hum, a cricket sing, 

An owlet flap his boding wing 
On Giles's steeple tall. 
The antique buildings, climbing hig^ 
Whose Godue feontleu soag^t the sky. 

Were here wrapt deep in shade; 
There on their brows the moonbeam hnkm 
Through the feint wreaths of silvtiy imgfce^ 

And on the casements played. 
And other light was none to see^ 

Save torches gliding fer, 
Before sonie chieftain of degrecy 
Who left the royal revelry 

To bowne him for the war.— 
A solemn scene the abbemehose! 
A solemn boor, her secret to disslose. 

XXL 

" O, holy palmer!" she began,— 
<* For sure he must be sainted man. 
Whose blessed feet have trod the groiad 
Where the Redeemer's tomb is feand^- 
For his dear church's sake, mr tale 
Attend, nor deem of light avail. 
Though I must speak & worldly love,— 
How vain to those who wed above! 
De Wilton and lord Mannion woo'd 
Chura de Clare, of Gloster's blood: 
rule it wera of Whitby's dame. 
To say of that same blood I came;^ 
And once, when jealous rage was nigh. 
Lord Biannion said despiteously, 
Wilton was traitor in his heart. 
And had made league with Mutin SwBrt,!^ 
When he came here on Simnd's part; 
And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefidd's plain, — 
And down he threw his glove>-die thing 
Was tried, as wont, before the king; 
Where frankly did De Wilton own. 
That Swart in Guelders he had known; 
And that between them then there went 
Some scroll of courteous compliment. 
For this he to his casde sent; 
But when his messenger returned. 
Judge how De Wilton's fury bumedl 
For in his packet there were laid 
Letters that daimed disloyd ud. 
And proved king Heniyls cause betrqred. 
His feme thus blighted, in the Add 
He strove to dear, by tpear and shidd;— 
To clear his feme in vain he strove. 
For wondrous are His ways above ! 
Perchance some form was unobserved: 
Perchance in prsyer, or feith, he iwerved|U 
Else how could guiltless ohamnlon qutil. 
Or how the blessed orded feUr 

xxn. 

His squire, who now De Wilton saw 
As recreant doomed to suifer law, 

Bepentant, owned in vain. 
That, while he had the serous in eare, 
A stranger mdden, pnssine fiur. 
Had drenched him with a oevenge n 

His words no feith could gain. 
With Clare done he credence woo. 
Who, rather than wed Marmioii^ 
Did to Saint Hilda's shrine repair. 
To give our house her livings feir. 
And die a VMtd vofkem diBi%- 
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Tbe Impoln from tke cnth waa glv«D, 
But bent her to the paths of hemTon. 
A purer heart, a loinelier maid, 
Wer sheltered her in Whilb]r'i diade, 
No. not sinee Saxon Edelfled; 
OdJt one trace of earthly ttain, 
That for her lover's loss 



I a aorrov Tain, 
And monnurs at the oross.— 
And then her heritam2---it goea 

Aloofpthe banks of Tame; 
Deep fields of grain the reaper mo 
In meadows rich the hdfier lows, 
The fidooner, and huntsman, kniowa 

Its woodlands for the same. 
Shune were it to saint Hilda dear. 
And I, her humble vot^vsa ha?e. 

Should do a deadlT m. 
Her temple spoiled Before mine eyes, 
If this me Atarmion such a prize 

By my eonsent should win; 
Yet hath our boisterous monareh sworn. 
That Clare shall from our house be torn: 
And grievous cause have I to fear, 
Such mandate doth lord Marmion bear. 

XXHL 

** Now, prisoner, helpless, and betrayed 
To evil pow«r, I claim thine aid, 

Br eveiT step that thou hast trod 
To ikoly shrine, and grotto dim, 
By every martyr's tortured limb, 
By angd, saint, and seraphim, 
And bv the church of God! 
For man: — When Wilton was betrayed. 
And with his soulre forced letters laid. 
She was, alas! that sinfiu maid. 

By whom the deed was done.— 
O! shame and horror to be said, 

She was— « perjured nun! 
No deik in all the land, like her. 
Traced quaint and raiying character. 
Perchance you may a marvel deem. 

That Mwmion*8 paramour 
(For such vile tbin^ she was) dioold scheme 

Her lover's nuptial hour; 
But o'er him thus she hoped to gain, 
Asprivj to his honour's stain. 

Illimitable power. 
For this she secretly retained 
Each proof that might the plot reteal» 
Instructions with his hand and seal: 
And thus saint Hilda deigned. 
Through sinner's perfidy impure. 
Her hwise's glory to secure. 
And Clare's immortal w(»l. 

xxiy. 

« *Twere long, and needless, here to teU, 
How to my hand these papers feU; 

With me they must not stay. 
Saint Hilda keep her abbess true ! 
Who knows what mtrage he might do. 

While journeying by the way?-— 

blessed sahit, if e¥r again 

1 Tentunius leave thr calm domain. 
To travel or by fauia or main. 

Deep penanee may I pay! 
Now, saintly palmer, matk niy pnyerf 
I ^ve this packet to thy eare, 
For thee to stop tiiey wiH not dvef 

And, O! with csntioas splM! 



To Wolsey'shand the papcn bring. 
That he may show them 10 the king; 

And. foi^thy weD-earBod aseed. 
Thou holy man, at Whitby's shrine 
A weekly mass shall stUl be thme. 

While priesta can sing and read.— - 
What aU'st thou?— Spedc !'^-*-For as he taofc 
The charge, a strong emotion shook 

His firame; and, ere reply. 
They heard a iaint, yet shrilly tone. 
Like disumt clarion feeUr blown, 

That on the breeze dia die; 
And loud the abbess shrieked in fear, 
« Saint Withold save us.>— What is heve^ 

Look at von city cross ! 
See on its oattled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scntoheons seem to reay 

And blazoned banners toss!" 
XXV. 
Dun-Edin's cross, i* a pillared stone, 
Boie on a turret octagon; 

(But now is razed mat monument 
Whence royal edict rang^ 

And voice of Scotland's law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang. 
O ! be his tomb as lead to lead. 
Upon its dull destroyer's head!—- 
A minstrel's malison* is said. — ) 
Then on its battlements they saw 
A vinon, passing nature's law. 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen; 
Fifliures that seemed to rise and die, 
Giober and sign, advance and fly. 
While nought confirmed could ear or ejm 

Discern of tound or mien. 
Yet darkly did it se^aa, as there 
Heralds and pursuiyants prepare. 
With trumpet sound, aiMl blazoned finr, 

A summons to proclaim; 
But indistinct the pf^geant proad. 
As fancy forms of midnight cloud. 
When nin^ the moon upon her uiraad 

A wavering tinge of flame; 
It flits, expands, and shifts, tiU loud. 
From midmost of the spectre crowd. 

This awful summons cuao:^ 
XXVL 

Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer. 

Whose names 1 now shall call, 
Scottish, or foreigner, give ear! 
Subjects of him who sent me here. 
At nis tribunal to appear, 

I summon one ana all: 
1 cite you by each deadly sin. 
That e'er luith soiled your hearts vrithin; 
I cite you by each brutal lost. 
That e'er defiled your earthly dust,— 

By wrath, by pride, by fear. 
By each o'er-mastering passion's tone, 
j^the dark srave, and dying groan! 
When forty days are past and gone, 
I eite you, at your monarch's tuone, 

To answer and appear.*^— 
Then thundered forth a roll of names: 
The first was thine, unhappy Jaaaes! 

Then all thy nobles cane; 
Crawford, Glensaim, Montrose, Argvii, 
BoH, BothweU, Forbes^ Lennos, Ule,- 
Why should I ten their senante sivief 

Eaeh chief of birth andf 
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oriowlaDd» bigUmd, border, Ide^ ■ 
Fu r e dpom ed te Plodden's ovuf^ pile^ 

Was eited there by name; 
jkmi MarmioDj lord of Fonteoafe, 
OrLuttcrvard, and Scrivelbnr, 
De Wilum, er«t of Aberlej, 
Tbe id f wm e thundering voiee did njr* 

Baft thea another spoke: 
<■ Thj teal sammona I deny, 
Aad thine infenml lord defr, 
Appealing me to Him on hirii. 

Who bnrst the sinner's yoke." 
At thai dread accent, vith a seream, 
Pteted the pageant like a dream. 

The aniBkinoiaer was gone. 
Prone on her &oe the &l>e«s lell. 
And &Bt» and &at, her beads did tell; 
Her anns came, startled by the yeU, 

Aad fiaoiKi her there alone. 
She marked not, at the seene aghast, 
WbH tiflse, or how, the palmer pa^ed. 

xxvn. 

Slift wetlie aeene.— The eamp doth move, 

DoD-Edin'a streets are empty now. 
Safe wfaesy fipr weal of those they kyre. 

To pray the praycr, aad tow the vow. 
The tottering child, the anzioos &ir. 
The gr^-liaired sire, with pioos en«| 
To ena|iels aad to shrines repair, — 
Where is the palmer now/ and where 
The abbess, Marmion, and Clare!— 
fidd Dooglss! to Tantallon fiur 

Th^ Journey in thy eharge: 
Lord Mamuon rode on his right hand. 
The palmer still was with the band; 
Aania, like lindesay, did command, 

Tbat none should roam at large. 
Bat ie that palmer's altered mien 
A wonderoos change might now be seen; 

Freely he spoke of war, 
Of marras wrought by single hazd. 
When lifted for a native land; 
And sdU looked high, o if he planned 

Some desperate deed aftr. 
His c um 's e i' woold he fised and stroke. 
And, tndung vp his sable frock. 
Would trot his metal bold provoke^ 

Then sooth or quell his pride. 
Old Uobert said, that nerer one 
He saw, except lord Marmion, 

A steed so fairly ride. 

XXVIBL 
Seme hatPhoor^ march behind, there came. 



By Eustace goTcmed fiur, 
troop escorting Hilda's dame, 
With sli her nuns, and Clare. 



Ko sodience had lord Marmion sought) 
Ever he leared to ag|[raTate 
Clara de Clare'k suspicioos batei 

Aad safer twas, he thought. 
To wait till, from the nuns removed. 
The influence of kinsmen loved, 
Aad suit by Henry's self approved. 

Ho- slov consent had wrought. 
His waa no flickerifig flame, that <fies 
Unless when fiuwcd oy looks aad siglia, 
And li|4Mfcd oft at lady's eyes; 
He IsitMd to stretch bis wide ( 
O'er tnddcci Clara's anple Und; 
8 



Besides, whea Wilton with him vied, 

Althou|^ the pang of humbled pride 

The place of jealousy supplied. 

Yet conquest, by that meanness woo, 

He almost lothed to think upon. 

Led him, at times, to hate the cause 

Which made him burst through honour's lawi. 

If e'er he loved, twas her alone. 

Who died within tbat vault of s 



XXIX. 
And now, when dose at hand they saw 
North-Berwick's town, and lofty Law^ 
Fitz-Eustace bade them pause awhile 
Befiire a venerable pile,'i 

Whose turrets viewed afar 
The lofty Baas, the Lambie Isle, 

The ocean's peace or war. 
At tolling of a bell, fibrth same 
The convent's venerable dame. 
And prayed saint Hilda's abbess rest 
With her, a loved and honoured guest. 
TiU Douglas should a bark prepue. 
To waft her back to Whitby fiSrT 
Glad was the abbess, you may guess, 
And thanked the Scottish prioress: 
And tedious twere to tell, I ween. 
The courteous speech that passed between. 
O'eijqyed the nuns their pslfreys kave« 
But when fair Clara did intend. 
Like them, from horseback to deseettd, 
Fitx-Eustace ssid,— *« 1 grieve. 
Fair lady, grieve e'en from my heait. 
Such i^ntle company to part)^ 

Thmk not discourtesy. 
But lords' commands most be obeyedi 
And Marmion and the Douglas satd. 
That yon must wend with me. 
Lord Marmion hath a letter broad. 
Which to tbe Scottish eari he showed. 
Commanding, tbat beneath his care. 
Without delav, vou shall rraair 
To your good kinsman, lord Fitz-Qare/* 

XXX. 

The startled abbess loud exclaimed ( 
But she, at whom the blow was aimed, 
Grew pale as death, and cold as lead^^ 
She deemed she heard her death-doom read 
** Cheer thee, my child!" the abbess said, 
**TheT dare not tai% thee from my hand, 
To riee alone with armed band."-* 

«*Nay, holy mother, nay," 
Fitx-Eustace said, <* the lovely Clare 
Will be In lady Angus' care. 

In Scotland while we stayt 
And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to the English side. 
Female attendants to pi^vide 

Befitting Gloster's heir; 
Nor thinks, nor dreams, my noble lor4« 
By slightest look, or act, or word. 

To harass lady Clare; 
Her Ikithful guttdian he will be, 
Nor sue for slightest courtesy 

That even to stranger fiUls, 
Tin he shall place her, safe and free. 

Within her kinsman's halls." 
He apoke, and blushed with earnest 
His nith was painted on his ^ee. 

And Clare's worst fear relieved. 
The lady ahbem kmd excUimed 
On Henry, and the Douglas blamed^ 
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Entreftted, threatened, grieredi 
To roartTr, saint, and prophet prayed^ 
Againit lord Marmion inveighed. 
And called the prioress to aid, 
To eurse with candle, bell, and book.— 
Her head the graTe Cistertian shook: 
««The Douglas and the king," she said, 
** In their commands will te obeyed; 
Grieve not, nor dream that harm can ftll 
The maiden in Tantallon hall." 

xxxr. 

The abbess^ seeing strife was rain. 
Assumed her wonted sute again,—- 

For much of state she had,*— 
Composed her veil, and raised her head. 
And — "Bid," in solemn voice she said, 

« Thy master, bold and bad. 
The records of his house turn o'er, 

And, when he there shall written see. 

That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the monks forth of Coventiy,» 
Bid him his fate explore! 

Prancing in pride of earthly trust. 

His charger nurled him to the dust. 

And, hj a base plebeian thurst. 
He died his band before. 

God judj^ *twixt Marmion and me^ 
He is a chief of high degree. 
And 1 a poor recluse; 

Yet ok, in hofy writ, we see 
Even snch weak minister as me 
May the oppressor bruise: 

For thus, inspired, did Jndith slay 
The mighty in his sin. 

And Jael thus, and Deborah,'^— 
Hei« hasty Blount broke in: 
** Fitz-Custace, we must march onr baadf 
St Anton' fire thee! wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy hand. 

To near the lady preach? 
By this good light! if thus we stay, 
Lord Marmion, for our fond delay. 

Will sharner sermon teach. 
Come, don tny cap, and mount tl^ horsey 
The dame must patience take pertbree."— 

XXXIl. 
** Submit we then to force," said Clare; 
** But let this barbarous lord despair 

His purposed aim to win; 
Let him take living, laod, and life; 
But to be Marmion's wedded wife 

lu me were deadly sin: 
And if it be the king's decree, 
That I most find no sanctuary. 
Where even a homicide mignt eome. 

And safely rest his head. 
Though at its open portals stood, 
Thirstinf^ to pour forth blood for blood. 

The kinsman of the dead,— 
Yet one asylum is my own. 

Against the dreaded hour; 
A low, a Mlent, and a lone, 

Where kings have little power. 
One victim is oefoi-e me there- 
Mother, your blessing, and in prayer 
Remember your unhappy Clare!" — 
Loud weeps the abbess, and bestows 

Kind blessings many a one; 
Weeping and wailing loud arose 
Bound patient Clare, the clamorous woes 

Of every simple nun. 



His eyes the gentle Eustace dried, 

And scarce rude Bloant the si^ eoold Uds. 

Then took the squire her rein. 
And gently led away her steed. 
And, Dv each courteous word anA deed. 

To coeer her strove in vain. 

xxxni. 

But seant three miles the band had rode^ 

When o'er a height they passed, 
And, sudden, close before ttiem sliowed 

His towers, Tantallon vast; 
Broad, massive, high, and stretching far. 
And held impregnaole in war. 
On a projecting rock they rose. 
And round three sides the ocean flowi; 
The fourtli did battled walls enclose. 

And doubfe mound and fosse. 
Bv narrow draw-bridge, outworks strong, 
Tiirough studded gates, an entrance long 

To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately square: 
Around were lodpnp nt and fair. 

And towers of vanous form. 
Which on the court projected &r. 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was square keep, there turret higlv 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky. 
Whence oft the warder should desoy 

The gathering oeean-stornir 

XXXIV. 
Here did they rest — ^The princely cars 
Of Douglas, why should I declaie. 
Or say they met reception feir? 

Or why the tiding say. 
Which, ivying, to Tantallon came. 
By hurrying (wsts or fleeter feme. 

With eveiy var}'ing day? 
And, first, they heard king James had won 

Etal, and Wark, and Ford; and then. 

That Norham castle strong was ta'en. 
At that sore marvelled Marmion;— 
And Douglas hoped his monarch's band 
Would soon subdue Northumberland: 

But whispered news there came. 
That, while his host inactive lay. 
And melted by degrees away. 
King James was dallying on the day 

With Heron's wily dame. 
Such acts to chronicles I yield; 

Go seek them there, and see: 
Mine is a tale of Flodden field. 

And not a history. — 
At length they heard the Scottish host 
On that high ridge had made their post. 

Which frowns o'er Millfield plaini 
And that brave Surrey many a band 
Had gathered in the southern land. 
And inarched into Northumberland, 

And camp at Wooler U'en. 
Mamion, like cliarger in the stall. 
That hears, without, the trumpet-caDi 

Began to chafe and swear: 
*' A sorry thing to hide my h 
In castle like a fearful maid. 

When such a field is near! 
Needs must I see this battle-day: 
Death to my feme, if such a fray 
Were fought, and Marmion away! 

The Douglas too, I wot not wny. 

Hath *bated of his courtesy: 
No longer In his halla I'U stav.*^ 
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i bade hit band they ilicNild «tnj 
T9t mareh againit the (Owning dajr. 

INTBODUCTION TO CANTO VL 

To RICHARD HEBER, Ei^ 

Mertoim^ffmue, ChfiUmat. 
BsAP en mere wood! — the wind is dull; 
Boc, kt it whistle as it will, 
Well keep our Cbriitinat meny ttill. 
E«eh age has deemed the new-bom yeair 
The fittest time for festal cheeri 
Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane^ 
At lol> more deep the mead did drain; 
High oa tbe beach his galleys drew. 
And feasted all his pirate erew{ 
Then in his low and pine-built hall, 
Where shields and axes decked the wall, 
^^^vy gar||[ed upon the half-dressed steer; 
Caroosed in seas of sable beer; 
While roand, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The hatf-gnawed rib, and marrow-bone; 
Or Usteaed all, in grim delight. 
While acalda yelled out the joys of fight 
Then fiorth, in frenzT, would they hie. 
While wildly loose their red locks fly, 
Aad, daneing round the hlazing pile, 
Thrf make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As beat might to the mind reeal 
The boisterous jots of Odin's hall« 

And well oar christian sires of old 
Loved when the rear its course had rolled, 
Aad browfat blitn Christmas hack again, 
With all blahoanitable train. 
Domestie and ruigious rite 
Gave honoor to the holy night: 
On Christmas eve the bells were rang; 
On Christmas ere the mass was sang]> 
That aotf night, in all the year. 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear^ 
The '^^w**^* donned ber kirtle sheen; 
The haU waa dressed with holy green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mirietoe4 
Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal > tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of nile aside. 
And cenniiottT doffed her pride. 
The hnr, with roses in his shoes. 
That ni^ might village partner ehoose; 
The lord, uaderogating, share 
The Tulpor game of " post and pair." 
All hailed, witli uncontrolled delight, 
Aad general Toice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Hroogfat tidinps m salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went rcarins up the ohimne^r wide; 
The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Scruhh^ till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bsre then upon iu massive board 
No nsark. to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 
By old Idoe coated servine-roan; 
Then the grim boar's-head frowned oa high. 
Crested with hays and rosemary. 
Well can the graen-gariied ranger tell. 
How, when, and where, the monster fen; 
Whsc does before his death he tore. 
And sn the baiting of the boar. 
TW waaad round, in good hrown bowts, 
Gandalaed with ribbons, blithly IrowU 



There the huge sirioin reeked; hard br 
Plum-porridge stood, and Ciiristmat pie; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce. 
At snch high-tide, her savouxj goMe. 
Then came the men^ masquers in. 
And carols roai^ with blithsome din; 
If unmelodious wu tlie song. 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
Who lists ma^ in their mumming see 
Traces of aneient mystery;* 
While shirts supplied the maaquerade. 
And smutted cheeks the tisors made; 
But, O! what maftqueriL richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light i 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
Twas Christmas btoaohed the mightiest ale; 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Still linger in our northern clime 
Some renmants of the good old time; 
And still, within our valleys here 
We hold the kindred title dear. 
Even when, perchance, iU far-Atahed claim 
To aoothem ear sounds empty name; 
For course of blood, our proverbs deem. 
Is warmer than the mountain^stieam.* 
.Vnd thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great^randsire came of old. 
With amber beard, and flaxen hair,^ 
And reverend, apostolic air. 
The fieast and holy-tide to share, 
And mix sobrietT with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divinef 
Small thousht was his, in after time. 
E'er to be hitched into a rhyme. 
The simple site could only boast 
That he was loyal to his cost; 
The banished race of kings rerered. 
And lost his land,— but kept his beard. 

In these dear halls, where welcome kind 
Is with fiiir libertpr combined; 
Where cordial friendship gives the hand. 
And flies constraint the magic wand 
Of the fidr dame that rules the land, 
Little we heed the tempest drear. 
While music, mirth, and social cheer. 
Speed on their wines the passing year. 
And Mertoun's halls are air e'en now, 
When not a leaf is on the hough. 
Tweed loves them well, and turns again. 
As loath to lenve the sweet domain. 
And holds his mirror to her face. 
And clasps her with a close embra•e^* 
Gladly as he, we seek the dome. 
And as reluctant tiirus us home< 
How iust, that, at this time of glee. 
My thoughts should, Heber, turn to Ihee! 
For many a merry hour we've known. 
And heard the chimes of midnight's tone. 
Cease, then, my friend! a moment cease. 
And leave ttiese classic tomes in peaec! 
Of Roman and of Grecian lore 
Sure mortal brain can hold no fflore« 
Theae ancients, as NoU Biuflf might say» 
•< Were preUy fellows in their dayi*^ 
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But time and tide o'er all pretail— 
Od Chriatmas ere a Chrittmaa tale— 
Of woDder and of war.—" Profaiie ! 
What! leare the lofty Latian ■train. 
Her stately proie, her Terte's eharmi, 
To hear the elash of rutty arms; 
In Ikiry land or limbo lost, 
To jostle eonjuror and ahost. 
Goblin and wiloh!*'--N»y, Heber dear, 
Before you touch my charter, hear; 
Thoo^ Ley den aids, alas! no more 
My^ eause with many-languaged lore. 
This may 1 say: — in realms of death 
Ulysses meets Alcides* wrtMi 
JEoeas, upon Thraeia's shore. 
The ghost of murdered Polydore; 
For omens, we in Li vy cross. 
At OTory turn, IooOub bo9. 
As |;raye and truly speaks that ox, 
As if he told the price of stocks; 
Or held, in Ronte republican, 
The place of eommon-couoeilman. 

All nations haTe their omens drear. 
Their kmds wild of wo and fear. 
To Cambria look — the peasant see. 
Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 
And shun ** the spirit's blasted tree.'* 
The highlander, whose red claymore 
The battle turned on Maida's shore. 
Will, on a Friday mom, look pale. 
If asked to tell a fainr tale;< 
Me fears the Tengeful elfin king. 
Who leaves that day his grasqr ring: 
Invisible to human ken. 
He walks among the sons of men. 

Didst e'er, dear Heber, pass along 
Beneath the towers of Fraochemont,^ 
Which, like an eagle's nest in air. 
Hangs o'er the stream and hamlet fiurf— 
Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 
A mightv treasure buried lay, 
Amassea, through rapine and through wrong, 
Bt the hut lord of FranchemonL 
Im iron chest is bolted hard, 
A huntsman sits, its constant guard; 
Around his neck his horn is hung. 
His han||er fn his belt is slune; 
Before his feet his bloodhounds lie: 
An twere not for his gloomy eye. 
Whose withering glance no neart can brook. 
As true a huntsman doth he look. 
As bugle e'er in brake did sound. 
Or ever hoUoo'd to a hound. 
To chase the fiend, and win the prize. 
In that same dungeon ever tries 
An aged Necromantic priest; 
Jt is an hundred years, at least. 
Since twixt them first the strife begun. 
And neither yet has lost or won. 
And oft the conjuror's words will make 
The stubborn demon groan and quake; 
And oft the bands of iron brc^. 
Or buraU one lock, that still amain. 
Fast as tis opened, shuts again. 
That magic strife within the tomb 
May la^t until the day of doom. 
Unless the adept shall learn to tell 
The v«rr word that clenebed the spell. 
When Frmnch'mont locked the treasare-eeU. 
An hundred years are past and gone. 
And saarae three letters has he won. 



Such general auperstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie saj; 
Whose gossip history has given 
My song the messenger fiw heaven. 
That warned, in Lithgow, ScotUnd's kim. 
Nor less the infernal summoning; 
May pass the monk of Durham's tale. 
Whose demon fought in Gothic mail; 
May pardon plead for Fordon grave. 
Who told of Gifford's goblin-cave. 
But why such instances to you. 
Who, in an instant, can review 
Your treasured hoards of various lore. 
And furnish twenty thousand moref 
Hoards, not like tneirs whose volumes rsat 
Like treasures in the Franch'mont chest; 
While gripple owners still refuse 
To others what they cannot use,~- 
Give them the priest's whole century. 
They shall not spell you letters three; 
Their pleasure in the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfered gem. 
Thy volumes, open as thy heart. 
Delight, amusement, science, ait. 
To every ear and eye impart; 
Yet who, of all who thus employ them. 
Can, like the owner's self, enjoy themr— * 
But, hariL* I hear the distant drum: 
The day of Flodden field is come.— 
Adieu, dear Heber! life and health. 
And store of literary wealth. 



THX BATTll. 



Whux 
And 



events were on the gale. 



hour brought a vaiyiog'udey 
And the demeanor, changed anaeold, 
Of Douslas, fretted Marmion bold. 
And, like the impHtient steed of war. 
He snuffed the battle from afer; 
And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terooenne, 
^here £np;land's king in leaguer lay. 
Before decisive batlle^ay^ — 
While these things were, the moumftil CI 
Did in the dame's devotions share: 
For the good countess ceaselcM prayed. 
To heaven and saints, her sons to aid. 
And, with short interval, did pass 
From prayer to book, firom book do i 
And all in high baronial pride,-^ 
A life both dull and dignified;-— 
Yet as lord Marmion nothing | 
Upon her intervals of rest. 
Dejected Clara well could bear 
The formal state, the lengthened prayer. 
Though dearest to her wounded heart 
The hours that she might spend apart. 

IL 

I said, TanUUon's di»y steep 

Hung o'er the margin of the deep. 

Many a rude towei and rampart there 

Repelled the insult of the air. 

Which, when the tempest vexed the Aj, 

Half breeze, half spray, came whistling he . 

Above the rest, a turret square 

Did o'er its Gothic entrance bear. 

Of sculpture rude, a stony shield; 

The Bloody Heart was in the field. 



MARMION. 
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Aid m the chief three mnlleU stood. 

The eognixanoe of DoogUt blood. 

The UureC held a narrow stair, 

Whieh, moonted, gaYe you aeeess where 

A nrmpet'a embatued row 

Die aeavard round the eastle p)» 

Sometimes in dizzy steps deswnding; 

Sometimes in narrow eirouit bending. 

Sometimes in platform broad exten<ung, 

lu Tarying eirue did eombtne 

BQlwari^ and bartisan, and line. 

And bastion, tower, and vantage-eoigni 

Above the booming ocean leant 

Tbe br-projeeting battlement; 

The billows burst, in ceaseless flow, 

iJpoo the precipice below. 

Where'er Tantallon fitted the land. 

Gale-works, and vails, were strongly manned; 

No need upon the sea-giit side; 

The steepy rock and frantic tide, 

Approneh of human step denied; 

And thus these lines and ramparts rude, 

Were left in deepest solitude. 

ra. 

And, lor they were so lonely, Clare 
Would t» the s e battlemenU repair. 
And muse upon her sorrows there. 

And list the sea-bird's cry; 
Or, slow like noontide ehost, would glide 
Along the <laik-gray biUwark's side. 
And CTer on the httring tide 

Look down with weary eye. 
Oft did the diff, and swelling main, 
Beeal the thoughu of Whitby's fiine,— 
A home she ne'er might sec again: 

For she had laid aifown. 
So Douglas bade, the hood and veil. 
And frontlet of the cloister pale. 

And Benedictine, gown: 
It were unseemly sight he ssid, 
A noTice cut of convent shade.— 
Now her bright locks, with sunny glow. 
Again adorned her brow of snow; 



Of holy ornament, alone 
iiemained a cross of ruby stone; 

And often did she look 
On that whieh in her hand she borei 
With velvet bound, and broidered o'er ^ 

Her breviary book. 
In such n fdaee, so lone, so grim. 
At dnwning pale, or twilight dim. 

It fearfof would have bMu, 
To meet a form so richly dressed. 
With book in hand and cross on breast. 

And such a woful mien. 
Pitz-Eosuce, loiterioe with his bow. 
To pmetice on the guU and crow. 
Saw her, at distance, gliding slow, 

And did by Mary swear,'— 
Some love-lorn lay she might have been. 
Or, in romance, some spell-bound queen; 
For ne'er, in work-day world, was seen 

A form so witching fair. 

IV. 
Once walking thus, at evening tide« 
It ehaneed a gliding sail she spied. 
And, sighme, thoucht— " The abbess there, 
P^vchaneey does to her home repair; 



Her peaceful rule, where duty, free, 

Walks hand in hand with chanty; 

Where oft devotion's tranced riow 

Can such a glimpse of heaven Destow« 

That the enraptured sisters see 

High vision, snd deep mystery; 

The very form of Hilda tair, 

Hoverinjr upon the sunny air," 

And smiling on her votaries' prayer. 

O! wherefore, to my duller eye. 

Did still the saint her form deny ! 

Was it, that, seared by slnfol scora; 

My heart could neither melt nor bum? 

Or lie my warm affections low 

With him, that taught them flrst to |low^ 

Yet, genUe abbess, well I knew. 

To iMy thy kindness gratefol due. 

And well could brook the mild commaadt 

That rule thy simple maiden band.— 

How different now ! condemned to bide 

My doom from this dark tyrant's pride* 

Bat Marmion has to learn, ere long, 

lliat constant mind, and hate of wrong, 

Descended to a feeble girl 

From red De Clare, stout Gloster's earl: 

Of such a stem a sapling weak. 

He ne'er shall bend, alUkough he break. 

V. 

« But see !-^hat makes this armour here?** 

For in her path there lay 
Tarrc, corslet, helm;— ^e viewed them near.-* 
** The breast-plate pierced ! — Ay, much I fear. 
Weak fence wert thou 'gainst foeman's spear« 
That hath made fatal entrance here. 

As these dark blood-gouU say. — 
Thus Wilton!— Oh! not corslet's ward. 
Not tnith, as diamond pure and hard. 
Could be thj manly bosom's guard 

On ]ron disastrous dsy!"*^ 
She raised her crves in mournful mood,— 
Whtov himself before her stood! 
It might have seemed his passing ghost. 
For every youthful grace was lost; 
And jov unwonted, and surprise, 
Giave their stranEC wildness to his eyes. 
Expect not, noble dames and lords, 
That I can tell such scene in words: 
What skilful limner e*er would choose 
To paint the rainbow's varying hues. 
Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dies of heaven? 

Far less can my weak line declare 
Each changing passion's shade; 

Brightening to rapture from despair. 

Sorrow, surprise, and pity there. 

And ioy, with her angelic air. 

And hope, that paints the future fiur^ 
Their ▼sr^ing hues displayed: 
Each o'er its nvars ground extending. 
Alternate conquering, shifting, blenduig^ 
Till all, fiitigued, the conflict yield. 
And mighty love retains the field. 
Shortly 1 tell what then he said. 
By many a tender word delayed. 
And modest blush, and bursang sigh. 
And question kind, and foqd reply. 
VI. 
91 wnioH's niToms. 

Forget we that disastrous day. 
When senseless in the lisu I li^. 
Thence dngged,-«but how I cannot kaov. 
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For Miue und lecoUeotion fled, 

I found me on a pallet low, 
Within my ancient beadsman's shed« 

Austin, — remember'st thou, mj Clare, 
How thou didst blush, when the old j 
When first our infant love began. 

Said we would make a matchless pair? 
Menials, and friends, and kinsmen fled 
From the demded traitor's bed,— * 
He, only, held my burning head. 
And tended me for many a day; 
While wodnds and fever held their sway. 
But far more needful was his care. 
When sense returned, to wake despair; 
For 1 did tear the closing wound. 
And dash me firantie on the ground. 
If e'er I heard the name of Clare. 

At lensth, to calmer reason brought. 

Much by his kind attendance wrought. 
With him 1 left my native strand. 

And. in a palmer's weeds arrayed. 

My hated name and form to sha^^ 
I joum^ed many a land; 

No more a lord of rank and birth, 

But mingled with the dregs of earth. 

Oft Austin for my reason feat«d. 
When I would sit, and deeply brood 
On dark revenge, and deeds of blood. 

Or wild mad schemes upreared. 
My friend at length fell sick, and said, 

God would remove him soon; 
And, while upon his dying bed. 

He begged of me a boon^ 
If ere my deadliest enemy 
Beneath my brand should conquer^ Ue, 
Even then my mercy should awake. 
And spare his life for AusUu's aake. 

VIL 
^ sun restless as a second Gain, 
To Scotland next my route was U'ea, 

Full well the paths I knew. 
Fame of my late made various sound. 
That death in pilgrimage I found. 
That I had pen«hed of my woundr^ 

None cared which tale was true; 
And living eye could never |;uess 
De Wilton in his palmer't dress: 

For. now that sable slough is shed. 

Ana trimmed my shaggy beard and head, 

I scarcely know me in the elass. 

A chance most wondrous did provide. 

That 1 should be that baron's guide— , 
1 will not name his name! — 

Yeiigeance to God alone belongs; 

But, when 1 think on all my wrongs, 
My blood is liquid dame! 
And ne'er (the time shall I forget. 
When, in a Scottish hostel set. 

Dark looks we did exchange; 
What were his thoughts I cannot tell; 
But in my bosom mustered hell 

Us plans of diirk rey^nge. 
VUL 
** A word of vulgar augury. 
That broke from me, 1 scarce knew wby« 

Brought on a village tale; 
Which wrought upon his mood^ sprite^ 
And sent him armed forth by night 

I borrowed steed, and mail, 
And weapons, from his sleeping bandi 

And, paiPii^ frtun a postern Boor, 



We met, and 'countered, hand to hand,** 

He fell on Gifford moor. 
For the death stroke my brand I drew, 
(O then my helmed head he knew. 

The palmer's cowl was gone,) 
Then had three inches of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid, — 
My hand the thought of Austin staid 

I lefc him there alone. — 
O, good old man ! even from the grave. 
Thy spirit could thy master save: 
If I had slain my foeman, ne'er 
Had Wliiiby's abbess, in her fear. 
Given to my hand this packet dear. 
Of power to clear my injured frme. 
And vindicate De Wilton's name.—* 
Perchance you heard the abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of hell, 

That broke our secret sneeoh->- 
It rose from the infernal shade. 
Or featly was some juggle played, 

A tale of peace to teach. 
Appeal to heaven I judged was best. 
When my name came among the rest 

IX. 

« Now here, within Tantallon hold. 
To Douglas late my tale I told. 
To whom my house was known of old. 
Won by my proofs, his falchion bright 
This eve anew shall dub me knight 
These were tiie arms that once did turn 
The tide of fight on Otterbume; 
And Harry Hotspur forced to yield. 
When the dead Douelas won the field. 
These Angus aave^is armourer's cars. 
Ere morn, shaQ every breach repair; 
For nought, he said, was in his nails, 
But aneient amour on the walls. 
And aged chargers in the stalls. 
And women, priestB, and gray-haired men; 
The rest were all in Twisel glen.* 
And now I watch my armour here. 
By law of arms, till midnight's near; 
Then, oooe agidn a belted knight. 
Seek Surrey's camp with dawn of light 

X. 

There soon again we meet, my Clare! 
This baron means to ^de thee there: 
Douglas reveres his king's command. 
Else wqnld he take thee from his band. 
And there thy kinsman, Surrey, too. 
Will give De Wiltoq justice due. 
Now meeter far for martial broil, 
Firmer my limbs, and strung by toil. 

Once more" " O, Wilton! must we tiiea 

Risk new-found happiness again. 

Trust fate of arms once more? 

And is there not an humble glen. 

Where we, content and poor, 
Misht build a cottage in the shade^ 
A uiepherd thou, and I to aid 

Thy task on dale and moor.' — 
That reddeniiur brow ! — too well I kuow^ 
Not even thy Clare can peace bestow. 

While fidsehood stains thy name; 
Go then to fight! Clare bids thee go! 
Clare can a wurior's feelings know. 
And weep a warrior's shame; 



Jaa 
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Cm i«d earl Gilbcrt't soirit feel. 
Bookie the spun upoo tbj heel. 
And belt thee vith thj brand of steel, 
And Knd thee forth to fame!"— 

XT. 
That Bight, upoa the rocks and baj, 
The midnicfat mooobeam dambenns l^Jt 
And poored its sUrer light, and pure, 
Hutmgh loop hole, and throogh embrazure. 

Upon Tantallon tower and nalli 
Bat chief where arched windows wide 
fflaiiuiiate the chapel's pride. 

The sober glances fall. 
Much vas there need; though, seamed with soars, 
Two Tcterans of the Douglas* wars, 

Tboagh two gray priests were these. 
And eoidi a blazing torch held high. 
Ton eould not by their blaze descry 

The chape's earring fair. 
Amid that dim and smoky light, 
Cheouerii^; the sUvery moonshine bright, 

A blahop by the altar stood,* 

A noble lord of Douglas* blood. 
With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 
Tet shoved his meek and thoughtful eye 
fiat little pride of prelacy; 
More pleased that, in a barbarous age. 
He gaTe mde Scothind Virgil's pMe, ^ 

Than that beneath his role he held 
The bishopric of &ir Dunkeld. 
Beside him ancient Angas stood, 
Doffisd his furred gown, and sable hood; 
O^er his huge form, and visage pale, 
He wotre a cap and shirt of mail; 
And leaned his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont, of yore, in battle-fray. 
His foemen's limbs to shred awa[y. 
As wood-knife lops the sapling spray. » 
He seemed, as from the tombs around, 

Risine at judgment-day. 
Some gtant Douglas may be found 

In all his old array; 
So pale hia face, so huge his limb. 
So old his arms, his look so grim. 

xn. 

Then at the altar Wilton kneels, 
And Clare the spurs bound on his heels; 
And think wbat next he must have felt. 
At boekling of the falchion belt, 

And judge how Clara changed her hue, 
While fastening to her lover's side 
A friend, which, though in danger tried, 

He once had found untrue! 
Then Douglas struck him with his blade: 
" Saint Michael and saint Andrew aid, 

1 dub thee knight. 
Arise, air Ralph, De Wilton's heir! 
For king, for church, for lady fair. 

See that thou fi^L"— 
And Mahop Gawam, as he rose. 
Said — ** Wilton! grieve not for thy woes, 

Disgraee, and trouble; 
For he, who honour best bestows, 

May give thee double." — 
De Wilton sobbed, for sob he must-^ 
«« Where'er I meet a Douglas, trust 

That Douglas is my brother!" 
"Nay, nay/' old Angus said, " not soi 
To Sorrey's camp thou now must go. 

Thy vroDgs oo loi^^er smother. 



I have two sons in yonder field; 
And, if thou meet'st them under diield. 
Upon them bravely— ^o thy worst; 
And foul fall him that blenches first!" 

xm. 

Not for advanced was morning day. 
When Marmioo did his troop array 

To Surrey's camp to ride; 
He had safe-conduct for his band. 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide: 
The ancient earC with sutely grace. 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whispered, in an under tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown." 
The train from out tne castle drew. 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu::— 

** Though something I might plain," he said, 
« Of cold respect to stranger guest. 
Sent hither bv your king's behest. 

While in Tantallon's towers I sUid; 

Part we in friendship from your land. 

And, noble earl, receive my hand." 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak. 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: — 

«* My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 

Be open, at my sovereJ|:n's will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe'er 

Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my kin(|^'s alone. 



From turret to foundation 
The hand of Douglas is his own; 
And never shall in friendly gras] 
The hand of such as Marmion 

XIV. 
Burned Marroion's swarthy cheek liko fife, 
And shook his very frame for ire. 

And— "This to me!" he said,— 
- An twere not for thy hoarr beard. 
Such hand as Marroion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, 1 tell thee, haughty peer. 
He, who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Ananis, be thy mate: 
And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here. 

E'en in thy pitch of pride. 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nav, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

1 tell thee, thou'rt defied! 
And if thou said'st, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied!" 
On the earFs cheek the flush of rage 
O'eroame the ashen hue of a(re: 
Fierce he broke forth: " And darest thoa thon 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to gof 
No, by St. Bride of Both well, no!-- 
Ud drawbridge, grooms— what, warder, ho! 

Lttheportcuflisfall."*! ^ 
Lord Marmion turned,— well was lus neea. 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the arch-way sprung^ 
The ponderous gate behind hiro rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room. 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
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XV. 
The iteed aloBr the'drtwbridge fiiei, 
Jnst as it trembled on the rite; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim: 
And when lord Marmion reached his band. 
He halu, and turns with elenehed hand. 
And shoot of load defianee pours, 
And shook bis nootlet at the towers. 
«< Horse! horseP' the Douglas eried, « andahaae! 
But soon he reined his foiy's paee; 
*' A roval messenger he eame, 
Though most nnwotthy of the name,-* 
A letter fi>rged! St Jude to speed! 
IMd ever knight so ibol.a deed.^» 
At £rst in heart it liked me Ul, 
"When the king praised his clerkly skilL 
Thanks to St Bothan, son of mine, 
Saw Gawain, ne'er oould pen a line: 
So swore I, and I swear it still. 
Let my boy-bidiop fret his fill.— 
St Maty mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne'er eools the Douglas* blood, 
1 thought to slay him whereiie stood.— 



•Tis pity of Mm, too," he cried: 
<< Bold can he speak, and fiiiriy rid 
I warrant him a warrior tried.''—- 



With this his mandate he recals, 
And slowly seeks his castle's halls. 

XVI. 

The 6mj in Bfarmion's journey wore; 

Yet, ere his passion's gust was o'er. 

They crossea the heighu of Stanrig-moor. 

His troop more elose^ there he scann'd, 

And missed the palmer from the band. 

" Palmer or not/' young Blount did say, 

*« He parted at the peep of day; 

Good sooth it was in strange array."— 

•* In what array?" said Marmion, quick. 

" My lord, I ill can spell the trick; 

But all night loor, with clink and bang. 

Close to ray couch did hammers dang; 

At dawn the fiOling drawbridge rang. 

And, from a loop-hole while i peep. 

Old Bell-the-oat came frt>m the kero. 

Wrapped in a gown of sables fiur, 

As fearful of the morning air; 

Beneath, when that was blown aside, 

A rusty shirt of mail I spied. 

By Arehibald won in bloody work. 

Against the Saracen and Turk: 

Last niffht it hung not in the hall; 

I thought some manrel would befal. 

And next I saw them saddled lead 

Old Cheviot fi>rth, the eari's best steed; 

A matchless horse, though something old. 

Prompt to his paces, codl and bold. 

I heard the sheriff Sholto say. 

The earl did much the master* prar 

To use him on the battle day; 

IBut l^e prefisrred"-" Nay, faeniy, cease! 

Thou sworn horse<.eoQrser, hold thy peaoe.-- 

Eustace, thou bear'st a brin-I pray. 

What dk Bknmt see at break ofLjh 

XVIL 
"In brirf my lord, we both descried 
(For I then stood by Henry's side) 
The palmer mount, and outward ride. 
Upon the earl's own &Touriie steed; 
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All sheathed he was In armoor briaJit, 
And much resembled that same km^t. 
Subdued by you in Cotiwold fight: 

Lord Angus wished him speed. "->- 
The instant that Fita-Eustace spoke, 
A sudden light on Marmion broker— 
** Ab! dastard fool, to reason lost!" 
He muttered; " Twas not fay nor ijhoat, 
I met upon the moonlight wold. 
But living man of earthly mouldr-> 

dotage blind and gross! 

Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had hud De Wilton in the dust. 

My path no more to crossw — 
How stand we now?— he told his tale 
To Douglas; and with some avail; 

"Twas therefore gbomed his r^^ged brvyww— 
Will Surrey dare to entertain, 
'Gainst Marmion, charge disprofed and ivin? 

Small risk of that, I trow. 
Tet Clare's •hnrp questions must 1 shun; 
Must separate Constance from the nun— 

what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive!— 
A palmer too! — no wonder why 

1 felt rebuked beneath his eye: 

1 might have known there was but one 
Whose look could quell lord Manmion." 

xvm. 

Stung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 
His troop, and reached, at eve, the Tweed. 
Where Lennel's convent closed their marm.i* 
(There now is left but one finul arch. 

Yet mourn thou not iu cells; 
Our time a &ir exchange has made; 
Hard by, in honitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells. 
Well worth the whole Bemardine brood. 
That e'er wore sandal, frock, or hood.) 
Yet did saint Bernard's abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment &ir. 
And lodging for his train, and Clare. 
Next mom the baron climbed the tower. 
To view afiff the Scottish power, 

Encamped on Flodden edge: 
The white pavilions made a show. 
Like remnanu of the winter snow. 

Along; the dusky ridge. 
Long Marmion looked:— at length his ere 
Unusual movement might desciy. 

Amid the shifting lines: 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For^ fiashtng on the hedge of spears 

1 he eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending. 
Their flank incUning, wheeling, bendinfc 
Now drawing back, and now deseendinsT 
The skilful Marmion well could know 
They watched the motion of some foe. 
Who traversed on the plain below. 

XIX. 

Even so it was,— From Flodden ridge 
The SooU beheld the English hoil 
I«ave Barmore-wood, their evening poiL 
And heedful watched them as thev eraaaed 

TheTillbyTwiselbridge.i4 ^J''"**^ 

High si^t It is, and haughty, whUe 

They dive Into the deep defile; 

Beneath the caverned diff they ftlL 

Beneath the castle's any walL ^ 
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Bf rook, hj oak, bj hawthom tree. 
Troop after tniop ore dioippeoriiig; 
Troop after troop their bumen reariii|^ 

Upon die canem bank joa see. 
Still powging down the rodcr den. 

Where flow* the RiUen Till, 
Aod rinng trom the dim wood ffen, 
Staadarda on staadardf. men on men, 

la alow meeeorion rtill, 
And sweeping o^r the Gothie ardi. 
And pm«ng on, in oeaieleM mareh» 

To gain the oppoiing hill. 
Tbat mom, to many a tmrnpet-elang, 
Twiael ! thj reek's deep eeho rang; 

And maoj a ehief of oirth and rank, 

Sunt Helen! at thv fountain drank. 

rhj hawthorn glade, which now we lee 

In mriag^de bloom to Uviahljr, 

Had tlien from many an axe iti doom, 

To pve the marching eolnmna room. 

XX. 

And why atanda Seotland idlj now, 
Dack Flodden! on thj airy brow, 
8inee England saini the past the while. 
And sbrafgles throngh the deep defiled 
What checks the fiery sonl of James> 
Why sita that champion of the dames 

Inactive on hia steed. 
And seea, between him and his land, 
between him and Tweed's aouthem strand, 

HIb host lord Surrey lead } 
What Tails the ^n knirikt-errant's brand!*— 
0, Dqoi^ fiir thy leading wand! 

Fierce Bandolph, for thy speed! 
O far one hoar or Wallace wigfat. 
Or wdl-skilled Brace, to role the fi^t, 
And cry — ** Saint Andrew and our right!" 
Another tight had seen that morn. 
From fote's daik book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been fihunock-boume !"— 
The precious hour has passed in Tsin, 
And Engiand^s host has gained the plaint 
Wheeltna their march, and circling still, 
Aroond the base ofFlodden-hill. 

XXL 

E<re yet the bands met Marmiont eye, 
FSt»-Eaataee shouted loud and high, — 
** Hark! hark! my lord, an English drum! 
And aee, ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed's river and the hiU, 
Foot, horse, aod cannon: — hap what hap, 
Mr baanet to a 'prentice cap, 

Lord Soney^s o'er the Till!— 
Tet nkore! yet more! — how fiiir amyed 
They file finom out the hawthorn shade. 

And aweep so gallant by! 
With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing nigh. 
Saint George might waken trom the dead. 

To aee fiUr England's standards fly.'*— 
«* Stint in thy pnte," quoth Blount, *< thou'dst 

best. 
And listen to our lord's behest"— 
With kindling brow lord Marmion 
« This instant be our hand amyed; 
The river must be quickly crossed, 
Tlmt we may join lord Sottot's host 
If fight king James— as well 1 trust. 
That liriit he will, and fight he mutt,— 
The Inay Clare behind our lines 
flhdl tany, while the batHe joins." 



XXIL 
Himself he swift on horseback threw, 
Soaroe to the abbot bade adien. 
Far less would listen to his prmr» 
To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Down to the Tweed his band he drew. 
And muttered, as the flood they view, 
** The pheasant in the fidcon's cbw. 
He scarce will yield to please a daw: 
Lord Angus may the abbot awe. 
So Clare shall bide with me. " 
Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies ctvep. 

He ve n tured desperately: 
And not a moment will he bide. 
Till squire, or groom, before him ridof 
Headmost of idlhe stems the tide. 

And stems it gallantly. 
Enstaee held Clare upon her horse, . 

Old Hubeit led her rein. 
Stoutly they braved the current's course. 
And, though fiur downward driven per three, 

llie southern bank they gain; 
Behind them, straggling, came to shore, 

As best they might, the train: 
Each o'er his neaa his yew-bow bore, 

A caution not in vain; 
Deep need that day that every string. 
By wet unharmed thould sluarply nng. 
A moment then lord Marmion staid. 
And breathed bis steed, his men arrayed. 

Then forward moved his band. 
Until, lord Surrey's rear-guard won. 
He halted by a oroM of stone. 
That, on a hillock standing lone. 
Did all the field command. 
YYfn. 
Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, fi>r deadly fray;i> 
Their marshalled line stretched eaA and weatp 

And fronted north and south. 
And distant salutation past 

From the loud cannon mouth: 
Not in the dose successive rattle. 
That breathes the voice of modern battle. 

But slow and fuc between.— 
The hillock gained, lord Marmion staid: 
<« Here, by this cross," he genUy said, 

** You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tany, lovely Clare: 
O think of Marmion in thy prayer! 
Thou wilt not! — well, — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard. 

With ten picked archers of my train; 
With England if the day |;o hara. 

To Berwick speed amain. — 
But, if we conquer, cruel maid ! 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again." — 
He waited not for answer there; 
And would not mark the maid's despair. 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire; but spurred amain. 
And, dashing Uirough the battle plain. 
His way to Surrey took. 

XXIV. 

^The good lord Marmion, by my life! 

Welcoma to danger's hour! — 
Short greetittK serves in time of stxlle^— 
Thus have! ranged my powe« 
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MrMlfwiU rale this central host. 
Stout Stanlef fronu their richt, 

Myjons eomniMid the TaVard post. 
With Brian Tonatall, ataiolets kDiB;fat|is 
Lord Dacre, with liis horsemen lignt. 
Shall be in rearward of the fight. 

And auoconr those that need it most. 
Now, nllant Marmion, well 1 know, 
Would eladlj to the vanfl;uard so; 
fidmun^ the admiral, Tonstall there. 
With thee their ohai^ will blithlj share; 
There fisfat thine own retainers too, 
Beneitth Be Burgh, thy steward true.'*-— 
"Thanks, noble Surrej!" Marmiou said. 
Nor further creetinK there he paid; 
But, parting like a Oiunderbolt, 
First m the vanguard made a halt. 
Where such a shout there rose 
Of ** Marmion ! Marmion !** that the 017 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
StarUed the Scottish foes. 

ICXV. 

Blount and Fitz-Euataoe rested still 
With lady Clare uoon the hillf 
On which (for lar me day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent; 
The cry they heard, its meanioe knew. 
Could plain their distant comrades view; 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
** XJaworthj office here to stay. 
No hope or gilded spurs to-day. — 
But, see! look up — on Flodden bent. 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.*' 

And sudden, us he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill. 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke; 
Vtdnmed and vast, and rolline fiur. 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march; their tread alone. 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, irom his mountain throne 

King James did rushing come.— 
Scarce XMOuld they hear, or see their foes. 
Until at weapon point they dose. — . 
Thev close, m clouds of smoke and dust, 
Witn sword-swav, and with lance's thrust; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends m upper air; 
O! life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires; thmr eye 
Could in the darkness nought desciy. 

XXVL 
At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of batue casts 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening doua appears; 
And in the smoke the pennons ftew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then mariced they, dashing broad and ftr. 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crest of chiefbdns brave^ 
Floating like foam upon the wave, 

But nought Winct they see: 



Wide raged the battie on the plain; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw lord Marmion's falcon fl^: 
And sUinless Tunstall's banner white. 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright. 
Still bear them bravely in the fight; 

Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons man^ a one, 
And many a stubborn hisfalandman. 
And many a rugged border dan. 

With Uuntiey, and with Home. 

xxvn. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear. 
And fiung the feeble Uiige aside. 
And with both hands the broad sword plied: 
Twas vain>-But fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotiand's fight 
Then fell that spotless banner white,— 

The Howard's lion fell^ 
Tet still lord Marmion's fidcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battie yelL 
The border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home! a Gordon! was the cry; 

Loud were the clanging blows; 
Advanced,— forced back,— now low, now high. 

The pennon sunk and rose; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigeinff, shrouds, and sail. 

It wavered 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the sight could bear:— 
« By heaven, and all its saints, 1 swear, 

I will not see it lost! 
Fitz-Eusuoe, you with lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter. pray er,— 

I gallop to the host" 
And to the fray he rode amain. 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge. 
Made, for a space, an opening large,— 

The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war around. 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted toor-yd rtwd. 
As loth to leave the helpless maid. 

When, fast as shaa can fl^, 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast. 
To mark he would return in naste. 
Then plunged into the fight. 

XX vm. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone: 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels; 

Perchance a courage, not her own. 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. 
The scattered van of Eng^land wheelsr- 

She only said, as loud in air 

The Uimnlt roared, «• la Wilton Uiere^* 
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Thftj fiy, or. maddened bjr detpair, 

right bui to die,—** Is Wilton there >** 
Witk tliat, BtrMght ap the hiil there rode 

Two honeimeii drenehed with core, 
Aad in tkeir arma, a helpleu loao, 

A wounded knl]^ tfaejr bore. 
Hit hnad still strained the broken brand; 
His arnH were smeared with blood and sand: 
Dnned from among the horses* feet. 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat. 
The faloon erest and pluma^ Boae^ 
Can that be hai^ty MarmionT — 
Toong Blount his armour did unlaee, 
And, swunr on his dbastly &6e. 

Said — ** By saint George, he's gone! 
That apear-woond has our master sped. 
And see the deep eut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion.** 
««Unaurtared Blount! thy brawling oease: 
He opea hit cjes,** said Eostaee; ** peaee !'* 

XXIX. 
When, doSed his easque, he felt free air. 
Around ^an Marmion wildly stare: 
«* Wbere^ Harry Blount? Fitz-Eastaee where? 
Liner ye here, ye hearts of hare? 
Se&em my pennon,— eharge i^n! 
Ocy — * Marmion to the rescue!' — Vain! 
Laat of my moe, on battle-plain 
Thai shoot shall ne'er be heard again! — 



Yet my last thought is England's:— fly. 
To Daere hew my signet-ring: 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring: — 



To! 



Fitz^Eoataee, to lord Surrey hie; 

Tanatall lies dead upon the field, 

Hia life-blood stains the spotless shield; 

Edmund ia down: — my life is reft; — 

The admiral alone is left 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,-^ 

With Chester charee, and Lancashire, 

Pull upon Scotland's central host. 

Or Tietory and England's lost — 

Must 1 hid twicef— hence, irarleU, flr! 

Leave Marmion here alone^Ho die.''— 

They parted, and alone he lay; 

Glare drew her from the sight away. 

Till Duin wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And naif he mnrraured, — ** Is there none, 

Of aU my halls hate nurst, 
Fase, squire, or sroom, one cap to bring 
Of bletted water from the spring. 

To alakc my dying thirst!"— 

XXX. 

Q, woiisan! in our hours of ease, 
Uneertain, coy, and hard to please, 
A*l variable as the diade 
By the li^t quiverinji; aspen made,— 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! — 
Scnree were Uie piteous accents said. 
When, with the iMron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran: 
FocgoC were hatred, wrongs, and fears, 
The plnintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side. 

But in abhorrence backward drew; 
Tor, oozing from the mountain's side. 
Where raged the war, a dark -red tide 

Was euraling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shaU she turn?— behold her nark 

A little fimntaiaodl, 



Where water, dear aa diamond iparfr. 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above some half-worn lettert say. 
Drink, weary pUgrim, drink andfirag 
For the kuidiouTofSyba Greu, 

Who bmU thie erott and -wtu. 
She filled the helm, and back she hied. 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head; 
A pious man, whom duty broneht 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

XXXL 
Deep drank lord Marmion of the wave. 
And as she stooped his brow to lave — 
«« Is it the hand of Clare," he said, 
** Or injured Constance, bathes my headf** 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 
" Speak not to me of shrift or prayer! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words are mine, to spare: 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare!" — 

«* Alas!" she said, «*the whUe,— 
O think of your immortal weal! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal: 

She— -died at Holy Isle." 
Lord Marmion started from the ground. 
As light as if he felt no wouiAl; 
Though in the aetioo burst the tide. 
In torrents, fix>m his wounded side. 
** Then it was truth!"— he said— <* I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — 

1 would the nend, to whom belongs 

The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 
Would spare me but a day! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan. 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 



It may not be !— this dizzy trai 
Curse on von base marauder's lance. 
And doubly cursed my failing brand! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then, fiunting, down on earth he sank. 
Supported by the trembling moLk. 
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with fruiUesa hOKrar, Clara bound. 
And strove to stanch, the gushing wound: 
The monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the chureh's prayers. 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A ladv's voice was on his ear. 
And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 
'^Ihthehtt battle, borne dnm bifthejtyinf^ 
Where mhurlea toar^o rattle vfUhgroane oftm d^ 

So the notes rung; — 
« Avoid thee, fiend! — with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand! 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divme; 

O think on fiiith and bliss !^- 
By many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this."-^ 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale^ 

And— Stanley ! was the ciy; 
A light on Marmion's visage ipread. 

And fired his glazinc eye: 
With drying hand, aboyel * ' 
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Charge, Chester, elMive! Od, Staalejr; on**'--' 
Were the Imt words of MsnnioD. 

xxxm. 

By this, thoosh deep tlie eTenlne fell, 
StiU rose die iMtUe's deadly swell, 
For Still the Seots, aroand their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now thehr vietor va'ward wing. 

Where Hontley, and where Homer — 
O for a blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to king Charles did oome. 
When Rowland bfare, and Olivier, 
And eTenr paladin and peer. 

On Koneesralles died ! 
Suoh blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And torn the doubtful day again. 

While yet on Flodden side, 
A&r the royal standard flies, 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride! 
In vain the wish — for, &r awar, 
While spoil and havoc mark their way. 
Near Syoil*s cross the plunderers stray.-— 
«« O, ladjr," cried the monk, " away !»'— 

And placed her on her steed. 
And led her to the chapel fair 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And, at the dawn of moming, there 
She met-her kinsman, lord Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 
But as they left the dark'nin^ heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of dealh. 
The Enghsh shafts in volleys hailed, 
In headlong chaige their horse assailedi 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though chaiging f—'--^-- «•-- -"-^-i-^-^ 
Though bill-men | 

Unbroken was tl 
The stobbom spearmen Itiil made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight; — 
linked in the serried phalanx tigh^ 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well; 
Ti*l utter dai4iie8s dosed her wing 
0*er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands; 

And from the charae they drew. 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foeman know; 
Their king, their lords, their migfatieat, low, 
They melted from the field as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the eeaseleu plash. 

While many a brciken band. 
Disordered, through her eorrents daili. 

To gain the SeotUsh land; 
To town and tower, to down and dale. 



thick the shafts as snow, 
g knights like whirlwinds go, 
n ply the ghastly blow, 
I the ring; 



To teU red Flodden's dismal tale. 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife and carnage drear 

OfFlodden'sfaUl field. 
Where shivered waa fiiir Scotland'a spear^ 

And broken was her shield! 
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Day dawns upon the mountain's side:— 
There, Scodand! lay thy bravest pride. 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one. 
The sad survivors all are gone. — 
View not that corpse mistrustfully. 
Defaced and mangled though it lie; 
Nor to yon border castle his^ 
Look northward with upbraiding eye;iv 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying fer on foreiKn strand. 
The royal pilgnm to his land 

May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought; 
Reckless of life, be desperate fought. 

And fell on Flodden plain: 
And wen in death his trusty brand. 
Firm clenched within his manly hand. 

Beseemed the monarch slain. 
But, O! how chansed since yon blith night!— 
Gladly I turn me from the sight. 

Unto my tale again. 

XXXVI. 
Short is my tale:~FitB-Eustace* care 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moated Lichfield's lofty pile; 
And there, beneath the sootnern aisle, 
A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fair. 
Did long lord Msrmion's image bear. 
(Now vainly for its site you look; 
'Twas levelled, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral stormed and took;M 
But, thanks to heaven, and sood saint Cftad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had!) 
There erst was martial Marmion found. 
His feet upon a couchant hoimd. 

His hands to heaven upraised; 
And all around, on soutcneon rich. 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche. 

His arms and fnts were blazed. 
And yet, though all was carved so fair. 
And priesu for Marmion breathed the pnjm 
The last lord Marmion lay not there. 
Prom Ettrick woods, a peasant swain 
Followed his lord to Flodden plain,— 
One of those flowers, whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as ** wede away." 
Sore wounded, Sybil's cross he spied. 
And dragged him to its foot and died. 
Close by the noble Marmion's side. 
The spoilers stripped and gashed the siala. 
And thus their eori>ses were mista'en; 
And thus, in the proud baron's tomb. 
The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXXVIL 
Less easy task it were, to show 
Lord Marmion's nameless grave, and low. 
They dug his grave e'en where he lay. 

But every mark is gone; 
Time's wasting iMod has done away 
The simple cross of Sybil Grey, 
And broke her font of atone- 



MARMION. 



Bat jet from out the Utde hill 
OoKt the dender iprioglet itUl. 

Oft halts Che ttrtnger there, 
For tfaeaoe mar beat hii eorioos egrtt 
The raemonihie field deteiy; 
And ahepherd bora repair 
To aeek the water-flae and raih. 
And Kat them by the hazel boah. 

And plail their jgariands fiur; 
Nor dream they ait upon the grave 
That holda the booea of Marmioa brave.— 

WhcQ thou ahah find the Uttle hiU, 

With th^ heart eommone, and be atilL 

ffever, in temptatioD atronr, 

Thoa Icft'at the right path for the wrongt 

Vtererj derioaa step, thua trod, 

StiU lead thee further from the road; 

Dread thoa to apeak preaumptaoua doom 

Ob noUe Marmion'a loirlj tomb; 

Bat aajr, «• He died a fpdlant kniB;fat, 

With avord in hand, for Rngland's right** 
XXXVUL 

I do MA rhjme to that dull elf. 

Who cannot image to himaelf. 

That all through Flodden'a dismal night, 

Wilton was fi»remoat in the fight; 

That, when brave Sorrer'a ateed was alain, 

Twaa Wiltoo mounted him again; 

Twas Wiltoa*a brand that deepeat hewed. 

Amid the apearmen's atobbom wood,— > 

Unnaraed bj HoUinshed or Hall, 

He vaa the living soul of all; 

That, after fight, his faith made plain, 

He won his rank and lands again; 

And chugged liis old paternal shield 

With bearings won on Flodden field.-*- 

Nor sing I to that simple maid. 

To whom it must in terms be said. 

That kinr and kinsmen did agree 
M uir C 



To bless biir Clara's eonstan^; 

Who cannot, unless 1 relate. 

Paint to her mind the bridal's state; 

That Wolsej's voice the blessins spoke, 

More, Saods, and Dennj, passea the joke; 

That bluff king Hal the curtain drew, 

And Catherine's hand the stocking tmew: 

And afterwards, for manjr a daj. 

That it was held enough to say. 

Id blessing to a wedded pair, 

" Love they like Wilton and like Clare!" 

L*i]rTOT TO TBS maisiK. 
Why, then, a final note prolong. 
Or leng;then out a dosing song, 
Unlesa to bid the gentles speed. 
Who long have listed to my rede?*— 
To ftatfsman grave, if such may deign 
To read the minstrel's idle strain, 
Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit. 
And patriotic heart — as Pitt: 
A garland for the hero's crest. 
And twined by her he loves tlie best; 
To every lovely lady bright. 
What can I wish but faithful knight? 
To every faithful lover too. 
What can 1 wish but lady true? 
And knowledge to the studious sage. 
And pillow to the head of age. 
To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thy hour of play, 
Light task and merry holiday! 



ToalL toeaeh^ a fidr good night» 

And pleasing dreams, and alamhert light! 



NIfnS TO CAHTO !• 
ofdiekke 



M when the chamoion of die I 
nten Honana*! rkted home, 
r in die cfiapel FMlooa, 



I. At — 

Knten _ — _ ^_ 

Or in die cfiapel FMlooa, 
Dcaviaing •poib and demons* ftice^ 
Holis convene widi die anburied 



•P.Ji. 



' Ufod generally fbr tale, or dUc»ur*t, 



Thie Romanee of the Morte Arthur eontains a 
sOTt of abridgement of the most cdebrated adven- 
tures of the Round Table; and, being written in 
comparatively modem language, gives the general 
reader an excellent idea of what romances of chi- 
valry actually were. It has also the merit of being 
written in pure old English; and many of the wila 
adventures which it contains are told with a sim- 
plicity bordering upon the sublime. Several of 
these are referred to in the text; and I would have 
illustrated them bv more full extracts, but as this 
carious work is about to be published, I confine 
myself to the tale of the Chapel Perilous, and of 
tlie ouest of sir Launcelot afier the SangreaL 

<« Right so sir Launcelot depaited; and when he 
came to the Chapell Perilous, he alighted downe, 
and tied his horse to a little gate. And as soon as 
he was within the church-yard, he saw, on the 
front of the chapell, many faire neh shields turned 
upside down% and many of the shields sir Lannc&> 
lot had scene knigfau have before; with that he 
mw stand by him thirtie great knights; more, by 
a yard, than any nuin that ever he bad scene, and 
all those grinned and gnashed at sir Launcelots 
and when he saw their countenance, hee dn»Kl 
them sore, and so put his shield afore him, and 
tooke his sword in his hand, ready to doe battaile; 
and they were all armed in black hameis, ready, 
with their shields and swords draWto. And when 
sir LAUncelot would have gone through them, they 
scattered on every side of him, and gave him the 
way; and therewith he waxed all bold, and enter- 
ed into the chapell, and then hee saw no light but 
a dimme kunpe burning, and then was hee ware ol 
a corps covered with a eloath of silke; then sir 
Launcelot stooped downe, and cut a piece of that 
eloath away, and then it &red under him as if the 
earth had quaked a little, whereof he was afeared. 
and then he saw a fiure sword Ive by the dead 
knight, and that he gat in his hand, and hied him 
out of the chapeU. As soon as he was in the chap- 
pell-rerd, all the knights spoke to him with a 
grimly voice, and said, * knight sir Launcelot, lay 
Uiat sword irom thee, or else thou shalt die.* 

* Whether I live or die,' said sir Launcelot, * with 
no great words get yee it againe, therefiore fight 
for It and yee list' Therewith he passed through 
tliem; an^ beyond the chappeU-yerd, there met 
him a Csir damosd, and said, * Sir LannceloL leave 
that sword behind thee, or thou wilt die for it.' 

* I will not leave it,' said sir Launcelot, * for no 
thfeata.' 'Noi'sud she, *and ve did leave that 
sword, qneene Gocnever should ye never see.' 
' Then were I a ioohn and I iroold leanre this sword,* 



Well, sir.' nud she, *and thoa haddest kissed 
me, thy life dayes had been done; but now, alas!' 
said she, * I have lost all my labour; fer I ordained 
this chappell fat thy sake, and for sir Gawaine: 
and once 1 had sir Gawaine witfain it; and at thai 
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tune he fonrikt witb that knight whi«h tfaare lieth 
dead in jonaer ehappell, air Gilbert the bastard, 
and at that time bee smote off sir Gilbert the bas- 



fire tapers, eome before the erotse; but he eonliS 
see no body that bronght it Also, there came ■ 
table of silver, and the holy Tessell of the 8an»- 



tard's left hand. And so, rir Lanncelot, novr I tell greall,. the irhioh sir LAOoeelot had seen before 
thee, that 1 have lored thee this seamen yeare; but I that time in king Petehoor's house. And there- 




but to have had thy dead body; and I would have to mee, that I may bee hole of this great malady.' 
balmed it and served, and so have kept it my life ' And therewith upon bis hands, and upon his knees, 
daies and daily I should have elipped thee, and he went so nigh, that be touebed the holy vessell, 
kissed thee in the despite of queene Guenever.' , and kissed it: And anon he was hole, and then he 
< Yee say well,* said sir Launeelot, * Jesus preserve aaid, *Lord God, 1 thank thee, for 1 am healed of 
me from your subtill erafl!' And therewith he this malady.' So when tbe holy vessell had beea 

there a great while, it went into the ehappell againe 
with the eandlesUeke and the light, so that sir 
LAuncelot wist not where it became, for be was 
pveruken with sinne, that hee had no power to 
arise against the holy vesseU, wherefore afterward 
many men said of him shame. But be tooke re* 



i your I 
took his horse, and departed from her." 
S. A f inftil maa, and onooDftw^d, 
He took the Sangresl*! holy (|Qett^ 
And, slnraberini^, mw the vinon high, 
He might not view .with waking eye.—P. SB, 
One day, when Arthur was holding a high feast 
with his knights of the round table, the Sangreal, 
or vessel out of wlueh the last passover was eaten, 
a precious relic, which had long remained con- i^^g aqJir^ b. 



pentance afterward. Then the sicke knight 
him upright, and kissed tbe oitme. I1ien 



r. ^ . . ' . ^r... • r.L I ••>- -H""«^ w'^^Kht him his armcs, and asked his 

cealedfromhumaneyeSjbecauseoftoeMnsofthe lop^^ * Certainly,' said hee, <Ithanke 

land, suddenly appeared to him and all his chi- God, right heartily, for thrbugh the holy vesseU I 
vjdrv. The consequence of this vision was, that '.„ t^aled: but I have right great merviile of this 
^1 the knighU tookon them a solemn vow to seek I sleeping knight, whioi h^h had neither gnee nor 
the Sangreal. But, alas! it could only be revealed power to awake during the Ume that this holy ve»- 
toakmghl at once aocompbshed in earthly chi- : .eU hath beene here present.'— • I dare it right 
indnr, and pure and guilUess of evil conversation. ^eU sav,' said the squire, • that this same kniglit 
All sir Uuncelot's noble accomplishments were ^ defoiled with some manner of deadly ainne, 
therefore rendered vain by his guilty intngae with whereof he has never confessed. '— • By my foith,' 
queen Guenever, or Ganorc; and m this holy quest ^^^ |he knight, « whatsoever he be, hi is unhniJ. 
he enMunlered only such disgraceful disasters, as [pje; for, as fdeeme, hee is of the fellowship of the 
«-. round Ub1e,the which is entered into the quest of 

the Sancgreall.' — *Sir,' said the squire, *here 1 
have brought you all your armes, save your helme 
fore, by mine assent, 
helme and his sword, 
le was deane armed, 
he took sir LAuneelot's horse, for he was better 
than hisowne,and so they departed from the erosse. 
** Then anon sir Launeelot awaked, and set him- 
selfe upright, and he thought him what bee had 
there seeue, and whether it were dreames or not; 
right so he heard a voice that said, * Sir Launee- 
lot, more harde then is the stone, and more bitter 
then is the wood, and more naked and bare than 
is the liefe of the fig-tree, therefore go thou frmn 
hence, and withdraw thee from this holy place;* 
and when sir Launeelot heard this, hee was pass- 
ing heavy, and wit not what to doe. And ao he 
departed sore weeping, and cursed the time that 
he was borne; for then he deemed never lo have 
had more worship; for the words went unto liia 
heart; till that he Knew wherefore that hee was ao 
caUed." 



that which follows! 

** But sir Launeelot rode ovcrthwart and endlong 
in a wild forest, and held no path, but as wild a£ 
▼enture led him; and at the last, he came unto a 
stone crosse,^ which departed two wayes, in wast 
land; and by' the crosse, was a stone that was of 
marble; but it was so darke, tliat sir Launeelot 
might not well know what it was. Then sir Laun- 
eelot looked by him, and Skw an old ehappell, and 
there he wend to have found people. And so sir 
Launeelot tied his horse to a tree, and there hee 
put off his shield, and hong it upon a tree^ and 
then hee went unto the ehappell door, and found 
it wasted and broken. And within he found a faire 
altar, full richly arrayed with cloth of silk, and 
there stood a nire candlesticke, which beare six 
great candles, and tbe candlesticke was of silver. 
And when sir Launeelot saw this light, hee had a 
great will for to enter into the ehappell, but hee 
could find no place where he might enter. Then 
he was passing heavie and dismaied. Then he re- 
turned, and came againe to his horse, and tooke 
off his saddle and his bridle, and let him pasture, 
and unlaced his helme, and ungirded his sword, 
and laid him downe to sleepe upon his slueld be- 
fore the erosse. 

**And so he fell on deepe, and halfe waking 
and halfe sleeping, hee saw come by him two pal- 
freys, both faire and white, the which beare a lit- 
ter, dieretn lying a sieke kmEht And when he 
was nigh the erosse, he there abode still. All this 
air Launeelot saw and beheld, for hee dept not tc- 
rily, and hee heard him say, * Oh sweete Lord, 
when shall this sorrow leave me, and when shall 
the holy veasell come by me, where through I shall 
he blessed, for I have endured thus lone for little 
trespasser ' And thus a great while complained the 
kmght, and allwaies sir Lanneefot heard it With 
that» nr Lraneelot saw the aandleatiake, with the 



and your sword; and therefore, by mine i 
now ma? ye take this knight's helme and hisi 
and so he did. And when he was deane i 



3. And DrydeoL in immortal strain. 
Had raised the table round again, 
But that a ribald Idn^ and eourt 
Bade him toil on to make them f pott; 
Demanded fbr their niggard pay, 
Fit for their Mwli, a looaer laj, 
Ueentaoufl satire, song, and plaj^P. BS. 

Dryden's melancholy account of his prqieeted 
^ic poem, blasted by the selfish and sordid par- 
simony of his patrons, is contained in an '* Easay 
on Satire,** addressed to the eart of Dorset, and 
prefixed to the translation of Jnvenal. After men- 
tioninj{ a phin of supplying macbineiy from the 
euardian angels of kingdoms, mentioned in the 
book of Darnel, he adds: 

" Thus, wj lord, I have, m brieiy aa 1 eoold. 



MAKMION* 
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^voft your lordsbip, and hf too thevorld, a rude 
vncbt of -what 1 navie been long labouring in mj 
imagiiiation, and what I had intended to have put 
ia nractiee, (though far unable for the attempt of 
flQch a poem,) and to haye left the stage, to whieh 
my genias never mneh inclined me, for a woHl 
which vonld have taken up my life in the per> 
formanee of it. This, too, I had intended ehidly 
be the honour of mr native country, to which a 
poet ia partieularij ooliged. Of two subjects, both 
relating to it, I was doubtful whether I should 
diooae that of king Arthur con<|oering the Saxons, 
which, being fiulner distant in time, jpves the 
> seope to my invention; or that of Edward 

^ blaek prince, in subduing Spain, and restoring 
It to the lawful prince, though a grest tyrant, Don 
Pedro the enael; which, for the compass of time, 
racluding only the expedition of one year, for the 
matneas of the action, and its answerable eyent, 
for the magnanimity of the Euglish hero, opposed 
to the iorraiitude of the person whom he restored, 
and for the many beautiful episodes which I had 
roter wo fen with the principal design, together 
with the characters of tne chiefest Enuish persons, 
{wherein, after Virgil and Spencer, 1 would have 
taken occaaion to represent my living friends and 
pitroaaof the noblest &miUes, and also shadowed 
the events of future ages in the succession of our 
imperial line,) — with Uiese helps, and those of the 
Bschinea wfiieh I have mentioned, I might per- 
haps haye done as well as some of my predeces- 
sor!, or at least chalked out a way for othera to 
smeiMl my errors in a like design; but being en- 
co or aged only with fiur words by king Charies II, 
my little salary ill paid, aod no prospect of a fu- 
tnre aabsiatence, I was then discouraged in the 
begiaoing of my attempt) and now ^e has over- 
talun me, and want, a more insunerable evil, 
throogfa the change of the times, has whoUy dis» 
ahledme." 

4. Of Asetpait, and Bevii liold.^P. 55. 

The •* History of Beyis of HMopton'* is abridged 
by my friend Mr. George Ellis, with that liveli- 
neaa which extracts amusement even out of the 
moat rude and unpromising of our old tales of 
chivalrf. Aseaj^rt, a most important personage 
in the romance, is thus described in an extract: 

This recant waa inighcj and •tnmg, 

And All tiiirtj fliot wm long. 

He was briftk^ like a tow: 

A fi>ot he had between each brow; 

His lipt were mat, and hung aride; 

ilia tye» werelioUow; hia month was wide. 

Lochly he was to look on than. 

And liker a devil than a man. 

His stall was a yoonr oak. 

Hard and heavy was his stroke. 

^fteeimens tf Metrical Romance*, voL ii, p. 136. 

I am happy to say, that the memory of sir fievis 
Is still fragrant in his town of Southampton; the 
«te of which is sentinelled by the effigies of that 
dottglftty knight-errant, and his gigantic associate. 

I. Day set on Norham^ easded steep. 
And Tweed's ikir river, broad and deep, &e.— P. 58, 

The ruinous castle of Norham, (anciently called 
Dbhandford,) is ntuated on the southern bank of 
the Tweed, about six miles above Berwick, and 
where that riyer is still the boundary between En* 
glaiKl and Scotland. The extent of its ruins, as 
well as its historical importance, shows it to haye 



sen a place of maentficence, as, well as strength. 
Edward 1 resided uiere when he was created um- 



pire of the dispute ( 



ning the Scottish 



sion. It was repeatedly taken and retaken daring 
the wars between England and Scotland; and in^ 
deed scane any happened in which it had not a 
principal share. Norham castle ia situated on a 
steep bank, which overhangs the river. The re- 
peated sieges which the castle had sustained ren- 
dered frequent repairs neaesiaiy. In 1164 it waa 
almost rebuilt by Hugh Pudsey^ bishop of Duriiam, 
who added a huge keep, or donjon; notwithstand- 
ing which, king Henry n, in 1174, took the castlo 
from the bishop, and committed the keeping of It 
to William deNerille. After this period it seema 
to haye been chiefly garrisoned by the king, and 
considered as a royal fortress. The Greys c^Chil- 
linghame castle were frequently the castellans, or 
capuins of the ||^son: yet, as the castle was situ- 
ated in the patrimony ofSu Cuthbert, the property 
was in the see of Duriiam till the Reformation. 
After that perio<] it passed through various hands. 
At the union of the crowns, it was in the posses- 
sion of sir Robert Carey (afterwards eari of Mon- 
mouth,) for his own life, and that of two of his 
sons. After kingJames's accession, Car^ sold Nor- 
ham castle to George Home, earl of Dunbar, for 
60002, See his curious memoirs, published by Mr. 
Constable of Edinboxgh. 

According to Mr. Pinkerton, there is, in the 
British Museum, CaL B. ri, SI 6, a carious me- 
moir of the Dacres on the state of Norham castle in 
ISiB, not long after the battle of Floddeo. The in- 
ner ward, or Keep, is represented as impregnable: 
*« The provisions are three great vaU of sJt eels, 
forty -four kine, three hogsheads of salted salmon, 
forty quarters of grain, besides many cows, and firar 
bandit sheep lying under tlie casUe-waU nightlyi 
but a number otthe arrows wanted fieathers, and a 
good Jletcher (i. e. maker of arrows] was required. »» 
—i&tory of Scotland, yol. ii, p. 901, Note. 
• The r ui os of the castle are at present oonsidera^ 
ble, as well as pictures<iue. They consist of a 
large shattered tower, with many vaulu and frag^ 
ments of other edifices enclosed within an ootward 
wall of great circuit. 

A. —the doi^on keep.— P. it. 

It is periiaps unnecessary to remind my readers, 
that the dot^on, in its proper signification, means 
the strongest part of a feiulal castle; a high square 
tower, with walls of tremendous thickness, situat- 
ed In Uie centre of the other buildings, from whieh, 
however, it was usually detached. Here, in case 
of the outward defences being gained, the garrison 
retreated to make their last stand. The donjon 
contained the great hall, and principal rooms of 
state for solemn occasions, and also the prison of 
the fortress; from which last circumstance we de- 
riye the modem and restricted use of the word 
dungeon, I>ucange(voceDuirjo)oonjectureaplan- 
sibly, ^hat the name is derived from these keeps 
being usually built upon a hill, which in Celtic la 
called Dirir. Borlase supposes the word came 
from the darkness of the apartments in these tow- 
ers, which were thence figuratively called dun- 
geons; thus deriving the ancient word bom. the 
modem application of it. 

7. Well was he armed fh>m head to heel. 
In mail and plate, of Milan steel.— P. 56. 

The artisu of Milan were famous in the middle 
ages for their skill in armoury, as appears from 
the following passage, in which Froissait gWes an 
account of the preparations made by Henry, earl 
of Hereford, afterwards Uenxy IV, and Thomas, 
duke of Norfolk, eari Mareschal, for their pro- 
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poMdMmbatintheliitsof CoBTentnr. ^'Tbeie 
two lord! nuule ample pnnirion of au thingi ne- 
eeaaarjr lor the eomtetf and the eari of Dertiy leiit 
off menenffert to Lombardy, to have armour 
from sir Gtueas, duke of Milan. The dnke eom- 
^ied with jor, and gave the knig;ht, ealled sir 
Franeis, who had broiq;ht the messaee, the ehoioe 
of all his armour, for the earl of Derby. When he 
had seleeted what he wished for in plated and 
mail armonr, the lord of Milan, out of his abun- 
dant love for the earl, ordered four of the best ar- 
monrers in Milan to aeoompany the knight to 
England, that the earl of DeiV might be more 
eompletely armed."— n/oAiMi* Frci$9art, tqL ir, p. 
597. 

I. Tte golden kgend bore arifjlit, 

Wbo eheclca at me, to death is dighL— P. fft. 

The erest and motto of Marmion are borrowed 
from tlie foUowinjg; story. Sir David de Lindsay, 
first earl of Crawford, was, amon^ olher gentlemen 
of ouality. attended, daring a visit to U»don, in 
1390, by sir William Dalz^, who was, according 
to my authority. Bower, not only excelling in wis- 
dom, but also of a lively wit Chancing to be at 
eonrt, he there saw sir Pien Coartenay, an English 
knight, fiunoas for skill in tilting, and for the beao- 
ty of his person^ parading the palace, arrayed in a 
new manUe bearing for device an embroidered &1- 
«oo, with this rhyme,— ' 

I beare a fUcoo, Airert of flight, 

Who so pinches at her, his dnth is dight* 

In gnith.t 
The Scottish knisht being a wag, appeared next 
day in a dren exactly umilar to tliat oTCoortenay, 
hat bearing a magpie instead of the falcon, with a 
motto ingeniously contrived to rhyme to the vaunt- 
ing inscription of sir Piers. 

I bear a pie picking at a piee^ 

Who so picks at her, I shall piek at his nese^ 

This affront could only be expiated bv a joust 
with sharp lances. In the coarse, Dalzell left his 
helmet unlaced, so that it gave way at the toach 
of his antagonist's lanee, anid he thus avoided the 
■hock of the encounter. This happened twice: — 
in the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay 
lost two of his front teeth. As tlie Englishman 
complained bitterly of Dalzell's fraud in not fost- 
ening his helmet, the Scottishman agreed to run 
six courses more, each champion staking in the 
hand of the king two hundred pounds, to be for- 
feited, if, on entering the lists, anv unequal advan- 
tage should be detected. This being agreed to, 
the wily Scot demanded that sir Piers, in addition 
to the Iocs of his teeth, should consent to the ex- 
tinction of one of his eyes, he himself having lost 
an eye in the fight of Otterbum. As Courtenay 
demuncd to this equalization of optical powers, 
Dalzell demanded the forfeit; whieti, after much 
altercation^ the kine appointed to be paid to him, 
saying, he stupaaaeo tne Englishman both in wit 
and valoar. This must appear to the reader a sin- 
gular specimen of the humour of that time. Iwai^ 
peet the Jock^ dub would have given a different 
decision from Henry IV. 

0. Th^hsil'dlordMsnnion. 
Tbey liailM him lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Latterward, and SeriveBMye, 
Of Tamworta tower and town.— P. «7. 

Lord BCarmioOi the principal character of the 
present romance, is entirely a fictitious peraonage. 



1b eaiiiertimca, indeed, tbefimiily of M»b(o«^ 
lords of FonteniTf in Normandy, was highly dl^ 
tingnished. Robert de Marmion, lord a Font*- 
nay, a distinguished tollower of the coMuercc 
obtained a grant of the castle and town oi TansH 
worth, and also of the manor of Scrivelby, in Lin 
colnsblre. One, or both, of these noble posaeasiona 
waa held by the honourable service or being the 
royal champion, as the anceston of Marmion had 
finrmeriy been to the duke of Normandv. But af> 
ter the castle and demesne of Tamworth had pna^ 
ed through four successive barons fivm Robert, 
the famUjF became extinct in the person of Philip 
de Marmion, who died in 90th Eklward I, without 
issue male. He was succeeded in his castle of 
Tamworth by Alexander de Freville, who married 
Mazera, his grand-daughter. Baldwin de Freville. 
Alexander's descendant, in the reign of Richnrd 
1, by the supposed tenure of his castle of Tam^ 
worth, claimed the office of royal champion, and 



challenge the combat against any who would gain- 
say the Kin^ title, ^t this office was adiugod 
to sir John Dymocke, to whom the manor of Sen* 
velby bad descended by another of the co-beiresaea 
of Biobert de Marmion; and it remaina in that fis- 
mily, whose representative is hereditaiy champlo* 
of England at the present day. The fomily and 
poaaessions of Prevule have mei^ged in the earia of 
Ferrars: I have not, therdbre, created a new final- 
ly, but only revived the titles of an old one in an 
imaginary personage. 

It was one of the Marmion ftmily, who, in tkn 
rewn of Edward U, performed diat ehivalrous fesil 
before the very castle of Noriiam, which bishop 
Percy has woven into his beautiful ballad, "Tbe 
Hermit of Waikworth." The itoiy ia thus told 
by Leland: 

« The Scottes came yn to the marshes of En- 
aland, and destroyed the castle of Werk and 
Herbotel, and overran much of Northumberland 
marches. 

" At this trme Thomas Gray and Us friends 
defended Noraam from the Scottes. 

** It were a wonderful processe to declare, what 
mischefes cam by hungre and asseges, by the spaee 
of xi yeres in Northumberland; for the Scottes be- 
came so |>roude after they had got Berwick, that 
they nothing esteemed the Englishmen. 

«* About this tyme there was a great feate made 
yn Unconshir, to which came many gentlemen 
and ladies; and amonge them one lady Drought a 
heaulme for a man of were, with a very riche cresta 
of gold, to William Marmion, knight, with a let- 
ter of commandment of her lady, that he should 
go into the daungerest place in England, and ther 
to let the heaulme be seene and known as famoua. 
So he went to Norfaam; whither within 4 daya of 
cumming cam Philip Maubray, guardian of Ber* 
wicke, having yn his bande 40 men of armes, the 
very flour of men of the Scottish marches. 

** Thomas Gray, capitayne of Norham, smige 
this, hrougfat his g^son afore the barriers of the 
castle, behind whom cam William, richly array- 
ed, as al frittering in gold,and wearing the heaulme, 
his lady's present 

*< Then said Thomas Gray to Marmion, * Sir 
knight, ye be cum hither to fame your helmet: 
mount upon yowr horse, and lyde like a valiant 
man toyowr mes even hm at hand, aadi f^ *~^ 
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Go4 if I rearae not thr bodr deade or aljnre, or I 
riTKlfviUdjeforit.^ 

'"• Whereapon he took hit eartere, and rode 
9mao% the throog of ennemyefl; the whieh laved 
•Bre itripes on hjm, and pulled hym at the laat 
eat of his sadel to the groande. 

« Then Thomas Gray, vith al the hole garison, 
lette priok yo among the Soottes, aad ao irondid 
tbem aod tbeir horses, that they were overtbrowo; 
aad Mamaion, sore heten, was horsid agayn, and, 
vith Gray, persewedthe Seottes yn ehase. There 
vere taken 50 horse of prioe: and the womien of 
Norham brought them to the foote men to follow 
thechaae." 

10. ijafemCf Latgetse.— P. 57. 

This waa the ery with which heralds and pniv 
ssiraDts were voot to acknowledge the bounty 
received from the knights. Stewart of Lorn dis- 
tiagoishea a ballad, in which he satirizes the nar- 
I of Jamea v, and his courtiers, by the iro- 



L€rge» tftAu new year day. 

int feigtx, of the king, my elud; 
v/lio eame aa quiet m a diief^ 
And in my hsiM slid— »hiUing« twse!* 
To pot his Ismneas to the prid^t 
For Icffcs of tais new fear day. 

The her^da, like the minstrels, were a raoe 
allovefl to nave great claims upon the liberality of 
the knightfS of whose feats they kept a record, 
' Jmed them aloud, as in the text, upon 
icasions. 

At Berwick, Noriiam, and other border for- 
tresses of importance, pursoivants usually resided, 
whme iaviolable chancier rendered them the only 
peraoiiB that oocdd, with perfect assurance of safe- 
tv, be sent on necessary embassies into Scotland. 
Has Is allnded to in stanza XXI. 
tL. Sir Hash the Heron bold. 
Baron of Twiaell, and of Ford, 
And captain of the hold.— P. 57, 
Were aecuracy of any consequence in a fictitious 
aarrative, this castellan's name ought to have been 
William; for William Heron of Ford was husband 
to the fiimoos lady Ford, whose syren charms are 
said to have cost our James IV so dear. More- 
over, the aaid William Heron was, at the time 
aappoaed, a prisoner in Scotland, being surrender- 
ed by Henry Vlll, on account of his share in the 
■ OK sir Robert Ker of Cessford. His wife. 



r qatam t e d in the text as residing at the court of 
Scotland, was, in fact, living in her own castle at 
Ford.— See sir Richabd Uxboit's curious Gene-'V- 
bgy of ike Beron famUy, 

UL The whiks a aorthem harper mde. 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly Ibod^-- 
MUow thefleree Thirwalli, andltidleysall,*' &e. 

Page 57, 

This old Northumbrian ballad was taken down 
from the recitation of a woman eighty years of 
sge, mother of one of the miners in Alston-moor, 
by an agent for the lead mines there, who eommu- 
mcated it to my friend and correspondent, R. Sur- 
tMs, esquire, of Mainsfort She had not, she said, 
heard it for many years; but when she was a girl, 
it used to be sung at men7 makings, ** till the 
roof rung agavi. " To preserve this curious, though 
radc rhyme. It is here inserted. The ludieroos 
mm given to the sUofihter, marks that wild and 
diaoKdalj state of soeiety, in which a morder was 



cireomstaiiee, bat, in i 
sood jest The structure of 



not merely a casoal 
cases, an exceedingly good jest 
the ballad resemldes the " Fray of Support,"* 
having the same irregular stanza and wila chonUi 
I. 
Hoot awa*, lads, hoot awa'. 

Ha* ye heard how the Hidleyi, and Thirfwalls, and a*. 
Ha* set upon Albanyt Feathentonhau^h, 
And taken his lift at fhe Dcadman^S'liaiigh? 
There was Willimotcswiek, 
And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawden, and Will of the Wa*, 

I eanno' tell a% I eanno* tell a*. 
And mony a mair that the de*U may knaw. 

II. 
The anld man went down, bat UdeAf his son, 
Itaa away albre the fight was begun; 
* ' * , vA he run. 



And he 
And 



mn, an 
re they 



were done. 



Tliere was mony a Feathcrston gat sie a stony 
As never was seen since the wortd began. 



* tdl a* I c 



IIL 
* tell a% 



Some gat a skelp,t and some gat a elaw; 
But they gar'd the Feathersiones hand their jaw,— | 
Nieol, and Alick, and a*. 
^ eat a hurt and some gat nane^ 
» had harness, andsome cat sta*e 



3 gat sta*en.| 

IV. 

Ane gat atwist o* the ersig;^ 
Ane gat a dunch** o' the wamerff 
Symy Haw gat buned ofa leg. 
And syne ran wallowinglf hajue, 
V. 
Hoot, hoot, the anld manN slain oatright! 
Lay him now wi* his Ikce down: he's a soROwfhl sirikt. 
Janet, thou donot,^} 
I'll lay my best boimet, 
Tho*i gets a new gude-man albre it be night. 
VT. 
Hoot away, lads, hoot away, 
We*s a* be hangid if we stay. 
Tak* up the dead man, and lay him ahint the bignnct 
Here«s the bailey o'kaltwhisde,! I 
VrV his great bull*s pizzle, 
That sap a up the oroo*, and syne— in the pigghuff 

In explanaiion of this ancient ditty, Mr. SiAteet 
has furnished me with the foUowinjg local memo- 
random: ^illiraoteswick,the chiefseat of the an* 
cient family of Ridley, is situated two miles above 
the confluence of the AUon and Tyne. It was a 
house of strength, as appears from one obltmg tow- 
er, still in tolerable preservation.*** It has been 
long in possession of the Blacket family. Hardrid- 
ing DicK is not an epithet referring to horseman- 
ship, but means Richard Ridley of Hardriding, fft 



• See MlnHreUy •fthe Scettith brdevt vol. i, p. S50. 
t pronounced JtaiS^ny, 

" , or rather is the same wo 



% Sketp signifies slap, or ratt 

ras oririnally spelled 9cMap. 

& Hold their Jaw^ a vulgar e 



•Twou 



tProo£ 



, , algar expression still in use. 

I Got stolen, or were plundered; a very likely termina- 
tion of the fray. % 

INeek. ••Punch. ttBeUy. n Bellowing. 

$( SUly iiut. The border bard calls her so, because 
she was weeping for her slain husband; a loss which he 
seems to think might be soon repaired. 

II The baililTof Haltwhistle seems to have arrived when 
the fray was over. This supporter of social order it treat* 
ed with charaeteristie irreverence by the moss-trooping 
poet. 

n An iron pot with two ears. ^ , 

••• Willimoteswiek was, in prior editions, eonftonded 

with Ridley hall, situated two miles lower, on the same 

side of the Tyne, the heieditary seat of WUUamC. Lowes, 

**5t|i- Ridley, the bUhop and martyr, was, according to 
some authontiea, bora at Hardriding, where a ehair was 

picaerved, called the bishop's chair. Othen " " 

cularly his biogiapher and namcMJce. Dr. Ol 
ley, assign thc\onoar of the martyr^ 
teswick. 



ir of the martyr^ birth to WiOimo 
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Ilie teat of another fiunily of that name, which, in 
the time of Chariet I, was told on aeeonnt of the 
ezpentet inearred by the Imlty of the proprietor, 
the immediate anceitor of sir Matthew Ridley. 
Will of the Wa* feems to be William Ridley of 
Waltown, 10 ealled from iu situation on the great 
Roman wtH Thirlwall castle, whence the dan 
of Thirlwalls derived their name, is situated on 
the small river of Tippd, near the western boun- 
dary of Northumberland. It is near the wall, and 
takes its name from the rampart haringi been thirl-' 
edt t. & pierced, or breached, in iU vicmity. Fea- 
therstone casUe lies south of the Tyne, towards 
Alston-moor. Albanr Feather8toohau|^h, the chief 
of that ancient family, made a figure m the reign 
of Edwtfd Vt. A feud did certainly exist between 
the Ridleys and Featherstones, productive of such 
consequences as the ballad narrates. 84 Oct, 9Sdo 
Bemid 9fvL InmamHo caft. apud BautwhUtle, tup. 
tuum corpm Aleocandn Featherrton, Gen, amid 
Ch-emithmurkyfeiomce mterfecU^ 22 Oct, per jSfU 
etiaum Riakv de Unthanke^ Gen, Uugtm Bidle, 
JAcoUmm RuOe^ et aUo9 ehudem nmninU. Nor 
were the Featherstones without their revenee; for, 
a<Mo Henrid 8ri, we iMye—Utla^atio MceUd 
f\Baihertt99u ac Thome JVoxton, ect,, ed., pro 
kmmddio mnRidle de Jkbrale. 

U. Janes backed the eame oftliat nock prince, 
Wubeck. tliat Flemiih eounterfeit. 
Who on the gibbet p«id the cheat. 
Then did I march with Surrey'* power. 
What time we raxed oM Ayton tower.— P. 58. 

The story of Perkin Warbeck, or Richard, duke 
of York, is well known. In 1496, he was received 
honourably in Scotland; and James IV, after con- 
ferring upon him in marriage his own relation, 
(he lady Catharine Gordon, made war on England 
In behiuf of his pretensions. To retaliate an in- 
vasion of England, Surrey advanced into Berwick- 
shire at the head of considerable forces, but re- 
treated after taking the inconsiderable fortress of 
Ajtbn. Ford, in his Dramatic Chronicle of Per- 
kin Warbeck, makes the most of this inroad: 

Surrey, Are all oar braving enemiM ahnuik baek. 

Hid in the fbnes oif their dinemperM climate. 
Not daring to Behoid our eoloun wave 
In cpight of this infected aynrf Can they 
Looke on the ftrength of Cuiidreitine defte*t; 
The glorie of Heydonhall devasted; that 
Of Edington east downe; the pile of FuMen 
Overthrowne: And this, die strangcn of their 

ibrts. 
Old Ayton Castle, yeelded and demolUhed, 
And yet not peepe abroad? the Scott are bold, 
Hardie in battayle, but it seems the cause 
They undertake considered, appeares 
U^joynted in the frame on*t. 

14 For here be some have priefcM as fhr. 
On Seottiih gnnind, ai to Donbar; 
Have dnmk dw monks of St. Bothan*! ak^ 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw's aoods. 
And given them light to set their noods.~P. 89, 
The garrisons of the English castles of Wark, 
Korham, and Berwick, were, as may be easily 
avppoaed, veiy troublesome neiehbours to Sc^- 
laML Sii Richard Maitland of Ledington wrote 
a poem, called ** The Blind Baron's Comfort;*' 
when his baronr of Blythe, in Lauderdale, was 
harried by Rowland Foster, the English captain of 
Wark, with his company, to the numlier of dOO 
men. They spoiled the poetical knight of 5000 
she^ 900 nolt, SO horses and mares; the whole 
fiimitore of his hoose of Blythe, worth 100 pounds 
SaoC% (Lti 6: t,) and every thing else that was 



portable. '^This spoil was committed the 1 6th 
day of May, 1570, (and the aaid sir Richard was 
three-score and fourteen years of age, and grown 
blind,) in time of peace; when nanc of that ooun- 
try Uthened (expiected) aueh a thing."— •* The 
Blind Baron's Comfort'* consists In a string of puns 
on the word Blythe^ the name of the lands thua 
despoiled. Like John Littlewit, he had ** a coo-* 
celt left him in his miseiy, — a miserable conceit.' 
The last line of the text contains a nhrase, by 
which the borderers joculariy intimateo the burn- 
ing a house. When the Maxwells, in 1685, bum* 
ea the castle of Lochwood, they said they did ao 
to give the lady Johnstone ** lirht to set her hood." 
Nor was the phrase inapplicable; for, in a lettt^r, 
to which I have mislaid the reference, the earl of 
Northumberland writes to the king and eoonclly 
that he dressed himself; at midnight, at Wavk- 
worth, by the blaze of the neighbcmring villagea, 
burned by the Scottish marauders. 

15. The priest of Shoreiwood.— P. SB. 

This churchman seems to have been a-kin to 
Welsh the vicar of St Thomas of Exeter, a leader 
among the Cornish insurgents in 1540. ** This 
man,*' savs HoUinshed, *< had many good things 
in him. He was of no great sutnre, Iwt well s^ 
and mightilie compact: he was a veiy good wre^ 
tier; shot well, botn in the lons-bowf and also ia 
the croa»-bow; he handled his hand-gun and peeoe 
very well; he was a vecy good wowiman, and a 
hardie, and such a one as would not give his head 
for the polling, or his beai'd fiir the washing, lie 
was a companion in any exercise of aetiritie, and of 
a courteous and gentle behaviour. He descended 
of a good honest parentage, being home at Pene-> 
verin, in Cornwall; and ^et, in this rebellion, aa 
arch-captain, and a principal dooer."— Vol. iv, ^ 
958. 4to edition. This moael of clerical talents bad 
the misfortune to be hanged upon the steeple of hta 
own church. 

16. And of that grot where olives nod. 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
Fran all the yonth of Sieily, 
St. Rosaae retired to God.— P. 18. 

'* Sante Rosalia was of Palermo, and bom of ■ 
very noble family, and, when very voung, abhorred 
so much the vanities of ihis world, and avoided 
the converse of mankind, resolving to dedicate 
herself wholly to God Almighty, that she, by di- 
vine inspiration, Ibrsook her nthei''s house, and 
never was more heard of, till her bod^ wna fomd 
iu that cleft of a rock, on that almost maeeessible 
mountain, where now the chapel is built; and th^ 
affirm, she was carried up there by the hands of an* 
|;els; tor that place was not formeriy so aceesaible 
\%M now it is] m the days of the saint; and even 
now it is a ver^ bad, and steepy, and break-neek 
way. In this frightful place, this holy woman lived 
a great many years, feeding only on what she Pxind 
^wing on Uiat barren mounUin, and creeping 
into a narrow and dreadful deft in a rock, which 
was always dropping wet, and was her place <if 
retirement, as well as prayer; having worn out 
even the rock with her luiees, in a certain plane, 
which is now opened on purpose to sliow it to thoae 
who come here. This ehaiiel i« veiy richly 
adorned; and on the spot where the saint's dead 
body was discovered, which is iost beneath the 
hole in the rock, which is openeo on \ 
I mid, there is a veir fine statue of i 
presenting her in a lying posture, railed in all 



purpose, 
marUe, r 
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change was, that Sl Rule is said to. have brought 
to Seotlaod the reliquea of St Andrew, 
so. ThuDce to St. Fillan't bloued well, 

Whoie •pring can firmzied dreaini di«pel, 
And the crmzed bnin rr«ton;.~P. 90. 
St Fillan waa a Scottish saint of some reputation. 
Although Dopery is, with us, matter of abomina- 
tion, yet the common people still retain some oi 
the tuperstilioDS connected with iL There are, in 
Perthshire, several wells and springs dedicated to 
St. Fillan, which are still places of pilgrimage and 
offerings, even among the protestants. They are 
held powerful in cases of madness; and, in some 
of very late occurrence, lunatics have been left all 
night bound to the holy stone, in confidence thiit 
the^ saint would core and unloose them befoio 
morning. 

voTBs TO curro n# 
1. The Menet are dnert now, and bare. 
Where floahsVd once a forest fldr.— P. 60. 

Ettrick Forest, now a range ot mountainous 
sheep-walks, was anciently reserved for the plea- 
sure of the roval chase. Since it was di sparked, 
the wood has been, bv degress, almost totally de- 
stroyed, although, wherever protected from the 
sheep, copses soon arise without any planting. 
When the king hunted there, he otten summoned 
the Array of the country to meet and assist hit 
sporL Thus, in 1588, James V ** made procla- 
mation to all lonls, barons, gentlemen, landward- 
men, and freeholders, that thev should compear 
at Edinburgh, with a month's victuals, to )»ass with 
the kinp where he pleased, to danton the thieves 
of Teviotdale, Annandale, Liddesdale, and other 
parts of that country; and also warned all Mutle- 
men that had good dogs, to bring them, that ha 
mi|^t hunt in the said countr}', as he pleased: The 
whilk the earl of Argyle, the earl of Huntley, the 
earl of Athole, and so all the rest of the gentlemen 
of the highlands, did, and brought their bounds 
with tliem in like manner to hunt with the king, 
as hepleased. 

** The second day of June the king passed out 
of Edinburgh to the hunting, witli many of the 
nobles and gentlemen of Scotland with him, to the 
number of twelve thousand men; and then past to 
Meggitland, and hounded and hawked all the coun- 
try and bounds: that is to sa^, Craramat, Pappert- 
law, St. Mar^'laws, Carlavirick, Chapel, Hfwin- 
doores, and Longhope. 1 heard saT,lie slew, in these 
bounds, eighteen score of harts. '^*» 

These huntinn had, of course, a military cha- 
racter, and attendance upon them was a part of the 
duty of a vassal. The act for abolishii>g ward, or 
militaiT tenures, in Scotland, enumerates the ser- 
vices of hunting, hosting, watching, and warding, 
as those which were in future to be illegal. 

Taylor, the water-poet, has given an account of 
the mode in which these huntii^ were conducted 
in the highlands of Scotland, in the seventeenth 
century, having been present at Bncmar u(M>n such 
an occasion: 

*« There did I find the truly noble and right 
honourable lords, John Erskine, earl of Marj 
James Stuart, earl of Murray; George Gordon, 
eari of Engye, son and heir to the marquia of Hunt- 
ley; JamesErskine, eari of Buchao; and John, lord 
Erskine, son and heir to the eari of Mar, and their 
countesses, with my much honoured, and my las t 
assured and approved f riend, sir William MtnTsy» 
~ • PitMMtie's MUt»ry of Scotland^ fblio cditaoo, p. 1^ 



ahoct with fine iron and brass work; and tiie al< 
tar, on which thev saj mass, is built kst over it" 
^f9ffaiie t9 Siaiif and Malta, by iVfr. John Dry- 
den, (son to the poet,) p. 107. 

n. HimKlfatiU skejw befoR his beads 

Have markM ten aTca, and two creeds.— P. 50. 

Frinr John understood the soporific virtue of 
his beads and breviary, aa well as his namesake 
IB Babelais. ** But C^ivantua could not sleef) by 
, on which sifle soever he turned him- 



iei£ Whereupon the monk said to him, I never 
sleep soundlv but when I am at sermon or prayers. 
Let OS thervlbre begin, you and 1, the aeven peni- 
tEOiial psalms, to t^ whether you shall not quick- 
kf fall asleep. The conceit pleased Gargantua 
107- well; and, beginning the first of these psalms, 
ss soon aa they came to beati quorum^ they fiell 
asleep, both the one and the other.*' 
U. The auBinoiied palmer eame in place; 

In his black mantle was he elad. 
With Pvter^ keys, in cloth of red. 
On his broad shottMen wnraght.— P. 89, 



r, opposed to tkfilg^m, was one who made 
It Us sole hnsiness to visit different holy shrines; 
tnvelling incessantly, and subsisting bv charity: 
whoeas the pilgrim retired to bis usual home and 
cccBpatSona, when he had paid his devotions at 
the pswticolar spot which was the object of his pil- 
grimaee. The palmer seems to have been the 

l^Miis/iw li of the ancient Scottish canons 1348 

and 1196. There is, in the Bannatyne MS., a 
barleaqoe aeeount of two such persons, entitled 
«< Sammy and his Brother." Their aecoutremenU 
are thos lodierously described (I discard the an- 
t spelling.) 
Syne ahaped them up to loop on leas, 

Two calMuds of the tarUn; 
They eoimted nought what their clouts were 
inMm sewM them on, in certain. 
Cfauapit ap St. Peter^s keys, 
de of an old r 



i redgartane: 

St. James** nhelb, on t'other side, shows 
Aa pretty as a partane 
Toe, 
Ob SyBunye and his brother. 
19. To ftir St. Andrews boond. 
Within the oeean-cave to pray« 
Where ^ood St. Rule his holy lay. 
From miduig^t to the dawn of day, 
8«ng to the biUowi* soondv-^P. 59. 

St. B^olos, ( ScoOice, St Rule,) a monk of Pa- 
trv, in Aehaia, warned by a vision, is said, A.D. 
370, to have sailed westward until he landed at 
St Andrews, in Scotland, where he founded a cha- 
pel and tower. The latter is still sUnding; and, 
fboogh we may doubt the precise date of its foun- 
dadon, ia eertainly one of tiie most ancient edifices 
n Seotland. A cave, nearly fronting the ruinous 
casUe of the archbishops of St Andrews, bears 
the name of this religioiu person. It is difficult 
of aecesa; and the rock in which it is hewed is 
washed by the German ocean. It is nearly round, 
shoot ten'feet in diameter, and the same in height 
Onosie aide is a sort of stone altar; on the other an 
aperture into an inner den, where the miserable 
ascetic, who inhabited this dwelling, probsibly 
riept At full tide egress and remss are hardly 
prvtieable. As Regolua first colonised the me- 
tropolitan see of Scotland, and converted the inha- 
hitoau in the vicinity, he has some reason to com- 
idain, that the ancient name of Killroie, ( Csffi Be^ 
fdS,) dionld have been superseded, even in favour 
dthetotelnr sunt of Scotland. The reason of the 
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knight of Abcroarney. and hundred of others, 
knighto, esquires, and their followers; all and 
every man, in general, in one habit, as if Lycorgus 
had been there, and made laws of equality : for once 
in the year, whieh is the whole month of Aueust, 
and sometimes part of September, many of the 
nobility and gentoy of the km^om (for their i^ea- 
tore) do come into these highland countries to 
hunt: where thev do conform themselves to the 
habit of the hiriiland-men, who, for the most part, 
speak nothing but Irish; and, in former time, were 
those people which were called the Red-ahank: 
Their habit is— slioes, with but one sole a-pieoe; 
stockings, (which they call short hose,) made of a 
warm stuff of diverse colours, which they call tar- 
tan: as for breeches, many of them, nor their fore- 
fathers, never wore any, but a jerkin of the same 
stuff that their hose is of; their garters being bands 
or wreaths of hay, or straw; with a plaid about their 
shoulders; which is a mantle of diverse colours, 
much finer and lighter stuff than their hose; with 
blue flat caps on Uieir heads; a handkerchief, knit 
with two knots, about their necks: and thus they 
are attired. Now their weapons are — lone bowes 
and forked arrows, swords, and targets; barque- 
busses, muskets, durks, and Lochaber axes. With 
these arms I found many of them armed for the 
hunting. As for their attire, any man, of what 
degree soever, that comes amongst them, must not 
disdain to wear it; for if they do, then they will dis- 
dain to hunt, or willingly to brioK in their dofp; 
hot if men be kind unto them, and be in their habit, 
then are they conquered with kindness, and the 
s|K>il will be plentiful. This was the reason that 
1 found so many noblemen and nntlemen in those 
shapes. But to proceed to the hunting: 

** My good lord of Mar having put me into 
that shape, I rode with him from his house, where 
I saw the ruins of an old castle, called the castle 
of Kindroghit It was built \a king Malcolm 
Canmore, (for a hunting house J who reigned in 
Scotland, when Edward the confessor, Harold, and 
Norman William reigned in England. I speak 
of it, because it was the last house I saw in those 
parts; for I was the space of twelve days^ after, 
Defore 1 saw either house, cornfield, or habitation 
for any creature, but deer, wild horses, wolves, 
and such like creatures — which made me doubt 
that I should never have seen a house again. 

** Thus, the first day, we travelled eight miles, 
where there were small cottages, built on purpose 
to lodge in, which they call Uonquhards. I thank 
my good lord Erskine, he commanded that 1 should 
always be lodged in his lodging: the kitchen being 
always on the side of a bank: many kettles and pots 
boiling, and many spits turning and winding, with 
great variety of cheer, — as venison baked; sodden, 
rost, and stewed beef; mutton, goats, kid, hares, 
fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, chickens, 
partridge, muir-coots, heathcocks, caperkellies, 
and termagants; good ale, sacke, white and claret, 
tent, (or allegan^^ with most potent aquavits. 

*' All these, ana more tlian these, we had con- 
tinually in superfluuu^t abundance, caught by fal- 
coners, fowlers, fishers, and brought by my lord's 
tenants and purveyors to victual our camps, which 
consisteth of fourteen or fifteen hundred men and 
horses. The manner of the hunting is this: Five 
4>r six hundred men do rise early in tlie morning, 
apd thejT do disperse themselves divers ways, and 
seven, ei^t, or ten miles* compass they do bring, 
or chase m the deer, in many herds, (two, three, 



or four hmdred in a herd,} to anoh or nieh a pl«et 
as the noblemen shall appoint them; that, when day 
is come, the lords and gentlemen of their eomp*- 
nies do ride or go to the said niaees, sometiniee 
wading up to the middles, through horns and rivera; 
and then, they being come to the plaee, do lie 
down on the gronnd, till those aforesaid seoota, 
whieh are called the Tinkhell, do bring down the 
deer; but as the proverb says of a bad eook, so these 
tinkhellmeo do lick their own fingers; for, besides 
their bows and arrows, which they cany with them, 
we can hear, now and then, a harauebnss or a mu^ 
ket go off, which ther do seldom discharge in vai o. 
Then, after we haa staid there three hours, or 
thereabouts, we might perceive the deer appear 
on the hills round about us, (then* heads maktn|f 
a show like a wood,) which, being followed close 
by the tinkhell, are chased down into the valley 
where we lay; then all the valley, on each side, 
being way-laid with a hundred couple of stroag 
Irish greyhounds, they are all let loose, as occa- 
sion serves, upon the herd of deer, that, with dogs, 
guns, arrows^ dirks, and daggers, in the space of 
two hours, fourscore fiit deer were dain; which 
after are disposed of, some one way, and some ai»« 
other, twenty and thirty miles, and more thm 
enough left for us to make meny withal, at cmr 
rendezvous. " 

• a. ■ T arpow. 

Where ent the outlaw drew \m ■ 



The tale of the outlaw Murray, who heM evi 
Newark CasUe and Ettrick Forest againtt «ie kle^ 
may be found in the " Border Minstrelsy,'* wdL u 
In the Macfarlane MS., among other efloaes of 
James the Fifth's charter to the hurgh, is wtewt* 
tioned, that the citizens assisted him to mppren 
this dangeious outlaw. 

3. — kme St. Mary's silent lake.-?. 6U 

This beautiful sheet of water forms the reser 
voir from which the Yarrow takes its source. It 
is connected with a smaller lake, called the Lioeb 
of the Lowes, and surrounded by mountains. In 
the winter, it is stiU frequented by flights of wild 
swans; hence my friend Mr. Wordsworth's lines- 
The swans on iweet St. Mary*f lake 
• Float doable, iwan and diadow. 

Near the lower extremity of the lake, are the 
ruins of Dryhope tower, the birth-place of Mary 
Scott, daughter of Philip Scott of Dryhope, and 
famous by the traditional name of the Flower of 
Varrow. She was married to Walter Scott of 
Harden, no less renowned for his depredations, 
than bis bride for her beauty. Her romantic ap- 
peDation was, in latter days, with equal justice, 
conferred on miss Mary Ldlias Scott, the last ot 
the elder branch of the Harden family. Tlie author 
well remembers the talent and spint of the latter 
Flower of Yarrow, though age had then injured 
Uie charms which procured her the name. The 
words usually sung to the air of " Tweeds ide," 
beginning ''* What beauties does Flora diselose," 
were composed in her honour. 

4. For thouKh, in feudal strife, a ibe 

Hath l^Our Lady's chapel tow.-P. «!. 

The chapel of St Mary of the Lowes, fde laeU' 
but) was situated on the eastern side of the lake, 
to which it gives name. It was injured by the clan 
of Scott, in a feud with the Cranstouns; but eon- 
tinued to be a place of worship during the seven- 
teenth century. The vestiges of the building ean 
now scarcely be traced: but the burial ground is 
still used as a cemetery. A funeral, in a spot m 
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voy retired, has an aoeoiiunoal/ tti iking effect Mirrotinded by the sea at full tide, the ebb leaves 
Tke vestiges of the ehajkUinli house are yet visi- the sands dry between it and the opposite eoast 
Ue. Being in a high situatioo, it oommanded a of Northumberland, from which it is about three 
foil view or the lake, with the opposite mountain mUes distant, 
•f »9F*«>P^^»?«»«..'*k.«tf J«l« it«!^t to ^ TlKnWhId,y..™m.««Wiie«,WI 

How to their hoiuv tliree bsrona bold 
Most nusniAl lerriee do.— P. 03. 



lord Napier. On the left hand is the tower of Dry- 
Ifeope, mentioned in the precedii^ note. 

5. ■ die wizard*! pave; 

TkaS wisard pri«at*i. wboae bones s 
Frsmoampsnyofhoiydast.— P. 61. 
At one eoruer of the burial ground of the demo- 
liihed ehapel, but without its precincts is a small 
moond, called Bmram'9 cm-we, where tradition de- 
posits the remains of a neeromantie priest, the for- 
mer tenant of the chapiaipry. His story much re^ 
'ilea that of Ambrosio in the " Monk," and has 
i nande the theme of a ballad, by my friend 
Mr. Jsmes Hogg, more poetically designated the 
Ettriflk Shepherd. To his volume, entitled the 
** Monntain Bard,'* which contains this, and many 
other lecendary stories and ballads of great merit, 
I refer tbe cnnous reader. 

A. — daik Lodukenc—P. «1. 
A noantatn lake, of considerable size, at tbe 
bend of Moffai-water. Tbe character of the sce- 
nery ia oncommonly savage^ and the earn, or Scot 
tiah eagle, has, for many ages, built iu nest year- 
ly opon an islet in the lake. Locbskene dis- 
chaii^ itself into a brook, which, after a short and 
pieetpstnle •corse, &lls from a cataract of immense 
bright and gloomy grandeur, called, from iu ap- 
Mannce, the •' Gray Mare's TaiL " The " Giant's 
Grave," afterwards mentioned, is a sort of trench, 
whinh beam that name, a little way from the foot 
of the cataract. It has the appearance of a batteiy 
designed to fwnmand the pass. 

7. Whcfe, firom hirh Whitby's eloiaieied pile, 
1 to St. Cuthbert*! Holy Iile.-P. 6S. 



Tbe abbey of Whitby, in the Archdeaconry of 
Qeavelnnd, on the eoast of Yorkshire, was found- 
ed A.D. 657, in consequence of a vow of Oswy, 
king of Norchumberiand. It contained both monks 
and nans of tbe Benedictine order; but, contrary 
to what was usual in such establishments, the aln 
bess was superior to the abbot The monastery 
was afterwards ruined by the Danes, and rebuild- 
ed br William Percy in the reign of the conqueror. 
There were no nuns there in Henry the Eighth's 
time, nor long before it The ruins of Whitby ab- 
her are very ma|;nificent 

liadis&m, an isle on the coast of Northumber- 
land, was called Holy Island, from the sanctity of 
its ancient monastefy, and from its having been the 
episeopal seat of the see of Durham during the 
early ages of British ebristianiiy. A succession 
of holy men held that office: but their merits were 
iwallowed up in the siroeriorfameofSt. Cuthberc, 
who van sixth bishop of Durham, and who bestow- 
ed the name of his *' patrimony" upon the exten- 
Bve property of the see. The ruins of the monas- 
tery upon Holy island betoken great antiquity. 
Theareheaare, in general, strictly Saxon; and the 
pillars which support them, short, strong, and 
massy. In some places^ however, there are points 
cd windows, which indicate that the building has 
been repaired at a period long subsequent to the 
original liMindation. The exterior ornaments of the 
knildlng being of a light sandy stone, have been 
wasted, aa described in the text Lindisfam is 
not properly an island, but rather, as the vene- 
ahle Bede has termed it, a lemi-isle: tior, although 



The popular account of this corious serviee, 
which was probably considerably exaggerated, is 
thus given in " A true Account,'* printed and eir- 
cuUited at Whitby : " In the fifth year of the reign 
of Henry 11, afier the conquest of England by Wu- 
liam, duke of Normandy, the lord otUglebamby, 
then called William De Bruce: the loid of Smea- 
ton, called Ralph de Percy; with a gentleman and 
freeholder called AUatson, did, on the sixteenth 
of October, 1159, appoint to meet and hunt the 
wild boar, in a certain wood, or desert place, be- 
longing to tbe abbot of Whitby; the place's name 
was Eskdale-side, and tbe abbot's name was Sed- 
man. Then, these young gentlemen being met, 
with their hounds and boar staves, in the place be- 
fore mentioned, and there having found a great 
wild boar, the hounds ran him well near about the 
chapel and hermitage of Eskdale-side, where was 
a monk of Whitby, who was a hermit The boar, 
being very sorely pursued, and dead-run, took in 
at the chapel door, there laid him down, and pre- 
sently died. The hermit shut the hounds out of 
the chapel, and kept himself witliin at his meditiH 
tions and prayers, the hounds standing at bay with- 
out The gendemen, in the thick of the wood, b»- 
ing just behind their game, followed the cry of 
their hounds, and so came to the hermitage, call- 
ing on the hermit, who opened the door, and came 
forth; and within they found the boar lyinjg dead; 
for which, the gentlemen, in a very great fury, be- 
cause the hounds were put trom their game, did 
most violently and cruelly run at the hermit with 
their boar-staves, wheivby he soon after died. 
Thereupon the gentlemen, pei-ceivinffand knowing 
that they wera iii peril of death, tooK sanctuary at 
Scarborough; but at that time the abbot beinr m 
very ereat favour with the king, removed them 
out of the sanctuary; whereby they came in danger 
of the law, and not to be priviie^d, but likely 
to have the severity of the law, which was death 
for death. But the hermit being a holy and devont 
man, and at the point of death, sent tor the abbot, 
and desired him to send for the gentlemen who 
had wounded him. The abbot so doing, the gen- 
tlemen came; and the hermit, being very sick and 
weak, said unto them, * I am sure to die of those 
wounds you have given me. ' The abbot answered, 
* They^ shall as surely die for the same.' But the 
hermit answered, * Not so, for i will freely forgive 
them my death, if they will be content to be en- 
joined the penance 1 shall lay on them for the safe- 
guard of their souls.' The xentleQien, being pre- 
sent, bade him save Uieir fives. Then said the 
hermit, * You and yours shall hold your lands of 
the abbot of Whitby add his successors, in this 
manner: That, upon Ascension-day, you, or some 
of you, shall come to the wood of the Stray-heads, 
which is in Eskdale-side, the same day at sun-ris- 
ing, and there shall the abbot's oAicer blow his 
horn, to the intent that you may know where to 
find him; and he shall deliver unto you, William 
de Bruce, ten stakes, eleven strout stowers, and 
eleven yethers, to be cut by you, or some of yon, 
with a knife of on«t penny price;.and you, Ralph 
de Perey, shall take twenty-one of each sort^ to 
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De cut in the same maDner; and you, Allataon, 
Bhall take nine of eaeh lort, to be cut aa-afbrettid; 
and to be Uken on your backs, and carried to the 
town of Whitby, and to be there before nine of 
the clock the same day before mentioned. At the 
■ame hour of nine of the clock, if it be full sea, 
your labour and terrice shall cease; and, if low 
vater, each of you shall set your stakes to the brim, 
each 8Uke one vard from the othei*, and soyether 
them on each afdc with your yethers; and so stake 
on each side with your strout siowers, that they 
may sUnd three tides, without removing by the 
force thereof. Each of you shall do, make, and 
execute the said senrlce, at that rery hour, eveiy 
year, except it be full sea at that hour: but when 
It shall so fall out, this service shall cease. You 
shall faithfully do (his in remembrance that you 
did most croelly slay me; and that you may the 
better call to God for mercy, repent unfei^edly 
of your sint, and do good works. The officer of 
Eskdale-side shall blow. Out onifmf Out on you! \ 
Out on you! for this heinous crime. If you, or 
your successors, shall refuse this service, so long 
as it shall not be full sea at the aforesaid hour, 
you, or yours, shall forfeit your lands to the abbot 
of Whitby, or his successors. This 1 entreat, and 
earnestly beg, that you may have lives and goods 
preserved for this service; and 1 reuuest ot you to 

Sromise, by your parU in heaven, that it shall be 
one by you, and your successors, as is aforesaid; 
and 1 will confirm it by the faith of an honest man. * 
Then the hermit said, * .Mr soul longeth for the 
Lord: and 1 do as freely forgive Uiese men my 
death, as Christ forgave the thieves on the cross.' 
And, in the presence of the abbot and the rest, he 
said moreover these words, '/n numuo iucu, Do" 
mine, commando opirihtm meum, a vmcuUt enim 
mortis redemUU wic, Domine veritatit, jimen.* — 
So he yielded up the ^host the eigtith dav of De- 
cember, Anno Domini 1169, whose soul God have 
meiHsv upon. Amen. 

" This serviccj" it is added, " still continues to 
be performed with the prescribed ceremonies, 
though not by the proprietors in person. Pait of 
the lands charged therewith are now held by a 
gentleman of the name of Herbert. " 

g. The k>vdy EdeUled^P. 03. 
She was the daushter of king Oswy, who, in 
gratitiide to heaven for the mat victor^ which he 
won in 655, against Penda, the pagan king of Mer- 
cia, dedicated Edelfleda, then but a year old, to 
the service of God in the monastery of Whitby, 
of which St. Hilda was then abbess. She after- 
wards adorned the place of her education with 
great magnificence. 



'-of thousand makes, each one 



Wm changed into a coil of stone, 
1 hofjr Hi" 



When holjr Hilda prajU- 



r ■ea4bwU* pinknu fail. 
As over Whitby*a towen they salL— P. 03. 

These two miracles are much insisted upon by all 
the ancient writers, who have occasion to mention 
either Whitb;^, or St Hilda. The relics of the 
snakes which mfested the precincts of the convent, 
and were, at the abbess' prayer, not oidy behead- 
ed, but petrified, are still found about the rocks, 
and are termed by protestant fossilisu aamonUm, 

The other miracle is thus mentioned by Cam- 
den: ** It is also ascribed to the power of her sanc- 
tity, that these wild geese, which, in the winter, 
flv in great flocks to tne lakes and rivers unfrozen 



in the southern parts, to the great ] 
evety one, fidl aown suddenly upon the ground, 
when they are in their fliglit over certain neigh- 
bouring, nelds hereabouts: a relation 1 should not 
have made, if i had not reeeived it firom several 
credible men. But those who are less inclined to 
heed superstition, attribute it to some oecuU qua- 
lity in the ground, and to somewhat of antipaihy 
between it and the geese, such as they say is be- 
twixt wolves and scp'tta-roots: for, that such hid- 
den tendencies and aversions, as we call sympa- 
thies, and antipathies, are implanted in many thing;a 
by provident nature for the preservation of them, 
is a thing so evident, that every body granu iu" 
The geese, it is almost nnnecessan to add, have 
now forgot their obeisance to St. Hilda, or their 
antipathy to the soil, and fly over Whitl^ with aa 
little difficulty as any where else. 

IL Hal bodj** retting-phMC, oTold, 

How oft thrir patron ehanged, they lold.~P. 03. 

St Cuthbert was, in the choice of his sepulture, 
one of the most mutable and unreasonable sainta 
in the calendar. He died A.D. 686, in a hermit- 
age upon the Fkme Islands, having resigned the 
bishopric of Lindis&rn, or Holy Island, abooi 
two years before. His bod^f was brought to Lindi^ 
farn, where it remained until adescent of the Danes, 
about 763, when the monastery was neariy destroy- 
ed. The monks fled to Scotland, with what they 
deemed their chief treasure, the relics of St Cuth- 
bert. The saint was. however, a most capriciooa fel- 
low traveller; which was the more intolerable, as, 
like Siobad's old man of the sea, he journeyed upon 
the shoulders of his companions. The}' paraded 
him through Scotland for several years, and came 
as &r west as Whithem, in Guloway, wfaeooe 
they attempted to sail for Ireland, but were dri- 
ven back by tempests. He at length made a halt 
at Norham; from thence he went to Melrose, where 
he remained stationary for a short time, and then 
caused himself to be uoched upon the Tweed in 
a stone coffin, which landed him at Tilmooth, in 
Northumberland. This boat is finely shaped, ten 
feet long, three feet and a half in diameter, and 
only four inches thick; so that, with very little as- 
sistance, it might certainly have swam, it still 
lies, or at least did so a few years ago, in two 
pieces, beside the ruined chapel of Tilmouth. 
From Tilmouth, Cuthbert wandered into York- 
shire; and at length made a long sUy at Cbester- 
le-street, to whioli the bishop's see was transfer- 
red. At length, the Danes continuing to infest 
the country, the monks removed to Rippoo for a 
season; and it was in return from thence to Cliea- 
tei^le-street, that, passing through a forest called 
Dunholme, the saint and his carriage became im- 
movable at a place named Wardlaw, or Wardila v. 
Here the saint chose his place of residence; and 
all who have seen Durham most admit^ that. If dif- 
ficult in his choice, he evinced taste in at lenetli 
fixing it It is said, that the Noithumbrian catho- 
lics still keep secret the precise spot of the saint'a 
supulture, which is only intrusted to three persona 
at a time. When one cues, the survivors associate 
to them, in his room, a person judged fit to be the 
depositary of so valuable a secret 

U. Even Scotland's dauntless king, and heix^ &c 

ficJbre his standard fled.— P. 04. 

Eveiy one has heard, that when David I, with 
his son Henry, invaded Northumberiand in 1196» 
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^tt EafUah host nurebfd aicaioft them un<ler the 
bolj bnmer of St. Cuthbert, to the efficaej of 
vhich vM impated the gnsal victory which they 
obtained In the bloodv battle of Northallcrion, or 
CatoQ-moor. The ebnqneron were at least as 
much indebted to the jealousy and intraotahility 
nf the different tribes who composed David's ar- 
mr; amon^ whom, as mentioned iit the text, were 
the Galwegians, the Britons of Strath-Clyde, the 
tmea of Teviotdale and Lothian, with many Nor- 
Bun and German warriors, who asserted the eaase 
of the empress Maud. See Cfudmer^a Caledonia, 
p. 6S2; a roost laborious, curious, and interestins; 
pobiieatioB, finom which considerable defects vt 
style and manner ought not to turn aside the Scot- 
tish antiquary. 

UL *Twss he^ to nndieate his rrign, 
JBdsed AirKdl fklduou on UieDane, 
Ann ramed the conqueror back again.— P. 64. 

Cothbert, we have seen, had no great reason to 
re the Danes, when opportunity offered. Ae- 
dingly, 1 find in Simeon of Durham, that die 
It appeared in a vision to Alfred, when luricing 
m the maralies of Glastonbui^, and nromised him 
gwBtanftr and rietory over hit heatnen enemies: 
a eonaoiatioii vhieh, as i4m reasonable, Alfred, 
after tKe Tietory of Ashendown, rewarded by a 
nnral oflerii^ at the shrine of the saint As to 
Wiliiam the conqueror, the terror spread before 
his army, when he marched to punish the revolt 
of the Northumbrians, in 1096, had forced the 
nooks to fly once more to Holy Island vith the 
body of the sainL It was, however, replaced be- 
fcre' William left the north: and, to balance ao- 
aoniitay the conqueror haying intimated an indis- 
creet eariothy to view the saint's body, he was, 
while in the aet of commandin||^ the shrine to be 
openefl, seiied with heat and sickness, accompa- 
nied with aneh a panic tenror, that, notwithstand- 
ing there was a sumptuous dinner prepared for 
him, he fled without eating a morsel, ^which the 
monkish historian seems to have thought no small 
part both of the miracle Jind tlie penance,) and 
never drew his bridle till he got to the river Tecs. 
U. 8s. Cnthbeit lits, and toil* to firame 

The saak-bom beads that bear bis naoMV— P. M. 

Although we do not learn that Cothbert was, 
daring his life, such an artificer as Dunstan, his 
brother in sanctity, yet, since his death, he has 
acquired the reputation of forging those etUrocfdm 
which are found among the rocks of Holy Island, 
and paia there by the name of Sl Cuthbert*s beads. 
Willie at this task he is supposed to sit during the 
night upon a certain rock, and use another as his 
anviL This story was perhaps credited in former 
days; at least the saint's legend contains some not 
more probable. 

lA. Old CoIwuUl-P. 04. 

Ceolwolf,or Colwulf, king of Northnmbertand, 
flourished in tlie eighth oenturv. He was a man of 
tome learning: for the venerable Bede dedicates 
to him his ** Ecclesiastical History." He abdicated 
the throne about 738, and retired to Holy Island, 
where he died in the odour of sanctity. Saint as 
GolwoUr was, however, I fear the founoation of the 
penance-yault does not correspond with his aha* 
raecer; for it is recorded amonc his memorabiUa, 
that, finding (he air of the island raw and cold, he 
indulged the monks, whose rule had hitherto eon- 
fined them to milk or water, with the comfortable 
privtleKe of using wine or ale. If any rigid anti- 
qiavy innMs on this objeetion, he it waleomo to 



suppose the nenance-vault was Intended, by the 
founder, for the more genial purposes of a eeilar. 
These penitential vaults were t\%ej^dMd-gewttbe 
of German cpnvents. In the eariier and mora rigid 
times of monastic discipline, they were sometimes 
used as a cemetery for the lay benefiwtors of the 
convent, whose unsanetified corpses were then sel- 
dom permitted to pollute the choir. They also 
served as places of meeting for the chapter, when 
measures of uncommon severity were to be adopt- 
ed. But their more frequent use, as implied by Um 
name, was as places for performing penances, or 
lindefgoing punishment 

W. ^TynemoQth'k baaghty piionss.'-P. 64. 

That there was an ancient prioiy at Tynemootb 
is certain. Its mins are situated on a high rocky 
point; and, doubtless, many a vow was made at the 
shrine by the distressed mariners, who drove to- 
wards the iron-bound coast of Noitharoberland in 
stormy weather. It was anciently a nunnery < for 
Virea, abbess of Tynemonth. presented St Coth- 
bert (yet alive) with a rare windiiq;wiheet. in emu- 
lation of a holy lady called Tudn, who had sent 
him a coAn: But, as in the case of Whitby, and 
of Holy Island, the introduction of nuns at Tvne- 
mouth, in the reign of Heniy VIII, is an anaOlro- 
nism. The nunneiy at Holy Island is altogether 
fictitious. Indeed, St Cathbert was unlikely to per- 
mit such an establishment; fior, notwithstanding his 
accepting the mortuary gifts above mentioned, and 
his carrying on a visiung aequainUnoe with the 
abbess ofColdiiwham, he certainly hated the whole 
female sex; and, in revenge of a slippery triek 
played on him by nn Irish princess, he, Aer death* 
inflicted severe penances on snch as presumed to 
approach within a certain distance of nia shrine. 

17. On those the wall was to enclose, 
Alive, within die tomb.~P. U. 
It is well known, that the religions, who broke 
their vows of chastity, were subjected to the same 
penalty as tlie Roman vestals in a similar case. A 
small niche, sufficient to enclose their bodies, was 
made in the massive wall of the convent; a slender 
pitunoe of food and water was deposited in it, and 
the awful words, Vade in paci^ were the sisnal 
for immuring the criminal. It is not likely that, 
in latter times, this punishment was often resorted 
to; but, among the ruins of the abbey of Golding* 
ham, were some years a^ disoovered the remaina 
of a female skeleton, which, from the shape of the 
niche, and position (M* the figure, seemed to be that 
of an immured nun. 

Kona TO CAXTo nil 
t The vUfaige inn.>P. M. 
. The aeeomroodationsofa Scottish hottelrie, or. 
inn, in the 16th century, may be collected froaa 
Dunbhr^s admirable tale of " The Prian of Ber> 
wick.'* Simon Lswder, "the gay ostleir,'* seems 
10 have lived very comfortably; and his wife deco- 
rated her person with a scarlet kirtle, and a bdr 
of silk and silver, and rings upon her fingen; and 
feasted her paramour with rabbits, capons, par 
tridj^s, and Bourdeaux wine. At least, if the Swot 
tish inns were not good, it was not lor want of en 
oouragement from the legislature; who, so early as 
the reian of James I, not only enacted, that In alt 
borougns and fain there be hoMellariei, having 
stables and chambers, and provisions lor man aoi 
horse, but, by another sutute, ordained that no 
man» trayelling on horse or foot, should 
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to lodge any where except in these hortellaries; 
and that no person, saye inn-keepers, should receive 
sueh trayellers, under the penalty of forty shillings 
for exercising such hospiUlity.* But, in spite of 
these provident enactments, the Scottish hostels 
are bat indifferent, and strangers oontiaue to find 
reception in the houses of individuals. 

S. The death of a dear friend.— P. 70. 

Among other omens to which faithful credit is 
gives among the Scottish peasantry, is what is 
called the "dead-bell," explained by my friend 
James Hogg, to be that tinkling in the ears whidh 
the country people regard as the secret intelirgenoe 
of some £riend*s decease. He tells a story to the 
purpose in the "Mountain Bard," p. 26. 
3. the goblin halL~P. 70. 

A vaulted baU under the ancient castle of 6if- 
ford, or Yester, (for it bears eiUier name indlffei^ 
ently,) the coostruction of which has, from a very 
remote period, been ascribed to magic The Su- 
tistical Account of the Parish of Carvald and Bare 
gives the following account of the present state of 
this castle and apartment: ** Upon a peninsula, 
fivmed by the water of Hopes on the east, and a 
InrKe rivulet on the west, stands the ancient castle 
of 1 ester. Sir David Dairy mple, in his annals, 
relates, that * Hugh Gifford de Yester died in 1867; 
that in his castle tliere was a capacious cavern form- 
ed by magical art, and called in the country, Bo- 
hall, i. e. Hobgoblin halL' A stair of twenty-four 
steps led down to this apartment; which is a large 
ana spacious hall, with an arched roof; and though 
it hath stood for so manj centuries, and been ex- 
{Nosed to the external air for a period of fifty or 
sixty years, it is still as firm and entire as if it had 
only stood a few years. From the floor of this hall, 
another stair of thirty-six steps leads down to a 
pit which hath a commdnication with Hopes- 
water. A great part of the walls of this large and 
ancient castle are still standing. There is a tradi- 
tion, that the castle of Yester was the last fortifi- 
cation in this country that surrendered to Gene- 
ral Gray, sent into Scotland by protector Somer- 
set" Statistical Acctnmtf vol. xiii. 1 have only 
to add, that, in 1737, the goblin hall was tenant- 
ed by the- marquis of Tweeddale*s falconer, as 1 
learn from a poem b^ Boyse, entitled " Retire- 
ment," written upon visiting Yester. It is now ren- 
dered inaccessible by the nul of the stair. 

Sir David Dalrymple's authority for the anecdote 
Is Fordun, whose words are, — " A. D. mcclxvii, 
Miuro Gijfard de Yester nunitttri cwfus caetruniy 
vettaliem cavecun et dongionem, at^te dtmomca 
antique reUuiones ferunt fahrifacta: nam ibidem 
habetur wirabiUe apecue mbterraneutf opere imii' 
Jico constrvctue, magna teirarum spatio proteUUut, 
qid commumter bo-H4LL appdlahu m/.*^ Lib. x, 
cap. Sl.-^ir David conjectures, that Hugh de 
Gifford must either have been a very wise man, or 
a great oppressorw 

4. There floated Haco*8 banner trim, 
Above Morweyan warrion grim.— P. 7L 

In 1883, Haco, king of Norway, came into the 
Firth of Clyde with a powerful armament, and 
made a descent at LArvs, in Ayrshire. Here he 
was encountered and defeated, on the 8d October, 
by Alexander 01. Haeo returned to Orkney, where 
he died soon after this disgrace to his arras. There 
are still existing, near the place of battle, many 
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barrows, some of which, having been opened, werr 
found, as usual, to contain bones and mns. 
5. h ii wizard habit atran]^.— P. 71. 
** Magicians, as is well known, were very ovri- 
ous in the choice and form of their vestments 
Their caps are oval, or like pyramids, with lap- 
pets on each side, and fur within. Their eowns are 
long, and furred with fox-skins, under which thejr 
have a linen garment, reaching to the knee. Their 

girdles are three inches broao, and have many ca- 
alistical names, with crosses, tripcs, and circles 
inscribed on them. Their shoes should be of new 
russct leather, with a cross cut upon them. Their 
knives are dagger fashion; and their swords havie 
neither guards nor scabbards." See these, and many 
other particulars, in the discourse concerning de- 
vils and spirits, annexed to Reginaid ScoWs DtS" 
cvoery ojWiicherafty edition 1665. 

6. Upon his breast a pentacle.— P. 71. 
** A pentacle is a piece of fine linen, folded with 
five comers, according to the five senses, and suit- 
ably inscribed with diameters. This the magieian 
extends towainls the spirits which heevokea^ when 
they are stubborn and rebellious, and reniae to 
be cdhformable unto the ceremonies and rites 
of magic. " See the discourse, &c. above mention- 
ed, p. 66. 

7. Af bom upon tba blessed niafat, 

Whenyawninr nravef^ and oying S*iMn, 
Proclaimed beU'i empire overthrown.— P. 71. 
It is a popular article of &ith, tliait those who 
are bom on christmas, or eood Friday, have the 
power of seeing spirits, and even of commandiDS 
them. The Spaniards imputed the haggsAtl ana 
downcast looks of their Philip II, to the disagree- 
able visions to which this privilege subjectedtUm. 

8. Yet still the mighty f pear and shield. 
The elfin wamor doUi wield. 
Upon die hrown hiirs breasL— P. 7S. 

The following extract from the essay upon the 
fairy superstitions, in " The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border," vol. ii, will show whence many 
of the particulars of the combat between Alexander 
III ana the goblin knight are derived: 

" Gervase of Tilbury ( (Ma Imperial ap. Scnpi. 
rer. Brwuwic. vol. i, p. 797) relates the follow- 
ing popular stoiT concerning a fairy knight: * O^ 
bert, a bold and powerful baron, visited a noble 
fiimily in the vicinity of Wandlebury, in the bisho- 
prick of Ely. Among other stories related in ilie 
social circle of his friends, who, according to cua- 
torn, amused each other by repeating ancient talea 
and traditions, he was informed, that if any knight, 
unattended, entered an adjacent plain by moon- 
light, and challenged an adversary to ap|iear, he 
would be immediately encountered by a spirit in 
the form of a knight Osbert resolved to make the 
experiment, and set out attended by a single si^uire, 
whom he ordered to remain without the limits of 
the plain, which was surrounded by an ancient en- 
trenchment. On repeating the challenge, he waa 
instantly asniled by an adversary, whom he quick- 
ly unhorsed, and seized the reins of his steed. 
During this operation, his sfaostly opponent sprang 
up, and darting his spear, like a javelin, at Oabett, 
wounded him in the thigh. Osbert returned io 
triumph with the horse, which he oommitted to 
the eare of his servants. The horse was of a sable 
colour, as well as his whole aceoutrementa, and 
apparentljf of |;reat beauty and vigour. He re- 
mained with his ketper tiU eoek-crowing, wfaea^ 
with eyes flashing fire, he reared, apomed tb» 
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craand, and Tuiiahed. On dtnnning himKlf; 0»- 
bcit pereeiTed that he wmt iroanded, and that one 
of has flteel-boots waa foil of blood. Geryaae adds, 
tlkat, aa long as he lired, the sear of his wound 
cmened afresh on the anniversary of the eve on 
Vhtdi he eneoontered the spirit.*— Less fortunate 
"vas the ^i^aat Bohemian knight, who, travelling 
by uicht with a single companion, came in sight 
oT a teiiy host, arrayed under displayed banners. 
]>npising the remonstrances of his friend, the 
knighc pricked forward to break a lance with a 
champion, who advanced from the ranks, apj 
rentiy in defiance. His companion beheld the I 
hesnian overthrown, horse and man, by his aerial 
adveraarj; and returning to the spot next morning, 
he (band the mangled corpses of the knight and 
hi* stjeed."^Hierarcfuf of Blested Jht^ds, p. 554. 
Besides the instances of elfin chivalry above 
quoted, many others mif^ht be alleged in support 
of employing faiiy machinery in this manner. The 
forest of Gtenmore, in the north highlands, is be- 
lieved to be haunted by a spirit called Lham-dearg', 
in the array of an ancient warrior, hnving a bloody 
hand, firom which he takes bis name, lie insisU 
npoa those with whom he meets doing battle with 
him: and the clergyman, who makes up an account 
of the district, ezUnt in the Madarlane MS., in 
the Advocates' library, gravely assures us, that, 
ia his time, Lham-dearg fought with three bro- 
thers whom he met in bis walk, none of whom long 
snrvived the gjhostly conflict Barclay, in his " £u- 
pbormioo,** gives a singular account of an oflicer, 
who had ventured, with his servant, rather to in- 
trude apon a haunted house, in a town in Flanders, 
than to |Hit up with worse quarters elsewhere. 
After taking tne usual precautions of providing 
fires, lights, and arms, they watched till midnight, 
when, behold! the severed arm of a man dropped 
from the eeiling; this was followed bv the legs, the 
other arm, the trunk, and the heaa of tlie body, 
aU separately. The members rolled togetlier, uni- 
ted tbemaeives in the presence of the astonished 
aoldiara, and formed a gigantic warrior, who de- 
fied them both to combat. Their blows, although 
they |»enetrated the bod^, and ampuuted the limbs 
of their strange antagonist, had, as the reader may 
easily believe, little effect on an enemy who pos- 
aeaaed aueh powers of selC-union; nor did his fS- 
fiirts make a more effectual impression upon them. 
How the eombat terminated 1 do not exactly re- 
memher, and have not the book by me; but I think 
the apixit made to the intruders on bis mansion 
the usoal proposal, that they should renounce their 
ledempCioo: which being declined, he was obliged 
to retreat. 

The most singular tale of the kind is contained 
in an eztraet communicated to me bv mjr friend 
Mr. Siutees of Mainsforth, in the bishopric, who 
copied it from a MS. note in a copy of tiurth<»;ge 
•On the oatUKe of Spirits," 8vo. 1694, which had 
been the property of the late Mis Gill, attorney- 
general of Egerton, bishop of Durham. " it was 
BDt,** aays my obliging correspondent, ** in Mr. 
GiU'a own hand, but probably an hundred years 
older, and waa said to be, £ Uoro convent, Dmtelm. 
io> XL C. extract, whom I believe to have been 
Thomaa Cradocke, esq. barrister, who held seve- 
lal offioea under the see of Durham an hundred 
years ago. Mr. Gill was possessed of most of his 
manaaeripts." The extract which, in fact, sug- 
gested the introduetionof the tale into the present 



" Rem miram nujusmodi qom nosint tempon* 
bus evenit, teste viro nobiii ao fide dignissimo, 
enarrare hand pig^bit. Radulphus Bulmer, eum 
e castris que tunc temporis prope Norfaam posita 
erant, oblectationis causa exiisset, ae in ulteriora 
Tued» ripa pnedam cum canibus leporariis inse- 
qoeretur, forte cum Scoto ^uodam nobiii, sibi an* 
tehao ut videbatur iamiliariter cognito, coogressus 
est; ac ut fas erat inter inimicos, flagrante hello, 
brevissima interro^tionis mora interposita, alte* 
rutros invicem incitato cursu infisstis animis pe- 
tiere. Noster, primo oocurso, equo pns acerrimo 
hostis impetn, labante, in terram eversus, pectore 
et capite Ikso, sanguinem mortuo siroilis evomebaL 
Quem ut se »gre nabentero comiter alloeutos est 
alter, pollicitusque modo auxiliuro non abnegaret, 
monitisque obtemperans ab omni rertim saerarum 
cogitatione abstineret, nee Deo, Deipans Virginl, 
Sanctove uUo preces aut vota efferet, vel inter 
sese conciperet, se brevi eum sanum validumque 
restiturum esse. Pre angore oblata conditio 
aceepta est; ae veterator ille, nescio quid obsoceni 
mormnris insusurrans, prehensa mann, dioto citina 
in pedes sanum ut antea subtevafit. Noster autem, 
maxima pre rei inaudita novitate forroidioe per- 
culsus. Mi Jksu! exdamat, vel quid simile; ae 
subito respiciens, nee hostem nee ullum alinm 
oonspicit, equum solum gravissimo nuper casu 
afflictum, per summam pacem in rivo fluvii pas- 
centem. Ad oastra itaqoe mirabundus revertens, 
fidei dubins, rem primu occoitavit, dein confecto 
bello, confessori suo tolam asseruit Delusoria 
procul dubio res tota, ac mala veteratoris iUius 
ai>eritor fraus, qua hominem christianum ad veti- 
tum tale auxilium pellieeret. Nomen atcunque 
illius Tnobilis alias ao clari) reolendum ducto, cam 
hand aubium sit quin Diabolus, Deo permittente, 
formam (|uam libuerit, iamo angeli luois, sacro 
oculo Dei teste, posset assumere.** The MS. 
Chronicle, from which Mr. Cradocke took this 
curious extract, caUnot now be found in the chap- 
ter library of Durham, or at least, has hitherto 
escaped the researches of mv friendly correspon- 
dent. 

Lindessiv is made to allude to this adventure of 
Ralph Bulmer, as a well known stor}*, in the 4di 
canto, stanza XXII. 

The northern champions of old were accustomed 
peculiarly to search for, and delight in, encounters 
with such military spectres. See a whole chapter 
on the subject in JSarthoSnut de Cauuf coktempUt 
MortU a JkmUy p. 253. 

VOTS8 TO CAHTO IT, 
1. Close to the but, nq more his own, 
Close to the aid be tought in vain. 
The mom may find the suifened swaiiu—P. 73. 
I cannot help here mentioning, that, on the nighc 
in which these lines were written, sug^sted, as 
they were, by a sudden fall of snow, beginning af* 
ter sunset, an unfortunate man perished exactly in 
the manner here described, and his body was next 
morning found close to his own house. The acci- 
dent happened within five miles of the farm of 
AshestieL 

S. Scarce had lamented Forbes paid, &e.— P. 74. 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, baronet, une- 
qualled, perhaps, in the degree of individual affec- 
tion entertained for him by his friends, as well aa 
in the general respect and esteem of Scotland at 
larse. His ** Life of Beattie,** whom he be&iended 
and patronised in life, as well ai odebrated after 
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)iit deeease, was not long piibliabed, before the be- 
Beroleot uid aileetionate biographer vas called to 
folloir the tabjeet of his narratiTe. This me- 
laoeholr event very shortly sueeeeded the marri- 
age of tne friend, to vrhom this introdoetion is ad- 
dressed, with one of sir William's dangfatera. 
S. -ftiar Rwh.— P. 74» 

This personage is a strolling demon, or etfrit 
foUetf who, once apon a time, got admittance mto 
a monastenr as a seollion, and plajed the monks 
many pranKS. He was also a sort of Robin Good- 
fellow, and Jack o* Lantern. It is in allosion 
to this misohievoos demon that Milton's down 
speaks,— 

She was pinebed and polled, she ssiiL 
And he bf /Har*« iatUem led. 

'* The History of Friar Rush" is of extreme ra- 
rity, and, for some time, even the existence of such 
a book was doubted, altlKM^h it is exoressl^allod- 
ed to by Reginald Scott, m his ** DiscoTery of 
Witchcrsft."! havie perused a copy in theTaldable 
library of my friend Mr. Heber; and I observe, 
from Afr. Beloe's <«Anecdotesof LiteraUre," that 
there is one in the ezcdlent eollection of the 
quis of Stafford. 

4. Sir Dsrid landessf of the mount, 

.„. ., ^., -p. 7S. 



of the lion, in its first article, bears reference to 
his fre<^uent employment upon royal messages and 



The late elaborate edition of sir David Lindesay's 
worics, bv Mr. George Ctialmers, has probably in- 
troduced him to many of my readers. It is perhaps 
to be regretted, that the learned editor has not b«> 
stowed more nains in elucidating his author, even 
although he mould have omittMl, or at least re- 
served, his disquisitions on the origin of the lan- 
guage used by the poet:* but, with all its faults, 
his work is an acceptable present to Scottish anti- 
quaries. Sir David Lindesay was well known for 
his early efforts in &vour of the reformed doctrines; 
and, indeed, his play, coarse as it now seems, 
must have had a powerful effect upon the people 
of his age. 1 am uncertaiu if I abuse poetical li- 
cense, by iDtroducing sir David Lindesay in the 
character of lion-herald sixteen years before be 
obtained that office. At any rate, 1 am not the first 
who has been guil^ of the anachronism; for the 
author of "Floodeo Field" desjNilohes Dallttmoimt, 
which can mean nobody but sir David de la Mont, 
to France, ou the message of defiance fi'om James 
IV to Henry .Vlll. It was often an office imposed 
on the lioD-king-at-arms, to receive foreini am- 
bassadors; aud Lindesay himself did this honour 
to sir Ralph Sadler in 1539-40. Indeed, the oath 



* I beg leave to quote a single ituumee from a rerj in- 
tereednr paatsge. Sir David, reeountinr his attnition to 
kinir Jamervm his inftncjr, is made, by the teamed edi- 
tor*a puBctuatini, to saj,— 

The flnt sillabis that thou did mute, 



Was pa, da, Ivn, upon the lute; 

Then played I twenty springis perqueir, 

Qtthilk was givat pksour foi to hear. 



VoL i, p. 7, 257. 
Mr. Chahuers does not infi>rm us by note or glossary, 
what is meant bv the king *« muting pa, da, lyn, upon the 
ftuef** but any old woman in Seotlaud will bear witness, 
that pa, da, lyiu are theflrst eflbrts of a efaild to say. 
Where* David Linduayf and that the subsequent m oitls 



_i the lute 
Then played I twenty springis perqueir, 8ce. 

In another place, ** justing lumis,** <. «. looms, or imple- 
laenu of tilting. Is (keeiiousTy interpreted ** playifUl limbs.*' 
Many sueh minute errors eouhl be pointed out; but these 
are only mentioiied ineidcntally, and not as diminishing 
the real merit of the cditkm. ' 



The office of heralds, in feudal times, being held 
of the utmost importance, the inauguration of the 
kings-atparms, who presided over their coUegea, 
was proportionally solemn. In £ict, it was the 
mimiciy of a royal coronation, exoent that the ano* 
tion was made with wine instead of oil. In Scot^ 
land, a namesake and kinsman of sir David Lin- 
desay, iuaognrated in 159S, " was erowned by kins 
James with the ancient cruwn of Scotland, which 
was used before the Scottish kings assumed a dose 
crown;'* and, on occasion of the same solemnity, 

Ai^..,^ .4. «L^ ■.: ». «^Li^ — : aV. ■! 



dined at the king's table, wearing the crown. It 
is probable that the coronation oif his predeceaaor 
was not less solemn. So sacred was the hei«ld's 



office, that, in 1515, lord Dnmimond was by par- 
liament declared guilty of treason, and his lands 
forfeited, because lie had struck, with his fist, the 
lion-king-at-arms, when he reproved him for his 
follies.* Nor was he restored, but at the Uon*s 
earnest solicitation. 

I. ^Crichtonn eastle.— P. 7fi. 
A large ruinous castle on the banks of the Tytie, 
about seveD miles from Edinburgh. As indicated 
in the text, it was built at different times and with 
a very different regard to splendour and accommo- 
dation. The oldest part ot the building is a nar- 
row keep, or tower, such as formed the mansion 
of a lesser Scottish baron; but so many additions 
have been made to it, that theiv is now a Ini^re 
court-yard, surrounded by buildings of different 
ages. The eastera front of the court is raised 
above a portico, and decorated with entablatures, 
bearing anchors. All the stoues of this front are 
cut into diamond beets, the aneular projections of 
which have an uncommonly rim appeeninee. Thr 
inside of this part of the buihling appears to have 
contained a gsdlery of great length, and uncommon 
deduce. Access was given to it by a magnificent 
staircase, now quite destroyed. The soffits are or- 
namented with twining conlage and rosettes; and 
the whole seems to have been fiir more splendid 
than was usual in Scottish castles. The castle be- 
longed originally to the chancellor, sir William 
Cricbton, and probably owed to bim its first en- 
largement, as well as lU being taken by the eari 
of Douglas, who imputed to Cnchton*scounsels the 
death of his predecessor eari William, beheaded 
in Edinburgh castle, ^ith his brother, in 1440. It 
is said to have been totally demolished on that oe- 
casion; but the present state of the rains shows the 
contrary. In 1483, it was garrisoned by lord 
Crichton, then its proprietor, against king James 
Hi, whose displeasure he had incurred by seduc- 
ing his sister Margaret, in revenge, it is said, for 
the monarch having dishonoured his bed. Frtwi 
the Crichton faroil v the castle oassed to that of the 
Hepburas, earis Bothwell; and when the forfei- 
turos of Stewart, the last eari Bothwell, were divid- 
ed, the barony and castle of Crichton fell to the | 
share of the earl of Buccleuch. They were aftei^ 
wards the proper^- of the Pringles of Clifton, and 
are now that of sir John Callander, baronet. It 
were to be wished the proprietor would take a lit- | 
tie pains to preserve those splendid remains of an- 



* The leeord expresses, or rather is said to haw ex- 
pressed, the cause of furfliture to htr,— £• qu0d Leonem 
armorum Rerem pugno vMattet, dum ram de inept/U 
9uU admtiutt.** 8ve IfUbet^e Heruldry, Part ir, shatt. 
10; and Leetaei Hietoria, ad Annum lilS, 
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' tiqniitfy vUeh are at |iresent used as a fold for 
diecp, and winteriog eattle; althoofrh, perfaaos, 
there are werf few mini in Scotland, wliteh displaj 
lo well the ttjrie and beaatr of ancient castle-ar- 
ehiteetare. The cattle of Crichton has a daneeon 
vault, eaUed the Mtury More, The epithet, which 
is IMC uneommonly applied to the prisons of other 
old -castlea in Seotland, is of Sanieenie origin. It 
occurs twice in the " EputolaB /ft'neraruB" of ToU 
lias: *• Carcerntbterrantiu, woe, ut Mauri app^ 
iaia^ Mjizinorras,'* p. 147; and again, " Cogtmtur 
Ma captivi tub ncclem in er "Othtla wbtaranea, 
f ThuxsB ^Mlgerexani vacant Mazmorras," p. 
. The same word applies to the dunseons of 
Um aoeieot Moorish castles in Spain, and serves 
to show from what nation the Gothic style of 
tle-boUding was originally derired. 

t, Bart Adsm Hepbam.— P. 70. 

He waa the second earl of Both well, and fell in 

«]m field of Floddeo, where, aeoorJinr to an an- 

ciem Roglish poet, he distinguished himself by a 

fiirioas attempt to retrieve the day:— 

TVb on the Seottiah part, right Bimid, 
TV; carl of Bodiw^U thim out brut. 



Into die enemies^ throng he thn*i; 
And auktoelU BtthwelU cried bold, 

To cause his ■oaldien to ensue, 
B«t then; he caught a wellcorae cold, 
The Engtishmen straight down him threw. 

FltUen Field. 
Adam was grandfather to James, earl of Both well, 
loo well known in the history of qaeen Mary. 

7. For that a nesMngcr fhna heaven 

In vain to Jamtrs had counsel given 

Agaiaat the English war.— P. 70. 

Thia atory is told by Pitscottie with character- 
istic simplicity: ** The king, seeing that France 
could get no support of him for that time, made a 
proelaroation, ftiil hastily, through all the realm 
of Scotland, both east and west, south and north, 
as well io the isles aa in the firm land, to all man- 
ner of men betwixt sixtv and sixteen years, that 
ther should be ready, within twenty days, to pass 
with him, with forty days* victual, anJ to meet at 
the Burrow-muir ol Edmburgh, and there to pass 
forward where he pleased. His proclamations were 
hastily obeyed, contraty to the council ot Scotland *s 
will; but every man luved his prince so well, that 
Uiey would on no ways disobey him; but every 
man caused make his prr<claroation so hastily, 
conform to the charge oTthe king's proclamation. 

^ The king came to Lithgow, where he hamieu- 
cd to he for the time at the council, very sau and 
dolorous, making his devotion to tiod, to send him 
good chance and fortune in his voyage. In Uiis 
mean time, there came a man, clad in a blue gown, 
io at the kirk-door, and belted about him in a roll 
of linen cloth: a pair of brotikings* on his feet, to 
the ereat of his legs; with all other hose and clothes 
conform thereto; but he had nothing on his head, 
but sydet red yellow hair behind, and on his haf- 
fets,^ which wan down to his shoulders; but his 
ferefaead was bald and bare.' He seemed to be a 
man of two-aod-fifty years, with a great ptke-stsff 
b his band, and came first forward among the 
lorda, crying and speirine^ for the king, saying, 
he desired to speak with him. While, at the last, 
be came where the king was sitting in the desk at 
his prayers; but when he saw the king, he made 
him little reverence or salutation, but leaned down 



tLooff. ^Cheeks. $ Asking. 



pof&ing on the desk before him, and said to him 
m this manner, aa after follows: * Sir king, my 
mother hath sent me to you, desiring you not to 
pass, at this time, where thou art purposed; for if 
thou does, thou wilt not fare well in tny jouraer, 
nor none that passeth with thee. Further, she bade 
thee mell* with no woman, nor use their counsel, 
nor let them touch thv body, nor thou theirs; fin*, 
if thou do it, thou wilt be confounded and brou^f 
to shame.' 
** By this man had spoken thir words unto the 




king's eyes, and in the presence < 
that were about him for the time, this man vanish- 
ed away, and could no ways be seen nor oompre* 
bended, but vanished away as he had been a blink 
of the sun, or a whip of the whirlwind, and could 
no more be seen. I heard say, sir David iindesaj, 
lyon-hemuld, and John IngUs the marshal, who 
were, at that time, young men, and special servants 
to the king's grace, were standing presently beside 
the king, who thought to have laid hands on this 
roan, tiiat they might have speired furl her tidings 
at him: but all for nought; they could not touch 
him; for he vanished away betwixt them, and was 
no more seen." 

Buchanan, in more elegant, though not more 
impressive language, tells the same story, and 

2 notes the persoiud information of our sir David 
jndesay: ** in its (i. e. oia propiut aatitercuU) 
fidt David Lindetiut, Jnontamu, homo ipectatm 
fidd et probitaUoj nee a iiterarum itudae atienut^ 
et ctgut totiue vitm tenor lon^ionme a mtnUendo 
aberatg a qtto m« ego hmc^ tOi tradidi, pro certit 
accepiuem, ut vulgatam vame rwnonbui fabnlam 
OffiMfuru^eram."— Lib. xiii. The king's throne 
io St. Catherine's aisle, which he had constructed 
for himself, witii twelve suUsfor the knights com- 
panions of the order of the thistle, is still shown 
as the place where the ap|>arition was seen. I 
know not by what means St. Andrew got the cre- 
dit of having been the celebrated monitor of James 
IV; for the expression in Lindesay's nairative, 
" My mother has sent me," could only be used 
by St. John, the adopted son of the virgin Mary. 
The whole storv is so well attested, that we have 
only the choice between a miracle or an imposture. 
Mr. Pinkerton plausibly argues, from the caution 
aguinst incontinence, that the queen was privy to 
the scheme of Uiose who had recourse to this ex- 
pedieut lo deter king Jamea from his impolitic 
warfiire. 

8. The wild buck heUi.-P. 70. 

I am glad of an opportunity to describe the err 
of the deer by another word than brayiuff, althouMi 
the latter has been sanctified by the use of the 
Scottish melrioal translation of the psalms. Belt 
seems to be an abbrevinlion of bellow. This syl- 
van sound conveyed ^preat delight to our ancestors, 
chiefly, I suppose, Irom association. A gentle 
knight in the reign of Henry VIII, sir Thomas 
Wonley, built WanUey Lodge, in Wandiffc Fo- 
rest, for the pleasure (as an ancient inscription 
testifies) of *• listening to the hart's beO, " 

9. June saw his fkther's overthrow.— P. 76, 

The rebellion against James 111 was signalized 
by the cruel circumsUnce of his son's presence ia 
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the bottile army. When the kins nv hit own ban- 
ner ditpUjed agjaiDSt him, and his aoo in the fiie- 
tion of nis eoenies, he loat the little courage be 
eTer potaeaaed, fled out of the field, fell from hii 
horae as it started at a woman and water^piteher, 
and was dain, it is not well understood by whom. 
James IV, after the battle, passed to Stirhne, and 
hearing the monks of the enapel*royal deploring 
the death of his father, their founder, he was seiz- 
ed with deep remorse, which manifesud itself in 
aevere penances. See note 10, on canto V. The 
battle of Sauohie-bom, in which James III £ell, 
was fought 18th June, 1488. 

la Spvead all die Borough-moor below, 8cc.— P. 78. 

The borough, or common moor of Edinburgh, 
was of veiy great extent, reaching from the sooth- 
em walls of the city to Uie boUom of Braid Hills. 
It was anciently a forest; and, in that state, was so 
mat a nuisance, that the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
bad permission granted to them of building wooden 
galleries, projecting over the street, in order to 
encourage them to consume the timber; which 
they seem to have done very efTectuallv. When 
James IV mustered the array of the kingdom there, 
in 1513, the Borough -moor was, according to 
Hawthomden, <* a field spacious, and deli8;htft3 by 
the shade of many stately and aged oaks. " Upon 
that, and similar occasions, the royal standard is 
traditionally said to have been displayed from the 
hare sUne, a high stone, now built into the wall, 
on the left hand of tlie highws^ leading towards 
Braid, not far from the head of^Brunufield-links. 
The hare stane probably derives iu name from 
the British word Aar, signifying an army. 
11. 0*er the pavilioDi flew.— P. ft, 

I do not exactly know the Scottish mode of en- 
campment in 1513. but Patten gives a curious de- 
scription of that wnich he saw after the battle of 
Pinkie, in 1547: — " Here now to say somewhat 
of the manner of their camp: As they had no pa- 
Tilions, or round houses, of any commendable com- 
pas, so wear there few other tentes with posts, as 
the used manner of making is; and of these few 
also, none of above twenty foot length, bat most 
far under: for the most part all very sumptuously 
beset, (after their fashion,) for the love of France, 
with fleuiwle-lys, some of blue buckram, some 
of black, and some of some other colours. These 
white ridges, as I call them, that, as we stood on 
Fauxs^de Bray, did make so great muster towards 
us, which 1 did uke then to be a number of tentes, 
when we came, we found it a linen drapeir, of the 
eoarser cambryk in dede, for it was all or canvas 
sheets, and wear the tentldes, or rather cabyns, 
•nd couches of tlieir soldiers; the which (much af- 
ter the common building of their eountiy beside) 
had they framed of four sticks, about an ell long a 
piece, whearof two fastened together at one end 
aloft, and the two eudes beneath stuck in the 

rind, an ell asunder, standing in fashion like 
bowes of a sowes yoke; over two such bowes 
(one, as it were, at their head, the other at their 
feet) they stretched a sheet down on both sides, 
whereby theUr cabin became roofed like a ridge, 
but skant ahot at both ends, and not very close 
beneath on the sides, unless their sticks were the 
shorter, or their wives the more liberal to lend 
them larger napery; howbeit, when they had lined 
them, and stuffed them so thick with straw, with 
the weather as it was not very cold, when they 
««r gaes eoaehed, thef were as warm aa they had I 



been wrapt in horses* dung.'*-*PATns1i Aecna^ 
of SomertetU Expediii9n. 

U. ——in proud Scotland's nyal dmdd. 
The ruddy lion ramped in gold.— P. 78. 
The well-known arms of Scotland. If you will 
believe Boethius and Buchanan, the double trea- 
sure round the shield, mentioned p. 75, counter 
JlatT'de'luedf or^ Ungued and armed agure, was 
first assumeil bv Achaius, king of Scotland, con- 
temporanr of Charlemagne* and founder of the ce- 
lebrated league with France; but later antiquaries 
make poor Kochy, or Achy, little better than a sort 
of king of Brentford, whom old Grig (who has also 
swelled into Gregorius Magnus) associated with 
himself in the important duty of eoveming aoma 
part of the north-eastern coast of Scotland. 

K0TB8 TO GAHTO Y. 

1* Caled«Dia*s queen is changed.— P. SO. 
The old town of Edinbur^ was secured on the 
north side by a lake, now drained, and on the aoath 
by a wall, which there was some attempt to make 
defensible even so late as 1745. The pUes, and 
the greater pact of the wall, liave been polled down, 
in the course of the late extensive and beautiful 
enlargement of the city. Mr. Thomas Campbell 
proposed to celebrate Edinburgh under the epithet 
nere borrowed. But the ** queen of the north** 
has not been so fortunate as to receive, from ac 
eminent a pen, the proposed distinction. 
S. Flinging thy white srau to the lea.— P. SSi 
Since writing this line, 1 find I have inadver- 
tently borrowed it almost verbatim, though with 
somewhat a difierent meaning, from a chonia in 
*' Caractacus:** 

Britain heard the descant bold, 

She flung her white anas oVr dw'sm. 
Proud in her leaiV bosom to uulbld 
The fVvight of aarmony. 
3. Sinoe first, when conqaerin^ Tork anise, 
To Henrj meek she gave repose.— P. 80k 
Henry VI, with his queen, his heir, and the 
chiefa of his family, fled to Scodaod ailer the 
fiital battle of Towton. In tliis note a doubt was 
formeriy expressed, whether Heni^ VI came to 
Edinburgh, though his queen certainly did; Mr 
Pinkerton inclining to believe vhat he remained 
at Kirkcudbright. But my noble friend, lord N»- 
pier, has pointed out to me a ^;rant bv Henry, of 
an annuity of forty merks to his lordship*s aneea- 
tor, John Napier, subscribed by the king himself 
at Edmbwrgh^ the 98th day of August, in the thunr- 
ninth year of his reign, which corresponds to the 
vearof God 1461. This grant, Douglas, wiih his 

neglect of accuracy, dates in 1368, But this 

error being corrected from the copy in Maofarlane*s 
MSS. p. 119, ISO, removes all scepticism on the 
subject of Henry VI beine really at EdinUireh. 
John Napier was son and heir of sir Alexander 
Napier, and about this time was provost of Edin- 
burgh. The hospitable reception of the distressed 
monarch and his family called forth on Scotland 
the encomium of Molinet, a contemporary poet 
The English people, he says,— 
Vwu^ nouveau roy ereermt. 

Par detpiteux vouloir, 

Le Tieil en deboutemt, 

£t son legitimr bmr, 

Qui Ikytyf alia prendre 

D*Es€OiM» le caand, 

De totts iiecks le oMsndre, 

Jfit le ptes toUexant. 

fUflkeiMm du J«€Wn» 



MARMION. 
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i A]irl»>NonBaBiDMi whikra 
Could nm Dhe rojal HcBi7*t env—P. SO. 

Mr. Ellis, in hit ivlnable iotrodoetaon to the 
^SpeeinieiM of Ronumee," hat proTed, bj the 
eononrrlnf tettimooT of La Raviiilere, TreMi 
but etpeeatllj the al>be de U Roe, that the eon 
of our Aiurlo-Normni kings, nther than those of 
the Frenm momrehs, produoed the birth of ro- 
manoe literatnre. Mane, soon after mentioned, 
compiled from Armoriean originals, and translated 
into Norman-French, or romance Isngnage, the 
twehre earioos lajs, of which Mr. Ellis has given 
ns a preds in the appendix to his introdnction. 
The storr of Blondel, the fiunous and ftithful min- 
strel of Richard I, needs no commentary. 
& The eloch-ysrd arrowi aew Hke hsil.~P. 81. 
This it no poetical exag^peration. In some of 
Che counties oTEngland, distinguished for archery, 
shafts of this extraordinary length were actually 
nsed. Thus, at (he battle of Blackheath, between 
the troops of Henry Vll and the Cornish insai^ 
cents, in 1406, the bridge of Dartford was defended 
oy a picked band of archers from the rebel army, 
««whoae arrows,'* says HolUnshed, " were in length 
a fall doth-yard.'* The Scottish, according to 
, haii a proverb, that every English archer 
• his belt twenty-four Scots, in allu- 
■on to his handle of unerring shafts. 
0. To pass, to wheel, die oraa|ie to gain. 
Ana high cuirett, that not m rain 
The iwonUway might dcaoend amain 
On fbeman^ eaaqae below.— P. 81. 

** The most useful oir, as the Frenchmen term 
It, ia territoTg the courbettet, caMolet, munpat 
et m tauUy being fitter for horses of parade and 
triumph than for soldiers: yet 1 cannot deny but a 
demnoUe with courbeitet. so that they be not too 
high, may be useful in a fight or metUe, for, as La- 
brase hath it, in his Book of Horsemanship, mon- 
sieur de Montmorency havine a horse that was 
excellent in performing the aemvoUe^ did, with 
his sword, stnke down two adversaries from their 
horses In a toumeT, where divers of the prime 
gsUaoU of France did meet; for, takinjg^ his time, 
when the horse was in the height of his courtfette, 
and diseharging a blow then, his sword fell with 
sneh weight and force upon the two cavaliers, one 
after the other, that he struck them from their 
horses to the ground. *'— Zor<f Herbert of Cherbtk- 
rjr's life^ p. 6. 

7. He Mw the haidybargben there 

MaKh armed, on fbot, with fkcei bare.— P. 81. 

The Scottish burgesses were, like yeomen, ap- 
pointed to be armed with bows and sheaves, sword, 
biwkler, knife, spear, or a good axe instead of a 
bow, if worth £100: their armour to be of white 
or bright harness. They wore vtHte haU,i, e. 
bright steel caps without crest or visor. By an 
act of James IV, their xoeapmv9hamng9 are ao- 
poinied to be held four times a-year, under the al- 
dermen or oailiffs. 

8. On flwt the yeomen too.-P. 81. 

Bows and quivers were in vain recommended to 
the peasantry of Scotland, by repeated stotutesr 
gpesrs and axes seem uoiverssJlf to liave been use« 
ittst^ of them. Their defensive armour was the 
nlaie-jack, hauberk, or briganiine: and tlieir mis- 
nle weapons, cross-bows And culverins. AU wore 
Bwocda of excellent temper, according to Pattent 
and a Tolaminons handkerehief round their neck. 



«not for eold, but for cutting.** The maoa ai«> 
was much used in the Scottish smy. The old poeai, 
on the battle of Flodden, mentions a hnd-^ 

Who manlViny did meet tbdr Ibei. 
With leadca mavk, snd lanecs umg. 

When the firadal array of the kingdom waa 
called forth, each man was obliged to appear with 
forty days* provision. 'When tnis was eneodedy 
which took place before the battle of rtodden. 
the arm^jT melted away of eoiurse. Almott all 
the Scottish forces, except a few knights, men-at- 
arms, and the border prickers, who lonned excel- 
lent light cavalry, acted upon fi>oL 

9. A taanqaet rich, and eottly winet.— P. St. 

In all transactions of great or petty importaaee. 
and among whomsoever taking place, it would 
seem that a present of wine was an uniform and 
indispensable preliminary. It was not to sir Joha 
Falstaff alone that such an introdnctoiy prefiMn 
was necessary, however well judged and accepi* 
able on the part of Mr. Brook; fcr sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, while on embassy to Scotland, in ISSfMO, 
mentions with complacency, *< the same night cant 
Rothesay (the herald so called) to me again, and 
brought me wine from the king, both wliito and 
red.*^-C&/or<rt edUhn, p. 30. 

10. his inn belt. 

That boond Uft breast in Dcnaace wdh, 
In memory of his fkther •lain^— P. 83. 

Few readers need to be reminded of this belt, 
to the weight of which James added certain ounoea 
eyery year that he lived. Pitscottie founds his be* 
lief, that James was not slain in the battle of Flod- 
den, because the English never had this token 
of the iron-belt to show to any Scotsman. The 
person and character of James are delineated ae» 
cording to our best historians. His romantic dis- 
position, which led him highly to relish gajety, 
a|}proacbing to license, was, at the same time, tinned 
with enthusiastic devotion. These propensities 
sometimes formed a strange contrast He waa 
wont, daring his fits of devotion, to assume the 
dress, and conform to the rules, of the order of 
Franciscans; and when he had thus done penance 
for some time in Stirline, to plcmge agun into the 
tide of pleasure. Probably, too, with no unusual 
inconsistency, he sometimes laughed at the super- 
stitious observances to which he, at other times, 
sttbiected himself. There is a very singular poem 
by Dunbar, seemingly addressed to James iV on 
one of these occasions of monastic seclusion. It 
is a most daring and profane parodr on the ser- 
vices of the church of Rome, entitled, 

Dtmbar'9 dirge U the king^ 
Byding ewer tang in StrfwlUng, 

We that are here, in hearen'f glory. 

To you, that are m purgatory. 

Commend aa on our hearty wue; 

I mean we fblks in pa r adiae. 

In Edinbaxsh, with all nMrrnnen, 

To yoa in Stirling, with distress. 

Where neither pleasure nor delight is. 

For pity this epistle wrytis, Ate. 
See the whole in Sibbald*s collection, voL i, p. 9S4. 
11. Sir Hng^ the Heron's wife held sway^P. 83^ 
It has been already noticed, that king James* 
acquaintance with lady Heron of Ford did not 
commence until he marched into England. Our 
historians impute to the kin|g*s infatuated nanion 
the deUy s which led to the fatal defeat of Flodden. 
The author of *« The Genealogy of the Heron Fa- 
mily" endesvoors, with biidaUe awdfllf , to elMff 
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• the lady Ford firom this scandal: that she eame and 
, went, however, between the armies of James and 
Surrey, is certain. See ^ttnaxTOK*% IBatoru, and 
the aathorities he refers to, vol. ii, p. 99. Heron 
of Ford had been, in 1511, in some sort aecessoir 
.to the slaughter of sir Robert Rer of Cessfora, 
warden of the Middle Marches. It was committed 
by his brother the bastard, Lilbum, and Starked, 
tnree borderers. Lilbum, and Heron of Ford, 
were delivered up by Henr^ to James, and were 
imprisoned in the forti%s8 of Fastcastle, where the 
former died. Part of the pretence of lady Ford's 
negoeiations with James was the liberty of her 
husband. 

li. For the fidr queen <tfFnn6e 
Sent him a tnrquois ring, and rlove. 
And ;diarg<ed hini^ aa her knie^t and lov^ 
For her to break a lance.— P. 83. 

" Also the queen of France wrote a love-letter 
to the king of Scotland, calling him her love, show- 
ing him that she had suffered much rebuke in 
France for the defending of his honour. She be- 
lieved surely that he would recompense her a^ain 
with some of his kingly sunport in her necessity: 
that is to say, that he would raise her an army, 
and come three toot of ground on Bnglish ground, 
for her sake. To that effect she sent him a ring 
off her finger, with fourteen thousand French 
erowns to pay his expenses." Pitscottzk, p. 
llO. — A turquois ring; — nrobably this fatal ^ift is, 
with James's sword and aaggerj preserved in the 
College of heralds, London. 

13. —Archibald Bell-thereat.— P. 84. 

Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, a man re- 
markable for strength of body and mind, acquired 
the popular name of Bett-the'Catf upon the foUow- 
in|; remarkable occasion: James the third, of whom 
Pitflcottie complains, that he delighted more in 
music, and "policies of building," than in hunt- 
ing, hawking, and other noble exercises, was so 
ill advised, as to make favourites of his architects 
and musicians, whom the same historian irreve- 
rently terms masons and fiddlers. His nobili^, 
who did not sympathize in the king's respect ror 
the fine arts, were extremely incensed at the ho- 
nours conferred on those persons, particularly on 
Cochran, a mason, who had been created earl of 
Mar. And seizing the opportunity, when, in 148^2, 
the king had oonvokeo the whole array of the 
country to march against the English, they held a 
midnight council in the church w Lauder, for the 
purpose of forcibly removing these minions from 
the King's person. When all had agreed on the 
propriety of the measure, lord Grav told the as- 
sembly Uie apolo^e of the mice, who had formed 
a resolution, that it would be highly advantageous 
to their community to tie a bell round the cat's 
neck, that the^ might hear her approach at a dis- 
tance: but which public measure unfortunately 
miscarried, from no mouse being willing to un- 
dertake the task of fiistening the bell. **I under- 
stand the moral," said Angus, **and, that what 
we propose may not lack execution, I will beUthe 
cat}* The rest of the strange scene is thus told 
by Pitsootiie;— 

'* By this was advised Imd spoken by their lords 
aforesaid, Cochran, the earl of Mar, came from the 
king to the couneil, (which council was hotden in 
the kirk of Lauder for the time,) who was well 
accompanied with a band of men of war, to the 
number of three hundred light axes, all clad in 
white llvcrjr, and blaok bends thenon^ that they 



might be known for Cochran eari of Mtrs men* 
Himself was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, 
with a great chain of gold about his neck, to the 
value of five hundred crownb, and four blowine 
horns, with both the ends of gold and silk, se» witb 
a precious stone, called a berry 1, hanging in the 
midst. This Cochran had his heomont borne be- 
fore him, overgilt with gold; and so were all the 
rest of his horns, and all his pallions were of fine 
canvas of silk, and the cords thereof fine twined 
silk, and the chains upon his pallions were double 
over|;ilt with gold. 

** This Cocnran was so proud in hit conceit, 
that he counted no lords to be marrows to him; 
therefore he rushed rudely at the kirk door. The 
council inquired who it was that perturbed thena 
at that time. Sir Robert Doiiglas, laird of Lochle- 
yen, was keeper of the kirk door at that time, who 
inquired who that was that knocked so mdel}- ^ 
And Cochran answered, * This is I, the earl of 
Mar.' The which news pleased well the lorda^ 
becatue they were ready boun to cause take him, 
as is afore rehearsed. 1 hen the earl of Angus past 
hastily to the door, and with him sir RobCTt Dou- 
glas of Lochleven, to receive in the earl of Mar, and 
so many of his accomplices who were there, as thej- 
thought good. And the earl of Angus met with the 
earl of Mar, as he came in at the door, and pulled the 
golden chain from his craig, and said to him, a tow* 
would set him better. Sir Robert Douglas syne 
pulled the blowing-horn from him in like manner, 
and said, * He had been the hunter of mischief 
over long.' This Cochran asked, * my lords, is 
it mows,T or earnest?' They answered, and said, 
' It is good earnest, and so thou shalt find: for thou 
and thy complices have abused our i>rince this long 
time; of whom thou shalt have no more eredenc«:, 
but shall have thy reward according to thy good 
service, as thou nast deserved in umes by past; 
right so the rest of thy followers.' 

** NotwithsUnding, the lords held them i|niet till 
they caused certain armed men to pass into the 
king's pallion, and two or three wise men to pass 
with them, and give the king fair pleasant words, 
till they laid hands on all the kings servants, and 
took them and hanged Uiem before his eyes over 
the bridge of Lawaer. IncouUnent they Ijrought 
forth Cochran, and his hands bound with a tow, 
who desired them to take one of his own pallion 
tows and bind his hands, for he thought shame to 
have his hands bound with such a tow of hemp, 
like a thie£ The lords answered, he was atrattor, 
he deserved no better; and, for despight, they look 
a hair tether,^ and hanged him over the bridge oi 
La wder, above the rest of his complices. "--jPitKot- 
tict p. 78, folio edit. 

14. Against the war bad Angos stood. 
And chafbd his royal lord.— P. 84. 
Angus was an old man when the waragunst En- 
gland was resolved upon. He earnestly spoke 
against that measure from its commencement; and, 
on the eve of the battle of Flodden, remonstrated 
so freely on the impolicy of fi|;hting, that the king 
said to him, with scorn and mdignation, ** If he 
was afraid, he might go home." The earl burst into 
tears at this insupportable insult, and retired ao- 
oordingly, leaving nis sons, George, master ow An- 
gus, and sir William of Glenbervie, to command 
his followers. They were both slain in the battle, 
with two hundred gentleman of the name of Don» 
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giaa. The aged eari, bn>ke»-faearted at the eala* 
mitiea of his hoQse aod oountnr, retired into a re- 
ligiotis hooae, where he died aboat a year after 
the field of Floddeo. 

If. Then reit yoa in Tuttalkii hoM.~P. t4. 
The mins of Tantallon eattle oeeapr a high 
roefc proteedjg into the German oeean, aoout two 
qulea east of North Berwick. The building is not 
•eeo till a elose approach, as there is rising ground 
xstwixt it and tKe land. The circuit is of large 
extenty fenced upon three sides b j the precipice 
which overhangs the sea, and on the fourth dy a 
loabie ditch aod Tenr strong outworks. Taotallon 
was a principal castle of tlie Douclas familj, and 
when the earl of Angus was banisned, in 1587, it 
eoadnued to hold out against James V. The king 
went in person against it, and, for its reduction, 
red from f" 



i the castle of Dunbar, then belong- 
ing to the duke of Albany, two great cannons, 
whoae namea, as Pitseottie informs us with lauda- 
ble minateness, were ** Thrawn-mouth'd Mow 
and her Marrow;'* also, ** two great botcards, and 
two mojan, two double falcons, and four quarter 
faleooa;'* lor the nfe guiding and rendelifery of 
which, three lords were laid in pawn at Dunbar. 
Tel, notwithstanding all this apparatus, James was 
iiroed to raise the siege, and only afterwards ob- 
tained possession of Tantallon by treaty with the 
governor, Simeon Panan^. When the earl of An- 
gus retmned firom banishment, upon the death 
of James, he again obtained possession of Tantal- 
lon, and it aetoally afforded refuge to an I^elish 
ambassador, under cireumstances similar to inose 
described in the text. This was no other than the 
celebrated air Ralph Sadler, who resided there 
for some time under Angus's protection, after the 
failure of hia negotiation, for matching the infant 
Mary with Edward VI. He says, that though this 
place was poorly furnished, it was of such strencth 
u might warrant him against the malice of his 
enemies, and that he now thought himself out of 
iamr.* 

There is a military tradition,that the old Scottish 
mareh was meant to express the words. 

Ding down Tantallon, 
Mak a brig^ to the Baas. 
Tantallon was at length "dung down" and 
ruined by the covenanters; its lord, the marquis of 
Doi^jlaa, being a favourer of the royal cause. The 
castle and barony were sold in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to president Dalrymple of 
North Berwick, by the then marquis of Douglas. 
10. t heir motto on his blade.— P. 84. 

A very ancient sword, in possession of lord Dou- 
rias, bears, among a great deal of flourishing, two 
lands pointing to a heart which is placed betwixt 
them, and the date 1339, being the year in which 
Bruce eharged the goo<l lord Douglas to carry his 
heart to the holy land. The following lines (the 
frst couplet of which is quoted b^ Godscroit, as a 
popular saying in his time) are inscribed around 
the emblem: 

So mony goad • of ye Douglas beinge. 

Of ane ramaiae was iie*er m Soodand ieine. 

I will ye eharge, efter jut I depart. 
To holy grawe, and there barj mj hart; 

Let it remaine ever bathe tyme and hvwr 
To ye last day I sie my Saviour. 



' The venr cnrioos atate paperi ai this able negotiator 
vc been msely pobliahed by Mr. CliiTonijWita wme 
les by the amaor of Jrcrmffn. 



I do protest in tyme of al my rinse, 
Te lyk sabjeet had never ony kcfiig. 

This curious and Taloable relique was nearly 
lost during the oiril war of 17A5-0, being carried 
away from Donrias castle by some of those in anna 
for prince Charles. But great interest haring bees 
made by the duke of Doi^as among the chief par- 
tisans of Stuart, it was at length restored. It re- 
sembles a highland claymore of the usual sixe, is 
of an excellent temper, and admirably poised. 

17. —Martin Swart.— P. M. 
The name of this German general is preserved 
by that of the field of battle, which is called, after 
him, Swart-moor.— There were songs about him 
loogourrent in KngUnd.— See dissertation prefixed 
to RUmrnU Ancient Song9, 170S, page Ixl. 

18. Perehanee MMne Ibrm was onobaerved: 

Ferehanee in prayer, or fiuth, he swerved^— P. If. 

It was eariy necessary for those who felt them- 
selves obliged to believe in the dirine judgment 
being enunciated in the trial by duel, to find saWos 
for the strange and obriously precarious chances 
of the combat Various curious evasive shifts, used 
by those who took op an unrighteous quarrel, were 
supposed sufficient to convert it into a just one. 
Thus, in the romance of ** Amys and Amelion," 
the one brother-in-arms, fighting for the other, 
disguised in his armour, swears that he did not 
commit the crime of which the steward, his antago- 
nist, truly, though maliciously, accused him whom 
he represented. Braniome tells a story of an Ita- 
lian who entered the lists upon an unjust quarrel, 
but, to make his cause gooa, fled from his enemy 
at the first onset. "Turn, coward!" exclaimed 
his antagonist. **Thou liest," said the Italian, 
" coward am 1 none; and in this quarrel will I 
fight to the death, but my first cause of combat was 
unjust, and I abandon it" ** Je votu Mteeapet^ 
•er," adds Brantome, " sV/ n'y a fat de Vabut /a." 
Elsewhere, he says, very sensibly, upon the con- 
fidence which those who had a righteoua cause en- 
tertained of rictory; " Un autre abtu y ofvaU-U, 
que ceux qui cevoient vnjuete nUfjet de querelle, H 
qu*(m lee faiwU furer ovotU erUrer au campy pen- 
eoient ettre aueeUoet vainqueuriy voire i^en osturos- 
ent-P4U du UnU, metme que leurt cmfeiteuri, par' 
raifUy et con/idanta leun en reapondoieni toui-a^fait, 
comme d Ikeu tear en euet donne wncpatente; et ne 
rmrdant point a d* autre* fautet paeteetj et que 
IKeu en garde la punition a ce cmib la pour pkte 
rrande, deepiteuee, et ermp/otre.'^— Discours sur 
les Duels. 

10. Diui-Edh&*s eross.-P. tO. 

The cross of Edinburgh was an ancient and cu- 
rious structure. The lower part was an octago- 
nal tower, sixteen feet in diameter, and about fif* 
teen feet high. At each angle there was a pillar, 
and between them an arch, of the Cretan shspc 
Above these was a projecting battlement, with a 
turret at each comer, and medallions, of rude but 
curious workmanship, between them. Above these 
rose the proper cross, a column of one stone, u^ 
wards of twenty feet high, surmounted with a uni- 
corn. The pillar is preserved at the house of Drum, 
near Edinburgh. The magistrates of Edinburgh, 
in 1756, with consent of the lords of Session, {proh 
pudorl) destroyed this curious monument, under 
a wanton pretext that it incumbered the streeti 
while, on the one hand, they left an ugly mass, 
called the Luckenbooths, and« oa the other, aa 
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•▼kwwd, long, and lov giuurd-hoate, ▼hich yrere 
fifir time* more ineambnmoe than the Tenerable 
end inoffenuTe eron. 

From the tover of the eron, so loDg u it re- 
mained, the heralds pablished the acU of parlia- 
ment; and its site, mwked by radii, diverging from 
a stone oeotre in the High Street, is still the place 
where proolamatioo) are made. 

90. TtoM awftil •ommons ctaati—T. 80. 

This supernatural eitation Is mentioned bj all 
our Scottish historians. It was probably, like the 
apparition of Linlithgow, an attempt, by those 
averse to the war, to impose upon the superstitious 
temper of James IV. The following account from 
Fitsoottie is characteristically minute, and fur- 
nishes, besides, some curious particulars of the 
eauipment of the army of James IV. 1 need only 
add to it, that Plotcock, or Plutock, is no other 
than Pluto. The Christians of the middle ages by 
no means disbelieved in the existence of the hea- 
then deities: they only considered them as devils;* 
and Plotcock, so far from implyine any thing fkbu- 
lo«8« was a synonyme of the grana enemy of man- 
kind. ** Yet all their wamin{||s, and uncouth tid- 
ings, nor no good counsel, might stop the king, 
at this present, fi^m his vain purpose, and wricked 
enteri>nse, but hasted him fast to Edinbur^, and 
there to make his prorisions and furnishing, m hav- 
ing forth of his army against the day appointed, 
tliatthey should meet in the Burrow-muir of Edin- 
burgh; that is to say, seven cannons that he had 
forth of the castle of Edinburgh, which were call- 
ed the Seven Sisters, casten by Robert Boithwtck, 
the masteivgunner, with other small artillery, bid- 
let, powder, and all manner of order, as the master- 
gunner could devise. 

" In this mean time, when they were taking 
forth their artillery, and the king being in the ab- 
bey for the time, there was a cry heard at the mar- 
ket-cross of Edinburgh, at the hour of midnight, 
proclaiming as it haa been a summons, which was 
named and called by the proclaimer thereof, The 
Summons of Plotcock; which desired all men to 
compear, both earl, and lord, and baron, and all 
honest gentlemen within the town, (every man 
Bpecified by his own name,) to compear, within 
the space of forty days, before his master, where 
it should happen him to appoint, and be for the 
time under the pain of disobedience. But whether 
this summons was proclaimed by vain persons, 
nig^t^walkers, or drunken men, for their pastime, 
or if it was a spirit, I cannot tell truly; but it was 
shown to me, that an indweller of the town, Mr. 
Richard Lawson, being evil-disposed, ganging in 
his galleiy-stair foreanent the cross, hearing this 
voice proclaiming this summons, thought manrel 
what it ahould be, cried on his servant to bring 
him his purse; and when he had brought him i^ 
he took out a crown, and cast over the stair, say- 
ing, I appeal from that summons, judgment, and 
sentence thereof, and takes me all whole in the 
mercy of God, and Christ Jesus his Son. Verily, 
the author of this, diat canse<l me write the- man- 



* See, om thi* eurimu sabjeel. the esMy on Fairies, in 
the ** Border Minttreliy.** vdL li, under tbe fourth head; 
•lao JaekMm on unbelied p. Mi, Chaneer ealla Piaco the 
« king of Faerie;** and Donbar names him " Pluto, that 
elrieh incubus.** If he was not aetnally the devii, he must 
be considered as the "prince of the power of the air.*" 
Bftgtance "-*^ '-• ■ • 



llie most remarkable t 



of these surviving classical 



sunentiticsis, is that of the Ocnnans, eoneeminr the Hffl 
of Vatus, into whieh she attempts to entiee all aftllaat 
kaighla, and detains thca in a sort of 7ool*s farafisc 



ner of the mmmona, waia lapdedgentleiBanvWlM 
was at that time twenty years of age, and was in 
the town the time of the said supimons; an^l there- 
after, when the field was stricken, he swore to mcp 
there was no man that escaped that was called in 
this summons, but that one man alone which mad« 
his protestation, and appealed from the said sum« 
mons: but all the lave were perished in the field 
with the king." 

SI. Fitx-Eusiaoe hade thca pause awhile 
Beibre a venerable pile.—P. 87. 

The. convent alluded to is a foundation of Cia* 
tertian nuns, near North Berwick, of which there 
are still some remains. It was fcnrnded by Dun- 
can, eari of Fife, in ISlfi. 

SS. That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the niMiks fbrth of Coventry.— P. 83. 
This relates to the caustrophe of a real Robert 
de Marmion, in the reign of king Stephen, whom 
William of Newbury describes with some attri- 
butes of my fictitious hero: ** JBomo befHeotUM^fo- 
rocta, et atMiayfere rmOo mio tempore tm^or." 
This baron, baring expelled the monks from the 
church of Uovfmtry , was not long experiencing the 
dirine judgment, as the same monks no donbl 
termed his disaster. Haring waged a feudal war 
with the eari of Chester, Marmion*s horse fell, as 
he charged in the van of tiis troop, against a body 
of the eari*s followers: the rider's thigh being bro- 
ken by the fall, his head was cut oft by a common 
foot-soldier, ere he could receive any succour. The 
whole story is told by William of Newbury. 

VOTXS TO GAITTO YI. 

1. tiic savage Dane 

At lol more deep the mead did dnunw— P. 89. 
The lol of the heathen Danes, (a woid still a^ 
plied to Christmas in Scotland,) was solemnized 
with great festivity. The humour of the Danes at 
table displayed itself in pelting each other wiih 
bones; and Torfseus tells a long and curious story, 
in the history of Hrolfe Kraica, of one Uuttua, an 
inmate of the court of Denmaik, who was so ge- 
nerally assailed with these missiles, that he con- 
structed, out of the bones with which he was OT«r- 
whelmed, a ver^ respectable enirenchment, against 
those who contmuea the raillery. The dances of 
the northern warriors round the great fires of pine- 
trees are commemorated by Glaus Magnus, who 
savs, they danced with such fury, holding^ each 
other by the hands, that, if the graso of any tailed, 
he was pitched into the fire with tbe velocity 
of a sling. The sufferer, on such occasions, waa 
instantly plucked out, and obliged to quaff off a 
certain measure of ale, as a penalty for ** spoiling 
the king's fire.'* 

S. On ehristmas eve the mass was sung.^P. 80. 

In Roman Catholic countries, mass is never said 
at ni^ht, excepting on ehristmas eve. £ach of the 
frolics, with which that holiday used to be celebrat- 
ed, might admit of a long and curious note; but 
I shall content myself wiui iko following descrip- 
tion of ehristmas, and his attnbutes, as personified 
in one of Ben J onsen's masques for the eouit. 

** Enter ehristmas, with tun or Upree^fthegttarcL 
He is attired in round hose, long stockmea,a close 
doublet, a high-crowned hat, with a moeh, a 
long thin bewd, a truncheon, little ruffsy white 
shoes, his scarfs and garters tied aeross, and hia 
ditttn beaten before him. 
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'•The naOM of Ut eluldraH whh theiT attirei. 
" Jlfit»-nide, in aTelTetoim withaipri|[, • ihort 
-*- mat yellow ruff, like a reveller) his toreh- 

■ msarinff a rope, a cheese, and a basket 
■■ CanUf a loog Uvn^ coat, vith a red ea^» and 
a lute at hit girdle; hu iorQb»bearer oarryiMg a 



^JSneedfie^ Ukeafine eook't wife, dreat seat, 
kr HMU earryii^ a pie, diih, and spoooi. 

*« GomMI; like a tombler, with a hoop and bells; 
his torch-bearer armed with a eole-staff, and blind- 
iagciodi. 

"PmT and pair, with a pair-roval of aeei In his 
hat, hiag^naent aU done over with pairs and port; 
\a» squire eanrin^ a hoi, eards, and eountera. 

" AHi^-Jpe8r''•^>|/l, in a blue eoat, serring^man 
l&e, with an orange, and a sprig of roaemaiy gilt 
oa hia head, hia hat full of broocaes, with a ^fiar 
af|iB g c rbrca d< iiia toreh-liearer earrfing a mareh' 
psta, with a bottle of wine on either arm. 

y jfm i iiwii ir, in a masquiog pied salt, with a 
visor; his torek-hearer earcying the box, and rin^ 
i^it 

" Wamid, like a neat aempsCer and tOMiter; 
her page bearing a brown bowl, dressed witt rib- 
boas, and rewimary, before her. 

** QifefWSi , ^ in a short gown, with a porter^ staff 
IB his nand; a wyth borne before him, and a basin, 

" Babg CBcke^ dreat like a bor, in a fine long 
cost, biggin, bib, mnekender, and a little dagger; 
Ids asher beanng a great eake, with a bean and a 
pease."* 

S. Who fists Bar in their 1 

TMecs of aanaic myatery.— P. I 
it seema oertain, that the mummers of England, 
whojin Northambcriand at least) used to go about 
in disguise to tlie neighbouring houses, oearing 
the thca uaeleaa ploughshare; and the OtdMordt of 
Seolland, not yet in total disuse, present, in some 



t degree, a shadow of the old mysteries, 
wUeh were (ne origin of the KngUsh drama, in 
Scotland (me ipto tnte) we were wont, daring 
my boyhood, to take the ebaraelera of the apoailes, 
St leaat of Peter, Panl, and Judas Iseariot; the first 
had the kejs^ the second earned a sword, and the 
last the hog, m which the dole of our neighbours' 
phun Buke waa deposited. One placed a cham- 
-'— — J leeilad some traditional riiymea; an- 



-Aleaaadet 



- sdcr.kiBgc 

all the world but Scotland alonet 
to Scotland tilf coaiage mm oMf 



Tosceaii 

Theae, and many aneh verses, were repeated, but 
hj rale, and nnconneetedly. There waa also oeea- 
■oaally, 1 belleTe, a saint Geoige. In all, there 
was a ooofiised resemblance of the ancient myste- 
ries, in which the charaeters of Seriptore, the nine 
worthiea, aad other popular personages^ were usu- 
ally exhibited It were mneh to be wished, that 



dse Cheaier aaysteries were published from the 
MSb in the mua ou nw with the annotations which 



a dUigent iayeaticator of popular antiouitiea might 
itillattjvply. The Tale aafllaaod valuable aatiauary, 
Mr. Ritaon, showed me sercml memoranoa to- 
warda aneh a laak, which are probably bow di^ 
lct«ed or look Sea, however, hia Jfomorib eit 
Skak^emn, JTSS, p. 88. 



4iWbaic 



c a^ grmt nandslie csaaeof oM. 
aaiberbeaia, aad flaienhair.— P. $9, 



Mr. Seottrof Uwdto* my kind and afiaotioiiale 
10 



friend and distant rdatiop, baa the original of a 
poetical invitation, addressed from his graadlather 
to my relative, from which a few lines in the text 
are imitated. They are dated, as the epistle io the 
tex^ from Mertoutt house, the seat ofthe Harden 

« With amber beard, and flaxen h^. 
And reverend apcwtoUe air. 
Free of anzMity and eaie. 
Come hither. ehristmasHlay, aad ^bss; 
We'll mix •obriet^ with wine, 
And easy minii with thoughts diviacb 
We chmdani think it holiday. 
On it BO MB to f«ast or plajj 
Othen, in sintt;, may Skat or pny. 
No tapentiuon in the uie 
Our aneetton made cfa goose; 
Why may nee we, as wellas fhey. 
Be hinootaicly hiith diat day. 
On coose or pie, on wine or ak^ 
And nom eathusiaatic aeal?— 
Pny come, and wtrlcome, or plarne mt 
Tour fkiend and landlord, WftMam Scott.* 
Ifr. matter Sentt, UfnuUeru 

The venerable old gentleman, to whom the lines 
are addressed, was the younger brother of William 
Scott of Raebom. Being the cadet of a cadet of 
the Harden fiunily, he had very little to lose; yet 
he contrived to lose the small property he had, by 
engaging in the civil wara and intngues of the 
house ofSuiart. His veneration for the ezil«l &- 
mily was so great, that he swore he would not 
shave his beard till they were restored: a mark of 
attaahmcnt, which, I suppose, had been eon^ 
mon during Cromwell's naurpation; for, in Cow- 
ley's <* Cutter of Colemiin-street,*' one drunken 



eavaller imbraids another, that, when he was not 
abfe to afford to pay a barber, he aflTeeted to '* wear 
a beard for the king.'* 1 sincerely hope this waa 



not absolutely the original reason of my ancestor's 
beard; which, aa appears from a. portoait in the 
possession of sir Henrj Hay Maedompd, hart and 
another painted for the famous Dr. Piteaim,* waa 
a beard of a most dignified and venerable appear- 



i; -Ihs spirit's bhMlsd trec-P. M. 

I am permitted to illustrate this passage, by in- 
setting « Ceubrenyr EUytt, or the Spirit^s Blasted 
Tree," a legendaiy tale, ay the reverend George 
Warrington: 

«The event on whioh this tale is founded, ia 
preserved by tradition in the fomily of the Yaugh- 
ans of Uenwyri! nor is it entirely lost, even among 
the common people, who still point out this oak 
to the passenger. The enmity between the two 
Welch chieftainsL Howel Sele, and Owen Glynd wr, 
was extreme, and marked by vile treachery to the 
one, and feroeiooa cruelty in the other.f The 
story is somewhat changed and softened, as more 
fovooraUe to the charaeters of the two ebiefo, and 
as better answering the purpoaa of poetry, hf ad- 
mitting the passion of pityf and a greater degree 
of sentiment in the desanption. Some trace of 
Howel Sele's mansion was to be seen a Sbw years 
aao, and may perhaps be still visible, in the nark 
of Nannan, now belonging to sir Robert Vaognan, 
baronet, in the wild and romantia tracts or Me- 
rionethshire. The abbey mentionedpasses under 
two names, Yener and Cymmer. llie fom 
retained, as more generally uaed" 



• The old centleman was an intiniate of this celebimtBd 
mios. By tae fhvoar of the bite earl of Kelly, descended 

on the BBatenial side flwrn Dr. PissaiiB» Biy Aaher hasama 

p ossessed sf the po s ua it in o nwrtiBi 
t the htotory of ibefe ftad msy be foaadin 

Tsar ia Wales. 
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TSB imrrli blastxd tkib. 

Ceukrtn yr EUytt. 
Througli Numan^ cluje as Howe! PtM*d. 

A ehltf esteemed both bnre and lund, 
7ar dutant borne, the st^;^hoimd*i ciy 

Came man&uiiii|^ on the hollow wmiL 

Starting', he bent an eascr ear,— 
How •hoald the souniu retnm anin? 

Hm hounds lay wearied from the ^aae. 
And all at home his hooter train. 

Then sudden anger llashM his eye, 
And deep rerenge he mowM to tahe^ 

On that bold man who dared to foree 
His red deer fitMu the forest brake. 

TTkihappr ehief! would nought avail. 
No sinu impress thj heart with ftary 

Thy lady's darii mysterious dreajo. 
Thy warning from the hoary seer? 

Three rftvens ga^e the note of death. 
As through mid air they wing'd thor way; 

Then o*er his head, in rapid flight. 
They croak,-^they scent their destined prey. 



yrace, alone he pwa'd, 
is;fat nu readr rassals* aid; 
nis fkte lay kmg' unknown 



I'd bird! as lM;ends say. 
Who hast the wondYoos power to know^ 
While health Alls high the throbUnr Teins, 
The teed hour when blood must flow. 

Blinded by 

Nor sou| ' 
But what 

For many an 



year delayed. 



A peasant marfc'd his anrry ey^ 

He saw him reaeh the lake*s daric bonia^ 
He saw him neur a bhwted oak. 

But nerer ftom that hour return. 

Three days pass*d o*er, no tidings earner 
Where should the ehief his steps deUy? 

Wxih wild alarm the servants ran, 
Tet knew not where to point their wmy. 

His Tassals ranged the moiintain*s heivfat, 
The eoven efose, the wide spread phdn; 

But all in vain their eager search. 
They ne*er must see uieir lord again. 



Tet Ikney, in a thousand shapes. 

Bore to his home the chiefono 
Some saw him on high MoePs top. 

Some saw him on the winding shore. 

WxHk wonder fVau^t. the tale went round^ 

Amazement chainM the hearerls tongue; 
Eaeh peasant felt his own sad loss, 

Tet rondly o'er the story huo^. 
Oft by the moon's pale shadowy light, 

His aged nurse, and steward gray. 
Would lean to catch the storied soiuidSy 

Or mark the flitting spirit stray. 

Pale lights on Cader's rocks were seen. 
And midnight Toices heard to moan; 

'T was eren said the blasted Oak, 
ConraJsire, beared a hollow groan 

And| to this day, the peasant sdU, 
With eautioun fr-ar aroids the ground;, 

In eaeh wild branch a spectre sees, i 
And trembles at eaeh rising sound. 

Ten annual suns had held their eonrve, 

In summer's smiley or winter's stormc 
The buly shed the widow'd tear. 

As oft she traeed his manly form. 
Tet still to hope her heart would cling. 

As o'er thu mind illusions plav,— 
Of trarel fond, perhaps her lora 

To distant lands had steered his way. 
*Twas now Norember's chwrless hour, 

Which drenching rains and cloud's oelhee; 
Dre»nr bleak Hubell's track appeared. 

And dull and dank eaeh valley's apace. 
Loud o'er the wier the hoarK flood ll>II, 

And dasheil ihe foainiiig spray on high; 
The wtst wind bent the forest tops. 

And angry flrowned the •rening sky. 



A stranger passM , 

His dark ^xr steed with sweat bcapmc. 

Which, wearied with the lengthen^ wi^^ 
Couhi scareely gain the hilTb ascent. 

The portal reaeh'd— the iron bell 
Loud sounded round the ontwatd wall; 

<|ulek sprang the warder to the eatr. 
To know what mieant the elanrnMS calL 

« O! lead me to your lady swm; 

Say,— it is my sad lot to teU, 
To clear the fate of that brave knight. 

She kmg has prov'd she kiT'd so wdL" 



rgraeTii 
The ladr sat amidst her train: 

A mellow 'd sorrow mark'd her look: 
Then, askinr what this mission meant, 

The graeeAil stranger sigh'd and s|ibkea* 
** O eould I spread one ray of hope, 

One moment mise thy soul from wu^ 
Gladly my tongue would tell its tale^ 

My words at ease unfktter'd flewl^ 



** Now, lady, give attention dtie, 
The story claims thy full belid& 

E^en in the wont events of lifl^ 
Suspense remov'd is some r^c£ 

*' Though worn by care, see Madee hetcu 
Gieat GIyndwr*s friend, thy kindred's Ibtf 

Ah. let his name no anger raise. 
For now that mighty chief lies lowl 

** E'en fkum the day» when, ehain'd by ftt^ 
By wizard's dream, or potent spell. 

Lingering from sad Salopia's field, 
'Kelt of Ai* aid the Perey IbU^-^ 

« E Vn from that daT misfortune ftall. 

As if for violated ftith. 
Pursued him with unwearied step^ 

Vindictive still for Houpur'S death. 

<* Yanquish'd at lenrth, the Glyndwr fled^ 
Where winds the Wye her derioua lloocb 

To find a casual shelter there, 
In some kme cot, or desert wood. 

" Clothed in a shepherd's humble guiae^ 
He gain'd by tml his scanty bread; 

lie wIm had Cambria's sceptre borae^ 
And her brave son* to gtoiy led! 

lingering preyv 
I heard his last few fhltcnng words. 
Such as with pain I now conrey. 

*< ^ To Sele's sad widow bear the tak^ 

* Nor let our horrid secret rest; 

< Give but hi» corse to sacred euth^ 

* Then may my parting soul be bieft.^* 

**DMtt waz'd the eye that flereely shiae^ 
And fhint the tongue that proudly apolDi^ 

And weak that arm, still raised to me. 
Which oft had dealt the mortal ttruke. 

^ How could I then his mandate beax? 

. Or how his h»t behest obeyf 

A rebel deem'd, with him I fled; 
With him I shuno'd the light of day* 

** Proseribed bv Henry's hostile rage. 

My country lost, despoil'd my land^ 
Desperate, I fled my native soil, 

And fought on Syria's distant stiuldL 

«0, had thy kmg^hunented tord 
The holy crass and banner Tiew'd, 

Died in the saered cause! who fbll 
Sad Tictim of a privat|^|eudl 

*< Led b^ the ardour of the ehaae. 
Far distant fVomhis own -' ' 



*« To penuiT extreme, 
The chienain fell a lii 



From where Garthmaelan spreads 

The Glyndwr sought the opening phun. 

« With head alofl and antlers wide, 
A red buck r;iused then cross'd in Tiew: 

Stung with the ngfat, and wild m-ith ragOk 
S«ift ftom the wood fieiee Uowel flm^ 
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** wini nticf tnuit^ md ksctt iBpNMlif 
H& mliu^etwms, poforM hk nt*} 

BeriM the chiof m wckk in anna, 
Aad bade him loud die battk wi««. 

•■OlrBdvT fbr onee ratndned hit nrard^ 

A aJ^rti a avene, the ll|;fat delaTe; 
Ivt nlkieu^d wordS| like <nl to flrei| 
r nvire inteneely blaze. 



■Ttef fought; and doabtfol long the ftmyl 
The Olyndwr gate the fhtal wowmII— 

Sdli Bumnftil muft my tale pioeeedy 
Aad itt last aet an dreadfblMNind. 

*(Bow eoold ve hope Ibr wiih*d nnxmt, 
Wm eager Tamb ranging wide? 

Bii bJoodhomidi* keen lagaeioM Memt. 
O^ many a traekleM monnfain tiiea7 

«Imazk*d n broad and blamed oak. 

Seoieh'd by the lightning*t lirid glave; 
BaDow it* atem ftom branea to root, 

And all ita ahriTcllM arma were bare. 

'■Be ^uMf I eiied, hia proper gTaTef— 
/The thooght in me was deadly ainj 

A&lt we raised the baplem chief. 
And dioppM his bleeding corpse within.*' 

A shriA ftom aU the damsels bust. 

That pi er e ed die Taulted rooft bmow; 
While faofxar^tniek the lady stood, 

A fifing fena of seolptared wo, 
Wkh stnpid stare, am 

mOonldafiMelwr 
Ahsoib^-«he lost her 

And fluntly tViwight 

like wild4iie o%r a mossy heai^ 
The nnaBiir through the hamlet ran; • 

the peasants crowd at momiag dawn. 
TteVwthetale^^-behold the man. 

He lead them near the blasted oak, 
Ttaa. eenscaoaa, ft«m the seeae withdxev, 

Tte acasaats work with trembfinghaste^ 
An^laytbe whitenM bones to new!* 

Baak they ieeoU*d-the right handsdn, 



icamgaae^ 
isweroeairt^ 
result gnef, 
things long p 



Canmeted.grasp'dtherastTswoi . 
Which ent in manT a batUe gMam'd, 

Aad proudly deckM their slans^ter*d knd. 
They bote the cone to Veneres dirine, 

With holy rites and pravers addressM; 
Kk whit»tobed monks the bwt dirge sang, 

And gave the angry spirit icst. 

ai The highl a ndr r ■ ■■ 

WUL on a Friday mom, look pale, 
If iH&*d to tell a fairy tale.— P. M. 

The Ikuine tAT, or men ofpeaee^ of die S«ot- 
tuh faigUMMien, nther resemble the Scandina- 
rian Aaergar than the Eogiiah fiuHei. Notwith- 
Undti^ Mietr name, they are, if not abnlotely 
■devo&at, at leaat peevish, diaooQtented, and apt 
I to do miaehief on abriit proToeation. The belief 
' of thdr exitleooe is <teeply impressed on the hiefa- 
Isaden, who think thej are particularly offended 
with mortals, who talk of them, who wear their 
fcTOorite eoloar, green, or in any respeet interfere 
vith tlieir af&irs. This is espeeiallf to be avoid- 
ed on Friday, when, whether m deoieated to Te- 
Bos, with whom, in Germany, this subterraneous 
people aie held nearlj eonneeted, or for a more 
solemn reason, they are more active, and possess- 
ed of greater power. Some eurioos particulars 
the popolar superstitions or the high- 
's, mn be fimnd in Dr. Graham's Pietnr- 
Skfllehet of Perthshire. 

7. ^e tvwcBS of FrsoBshmaoBL— p. M. 

The journal of the liiend to whom the fourth 
sairto of the poem is Inscribed, furnished me with 
the fibHowing account of a strikfaig superstition, 

•<PUKd the prettj little Tillage of Fnmchemont, 



(near Snaw,) with the romantie rtiins of the o.d 
castle of the counts of that name. The road leads 
through man^ delightful vales, on a rising ground; 
at the extremity oTone of them, stands the ancient 
castle, now the subject of many superstitious le- 
gends. It is firmly believed by the neighbouring 
peasantry, that the last baron of Franchemont de*> 
posited, in one of the vaulU of the castle, a pon- 
deroiis chest, containing an immense treasure in 

Sid and silver, which, by some magic spell, was 
tmrted to the care of the devil, who is constant- 
ly found sitting on the chest in the shape of a hunts- 
man. Any one adventurous enoueh to touch the 
chest is instantly seized with the pidsy. Upon one 
occasion, a priest of noted piety was brought to 
the vault: he used all the arts of exorcism to per- 
suade his infernal majesty to vacate his seat, but 
in vain; the huntsman remained immovable. At 
last, moved by the earnestness of the priest, he 
tola him, that he would agree to resign the chest, 
if the exerciser would sini his name with blood. 
But the priest understooa his meaning, and refus- 
ed, as by that act he would have deOvefed over 
his soul to the deril. Yet if any body can discover 
the mystic words used by the person who deposit- 
ed the treasure, and pronounce them, the fiend 
must instantly decamp. I had many stories of a 
similar nature from a peasant, irho had himself 
seen the devil, in the shape of a great cat" 

S. The very finrm of Hilda fair, 

Hovering upon the sunny air.— P. 9L 

<* I shall only produce one instance more of the 
great veneration paid to lady Hilda, which still 
prevails even in these our oays< and that is, the 
constant opinion that she rendered, and still ren- 
ders, herself visible, on some occasions in the ab- 
bey of Strennshalh, or Whitby, where she so long 
resided. At a particular time of the year (ri«. in 
the summer months,) at ten or eleven in the fore- 
noon, the sun-beams fiJl in the inside of the north- 
em part of the choir) and His then that the spec- 
tatora. who stand on the west side of MThitby 
church-yard, so as just to see the most northerly 
part of the abbey past the north end of Whitby 
church, imagine they perceive, in one of the higliH- 
est windows there, the resemblance of a woman 
arrayed in a shroud. Though we are certain this 
is only a reflection, cansed b^ the splendour of the 
sun-beams, yet fiune reports it, and it is constant* 
ly believed among the vulgVt to be an appearance 
of lady Hilda in her shroud, or rather in a glori- 
fied state; before which, I make no doubt, the pa- 
pists, even in these our days, offer up their pray- 
ers with as much zeal and devotion, as before any 
other image of their most glorified saint"— <CBAm]> 
Tosli Bitivry of fVfdUnf, p. 35. 

0. Abishopbytheaharstood*— P. 93. 

Thewell known Gawain Douglas, bishop of Dcm^ 
keld, son of Archibald BelMhe-eat, earl of Aneus. 
He was author of a Scottish metrical version ofthe 
iEneid, and of many other poetical pieces of |peat 
merit He had not at this period attained the mitre. 

10^ —- the hof^and'sweeping brand 
Whieh wont, of yore, in battle4Vay, 
His ibemen^li limbs to shred away. 
As wood-fcnilh tops the sapUng spray.— P. M. 

cor- 



, _ „ ^ light- 
ly, the eari met him while hawkinff, and, compel- 
ling him to single combat, at one blow cut asun- 
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4er Ml thigh bone, nd killed him on the spot 
But ere he could obtaiQ James's perdob for this 
slaoffbter, Aagui was obliged to yield his oastle 
of Hermitage, in exehange for that of Bothwell, 
vhieh was some dimioution to the fiimilj great- 
ness. The sword, with wliioh he stmek so remaric- 
able a blow, was presented by his descendant, 
James, earl of Morton, afterwards regent of Seot- 
knd, to lord Lindesay of the Byres, when he de- 
fied Bothwell to singte eombat on Carberry-hilL— - 
See Introduetioa to the ^fyutrtky of the Scottuk 
Border, p. 9. 

11. Andhopcst tfaoa heoM mucathied to ID?— 
No, by StT Bride of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms,— what, warder, ho! 
Let tbe poftenflu fklL-P. 93? 

This ebollition of riolenoe in the potent earl of 
Augos is not without its example in the real hi»- 
tory of the hoase of Douglas, whose chieftains po»- 
tessed the ferocity, with the heroic virtaes, of a 
savage state. The most curious instance occurred 
in the case of Madellan, tutor of Bomby, who, 
having refused to acknowledge the pre-eminence 
claimed by Douglas over the gentlemen and barons 
of Galloway, was seized and imprisoned by the 
earl in his castle of the Thrievc, on the borders 
of Kirkcudbright-shire. Sir Patrick Gray, com- 
mander of king James the second's guard, was 
uncle to the tutor of Bomby, and obtained from 
the king a *< sweet letter of supplication,** praying 
the earfto deliyer his prisoner into Gray's hand. 
When sir Patrick amved at the eastle. he was 
reoeived with all the honour due to a taTourite 
servant of the king's household; but while he was 
at dinner, the eari, who suspected his errand, 
caused his prisoner to be led torth and beheaded. 
After dinner, sir Patrick presented the king's let- 
ter to the earl, who received it with great uTectap 
tion of reverence; ** and took him by the band, 
and led him forth to the green, where the gentle- 
man was lying dead, and snowed him the manner, 
and said, * Sir Patrick, you are come a little too 
late; yonder Is your sister's son lyine, but he wants 
the head: take his body and do with it what yoa 
wilL' Sir Patrick answered again with n sore 
heart, and said, My lord, if ye have uken ftom 
him his head, dispone upon the body as ye please: 
and with that called for his horse, and leapc^d there- 
on; and when he was on borsebaok, he said to the 
•art on this manner. My lord, if I live, you sh^ 
be rewarded for your labours, that you have used 
at this time, according to your demerits. 

*' At this saying the earl was highly oflSsuded, 
ind eried for horse. Sir Patrick, seeing the eari's 
faaj, sparred his horse, but he was chased near 
Edinburgh ere they left him; and bad It not been 
his led horse was so tried and good, he had been 
i»kai."— jPsktcoM^« Miotorif, p. 39. 

U. A letter Ibncd! Bt Jadetospcedf 
Did ever kmgfat so ftul a deed? — P. 04. 
Lest the reader should partake of the earl's as- 
totushment, and consider the crime as inconsistent 
with the manners of the period, I have to remind 
him of the numerous forgeries ( partly ezeeuted by 
a female assistant) devised by Robert of Artois, 



the claim of fealty asserted over ScoUand bj t^ 
English monarshs. 
13. Where Lennel^ eonvent ebsed their maic^w— P. 94, 

This was a Ciitertian house of religion, now at 
most entirely demolisbed. Lennel bmse is now 
the residence of my venerable friend Patrick Bry- 
done, esquire, so well known in the literarf world. 
It is situated near Coldstream, almost opposite to 
Comhill, and consequently veiy near to Fkniklea 
field. 

14. The Tin by Twiwl bridse.-.p. 04. 

On the evening previous to the memorable batHe 
of Flodden, Surrey's head-quarters were at Bai^ 
moor-wood, and king James held an inaeceasible 
position on the ridge of Flodden-hill, one of the 
last and lowest eminences d^ached from the ridge 
of Cheviot The Till, a deep and slow river, wind- 
ed between the armies. On the morning of the 
ninth September, 1513, Surrey marched In a north- 
wcsteHy direction, and crossed the Till, with his 
van and artiUery, at Twisel bridge, nigh where 
that river joins toe Tweed* his rear-guard ec^UBui 
passing about a mile higher, by a ford This move- 
ment had the double effect of placing his army 
between kii^ James and his supplies from Scot- 
land, and of striking the Seotllsh monarch with 
surprise, as he seems to have relied on the depth 
of the river in his fix>nt. But as the passage, both 
ov^ the bridge and through the ford, was difiieult 
and slow, it seems possible that the English might 
have been attacked to great advanbwe while strug- 
gling with these naturu obstaeles. 1 know not if we 
are to impute James's fopbearanee to want of milita- 
ry skill, or to the romantic dedamlion which Pits- 
cottie puts in his mouthy "that he was determined 
to hscve his enemies bemre him on a plain fit^d,'* 
and therefore would sufibr no inteiTO{itioo to be 
given, even by artiUery, to their passing the river. 

The ancient bridge of Twisel, by wbiob- the 
English crossed the Till, is still standing beneath 
Twisel castle, a splendid pile of Gothic architec- 
ture, as now rebuilt by sir Prancis Blake, baot. 
whose extensive plantations hive so much im- 
proved the counti^ round. The g^ is romantie 
and delightful, with steep banks on each side, 
covered with copse, particuhirlr with hawthorn. 
Beneath a tall rock, near the bndge, is a p^eaufiit 
fountain, called St Helen's welL 

18. Henee might they see tbe Ml arrsy 
Of either boM, ibr deadly fk«y^P. 9$. 
The reader cannot here expect a foil aceoont of 
the battle of Flodden; but, so for as is neceasnry 
to understand the romante, I her to remind Imn, 
that when tbe English army, by Uieir skilful 



termarch, were fiiiriy plaoed between king Jnmea 
and his own country, the Scottish monarch resolv- 
ed to iight; and, setting fire to his tents, descended 
from the ridge of Flodden t> secure the neighboui^ 
ing eminence of Branksome, on which that village 
is ouilt Thus the two armlda met, almost wkn- 
out seeing each other, when, aeeording to the old 
poem of *- Flodden Field," 

The Engli«b fine •treteh*d east and west. 
And southward we^e their feces set; 

The Seotlith nccthwrntd proudly pies% 
And manftally their fees they met 



to forward his suit minst the countess Matilda; 'The Eoglish army advanced in four divisKma. On 
vhmh, being detected, occasioned his flight into the right, which first engaged, were the sons ol 
En^nd, and proved the remote cause of Edward earl Surrey, namely, Thomas Howard, the admi- 



the third's memorable wars in FVance. John Hard- 
n^also, was expressly hired by Edward IV, to 
forge mehdooamaiU as might appear to establidi 



I sir Edmund, tbe knight 



from 



of the array. Their divisioos were i 
I each othert bat» at the request 9fdr I 
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his brother's battalion was drawn Toy near to his 
own. The centre was oonunanded by Surrey in 
person; and the left wing by sir Bdward SUnley, 
with the men of Lancashire, and of the palatinate 
of Chester. Lord Dacre, with a Urge bodv of 
hor«e^ formed a reserve. When the smoke, which 
the wind had driven between the armies, was some- 
what dispersed, their perseiTed the Scott, who had 
moved dowa the hiU, m a similar order of battle, 
and In deep silence.* The earis of Hnntly and of 
Home commanded their left wins, and charged sir 
Edmand Howard with saoh success, as entirely to 
ddisat his part of the finriish risht wing. The 
admiral, however, stood nrm; ana Dacre, advanc- 
inrto his support with the reserv e of cavalry, prob- 
ably between the intervals of the divisions com- 
manded b^ the brothers Howard, apnears to have 
kept the victors in effectual check. Home's men, 
•hifffly bordterers, began to pillage the bumige of 
both armies; and Iheir leader is branded, bv the 
Scottish historians, with negligence or treachery. 
On the other hand, Huntley, on whom they bestow 
oaay encomiums, is said, by the English histori- 
ans, to have left the field after the first charge. 
Meanwhile the admiral, whose flank these chiefs 
0ii|ht to have attacked, avuled himself of their in- 
•Btivity and poshed forward against another large 
division of the Scottish army In his front, headed 
by the carls of Crawford and Montrose, both of 
whom were slain, and their forces routed. On the 
left, the Buooess of the Englirfi was yet more de- 
cisive; for the Scottish right wing, consisting of 
mdiselplined highlandera, commanded by Lenox 
and Aifyle, was unable to sustain the charge of 
sir Edward Stanley, and especially the severe exe- 
sation of the Lancashire archers. The king and 
Surrey, who commanded the respective centres of 
their arnues^ were meanwhile engaged in close 
and ddhioas conflict James, surrounded by the 
flower of his kingdom, and impatient of the gall- 
ing diseharge of arrows, supported also by his re- 
serve nnder Botbwell, charged with such fury, 
that the standard of Surrey was in danger. At that 
critieal moment, SUnley, who had routed tlie left 
wing of the Scottish, pursued his career of victory, 
' arrived oa the right flank, and in the rear of 
es's divitf on, which, throwing itself into a cii> 



was defeated, and in vhlch conflict ICarmloa Is 
supposed to have fallen. 

U. ■ Brian Tunstall, stsinleM kaighL— P. M. 

Sir Briaa Tuastall, called ia the romantic Ian* 
gnage of the time, Tunstall the undefiled, was one 
of the few Ensiishmen of rank slain at Flodden. 
He figures in Uie ancient English poem, to wliich 
1 may safely refer my reader; ai an edition, with 
full explanatory notes, has been published by my 
friend Mr. Heniy IJVeber. Tunstall perhaps de- 
rived his epitlict of tmdefikd from his white ar> 
mour and banner, the latter bearing a white cock 
about to crow, as well as from his unsuined loy- 
alty and knightly fidtlu His place of residence was 
Thurland casUe. 

17. View not that corpse mistrasttally, 
DeAkoed and mangled thongfa it be; 
Nor to yon border eaatle high 
iMk northward with npbnidioT syer-Pt fS> 

There can be no doubt that king James fell ia 
the battle of Flodden. He was killed, says the 
oariotts French gaaette, within a lance's length at 
the earl of Surrey; and the same account adds, 
that none of bis division were made prisonerSi 
thottgh many were killed; a cireumsuuce that tes- 
tifies the desperation of their resisunce. The 
Scottish historians record many of the idle reports 
which passed among the vnlpr of their day. Home 
was accused, by the irapular voice, not only of 
feiling to support the king, but even of baring saiw 
ried him out of the field and murdered him. And 
this talc was revived in my remembrance, by an 
ttoauthenticaied story of a sk e l et on, wrapped in a 
bull's hide, and surrounded with an iron chain, 
said to hare been found in the well of Home cas- 
tle; for which, on inquiir, I could never find anr 
better authority than the sexton of the parish 
having said, that if the veS were cleaned oul, he 
w9uld»ttbeeurpri9edQteucha<S9cover!(. Home 



de, dicputed the battle till night came on. Surrey 
then drew back his forcea, for the Scottish centre 
not having been broken, and their left wing being 
victorious, he yet doubted the event of the field. 
The Scottish army, however, felt their loss, and 
sbsndoned the field of battle in disorder before 
dawn. They lost, periiapB, from eight to ten thott- 
SMd naea, but that included the very prime of their 
nobility, gantry, and even clergy. Scarce a family 
of emineaaebot haa an ancestorkiUed at Flodden; 
aad there is no proviace In Scotland, even at this 
day, wbere the MUle is mentioned without a sen- 
sation of terror aad sorrow. The Engliah lost idso 
a great nnmbcr of men, perhaps within one-third 
cTthe vanquished, but they were of inferior note. 
—See the only distinct detail of the field of Flod- 
dea in Pi nk erte»*e B&eteini^ book xi, all former 
aeconnU beinr foil of Unnder and inconsistency. 

The spot, from which Clara views the battle, 
must be supposed ta have been on a hillock com- 
" \ the rev of ^ Eaglish right wing, which 



was the chamberlain of the king, and his prima 
fevourlie; ha had mush to lose, (ia fi^t did Ipsa 
all,) in consequence of James's death, and nothing 
earthly to gain by that evcat: but the retreat, or 
inactivity <» the left wiag, which he commanded, 
after deteatiag sir Edmund Howard, aad even thn 
circumstance of his retumiag unhurt, and loaded 
with spoil, from so fetal a conflict, rendered tha 
propagation of any calumny against him easy and 



* <* Leoqoels Bcossom deseendirent U montagne «a 
boa • dse, en la maaiere que marebcnt les Ailemani, 
ssas aarl^, ai ftiie aueaa brait." Oaxette of the Battle, 
flaftrtsaV Kieur^ J^ppenOUe^ vcL ait p. 410. 
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Aher reports cave a st 

to the king's fete, and averred, that 

James, weaiy of greatness after the carnage among 
his nobles, had gone on a pilgrimage to merit ab- 
solution for the death of his fether, and the brea<di 
of his oath of amibr to Henry. In particular, it waa 
objected to the English, that tney could never 
show the token of the iron belt; which, however* 
he waa likely enough to have laid ande on the day 
of battle, as encumbering his personAl exertions* 
They produce a better evidence, the monarch'a 
sword and dagger, which are stiU preserved in the 
Herald's college in London. Stowe has recorded 
a degrading story of the diagrasc with which the 
ramiuns of the nufiwlnnate monarsh were treated 
in his time. An unhewn column marks the ^ot 
where James feU, stiU aaUcd the kiag's stena* 

U. -fknalie Brook 

The fidr oaAednd stonn*d and took.-^. Ml 

This storm of Litchfield cathedral, whlrti liad 
!ea garrisoned on the partof thekingito* {daac 

in the great ciril war. Lord Brooke, who, with 

sirJof '^'" " ' 

withi 



p John Gill, commanded the assailanU, waa shot 
itha nuakct-baU through the visor of hu hil- 
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net The roTaliits remarked, that he was killed 
hy a shot fired from St Chad's cathedral, aod upon 
St Chad's day, aod reoeired his death-wound in 
the very ere with which he had said, he hoped to 
see the rum of all the cathedrals in England. The 
magnificent church in question suffered cruelly 
upon tliis, and other ooeasionsf the principal spire 
heing rained by the fire of the besiegers. 

Upon revising the poem, it seems proper to 
mention the following partieulars: 



The lines in page 68, 

Wboic doom diicortfinr neirii] 
Content widi equity wuMniglit; 

have been unconsciously borrowed from • passage 
in Diyden^s beautiful epistle to John Dnden of 
Chesterton, The baUad of Xiochlnvar, p. 83, is in 
a very slijg;ht degree founded on a ballad called 
*' Kathenne Jannrie," which may be found in thf> 
<« Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border." 



TO THE MOST NOBLE JOHN JAMES, MARQUIS OF ABERCOBN, ne. 

TBZl rOBX » DliCUBBSy BT TMM AITTaOS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The scene of the following poem is laid chiefly 
in the viciuitr of Loch-Katrine, in the Western 
Highlands of Perthshire. The time of action in^ 
clndes six days, and the transaetlons of each day 
occupy a canto. 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

OIBTO X. 

THE CHASE. 

Hasp of die North! that mouldering long hast 
hung 
On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan's 

And down the fitihl breese thy numbers flung. 

Till euTious ivy did around thee dinjg;, 
Mui&ing with verdant ringlet eveiy stnng,— 

O minstrel harp, still must thine accents deep? 
Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring. 

Still must th^ sweeter sounds their silence keep. 
Nor bid a wamor smile, nor teach a maid to weep ? 
Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal erowd. 
When lay of hopeless love, or gbrr won. 

Aroused the tearful or subdued the proud. 
At each according pause was heard aloud 

Thine ardent symphonv sublime and high! 
Fair dames and crested ohiefr attention bowed; 

For still the burthen of thy minstrelay 
Was knighthood's dauntless deed and beaut's 
matchless eye. 

O wake once more! how rade soe'er the hand 
That ventures o'er thr magic maze to stray { 



O wake once move! tho' scarce my skill ( .__ 
Some feeble echoing of thine eariier lay: 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to die awmy. 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain; 

fet, if one heart throb higher at its sway. 
The wizard note has not been touched in vdn. 

Then silent be no more! Enohantress, wake i^ain! 

L 
Trv Stag at eve had dfunk his flll. 
Where daneed the moon oa MflMn** rill. 



And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney's hazel shade; 

But when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Benvoiriieh's head. 

The deep-mouthed blood-hound's heavy bij 

Resounded up the rocky way. 

And faint, fin>m fiuther distance bfime. 

Were heard the clanging hoof and hon. 

IL 
As chief, who hears his warder call, 
" To arms! the fbemen storm the iraU,*^— 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heatheiy couch in haste. 
But, e^er his fleet career he took. 
The dew drops fh>m his flanks he shook; 
Like crested leader proud and high. 
Tossed his beamed fronUet to the sky; 
A moment gazed adown the dale. 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the ciy. 
That thickened as the chase drew nlrii« 
Then, as the headmost foes appeam. 
With one brave bound the copse he clearad* 
And, stretching forward free and fiff, 
Sought th^ wild heaths of Uam^Yar. 

m. 

Yelled en the view the opening pack. 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them baok; 
1 o many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gave response. 
An hundred dogs bayed £ep and sbtiog^ 
Clattered a hundred -steeds along. 
Their peal the merry horns rung out. 
An hundred voices joined the shout: 
MTith hark and whoop, and wild halloo^ 
No rest Benvoirliok's echoes knew. 
Par from the tumult fled the roe, 
Close in her covert cowered the doe. 
The fiilcon, from her cairn on high. 
Cast on the rant a wondering eye, 
Till $ur beyond her piercing ken 
The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and more faint, its fidling din 
Betuned from cavern, cliff, and linB, 
And silence settled, vride and still. 
On the lona wood and mi^^tr hilL 
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IV. 
htm knd f -mndt of stI^b war 
Diiturited • '*^ >eighta of Uam-Viir, 
And rooaed 4iie eavern, where, *tU told, 
A giant made his den of old :^ 
For ere that steep aseent was won. 
High in hia pathway hung the sun, 
And many a gallant, stayed per force. 
Was iain to breathe his faltering horse; 
And of tlie tnekers of the deer 
Scarce hnlf the lessening paek was near; 
So 4iret7dlT, on the moontain side. 
Had the Ixud burst their mettle tried. 

V. 
The noble stag was pausing now, 
Upon the mountain's soathem brow, 
where broad extended, fiu: beneath. 
The Tarled realms of fair Menteith. 
With anxloua eye he wandered o*er 
Moontain and meadow, moss and moor. 
And pondered refuse from his toil, 
By far Lochard or Aberfoyle. 
But nearer was the copse>wood gray, 
That waved and wept on Loch-Aohray, 
And mingled with the pine-trees blue 
On tSie bold cliffs of Ben-venue. 
Fresh vijioar with the hope returned, 
Witli flying foot the heath he spumed. 
Held westward with unwearied race, 
Aad left behind the panting chase. 

VL 
Twere long to tcU what steeds me o'er. 
As swept the hunt through Cambus-mQre; 
What reina were tightened in despair. 
When rose Henledi^ ridge in air; 
Who flagged upon Bochastle*s heath,^ 
Who shunned to stem the flooded Tdth, 
For twiee, that day, from shore to shore. 
The gidlant atag swam stoutly o'er. 
Few were the stragglers, following far. 
That reached the lake of Yennachar; 
Aad when the Brigg of Turk was won. 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 

vn. 

Alone, but with unbaled zeal. 

That horseman plied the scourge and steel; 

For jaded now, and spent with toil. 

Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 

^lale CTcrr gasp with sobs he drew. 

The labouring stag strained full in view. 

Two docs of black Saint Hubert's breed, 

Vnmatehed for eourage, breath, and speed,> 

Past on his flying traces came. 

And all but won that desperate game; 

For, searee a spear's length from his haunob, 

TuMtietive toiled the blood-hounds staunch;- 

Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 

Nor frrtber might the quarry strain. 

Thus up the mar^n of the lake. 

Between the precipice and brake. 

O'er stock and rock their race they take. 

VUI. 
rhe hmter mariced that mountain high. 
The lone lake's western boundary. 
And deemed the stag roust turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampait barred the way; 
Already rioiying in the prize, 
Meaaored his anUers with his eyes; 
For the death-wound, and death-halloo, 
Mostitf'd his breath, his whinyard drewr-* 



But thundering as he came prepared, 
With ready arm and weapon bared. 
The wily ouarry shunned the shock. 
And tumea him from the opposing rock; 
Tlien, dashing down a darksome glen. 
Soon lost to hound and hunter's ken. 
In the deep Trosach's wildest nook 
His solitanr refuge took. 
There while, close couched, the thicket died 
€k>ld dews and wild flowers on his head. 
He heard the baffled dogs in vain 
Rave through the hollow pass amain. 
Chiding the rocks tliat yelled again. 

IX. 

Close on the hounds the hunter came, 
To cheer them on the vanished game; 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell. 
The ^lant horse exhausted fell. 
The impatient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 
For the eood steed, his labours o'er. 
Stretched his stiff limbs to rise no more. 
Then touched with pity and remorse. 
He sorrowed o'er the expiring horse: 
" I little thought, when first thy rein 
I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 
That highland eagle e'er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed; 
Wo worth the chase, wo worth the day. 
That costs thy life, my gallant gray!'^— 

X. 

Then through the dell his hon^ resounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 
Back limped, with slow and crippled pace, 
The sulky leaders of the chase; 
Close to their master's side they pressed. 
With drooping tail and humbled crest; 
But still the dingle's hollow throat 
Prolonged the swelling bugle-note. 
The owlets started from their dream. 
The eagles answered with their scream. 
Round and around the sounds were cast. 
Till echo seemed an answering blast; 
And on the hunter hied liis way. 
To join some comrades of the day; 
Yet often paused, so strange the road, 
So wond'rous were the scenes it showed. 

XI. 

Tlie western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the elen their level way; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Wheretwined the path in chMlq^^hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle; 
Round many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuoiu piled on Shinar's plain. 
The rocky summits, split and rent. 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 
Or seemed &:\tastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 
Wild crests as pagod ever decked. 
Or musque of eastern architect 
Nor were these earth-bom castles bai«| 
Nor lacked they many a banner ftir; 
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For, from their ihifer'd bww» diipUjM, 
Far o*er the onfiithoiniWe gUde, 
All tviDkling with the dew-drope iheen. 
The briar-roM fieU in atreamen creeiiy 
And oreepiiig rimha, of thowmia dyea. 
Waved in the weA-wind't auuner aigha. 

XIL 

Boon natare Mattered, free and wild. 
Eaeh plant* or flower, the moontain'a ehild. 
Here egUntine embalm*d the air, 
Hawthora and hazel miog^ there< 
The primroae pale, aod violet flower, 
Foayd in eaeh eiifr a narrow bower; 
Fox-glove and night-shade, side bj side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Group*d dkdr dark hoes with every stain 
1 he weather-beaten erags retain. 
With hoochs that qoaked at everj hreatib, 
Grav biren and amen wept benenthi 
AloR, the aah and warrior oak 
Cast anehor in the rifted rook; 
And, higher yet, the pine-tree hong 
His shatter'd trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem*d the olifis to meet on hi|^ 
His boughs athwart the narrowM skv. 

I of all, where white peaks glaneed. 



Where |^st*ning streamers waved and daneed» 
The wanderer's eye eould barely view 
The summer heaven's delioioua blue; 
So wond'hMU wild, the whole might i 
The soenery of a fiuiy dream. 



Onward, amid the oopse 'nn peep 
A narrow inlet,'stiU and deep. 
Affording searoe sueh oreadtn of brim,^ 



As served the wild dock's brood to swim. 
Lost for a space, through thiekeU veering. 
But broader when again appearing. 
Tall rocks and tufted knoUs their thee 
Could on the dark-blue mirror trace; 
And fiuther as the hunter straved. 
Still broader sweep its channels made. 
The sliaggr mounds no longer stood, 
Emergii^rom entangled wood. 
But, wave-endroled, seemed to float. 
Like castle girdled with its moat; 
Yet broader floods extending stilL 
Divide them ftvm their parent hill. 
Till each, retiring, daima to be 
An islet in an inuod sea. 

XIV. 
And now, to isioe from the glen. 
No pathway meeu the wanoenr'a ken, 
Unless he climb, with footing nice^ 
A «ar prcjecting preeipiee.4 
The broom's tMigh jaopt his ladder made,*''* 
The hazel sapfings lent their aid; 
And thus an airy point he won^ 
Where, gleaming with the seamg Mm, 
One burnished sheet of liring goU, 
Loch-Katrine lay beneath him roUed, 
In all her length frr winding Imr, 
With promontory, ereek, and bay. 
And islands that, emporpled bright, 
Floated amid the livdler light. 
And mountains, that like giants Hand, 
To sentintd enchanted land. 
High on the south, huge Ben-fnmw 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
CragiL knoUa, and ntounda, eonfuaadly Imried, 
Tbn angmanli nf an narlinr wnridj 



A wildaring fbreat feadMrad oVr 
His rained sides and aommit hoar, ^ 
WhUe on the north, through middla ail 
Ben-an heaved high his fui Bht n d hnw. 



XV. 



From die steep promontonr | 
The stranger, raptured and a 
And •« What a scene were here," he cried. ^ 



^orchnrakman'kpiidn! 



For princely pomp, 4 
On this bold brow, a k 
In that soft vale, a lady's bower: 
On yonder meadow, frr away. 
The torreU of a cloister gmy. 
How blithly might the bugle horn 
Chide, on the Idee, the lingering oMn! 

How sweet, at eve, the lover's lute 

Chime, when the groves were still and motel 

And, when the midniirht moon should tevn 

Her forehead in the ulver wave. 

How solemn on the ear would ooom 

The holv matin's distant hmn. 

While the deep peal's comoudiAng tOM 

Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell. 



To drop a bead with every knell— 
And bugle, lute, and bell, and all. 
Should each bewildered stranger edi 
To friendly feast, nnd lighted haU. 

XVL 

« Blith were it then to wander here! 
But now, — beshraw yon nimUe di 
Like that same hermit's, thin and 
The copse Inustgive my evening ferei 
Some mossy bank my conch mnat hn, 
Some rustlmr oak my canopy. 
Yet pass we tbatr-<he war and ahnan 
Give little choice of resting placer— 
A summer night, in green wood spent. 
Were but to-morrowH merriment»— 
But hosts may in tliese wilds abound. 
Such as are better missed than lbnnd( 
To meet with highland plonderars hern 
Were worse than loss or steed or deer.* 
I am alone;— my bugle strain 
May call some strsnler of the trahai 
Or, fiOl the worst that may betide. 
Ere now this felckion has been tried.** 

XVIL 
But scarce again faia horn he wound. 
When lo! forth starting at the sonad. 
From underneath an aged oak. 
That slanted ftx>m the islet rook, 
A damsel guider of its way, 
A litde skiff shot to the bay, 
Thnt round the promontory alacp 
Led its deep line in nracelnl.swee^ 
Eddying, in almost viewless wave. 
The weeping-willow twig to lave. 
And kiss, with whiopering sound and alow^ 
The beach of pebbles bright as moir. 
The boat had touched this silver atrand. 
Just as the hunter left his stand. 
And stood concealed amid the hrdoa^ 
To view this lady of tiie lake. 
The maiden paoned, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant alnla* 
With head up-mised, and look hrtent. 
And eye and ear attentive bent. 
And locks flung back, and lips Wfttt^ 
Like monun^ent nf Greeiao nrt. 
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XVUh 
And ne'er did Greeitn ehitel tnoe 
A imnph, m nawd, or a grace, 
Ot fioer fixta, or lovelier face! 
What thoagh the ran, with ardent frown. 
Had dightly tinced her cheek with hrown. 
The abortive ton, which, short and light. 
Had died her glowing hue so bright. 
Served too in haatier swell to show 
Short glinipaes of a breast of snow; 
What thoagh no rule of cunrtly grace 
To mensored nftood had trained her paee,— 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
NeVr finom the heath-flower dashed the dews 
E'en the sUght hare-heU raised its head, 
Elaade fimn her aiir tread: 
What thoagh upon her speech there hong 
The mBmoBtM ef the mountain toagae,^- 
Thoae ailrrr aounds, so soft, ao dear. 
The llat*Mr held his breath to hor. 

XIX. 
Achieftainls danchter seemed (he mmds 
Her aatin snood, her sillcen plaid. 
Her golden brooch, sueh birth betrajed. 
And aeldom was a snood amid 
Snch wild inzuriant ringleU hid, 
Whoae gloaejr black to diame might bring 
The plamage of the raven's wing; 
And seldom o'er a breast so fair, 
'a nlaid with mo<lesl care, 
sr nrooch I* 



And never hrooch the folds combined 
Above m heart more good and kind. 
Her kindneaa and her worth to spj. 
Too need baft pxit on Ellen's eye; 
Not Kaftrine, in her mirror blue. 
Gives hnek nie shaggy banks more tree. 



"iTwn every fit!C*>bom glance confessed 
The rnileleaa movements of her breast; 
Whe&er jojr danned in her dark eye. 
Or wo or pi^ clumed a sirii. 
Or dial love was glowina were. 
Or meek devotion poured a prayer. 
Or tale of injucy called forth 
The indignant spirit of the north. 
One only paasion, onrevealed. 
With mniden pride the maid concealed, 
Tet not leaanorely feh the flame— 
O need I tea that passion's name! 

XX. 
Impatient of the silent horn, 
Now on the gale her voice was home: 
" Father!" she cried; the rocks around 
Urwed to prolong the gentle aound.— 
A while me paused, no answer came,— 
" Maleolm, wis tMae the blast?" the nan 
Leas reaolntely uttered fell, 
The eehoea eould not catch the swelL 
« k stranger I," tlie hunUroan said, 
Advaneii^ from the hasel shade. 
The maid, alarmed, with hasty oar, 
Poshed her light shallop from the shore, 
Ab<I, when a spaee was gained between, 
Closer ahe drew her boaom screen; 

£1 fiMtfa the staif^ed swan would swings 
tnm to prune his roflled wing;) 
IVn sale, thoagh fluttered and amaaed. 
She paused, aoifon the stranger gaaed. 
Not his the form, nor his the eye. 
Hot jwUhfid maidans wMt to fly. 



XXL 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had sliahtly preised iu signet saga. 
Yet hadnot q^ienehed the open tivtt. 
And fiery vehemence of youth; 
Forward and froUeglee was then. 
The will to do, the soul to dare. 
The sparkling glance, soon blown to An^ 
Of hasty love, or headlong ire. ' 
His limbs were caat in manly mould. 
For hardy S|KMta, or contest oold; 
And though in peaceful garb arngmd. 
And weaponlesa except his blade. 
His stately mien as well imnlled 
A high bom heait, a martisl prida^ 
As if a baron's oreat he wore, 
And sheathed in arasonr trod the i 
Slighting the petty need he showad» 
He told of his beniehted road; 
His ready meech &wed fair and fine% 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy! 
Yet seemed tLat 



Itoi 



tone, and gestnre hlani^ 
than to *M^ff imandi 

XXIL 

Awhile the maid the stranger md. 
And, re-asoured, at length replied. 
That highland halls were open stitt 
To wilctored wanderen of tne hill, 
" Nor think ^ou unexpected come 
To yon lone isle, oor desert home; 
Before the heath had lost the dew. 
This mora, a couch was palled for yon; 
On yonder mountain's purple head 
Have ptarmigan and heath-cock bled. 
And our broad nets have swept the mere. 
To furnish forth your evening cheer." 
** Now, by the rood, my lovdy maid» 
Your courtesy has erred," he said; 
" No richt have I to claim, misplaeedt 
The welcome of expected guest 
A aranderer, hero by fortune tost. 
My way, my friends, my courser lo^^ 
I ne'er beforo, believe me, fair, 
Have ever drawn yiwr mountain air. 
Till on this lake's romantic strand, 
1 found a fay in fairy land. " 

XXIIL 
1 well believe," the maid reriied. 
As her light skiff approached tne sldoi 
** I well believe, that ne'er before 
Your foot has trod Uwh-Katrioe's ahovai 
But yet, as far as yesternight, 
Oid Allan-bane foretold your plight,— 
A gray-haired sire, whose eve intent 
Was on the visioned future beU.* 
He saw vour steed, a dappled gray 
lie dead beneath the birchen way; 
Painted exact your form and mien. 
Your hunting rait of Lincoln green. 
That tasseled bora so cayly gilt. 
That falchion's crooked blade and hilt. 
That cap with heron's plumage trio^ 
And yon two hounds so dark and gnm. 
He bade that all should ready be. 
To grace a guest of fair degree; 
But light I h^ bis prophecy. 
And (toenied It was my Other's horn, 
Whoae defa^ o'er the lake were bona.'* 

XXIV. 



"he straitter smded:— " S 
rdeatined eRaBl^4night ] 
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\DiMn1110ed by prophet aootb and old» 
Doomed doabtleia, for adtieremeDt bold, 
111 lightlj front eaeh hieh emprise, 
For ooe kind g^ee of tnote brifl;ht ^ei. 
Permit me, fint, the task to KuioiB 
Tour fiurr frigate o'er the ti<te.>' 
The maid, with smile nppretied and 1I7, 
The toil unvonted tav him try; 
For teldom, lure, if e*er before. 
Hit noble hand had grasped an oar: 
Yet with main strength his strokes he drew. 
And o*er the lake the shallop flew: 
With heads ereet, and whimpering 617, 
The hoonds behind their passage ply. 
Kor fremient does the bright oar break 
The dsAening mirror of the lake, 
Until the rocl^ isle they reach. 
And moor their shallop on the beach. 

XXV. 
The stranger tiewed the shore aroond; 
*Twas all so dose with copse-wood boond. 
Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there. 
Until the mountain maiden showed 

That windeidrthrooghihe tangled screen. 
And opened on a narrow green, 
Where weeping birch and willow round 
With their long fibres swept the ground. 
Here, for retreat in dangerous hour. 
Some chief had framed a rustic bower.^ 

XXVL 
It was a lodge of ample size. 
But strange of structure and deriee; 
Of such materials, as around 
The workman's hand had readiest found. 



Lopped of their boughs, their hoar tninki bared, 
AndT by the hatchet rudely squared. 
To give the walls their destined height. 
The sCkrdy oak and ash unite; 



While moss and clay and leaves combined 
To fence each crevice from the wind. 
The lighter pine^treei^ over head. 
Their slender length for rafters spread. 
And withered heath and rushes dry 
Supplied a russet canopy. 
Due westward, fronting to the green, 
A rural portico was seen. 
Aloft on native pillars borne, 
Of mountain fir with bark unshorn. 
Where BUen's hand had taught to twine 
The ivy and Idoan vine. 
The clematis, the fovoured flower 
Which boasU the name of viif;in-bower. 
And every hardr plant could bear 
Loch-Katiine's keen and searching air. 
An instant in this porch she staid. 
And gayly to the stranger said, 
** On neaven and on thy lady call. 
And enter the enchanted hall!" 



xxvn. 

** My hope, my heaven, my trust moat be^ 
My gentle guide, in following thee.'^— 
He crocsed the thresliold — and a elang 
Of angnr steel that instant rang. 
To his bold brow his spirit rushed. 
But soon for vain alarm he blushed. 
When on the floor he saw displayed. 
Cause of the din, a naked blade 
Dropped from the sheath, that careleM flung. 
Upon a Mag's huge antlers swung; 



For nil around, the walls to grace. 
Hung trophies of the fight or chase: 
A tar^ there, a bu^le here, 
A batUe-aze, a hunting spear, ^ 

And broad-swords, bows, and arrows, slors^ 
With the tusked trophies of the boar. 
Here grins the wolf as when he died. 
And there the wild-cat's brindled hide 
The frontlet of the elk adorns, 
^Or mantles o'er the bison's horns: 
Pennons and flags defiieed and stained. 
That blackening streaks of blood retained. 
And deer-skins, dappled, dun and white. 
With otter's fur and seal's unite. 
In rude and uncouth tapestrr all. 
To garnish forth the sylvan nalL 

xxvm. 

The wonderine stranger round him gned. 

And next the nllen weapon raised; 

Few were the arms whose sinewy strength 

Sufficed to stretch it forth at length. 

And as the brand he poised and swayed, 

** I never knew but one," he said, 

<* Whose sulwart arm might brook to wic&A 

A Made like this in battle field." 

She sighed, then smiled, and toqk the word^ 

** You see the guardian champion's sword; 

As light it trembles iu his hand. 

As in my grasp a hazel wand; 

My sire's tall torm might grace the part 

Or Ferragtts, or Ascapart:8 

But in the absent giant's hold 

Are women now, and menials did." 

XXIX. 
The mistreu of the mansion came, * 
Mature of age, a graceful dame; 
Whose easy step and stately port 
Had well become a princely court. 
To whom, though more tlian kin<fred knew. 
Young Ellen gave a mother's due. 
Meet welcome to her guest she made. 
And eveiy courteous rite was paid. 
That hospitality could claim, 
Thourii all unasked his birth and 1 
Such then the reverence to a guest. 
That fellest foe might join the feast. 
And from his deadliest foeman's door 
Unquestioned turn, the Imnquet o'er. 
At lensth his rank the stranger naina, 
** The Knieht of Snowdoun, James Fm^Jane^ 
Lord of a bairen heritage. 
Which his brave sires, from age to age. 
By their good swords had held with toil; 
ms sire mui fallen in such turmoil. 
And he, God wot, was forced to stand 
Oft for his right with blade in hand. 
Thh morning with lord Moray's train 
He chased a stalwart stag in vain. 
Outstripped his comrades, i«>'ssed *ae deer. 
Lost his good steed, and wandered here." 

XXX. 

Fain would the knight in turn require 
The name and state of Ellen's sire; 
Wdl showed the elder lady's mien. 
That courts and cities she had seen; 
Ellen, though more her looks displayed 
The simple grace of sylvan maid. 
In speech and gesture, form and frne. 
Showed she was come of gentle race; 
Twere strange in ruder rank to find 
Such looks, such manners, and such mind. 
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Each huA the knight of Snovdoon gate. 
Dune Maii|;wet heard with iHenee grtTef 
Or EUeo, innoeentlr gaj. 
Tamed all inquiiy lleht away: 
•* Wietd women we! bj dale and down 
We dwell, alar from tower and town. 
We atem the flood, we ride the blait. 
On wandering kni^hu our spells we oast; 
Wkile viewless nnnstreis* touch the string. 
Tin thoa par ebanned riiymes we sing." 
She sung, and still a harp unseen 
filled up the symphony between, lo 
XXXI. 

SONG. 

^ SoUfier. rest! thy warfare o'er. 

Sleep the deep that knows not breaking) 
Dream of battled fields no moVe, 

Dnya of danger, nights of waking. 
la oar isle'a enehantM hall, 

Handa unaeen thy ooaeh are strewing, 
JtSaj alraina of musie fall, 

Everj aenae in slumber dewing. 
SoMier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 
Dkeam of fighting fields no more; 
Seep the steep that knows not breaking. 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

" No nide aoand shall reach thine ear, 

Annoor's elang, or war-steed champing. 
Tramp nor pibroch summon here 

Maatering dan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark'a shrill fife may come. 

At the day-break from tlie fiUlow, 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Suder aooada shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here. 
Here's no warnrteed's neigh and champings 
RiwM^s*^ clans or squadrons stamping. '' 



XXXU. 
She panaed— then, blushing, led the lay 
To pwee the stranger of the day. 
Her mellow notes awhile prolong 
The eadenee of the flowing song. 
Till to her lipa in measured frame 
The minatrel Terse spontaneous came. 

soHo coxTonrxD. 
**Hantsman, rest! thy chase is done. 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye. 
Dream not, ^|th the rising sun, 

Beglea here shall sound reveillie. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 

Sleep! the hounds are by thee lying; 
SlMp! nor dream in yonder glen. 

How ihy gallant steed lajr dying. 
Hontsmnn, rest! thy^ chase is done. 
Think not of the rinng sun. 
Far at dawning, to assail ye. 
Hoe no bngUa sonnd reveillie." 

xxxm. 

The ball was oieared— the stranger's bed 
Wu there of mountain heather sprrad. 
Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 
Aad dresmed their forest sports again. 
Bat vainly did the heath-flower shed 
Its moorland frogranae round his head; 
list Ellen's niell had tilled to rest 
TIk fiever of his tsoobled breast. 
la broken dreams the image rose 
Of varied petila, paina, and woea; 
Us Steed now flounders in the brake. 
How sinks his basfo upon the lake: 



Now leader of a broken host. 

His standard fidls, his honour's lost 

Then, from my couch may heavenly might 

Chase that worst phantom of the night!—* 

Again returned the scenes of youth. 

Of confident undoubting truth; 

Again his soul he intenhanged 

With friends whose hearu were long estranged* 

They come, in dim procession led, 

l*he cold, the fiuthless, and the dead; 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay> 

As if ther parted yesterdsy. 

And doubts distract him at the view, 

O were his tenses fidse or true? 

Dreamed he of death, or broken vow. 

Or is it all a vision now? 

XXXIV. 

At leogdi, vith Ellen in a grove 

He seemed to walk, and speak of love; 

She listened with a blush and sigh, , 

Hia suit was warm, his hopes were high. 

IH sought her yielded hand to clasps 

And a cold gauntlet met his grasp; 

The phantom's sex was changed and gone, 

Opon its head a helmet shone; 

Slowly enlarged to giant size. 

With darkened cheek and threatening ejei^ 

Thegrialy visage, stern and hoar. 

To Ellen still a likeness bore.— 

He woke, and, panting with aSKght, 

Recalled the vision ofthe night 

The hearth's deeaving bran£ were red. 

And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half showing, half concealing all 

The uncouth trophies of the nail. 

'Mid those the stranger fixed his eye 

Where that huge frlchion hung on high. 

And thoughts on thoughts, a countleu tnrongs 

Rushed, chasing couoUess thoughts along. 

Until, the giddy whiri to cure, 

He rose, and scraght the moonshine pure. 

XXXV. 

The wild rose, eglantine, and broonl^ 

Wasted around their rich perfume; 

The birch trees wept in fitkgrant balm. 

The aspen slept beneath tlie calm; 

The silver lignt, with quivering glanee. 

Played on the water's still expanse, — 

Wild were the heart whose fusion's swaj 

Gould rage beneath the sober ray! 

He felt its calm, that warrior Kuest, 

While thus he communed with his brealt^^ 

<* Why is it, at each turn I trace 

Some memory of that exiled race? 

Can I not mountain maiden spy. 

But she nmst bear the Doughs eye? 

Can I not view a highland brand. 

But it must match the Douglas hand? 

Can I not frame a fevered £eam. 

But still the Douglas k the theme? 

Ill daeam no mo re b y manly mind 

Not e'en in sleep is wul resigned. 

My midnight onsons said o'er, 

III turn to rest, and dream no more.** 

His midnight orison he told, 

A prsycr with every bead of gold. 

Consigned to heaven his cares and woes^ 

And sunk in undisturbed repose; 

Until the heath cock shriUv crew. 

And morning dawned on Ben-venue, 
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L 
At morn the black-^oek trims hli i 

Tit morning prompU tbe linneOi li&itliMt lny$ 
All nitore*t ebildien feel the matin tpriog 

Of life rerifin^, with reriving d«jr; 
And whilo yon little beriL glides down the bsj. 

Wafting the stranger on nis way again» 
Horn's genial infloenee roused a minstrel grqr»' 

And sweetly o'er the lake was beard thy strain. 

Mixed w'lth the sonnding liarn, O wluto haired 

AllaD4iane! 

a 

Bozre. 
* Not ftster yonder rowers' mig^t 

Flings from their oars the spray, 
Not fiuter yonder rippling bright^ 
That traeks the shallop's eonrse in light, 

MelU in the lake away. 
Than men from memory erase 
The benefits of former days; 
Then, stranger, go! good speed the while. 
Nor think again of the lonely isle. 

** High place to thee in royid eomt, 

El£h plaee in battle line. 
Good hawk and hoond for sylvan sport. 
Where beau^ sees the brave resort. 

The honoured meed be thine ! 
True be thy sword, thy friend sincere. 
Thy lady constant, kind, and dear. 
And lost in lore's and friendsliip's smUe, 
Be memory of the kmely isle. 

m. 

sove qo nTU io m B. 
** But if beneath yon southern sky 

A plaided stranger roam. 
Whose drooping crest and stifled s^;h» 
And sunken cheek and heavy eye^ 

Pine for his highland home; 
Then, warrior, then be thine to show 
The care that sooths a wanderer's wof 
Bemember then thy hap ere while, 
A stranger in the lonely isle. 

** Or, if on life's uncertain main 

Mishap shall mar thy sail. 
If faithful, wise, and brave in vain, 
Wo, want, and exile thou sustain 

Beneath the fiekle gale; 
Waste not a sigh on tortnne cnanged. 
On thankless courts, or friends estranged. 
But come where kindred worth shall sosil^ 
To greet thee in the lonely isle." 

IV. 

Aa died the sounds upon the tide. 
The shallop reached the mainland side. 
And ere his onward way he took. 
The stranger cast a lingering look. 
Where easily his eye might reach 
The harper on the islet beaoh. 
Reclined against a blighted tree. 
As wasted, gray, and worn as lie. 
To minstrel meditation given. 
His reverend brow was raised to heaven. 
As from the risin|; sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame. 
His hand, reclined upon the wire. 
Seemed wacehing the awakening fire; 



So still he sate, as those who wait 

Till lodgment speak the doom of ftta| 

So still, as if no breexe might dsvn 

To lift one lock of hoary hair; 

So still, as life itself were fled, 

In the last sound his harp had sped. 

V. 

Upon a rock with lichens wild, 
Beside him Ellen sate and smiled. 
Smiled she to see the stately drake • 
Lead forth his fleet upon the lake. 
While her vexed spaniel, from the 1 
Bayed at the nrixe beyond his reach! 
Yet tell me, tnen, the maid who kaowa^ 
Why deepened on her cheek the rate?--* 
Forgive, forgive, fidelity! 
Perchance ihe maiden smiled to see 
Yon parting lingerer wave adieu. 
And stop and torn to wave anew; 
And, lovdy ladies, ere your ire 
Condemn die heroine or my lyre. 
Show me the (air would scorn to spy. 
And prixe such conquest of her eye! 

VL 
While yet he loitered on the spot, 
It seemed as Ellen marited him not; 
But when he turned him to the f^de. 
One courteous parting sign she made: 
And after, oft the knight would say. 
That not when prixe of festal di^ 
Was dealt him by the brightest air. 
Who e'er wore jewel in her hair. 
So highly did his botom swell. 
As at that simple, mute fiu«welL 
Now with a trusty mountain guide. 
And his dark sug^hounds by bis side, 






He parts— the maid, unconscious still. 

Watched him wind slowly round the nOI- 

But when his stately form was hid. 

The guardian in her bosom chid^ 

** Thy Malcolm! vain and selfish maid!" 

Twas thus upbraiding cooaeienee said, 

<« Not so had Malcolm idly hung 

On the smooth phrase of southern toognni 

Not so had Malcolm strained his eye 

Another step than thine to spy. — 

Wake, AUan-bane," aloud she cried. 

To the old minstrel by her side, 

*< Arouse thee from thy moody dream! 

m rive thy harp heroic theme. 

And warm thee with a noble name; 

Pour forth the glory of the Gnemc'V 

Scarce from her lip the word had rushed. 

When deep the conscious nuiiden UushMf 

For of his clan, in hall and bower. 

Young Malcolm Grseme was held the flownr 

VIL 
The minstrel waked his harp th r e e timet 
Arose the well-known martial chimes. 
And thrice their high heroic pride 
In melancholy murmurs died. 

** Vainly thou bid*st, O noble maid," 

Clasping liis withered hands, he said, 
" Vainfy thou bid'st me wake the strain. 
Though all imwont to bid in vain. 
Alas! than mine a mightier tiand 



Has tuned my harp, my strings has 
I touch the chords of joy, but low 
And mournful answer notes of wo; 
And the proud march, which victors traad 
Sinks in the wailing for the dead. 
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OvdlftrnMLifiB 

That dttige's deep proplMtio imn^l 

i; as nj timeiiil latben awd. 

This halrp, vhieh ent taint Modan iwajcd** 

Can that Us master's firte foretell. 



Thca 



bethemiiiatrellkBdl! 



vnt 

«' But aih* ^mr ladj, thas it 8i|;lied 
The ere tliT lalnted mother died{ 
And aoeh tlw soaads vhieh, while I atni?e 
To wake a lay of war or lore. 
Came manrtiiv all the festal miftb, 
Apmdlhif me who tpiTe them hirth. 
And, disohedieBt to my call. 
Wailed lood throoKh Bothwell's 



Ere Donrlasses, to rain drifen. 
Were exiled from their nali?e heaven.- 
Oh! if yet worae mishap and wo 
My master's house most andergo. 
Or ai^t but weal to Ellen feir, 
BroocTin these ase cn ts of despair, 
No Idliire bard, sad harp! shall fling 
Triomph or rapture firom thy string; 
One short, one final strain shall flow, 
fVwight with naotterable wo, 
Then shivered shall tity fragments He, 
r east him oown and (" 



idle." 



IX. 



Soothing she answered him, <* Assaage, 

Mine honoured friend, the fears of age; 

All melodiea to thee are known, 

That hnrp has rung, or pipe has blown, 

la lowland vale or nigfaland ^en, 

From Tweed to Spey — what manrel, then. 

At tinses, unbidden notes should rise, 

Confnaedly bound in memory's tiesy 

Entanglinf, as the^ rash along. 

The war-march with the funeral song?— 

Small ground is now for boding fear; 

Obseore, but safe, we rest us here. 

My sire, in natiTe virtue great, 

Besigning lordship, lands, and state. 

Not tnen to fiortune more resigned. 

Than yonder oak might give the wind} 

The gneefttl foliage storms mav reave, 

The noble stem tliey eannot sneve. 

For me" — she stooped, and, looking round, 

Plosfced a Uoe liare-bell from the ground, 

'*For me, vhose memorr searoe eonveys 

An inmge of more splendid days. 

This little flower, that loves the lea, 

Mav well my simple emblem be: 

It ffainks heaven's dew as blith as rose 

That in the king's own garden grows; 

And when I phise it in my hair, 

Allan, a banl is bound to swear 

He ne'er saw oorooet so fair." 

Then playfiilly the ehapiet wild 

She wreathed in her dark locks, and smiled. 

X. 

Ber smile, her speeeh, with winning swaj» 
^iled the old b«per's mood away. 
With sooh a look as hermiu throw 
When angels stoop to sooth theirjro^ 
He gpxcd, till food regret and prme 
rhnlled to a tear, then thus replied: 
'•* Liovelieat and best! tliou little know'st 
rhe rank, the honours thou hast lost! 
O aaig^ I live to see thee graee. 
In Seotland'k eonrt^ thy hirth-rigfal plnee* 



To see my fevourite's step advanee^ 
The lightest in the edoctly danae. 
The eause of every gaUant's sigh. 
And leading alar of eveiy eye. 
And theme of every minstrel's ait. 
The hMly of the bleeding heart!"* 

XL 
*«Falr dreams are these," the maidn 
(light was her aeeent, yet she ilghad,) 
^'llis mossy rock, mv fnend, to me 
Is worth say chair ami canopy; 
Nor would my footstep epriur mora pj 
In ooortW dance than Uith U n BiMj k 
Nor half so pleased mine ear inclme 
To ropl minstrel's lay as thine; 
And then for suitors proud and high. 
To bend before my conquering eye. 
Thou, flattering bard, thysdf witt say. 
That jjrim sir fioderlck owns its swi^. 
The Saxon scourge, CUn-Alpfaie's pridau 
The terror of Loch-Lomond'i side, 
Would, at my suit, thou know'st dekgr 
A Lennox foray— for a day.** 

XU. 

The ancient bard his glee repressed: 
« lU hast then chosen theme for Jest! 
For who, through all this weatera wild. 
Named black sir Roderick e'er, mid vni 



In Holy-Rood a knight he slew;» 

I saw, when bask the dirk he drew, 

Coortiemcave place before the stride 

Of the undaunted homicide: 

And since, though outlawed, hath hit hand 

Full sternlr kept his moooUin land. 

Who else dand give.'— ah! wo the dsj. 

That I such hated truth should my^ 

The Dooclas, lake a stricken deer, 

lNaownc«f bv evisiy noble peer.* 

E'en the rude refoge we bnve navel 

Alas, this wild marauding chief 

Alone might hasaMi our relief 

And, now thy maiden charms expand. 

Looks for his guerdon in thy hand; 

Full Mon may dispenmtion songh^ 

To bMk; his suit, trom Rome be brought 

Th6i| thnugh an exile on the hill. 

Thy fether» as the Douglas, still 

Be held In peverence and fear; 

But though to Roderiek thou'kt so dear. 

That thou migbt'st guide with silken thrindL 

Skveofthy will, tluschiefbin dread. 

Yet, O loved maiiL thv ndRh Mfrain! 

Thy hand is on a bon's mane." 

xnt 

" Minstrel," the maid replied, and U^ 
Her fitther's soul danced from her ey& 
*< My debU to Roderick's bouse I knows 
All that a mother could bestow, 
To ladv Margaret's care I owe. 
Since nrst an orphan la the wild 
She sorrowed o'er her sister'* childs 
To her brave chiefUin son, from Ire 
Of Scotland's king who shrouds n^ sire, 
A deeper, holier debt is owed; 
And, eoutd 1 pay it with my blood, 
Allan! sir Roderick should command 
My blood, my life — but not my hand. 
Rather wiU EUen Doughs dweU 
A votaress in Mwonnani cdlf^ 



* The weU-known eogniaaass sfths Doagtas fomil|W 
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Batber through retlmt bejrond the wt. 
Seeking the worid*« eoM ebarit^. 
Where ne'er was qwke a Seottith word. 
And ne*er the name oTDonglat heard. 
An ootaaat pilgrim will the rore. 
Than wed the man the oannot lore. 

XIV. 
*<Thoa ihakeft, good friend, thy tretiea grif— 
That pleading look, what ean it taj 
Bat what I own? — ^1 grant him braTe, 
Bat wild as Braeklinn's thundering waTe;* 
And gc ne r o ui ' l a vc Tindietife mood. 
Or jealoai transport, ehafe his blood: 
I grant him tme to firiendlf band. 
As his claymore is to his hand; 
But O ! that Tery blade of steel 
More merey for a foe woold fisel: 
I grant him liberal, to fling 
Among his elan the wealth ther bring. 
When baek by lake and glen they wind. 
And in the lowland leave behind. 
Where onee some pleasant hamlet stood, 
A mass of ashes sUked with blood. 
The hand that for my fiuher fought, 
I honoor, as his daughter oua|ht; 
But can 1 clasp it reeking red. 
From peasants slaughtered in their shed? 
No! wildly while his Tiitnes gleam, 
Tliey make his passions darker seem. 
And flash along his spirit hi{^ 
Like lightnine o*er the midnight sky. 
While :jret a ^ild,—- and children know. 
Instinctive taught, the friend and fi)e,— 
I shuddered at his brow of doom. 
His shadowy plaid, and sable plumei 
A maiden grown, I ill eoold bear 
His hauchty mien and lordly air; 
But, if thou join 'st a suitor's claim. 
In serious mood, to Roderick's tmne, 
I thrill with anguish! or, if e'er 
A Douglas knew the word, with fear. 
To chanse such odious theme were best,— 
What thiok'st thou of our stranger guest?" 

XV. 
*< What think I of him > wo the while 
That brought such wanderer to our isle ! • * 
Thy father's battle brand, of yore 
For Tyne-man forged by fairy lore,^ 
What time he leagued, no longer foes^ ' 
His border spears with Hotspur's bows. 
Did, self-unscabbarded, fore-show 
Thftfoot^t^ [1^ if ^1 t;friM»Tfi*t.»0 
If co^inlv *i^iy b:iij UurbonrhJ here, 
Whh! fi^iiy i*c for iKe Doni^las fear? 
Whut for lUi V i«lkDd^ cici- p u > id of old 
CUu' At [line's In St anil tai-vit hMf 
If nfithcr Bpy nof fcw^ 1 prrtf, 
What yet mm- jiraloMs KfHt'rick sar! 
Nif, wvm tim thv ElJErluinful headl 
UethiQk iliec of iht diiconl dratd 
TliKl kindkd wlien aL Bolt^ine game 
'I'Mu le<rq; thi; diiiicc with Malcolm Gneme; 
Siili, though thr sii^ i^ie peace renewed. 
Smoulders in Roderick's breast the feud; 
Beware! — ^But hark, what sounds are theae? 
My dull ears catch no faltering breeze. 
No weepinf^ birch, nor aspen*s wake. 
Nor breath is dimpling in the lake. 
Still is the canna'^ hoary beard, — 
Tct, by my minstrel faith, I heard— 



And hai% again! some pipe of war 
Sends the bold pibroch worn afsr.** 

XVL 

Far up the lengthened lake were s|ded 
Four darkening specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on tne riew. 
Four manned and masted baiges gifiw. 
And, bearing downwards from Giengylfl^ 
Steered full upon the lonely isle; . 
The point of Brianchoil they passed. 
And to the wipdward as thi^ cast. 
Against the sun they gaTO to shine' 
The bold sir Roderick's bannered piw. 
Nearer and nearer as ther bear, 
Spean, pikes, and axes flash in aiiSi 
Now mi|;ht you see the tartans bnMe, 
And plaids and plumage dance and wave; 
Now see the bonnets si^k and rise. 
As his tough oar the rower plies; 
See, flashing at each sturdy stroke. 
The ware ascending into smoke; 
See the proud pipers on the bow. 
And mark the gaudy streamers flow 
From their loud chanters* down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep. 
As, rushine through the lake amain. 
They pliea the ancient highland strain. 

XVIL 
Ever, as on they bore, more loud 
And louder rung the pibroch proud." 
At first the sound, by distance tame. 



Mellowed alouff the waters camcL 

And, lingering lonr by cape and Wy, 

Wailed eveiy narsner note away; 

Then bursting bolder on the ear, 

The clan's shrill gathering they could hear; 

Those thrilling sounds, that call the might 

Of old Clan-AJpine to the fight 

Thick beat the rapid notes, as when 

The mustering hundreds shake the glen. 

And hurrying at the sigAal-dread, 

The batteredearth returns their tread. 

Then prelude light, of livelier tone. 

Expressed their merry marching on, 

Ere peal of closing battle rose. 

With minjijled outcry, shrieks, and blows: 

And mimic din of stroke and ward. 

As broadsword upon taiget jarred; 

And groanins pause, e'er yet again. 

Condensed, Uie battle yelled amain; 

The rapid ohaige, the rallying shoot. 

Retreat borne headlong into rout. 

And bursts of triumph, to declare. 

Clan- Alpine's conquest— all were there. 

Nor ended thus the strain; but slow 

Sunk in a moan prolonged and low. 

And changed the conquering olarioQ swol. 

For wild Uunent o'er those that fell. 

xvni. 

The war-pipes ceased; but lake and hQl 
Were buiy with their echoes still; 
And, when they slept, a Tocal strain 
Bade their hoarse chorus wake again. 
While load a hundred dana-men raise 
Their voices iatheir ohieffbdn's pndse. 
Each boatman,^ending to his oar. 
With measured sweep the burUien bore^ 
In such wild cadence, as the breexe 
Makes through December's leafless tree*. 



* The drone ff the b i^pipe. 
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rhe cboms first oonld Allen know. 
« Rodcrigb Vieh Alpine, lio! iecof** 
And near, and nearer, at tbej rowed, 
Diatinct the martial ditty flowed* 

XDL 

BOAT Wire. 
Hail to the «Uef who in triamph advaneet! 

Honoored md bleaaed be the ererimen pte 
Long may the tree in hit banner thtft gianees 
Fumriw, the shelter and graee of oar line I 
Heaven send it happy dew, 



Earth lend It mp anew, 
Gajhrto hemgeon, ami broadly to 
While every highland den 



every highland glen 
nir shoot back agen. 



g«wr« 



Sends our 
^ Boderigh Vich Alpine dim, ho! ieroe!**u 

Oars is no sapling, ohanee-sown by the fomktain. 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade; 
When the whirlwind has stripped e?ery leaf on 
the moantain. 
The mMe shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifled rock. 
Proof to the tempest's shock, 
firmer be rooU him the ruder it blow; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then. 
Echo hispraise agen, 
"Boderigh Yieh Alpme dhu, ho! ieroe!** 

XX. 

Froodhr onr pibroeh has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannoehar's croans to our slogan replied. 
Glen Lnas and Rosa-dhn, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the beatif Loeh-Lomond lie dead on her 
«hle.» 
Wldsiw and Saxon maid 
• LonlC shall lament our aid. 
Think of Clan* Alpine with fear and with wo; 
Lennox and Leren-glen 
Sb^e when they bear agen, 
«* Boderigh Vieh Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!'* 

^w, vassals, row, for the pride of the highlands! 
Stretch to your oars for the eTer-|;reen pine! 
0! that the rose-bud that graces too islands 
Were wreathed in a garUna around him to 
twine! 
O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem. 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow ! 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 



Bing from her deepmost glen, 
*<Bod(»^ Vich Alpine dhu, ho! 



! ierae!" 



XXI. 
With an her joyful female band. 
Had hKiy Mar|^i^ son^rht the strand. 
Loose on the breexe their tresses flew. 
And high their snowy arms they threw; 
As echoing back with shrill acclaim. 
And chorus wild, the chieftain's name; 
While, prompt to please, with mother's art^ 
The danlng pauton of his heart. 
The dame called Ellen to the strand. 
To greet her kinsman ere he land: 
** Come, loiterer, come ! a Douglas thou. 
And shun to wreath a rietor's brow!"—* 
Reloetantlr, and slow, the maid 9 
The unwelcome summoning obeyed. 
And, when a distant buele rung. 
In the mid-path aside she sprung: — 
** Ust, Allan-bane! trom main land east, 
I hear my ftther't signal blast 



Be ours," she cried, "the skiff to |;aid^ 
And waft him from the mountain aids.** 
Then, like a sunbeam, swift and brigbt» 
She darted to her shallop light. 
And, eageriy while Boderiek sc 
For her dear form, his mother't 
The islet far behind her lay. 
And she had landed in the bay. 

xxn. 

me feelingf are to mortals giTen, 
With leu of earth in them than hesvai 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion's dross refined and dsov 
A tear so limpid and so meek. 
It would not stain an angel's cheek, 
Tis that which pious laUiers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head ! 
And as the Douglas to his breast 
His darling Ellen closely presoed. 
Such holy drops her tresses ilaeped. 
Though 'twas a hero's eye that weeped* 
Nor while on Ellen's frkering tongue 
Her filial welcomes crowded nung. 
Marked she, thai fear (alfiection's proof) 
SOU held a gracelul youth ahwf; 
No! not till I)ongha named his name. 
Although the youth was Malcolm Otmm. 

XXUL 
Allan, with wistful look the while, 
Marked Roderick landing on the iale; 
Hia master piteously he eyed. 
Then gazed upon the chiefbun's pride, 
Then dashed, with hastr hand, away 
From his dimmed eye the gathering spnji 
And Douglas, as his hand be laid 
On Malcdm's shoulder, kindly said, 
" Canst thou, young friend, no meaning apy 
In my jpot follower's glistening ^e? 
Ill tellthee^-4le recaU the day. 
When in my praise he led the lay 
O'er the arched gate of BothweU proud. 
While many a mmstrd answered loud. 
When Percy's Norman pennon, won 
In bloody field, before me shone. 
And twice ten knights, the least a name 
As migh^ as yon chief may daim. 
Gracing my pomp, behind me came. 
Yet trust me, Malcolm, not so proud 
Was 1 of all that marshaUed crowd, 
Though the waned ereacent owned mj might; 
And in my train trooped lord and kmcht, 
Thoiirii Blantyre hymned her holiest uyi, 
And Bothwell^s bards flung back oijy praise, 
As whoi this old man's silent tear. 
And this poor maid's afieetion dear, 
A welcome giro more kind and true^ 
Than aught m]r better fiirtones knew. 
Forgive, my finend, a frther's boastt 
0!goat4>^pvsaUllost!'* 



DeUghtftd praise !^ke 



XXIV. 



brighter in the dew drop glow% 
The bashful maiden's cheek appeared. 
For Doi^as srioke, and Blalcolm heard. 
The insE of shame-freed joy to hide. 
The hounds, the hawk, her cares ditldei 
The loved caresses of the maid 
Hie dogs with crouch and whimper pald| 
And, at her whisUe, on her hand 
The faleon took his &TOorite Hand, 
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doMd liii dntk whaff idaxed his eje» 
Nor, thoogh anhooded, loagbtto fly. 
And, tnift, vlule in neh goite ihe iti 
Like fiibled goddeM of the wood, 
That if a father*! partial thooght 
O'er weighed her worth and beanty aii|^ 
WeU might the lover's Judgment &il 
To halanee with a jaater aoalet 
For with eaeh aeeret glaoee he stole. 
The fond enthnaiaflt lent liis sooL 

XXV. 

Of itatnve talL and dender frame. 

But firmly knit, waa Maleolm Gnome, 

The belted plaid and taitan hoae 

Did ne'er more gmaefol limbs diaelosei 

Bb flaxen hair, of sonny hue, 

Curled elosely round his bonnet blue. 

Trained to the ehase, his ea|de eye 

The ptarmican in snow eould spy: 

Eaeh pass, by mountain, lake, and heath* 

h% knew, through Lennox and Menteithi 

Yiin was the bound of dark brown doe, 

When Maleolm bent his sounding bow^ 

And searse that doe, though winnd with &ar. 

Out-stripped in speed the mountaineer: 

Bight up Ben^Lomond eould he press, 

And not a sob his toil confess. 

His form accorded with a mind 

lively and ardent, frank and kind; 

A blilher heart, till Bllen came, 

Did never love nor sorrow tame( 

It danced as lightsome in his breast. 

As played the leather on his crest 

Yet fHends who nearest knew the youth. 

His scorn of wrong, his zeal for truth. 

And bards, who saw his features bold. 

When kindled by the tales of old. 

Said, were that vouth to manhood grown. 

Not long should Hoderick Dhu*! renovm 

Be foremost voiced by mountain flime. 

Bat quail to that of Malcolm Gnsme. 

XXVL 
Now baek they wend their wateiy wr. 
And, " O my sire!" did EUen say, 
*' Why uige thy chase so far astravf 
And why so late returned > And why"— • 
The rest was in her speaking eye. 
« My child, the ehase I follow far, 
Tis mimtoiy of noble war; 
And with tfaiat gallant pastime reft 
Were all of Douglas I have left 
I met young Malcolm as I strayed 
Far eaatwara, in Glenfinlas' shade 
Nor strayed I safe: for, all around. 
Hunters and horsemen scoured the ground. 
This youth, though still a royal wara, 
Bisked life and land to be my guard. 
And through the passes of the wood 
Guided my steps, not unpursoed; 
And Roderick shall his welcome make, 
Despite old spleen, for Douglas' sake. 
Then must he seek Slrath«£iidriok glen. 
Nor peril angfat for me agen."-*- 

xxvn. 

Sir Boderiek, who to meet them enme, 
Beddened at sight of Malcolm GnsoM. 
YeL not in action, wonL or eye, 
Failed aught ia hospitali^. 

b talk and spoK they whded av^r . 
The momiif of that summer da^» 
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But at high noon a courier light 
Held secret parley with the uiig|bt( 
Whose moooy aspect soon declared. 
That evil were the news he heard. 
Deep thought seemed toiling in his hendf 
Yet was the evening baMfoet made, 
B'er he assembled round the flame, 
Os mother, Dourina, and the Cwsiie, 
MA £Uen. too< then cast around 
Ws eyes, man fixed them on the groom^ 
Aii studying phrase that might anrml 
Host to convey un^eaaant tale. 
liong with his dagger's hilt he pWyed, 
jRieo raised his haogfa^ brow, and and: 

XXVUL 
'* Short be my speeehr-nor time affords. 
Nor my plain temper, glozing words. 
Kinsman and fother, — it such name 
Douglas vouchsafe to Boderick*s daimi 
Bf ine honoured mother; — ^li^en — whjp^ 
My cousin, turn away thine eye^ 
And Gnsme; in whom 1 liope to know 
Full soon a noble friend or foe. 
When age shall give thee thy c 
And leauiiur in thy native land^ 
List all!— The king's vindictive pride 
Boasts to have tamed the border-side, m 
Where chiefs, with hound and hawk who 
To share their monareh's sylvan game. 
Themselves in bloody toils were soared, . 
And when the banquet they prepared. 
And wide their loyal portals flung, 
O'er their own gateway atronlinii; hung. 
Loud cries their blood from Meggat's iiu_ 
From Yarrow braes, and banks of Tweed, 
Where the lone sU-eams of Ettrick glidiB^ 
And from the silver Teviut's side; 
The dales where martial clans did ride 
Are now one sheep-walk waste and wide. 
This tyrant of the Scottish throne. 
So faithless and so ruthless known, 
Now hither comes; his end the same^ 
The same pretext of sylvan jpinie. 
What griice for highland chiefs judge y«^ 
By fate of border chividry.i* 
Yet more; amid Glenfinlas' green, 
Douglas, th;^ stately form was seen. 
This by espial sure 1 know; 
Your cooumI in the sireigfat I show.**— 

XXIX. 
Ellen and Margaret fearfully 
Sought comfort in each other's eye, 
Thfn turned their ghastlv look, each OM^ 
This to her sire, that to her son. 
The hasty colour went and came 
In the bold cheek of Malcolm Gr«me: 
But from his ^nce it well appeared, 
"Twas but for Klleu that he feai-ed; 
While sorrowful, but undismayed. 
The Douglas thus his counsel said: 
<* Brave Roderick, though the tempest romr 
it may but thunder and pass o'er; 
Nor will I here remain an liour. 
To draw die lightning on thy kMwert 
For, well thoj^ow'st, at this gray heai 
The royal bol^ere fiercest sped. 
For thee, who, at thy king's command. 
Canst aid him with a gallant band. 
Submission, homage, humbled pnde. 
Shall torn the monarch's wntlvasidB» 
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Poor KmBantt of the bleeding beat, 
CBcB and 1 viU seek, apart, 
The refuge of tome foreit eell. 
There, like the Ininted quarry, dwdl. 
Till oo the moantain and the moor. 
The Mcra punuil be patt and o'er.^^— 

XXX. 

** No, br mine bonoor,*' Roderick aud, 
" So help me, heaTen, and my good blaide! 
No, oerer! blatted be yon pine. 
My fitthen* ancient crest and mine, 
IT from its shade in danger part 
The lineage <rf'the bleeding heart! 
Hear ray blmt speech, grant roe this maid 
To vlfe, thy eoansel to mine aid; 
To Doo^as, leM;ued with Roderick Dhn, 
Will friends andailies flock enowi 
Like conae of doubt, distmist, and |;rler. 
Win bind to as each western chieC 
When the load pipes my bridal tell. 
The linka of Forth shall hear the knell. 
The gaarda shall start in Stirling's porch; 
And, when I light the nuptial torch, 
A thoosand Tillaces in flames 
Shafl acsTR the slufflhers of king James! 
-Nay, Ellen, blench not thus away, 
And, aMther, cease these signs, I pnQr; 
I meant not all my heart miaht say. 
Small need of inroad, or of fight. 
When the sii^ Doa|las may miite 
Each mountain dan in friendly band^ 
Tognard the passes of their land. 
Till the foiled king; from pathless sleo. 
Shall bootless torn him home agen/*' 

XXXL 

Tkav are who have, at midnight boor. 

In slnmber scaled a dizzy tower, 

And, on the veige that beetled o'er 

The oeeaa-tide's incessant roar, 

Dreamed crimly oat their dangerous dieam» 

Till wakened tj the morning Eeain, 

When, dnsaled by the eastern glow, 

Soeh startler cast his glance below, 

And saw nnmeasared depth around, 

And heard unintermitted sound. 

And dioaght the baUded fence so ML 

It wared Eke cobweb in the gale; 

Amid hia senses' giddr whed. 

Did be not despente impulse feel, 

Uendloog to plunge himself below. 

And meet the worst his fears foreshow?— 

Thoa, EUen, dizxy and astound. 

As sodden ruin yawned around. 

By eroamng terrors wildly tossed, 

ftiU fiir the DougUs feari ng most, 

Coold s imr s e the desperate thought withiliad. 

To boy his safety with her hand. 

XXXIL 
Soeh narpoae dread could Malcolm spy 
In EUe&'a quiTering lip and eye. 
And eager rose to speak— hot ere 
Hia toagae coold hurry forth his fear. 
Had Dixi|^ marked the hectic slrifi^ 
Where death seemed combatiag wit]^rlife| 
For to ber cheek, in feverish flood. 
One inataot rushed the Uirobbing blood. 
Then ebbing back, with sudden twnj. 
Left ita domain as wan as day. 
««]ioderiek, enough! enough!** be criad. 
« My daughter cannot bely bride, 

11 



Not that the blush to wooer dear. 
Nor pdeness that of maiden fear. 
It may not be— foreive her, chie^ 
Nor hazard aaght for our relief 
A^inat his sovereign, Douglas ne'er 

ill level a rebellious spear. 
'Twas I that Uught his youthfid hand 
To rein a steed and wield a brandi 
I see him yet, the princely boy! 
Not Ellen more my pride and joy: 
I love him still, despite my wrongs. 
By hasty wrath and slanderous tongues. 
Q seek the grace you well mar fina, 
Without a cause to mine combined.'* 

XXXUL 

Twice through the hall the chiefbdn strodof 
The waving of his tartans broad. 
And darkened brow, where wounded pride 
With ire and disappointment vied. 
Seemed, by the toreh'n gloomy li^t. 
Like the iU demon of the night. 
Stooping his pinions' shadowy sway 
Upon the 'nighted pilgrim's way: 
But, unrequited love! thy dart 
Plnneed deepest its envenomed smart, 
And Roderick, with thine anguish stnngi 
At length the hand of Douglas wrung, 
While eyes, that mocked at tears bdbre» 
With bitter drops were running o'er. 
The death pangs of long^herished hope 
Scarce in that ample breast had scope^ 
But, struggling with his spirit proud. 
Convulsive heaved Its obequered shroud. 
While eveiy sob— so mute were all- 
Was heard distincQv through the halL 
The son's despair, the mother's look, 
III might the gcnde Ellen brook; 
She rose, and to her side there came. 
To aid her parting steps, the GiKine. 

XXXTV. 

Then Roderick fSrom the Douglas broko— 
As flashes flame through sable smoke, 
Kindling its wreaths, long, dark, and low. 
To one Droad blaze of ruddy glow. 
So the deep anguish of despair 
Burst, in fierce jealousy, to air. — 
With stalwart grasp his hand he laid 
On Malcolm's breast and belted plaid: 
Back, beardless boy!" he sternly said, 
Back, minion! hold'st thou thus at naught 
The lesson I so hitely Uught? 
This roof, the Douglas, and that mud. 
Thank thou for punishment delayed.** 
lUiger as grevhound on his game, 
Fierody with Roderick grappled Gnune. 
<* Perish my name, if aught snord 
Its chiefbdn safety, save his sword!'* 
Thus as they strove, their desperate hand 
Griped to the dagger or the brand. 
And death had been— but Douglas rose, 
And thrust between the struggimg foes 
His giant strength:—*' Chieaains, forego! 
I bold the first who strikes, my foe.-^ 
Madmen, forbear your frantic jari 
What! is the Douglas fidlen so far. 
His daughter's hand is deemed the s^oU 
Of such dishonourable broil!" 
Sullen and dowlv they unclasp. 
As struck with diame, their despente gnig^ 
And each upon his rivid glared, 
Widi foot advanoed, and Uada half bund. 
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XXXV, 

Ere yet the brands aloft were flmiK, 
Margaret on Roderick's mantle hong. 
And Malcolm heard hit EUen scream, 
As faltered throosh terrific dream. 
Then Roderick pTanged in sheath his iwordy 
And veiled his wrath in scornful word. 
'* Rest safe till morning; pity 'twere 
Bach cheek should feel the midnight air!M 
Then mayest thou to James Stoart tell, 
Roderick will keep the lake and fell. 
Nor lackey, with his freeborn clan. 
The pageant pomp of earthly man. 
More would be of Clan-Alpme know. 
Thou canst our stren^h and passes show.— 
Malise, what ho !"— his hench-man came;!^ 
*' GiTC our safe-conduct to the Gnsme." 
Young Malcolm answered, calm and bold, 
** Fear nothing for thy favourite hold: 
The spot an angel deigned to grace, 
la blessed though robbers haunt the plaee. 
Thy churlish courtesy for those 
Reserve, who fear to be thy foes. 
As safe to me the mountain way 
At midnight, as in blaze of day, 
TlMMtth with his boldest at his back. 
E'en Roderick Dhu beset die track.— 
Brave Douglas, — lovely Ellen, nay, 
Nousht here of parting will I say. 
Earth does not hold a lonesome glen. 
So secret, but we meet agen. — 
Chieftain! we too shall find an hour.'* 
He said, and left the sylvan bower. 

XXXVI. 
Old Allan followed to the strand, 
(Such was the Douglas's command,) 
And anxious told, now, on the mom,^ 
The stem sir Roderick deep had swon. 
The fiery cross should circle o'er 
Bale, glen, and valley, down, and moor. 
Much were the peril to the Gneme, 
From those who to the signal came: 
Far up the lake twere safest land. 
Himself would row him to the strand. 
He ^ve his counsel to the wind. 
While Malcolm did, unheeding, bind. 
Bound dirk, and pooch, and broadsword roUed, 
His ample plaid in tightened fold, 
And stripped liis limbs to such array. 
As beat might suit the wateiy way. 

xxxvn. 

Then spoke abrupt: *• Farewell to thee. 
Pattern of old fidelity!" 
The minstrel's hand he kindly pressed,— 
** O! could I point a place of rest! 
My sovereign holds in ward my land. 
My uncle lead« my vassal band. 
To Ume his foes, his friends to aid. 
Poor Malcolm has but heart and blade. 
Yet, if there be one fiiithful Gnsme, 
Who loves the chieftain of liis name, 
Mot long shall honoured Douglas dwell. 
Like hunted sta|;, in mountain cell; 
Nor, ere yon pride-swollen robber dare,— 
1 may not give the rest to air! — 
Tell Roderick Dhu, I owed him nought. 
Not the poor serrice of a boat. 
To waft me to yon mountain side.**— 
Then plunged be in the flashing tide. 
Bold o'er the flood his head heWe, 
And cteittly steered him from the ahoie« 



And Allan strained his aiuEiooa eje 
Far mid the lake, his fimn to spy 
Darkening across each puny wave. 
To which the moon her silver save. 
Fast as the cormorant eould skim. 
The swimmer plied each active limh| 
Tuen, landing in the moonlight dell. 
Loud shouted of his weal to tell. 
The minstrel heard the fiv halloo. 
And joyful fhND the shore withdrew. 



1. 

'^'SS"?*'*'*®*'^'^"^^""^ Tberaeeofywi 

Who danced our in&ncy upon their knee. 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store. 

Of their strange ventures happ'd by land or sea. 
How are they blotted from the thing* that be! 

How few, all weak and withered of their fbra. 
Wait, on the verge of dark eternity. 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning howse^ 
To sweep them from our sight! Time rolls hia 

ceaseless course. 
Yet live there still who can remember well. 

How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew. 
Both field and forest, dingle, clifT, and delL 

And solitary heath, the signal knew; 
And fast the nithful clan around him drew. 

What time the warning note was keenly woond. 
What time aloft their kindred banner flew. 

While clamorous war-pipes yelled the gathesw 
ing sound. 
And while the fiery cross glanced, like a i 
round.* 

n. 

The summer dawn's reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch-Katrine bloe^ 

Mildly and soft the western breese 

Just kissed the lake, just sUrred the taeei^ 

And the pleased hike, like maiden coy. 

Trembled, but dimpled not for Joy; 

The mounuin shadows on her breast 

Were neither broken nor at rest; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to mncy's eye. 

The water hly to the lidit 

Her chalice reared of silver bright; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn. 

Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawBf 

The gray mist left the mountain side. 

The toin'ent showed its glistenins wider 

Invisible in flecked sky, '^ 

The lark sent down her reve\nr; 

The black-bird and the speckled thmsb 

Good-morrow gave from brako and buibt 

In answer cooed the cushat dove 

Her notes of peaoe, and rest, and Iov& 

IIL 
No thaus^t of peace, no thought of>rost. 
Assuaged the storm m Roderick's breast. 
With sheathed broadsword in his haiid, 
Abrapt he paced the islet strand. 
And eyed the rising sun, and laid 
His hand on his impaiient blade. 
Beneath a rock, his vtssal's caro 
Was prompt the ritual to prepaie^ 
With deep and deathful meatiii« fiw^hts 
For such antiquij had taught ^'" 

Was preftce meet, ere yet abroad 
The eroas of firo sboold take iu iwmL 
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The ahrinkiiM; bmd itood oft ijua^ 
At the impatient glaDoe he otatr^ 
Bneh glanee the mountain eagle threw, 
Ail, from the eliffs of Beo-venoe, 
She spread her dark mils on the windi 
And, high in middle heaven reellncd, 
¥nth her broad shadow on the lako, 
Siloaed the warblers of the btake. 

rv. 

A heap of withered booahs wat piled. 
Of janiper and rowan wild, 
Mingled with sh'iTers from the oak. 
Rent by the lightning's reoent stroke. 
Briaii, the hermit, bj it stood. 
Barefooted, in his frook and hood. 
Hia grisled beard and maUed hair 
Ohaoired a iriiage of despair; 
Hia nailed arms and legs, smmed o'er. 
The sears of frantio peoanee bore. 
That BKMik, of mmge form and &ee,s 
The impending danger of bis rme 
Had drawn from deepest solitude. 
Far in Benharrow's bosom mde. 
Not hia the mien of Christain priest. 
But Droid's, from the grave released. 
Whom hardened heart and tye might brook 
On hasnaa saerifioe to look; 
^-H maeh. *twas said, of heathen lore 
Led in the charms he muttered o'er. 



Mixed i 

The hallowed ereed ^ve only worm 

And deadlier emphasis of eorm; 

No peamnt moght that hermit's prqrer, 

Hia mve the pi%rim shunned wttli carei 

The eager huntBman knew bis bound. 

Ami in mid cham called ofThis hoondi 

Or ii^ in lonely den or strath, 

Tbe deamtrdweUer met his path. 

He prayed, and signed tbe eross between, 

Wkile tenrar took devotion's mien. 

V. 
or Brimi's birth strange tales were told^ 
Hia molber watched a midniaht f<dd. 
Built deep within a dreary gten, 
Wlmre acsttered lay tbe bones of men. 
In some fngotten battle dain. 
And Ueaehed by drifiing wind and rain. 
It mi|;hi have tamed a warrior's heart. 
To vww soeh mockery of his art! 
TVe knot-grass fettered there the hand, 
Whicb once eould bont an iron band; 
Beswa i h tbe broad and ample bone, 
Tiaai boeklered heart to fear nnlLnown, 
A fiseble and a timorous guest, 
TVe field-fare framed her lowly nest; 
Tlaere the slow blind-worm left bis dlnw 
Od the fleet limbs that mocked at time; 
Aad there, too, lay tbe leader's skull, 
Still wreathed with chapfet, flushed and ftdlp 
For hoith-bell, with her pmrple bloom. 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 
All aiiHht, in this sad |^, the maid 
Sate, anronded in her mantle's shade: 
She anid, no shepherd sought her sidie^ 
No honter'k hand her snood untied, 
Tct ae'er again to braid her hair 
The Tirgin snood did Allee wear;^ 
Gone wsa her maiden glee and ipott. 
Her nakleo girdle all too ihort. 
Nor aoogha she, from that hid night 
UrholrdMi«h»iirUMmariH 



But locked her secret in her breast. 
And died in travail, unconfbssed. 

VI, 

Alone, among his Toung aoropeer^ 
Was Brian from his infant years; 
A moody and beartpbroken boy. 
Estranged from sympathy and joy. 
Bearing each taunt which careless tongna 
On his mysterious lineage flung. 
Whole nighu he spent by moonlight pak^ 
To wood and strmm bis hap to wail. 
Till, frantic, be m truth received 
What of his birth the crowd believed. 
And sought, in mist and meteor fire. 
To meet and know his phantom sire! 
In vain, to sooth bis wayward fate, 
Tbe cloister oped her pitying gate; 
In vain, the learning of the age 
Unclasped the mble-leUered page; 
E'en in its treasures he could And 
Food for the fever of his mind. 
Eager he xead whatever tells 
Of magic, mbala, and spells. 
And every dark pursuit allied 
To eorious and presumptuous pride; 
Till, with fired Drain and nerves o'ei 
And heart with mystic horrors wrung. 
Desperate he souj^t Benbairow's den. 
And lud him from the haunts of men. 

VU. 

Tbe desert gave him visions wild. 
Snah M might suit the spectra's child> 
fHiere with black difli the torrents toil. 
He watched tbe wheeling eddies boil. 
Till, from their foam, his dasxled eyeo 
Beheld the river demon rise; 
The mountain-mist took form and limh. 
Of noontide hag, or goblin ^im; 
The midnight wind came wild and drend^ 
Swelled with the voices of the dead; 
Far on the future battle-heath 
His eye beheld tbe ranks of death: 
Thus the lone seer, from mankind hutladf 
Shaped forth a disembodied worid. 
One lingering sympathy of mind 
Still bound mm to the mortal kind; 
The only parent he could claim 
Of ancient Alpine's lineage came. 
Ule had he heard in prophet's dream. 
The fiual Ben-Shie's boding scream;^ 
Sounds, too, had come in midnight blait^ 
Of ehwnring steeds, careerinf^ fiuft 
Along Beniiarrow's shingly side. 
Where mortal horseman ne'er might ride^ 
The thunder-bolt had split the pine,-* 
All augured ill to Alpine's line. 
He girt his loins, ano came to diow 
The signals of impending wo. 
And now stood prompt to bless or ban. 
As bade the chieftain of his dan. 

vin. 

'Twas all prepai^i -and from the roakf 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 
BeSore the kmdling pile was laid. 
And piereed by Boderick's ready blada. 
Pfetient the sickening victim eyed 
The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, ^ 
Down his elogged beard and shaagy limh, 
TiU darkness glazed his eye-balU dim. 
The grisfy priest, ^^"^^Sf*!??! — 
A 1 
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A eubit's length in meafare due; 
The shtifts and limbs were rods of yev. 
Whose parents in Inch-Cailliaeh wave 
Their shadows o'er Clan- Alpine's grave,^ 
And, answering Lomond's breezes deep. 
Sooth many a diieftain's endless slee^. 
The eross, thas formed, he held on high. 
With wasted hand, and haggard eye. 



And strange and mingled feelings woke. 
While his anathema he spoke: 

IX. 
<* Wo to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepalchral yew, 
Forgetral that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew 

On Alpine's dwelling low! 
Deserter of his chieftain's trust. 
He ne'er shall mingle with their dust. 
But, firom his sires and kindred thrust. 
Each clansman's execration just 

Shall doom him wrath and wo." 
He paused;— the word the vassals took. 
With forward step and fiery look. 
On high their naked brands they shook. 
Their clattering targets wildly strook; 

And first, in murmur low, 
Then, like the billow in his course. 
That fiur to seaward finds his source. 
And flin^ to shore his mustered force. 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 

" Wo to the traitor, wo!" 
Ben-an*s gray scalp the accents knew. 
The joyous wolf from covert drew. 
The exulting eagle screamed afar,— 
They knew the voice of Alpine's war. 

X. 
The shoot was hushed ou lake and fell. 
The monk resumed his muttered spelL 
Dismal and low its accents came. 
The while he scathed the cross with flame} 
And the few words that reached the air. 
Although the holiest name was there. 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 
But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud:— 
« Wo to the wretch, who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear! 
For, as the flames this symbol sear. 
His home, the refuge of his fear, 

A kindred fate shall know; 
Far o'er its roof the voluraed flame 
Clan- Alpine's vengeance shall proclaim, 
While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame. 

And infamy and wo." 
Then rose the cry of females, shrill 
As goss-hawk's whistle on the hill. 
Denouncing misery and ill. 
Minded with childliood's babbling trill 

Of curses stammered slow. 
Answering, with imprecation dread, 
** Sunk be his home in embers red! 
And cursed be the meanest shed 
That e'er shall hide the houseless head. 

We doom to want and wo!" 
A sharp and shrieking echo gave, 
Coir-Uriskin, thy goblin cave! 
And the gray pass where birches wave. 

On Beida-nam-bo. 

XI. 
Then deeper paused the priest anew, 
And h«d his labouriDg hcetth he drew. 



While, with set teeth and <;lendied haaO, 
And eyes that glowed like fiery hnnd. 
He meditated curse more dread. 
And deadlier on the dans-man's head. 
Who, summoned to his chieftain's aid. 
The signal saw and disobeyed. 
The erosslet's points of sparkling wood 
He quenched amon^ the bubbling blood. 
And, as again the si^ he reared. 
Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard: 
<* When flits this cross (rom man to i 
Vich-Alpine's summons to his dan. 
Burst be the ear that foils to heed! 
Pdsied the foot that shuns to speed! 
May ravens tear the careless eyes. 
Wolves make the coward heart their prize! 
As sinks that blood-stream in the earth. 
So may his heart's blood drench his hearth! 
As dies in hissine gore the spark. 
Quench thou his Tight, destruction daik! 
And be the grace to him denied. 
Bought by this sign to all beside!"— 
He ceased: no echo gave agen 
The murmur of the deep amen, 

xn. 

Then Roderick, with impatient look. 
From Brian's hand the symbol took; 
« Speed, Malise, speed!^' he said, and gna 
The crosslet to his heoch-man brave. 
** The muster-place be Lanric mead- 
Instant the time— speed, Mdise, speed!** 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue^ 
A barge across Loch-Katrine flew: 
High stood the hench-man on the prew. 
So rapidly the barge-men row, 
The bubbles, where they kuwhed the bcnty 
Were all unbroken and afloat. 
Dancing in foam and ripple still. 
When it had neared the mainland hill; 
And from the silver beach's side 
Still was the prow three fathom wide. 
When lightly bounded to the land 
The messenger of blood and bnmd. 

xm. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! the dun deer^ hidip 

On fleeter foot was never tied.' 

Speed, Mdisej, speed! such cause of haste 

Tnine active sinews never braced. 

Bend 'gainst the steepy hill tby breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest^ 

With short and springine footstep pas* 

The trembling bog and false roonus; 

Across the brook Tike roebuck bouno, 

And thread the brake like cj^uesting hoaqd) 

The cn^ is high, the scaur is deep, 

Tet shrink not from the desperate leap; 

Parched are thy burning lips and brow. 

Yet by the fountain pause not now; 

Herdd of battle, fate, and fear, 

Sfreieh onward in thv fleet career! 

The wounded hind thou track'st not now, 

Pursuest not maid through green-wood boQ|^ 

Nor pliest thou now thy fl^fing pace. 

With rivals in the mountain- race; 

But dancer, death, and warrior deed. 

Are In thy eourae— Speed, MaUie, apeedl 

XiV. 

Fut as the fiOal symbol flies, 
In arms the huts and hamlets rise; 
From winding glen, from u]Jand hrow% 
They poured eash hard/ tenant dowtL 
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Nor daeked the menen^ his wee; 
He ihowed the Mgn, he named the plaee, 
Asd, prening fomird like the wind, 
Left ewmww end nirpriie behind. 
The fuhecnan fbnook the itnuid. 
The swarthy imith took dirk and brand) 
With ehangpd eheer, the mower blith 
UA in the naif eat iwathe his sithe; 
The herda without a keener strajed. 
The plough was in mid-furrow staid. 
The £de*ner tossed his hawk away. 
The banter left the star at bay; 
PnimpC at the s^al of alarms,' 
Each aon of Alpine rushed to arms; 
So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Aehray. 
AlasfthoQ lovelT lake! that e'er 
Thy hanks shoold echo sounds of fear! 
The roeks, th« bosky thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep, 
The lark*l bliOi carol, from the dond, 
Seeaas fir the seene too gayly lood. 

XV. 
Speed, Bialise, speed! the lake is past, 
*" a^s hots appear at last, 



pecn, like mosa-grown roeks, half seen, 
Iblf nidden in the eopse so green; 
There niayst thoa rest, thy labour done. 
Their lord shall speed the signal on.— 
As stoops the hawk upon bis prer. 
The heneb-man shot him down the way. 
Wbst wofol accents load the gale' 
The fimeral ydl, the female wail!— ' 
A gnllont banter's spoit is o'er, 
A ▼mliant warrior fights no more. 
\¥Ho, in the batUe or the chase. 
At Roderick's side shall fiU his pUee? 
Within the hall, where torehes' ray 
Sapplied the excluded beams of day, 
lies Ooneaa on his lowlj bier. 
And o*er him streams his widow** tear. 
His stripling son stands mournful oy. 
His jouogest weeps, but knows not why; 
The ▼illage maids attd matrons roond 
The diamal coronaeh*io resound. 



XVI. 

OOBOVACB. 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He IS lost to the forest. 
Like a sammer-dried fountain, 

'Wben oar need was the murtnL 
The fimt, reappearing, 

FktMn the rain drops shall borrow. 
Bat to us comes no cheering. 

To Doncan no morrow! 
Tlse h«n«f of the reaper 

T«ik« '^ uui ears that are hoaiy, 
Bmt the Yoiee of the weeper 

Wails ssanhood in glory; 
The nntnnin winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searctC, 
Bat <Mir flower was in flushing, 

Wlien Uighting was nean£ 

Fleet foot on the eorrel,t 

Sage eoonsel i comber. 
Bed hand in the foray. 

How sound is thy dumber! 
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like the dew on the moontain, 

Like the foam on the river, 
like the bubble on the fodntain, 

Thou ait gone, and for ever! 

XVIL 
See Stnmah,* who, the bier beside, 
His master's corpse with wonder ^ed. 
Poor Stnmah! whom his least halloo 
Could send like lightninj^ o'er the dew. 
Bristles his crest, and points his ears. 
As if some stranger step he hears. 
Tis not a mourner's muffled tread. 
Who comes to sorrow o'er the dead. 
But headlong haste, or deadly fear, 
Uige the precipitate career. 
AlTstand aghast: — unheeding all. 
The bench-man bursts into tne hall: 
Before the dead man's bier he stood, 
Held forth the cross besmeared with blood] 
** The master-place is Lanric mead; 
Speed forth the signal! clansmen, speed!** 

xvra. 

Angus, the heir of Duncan's line. 

Sprung forth and seized the fiiUQ sign. 

In baste the stripling to his side 

His father's dirk and broad-sword tied; 

But when he saw his mother's eye 

Watch him in speechless tgony, 

Back to her opened arras he flew, 

Pressed on her lips a fond adieo— 

** Alas!" she sobbed,--'* and yet be gone. 

And speed thee forth like Duncan's son!** 

One look be cast upon the bier. 

Dashed from his eye the ^thering tear, 

Breathed deep, to clear his labouring breas^ 

And tossed aloft his bonnet crest, 

Then, like the high-bred colt, when, fireed. 

First be essays his fire and speed, 

He vanished, and o'er moor and moss 

Sped forward with the fiery cross. 

Suspended was the widow's tear. 

While yet his footsteps site could hear; 

And when she marked the bench-man's eya 

Wet with unwonted ^mpathy, 

** Kinsman," she said, " his race is ron. 

That should haye sped thine errand on; 

The oak has fallen — the sapling bough 

Is all Duncranan's shelter now. 

Tet trust I weU, his duty done. 

The orphan's God will guard my son.— 

And you, in many a danger true. 

At Duncan's best your blades that drew. 

To arms, and guard that orphan's head! 

Let babes and women wail the dead." 

Then weanon-clang, and martial call. 

Resounded through the funeral hall, 

While from Ihe walls the attendant band 

Snatched sword and targe, with hurried haodi 

And short and fliuing enen^ 

Glanced from the mourner's sunken eye. 

As if the sounds, to warrior dear. 

Might rouse her Duncan from his bier. 

Bat foded soon that borrowed force; 

Grief ebdmed his right, and tears their aoona. 

XIX. 

Benledi saw the cross of flre. 
It gbneed like lifl;htning up Strath-Ire." 
0*er dale and hill the summons flew. 
Nor rest nor pause young Angus knew| 
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The tear that gathered in his eye. 
He left the mouDtain breeze to dry; 
Until, where Teith'a younff waters roll. 
Betwixt him and a woodea knoll, 
That moed the sable strath with green, 
The rshapel of saint Bride was seen. 
Swoin was the stream, remote the bridgei 
But Angus paused not on the edee; 
Hiougb the dark waves danced aizzil7, 
Though reeled his sympathetio eye. 
He dashed amid the torrent's roar; 
His right hand high the crosslet bore. 
His left the pole-axe grasped, to guide 
And stay his footing in the tide. 
He stumbled twicfrl-the foam splashed highy 
"With hoarser swell the stream need by; 
And had he ftllen,—- forever there, 
Farewell Doneraggan*s orphan heir! 
But still, as if in parting life, 
firmer he gras|^ the erosa of strifis. 
Until the opposme bank he gained. 
And up the ehapel pathway strained, 

XX. 

A blithsome root, that morning tide, 
Had souxbt the chapel of saint Bride. 
Her troth Tombea's Mary gave 
To Norman, heir of Armandave, 
And, issuing from the Qpthic arch. 
The bridal now resumed their mareh. 
In rude, but glad procession, came 
Bonnetted sire ana coif-clad damet 
And plaided youth, with jest and jeer. 
Which snooded maiden would not heari 
And children, that, unwittins why, 
Lent the gay shout their sluriily cry; 
And minstrels, tliat in measures vied 
Before the young and bonnv bride^ 
Whose downcast eye and cheek discloflo 
The tear and blush of momine rose. 
With virgin step, and bashful nand. 
She held the kerchief's soowy bana; 
The nllant bridegroom, by her side, 
Behdd his prize with victor's pride. 
And the glad mother in her ear 
Was dosely whispering word of cheer. 

XXL 

Who meets them at the church-yard gate?-^ 
The messenger of fear and &te \ 
Haste in hisikurried accent lies. 
And grief is swimming in his eyes. 
All dripping from the recent flood. 
Panting ana travel-soiled he stood. 
The fatal sign of fire and sword 
Held forth, and spoke the appointed word; 
** The muster-place is Lanno mead; 
Speed forth the signal! Norman, speed!*'-* 
And must he change so soon the bapd. 
Just linked to his by holy band, 
For the fell cross or blood and brand? 
And must the day, so bUth that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close. 
Before its setting hour, divide 
The bridegroom from the pUgbted bride? 
O fatal doom!--it must! it must! 
Claa-Alpine's cause, her chieftain's tnist. 
Her summons dread, brooks no delqri 
Strctah to the r ace a way! away! 

XX0. 
T«t alow he Uid his plaid aaid% 
AM. Uvni«. «7^ lua lof^Vridt^ 



Until he saw the starting tear 
Speak wo he might not stop to oheer; 
Then, trusting not a second look. 
In haste he sped him up the brook, 
Nor backward glanced till on the heath. 
Where Liibnaig's lake supplies the Teith.-« 
What in the racer's bosom stirred?— 
The sickened pang; of hope deferred. 
And memory, with a torturing train 
Of all his morning visions vain. 
Mingled with love's impatience. 
The manly thirst for martial fame: 
The stormy joy of mountaineers, 
Ere yet they rush upon the spears; 
And zeal for clan and chieftain burning. 
And hope, from well-fought field retunung^ 
With war's red honours on his crest. 
To clasp his Mary to his breast 
Stung by his thoughts, o'er bank and bne. 
Like fire from flint be glanced away. 
While tiigh resolve, and feeling strong, 
Burst into volunury song. 
XXIIL 
aoxre. 
The heath this night must be my bed» 
The bracken* curtain for my head. 
My lullaby the warder's tread. 

Far, £sr from love and thee, Maiy! 
To-morrow eve, more stilly laid. 
My couch may be my bloody plaid, 
Mv vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid! 

It will not waken me, Mary ! 
I may not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 
I dare not think upon thy vow^ 

And all it promised me, Muy! 

No fond regret must Norman know; 

When bursts Clan- Alpine on the foe. 

His heart must be like bended bow. 

His foot like arrow free, Mary! 

A time will come with feeling frau^t; 
For, if I fall in battle fought. 
Thy hapless lover's dying thought 

Shall be a thought on thee, Mai7! 
And if returned from conaucnvd foes. 
How blithly will the evening dose. 
How sweet the linnet 'Sine repose, 

To my young bride ana me, hUrj ! 

XXIV. 
Not fkster o'er thv heathor braes, 
Balquidder, speeas the midnight blaze,^ 
Rushing, in conflagration strong, 
Thy deep ravines and dells along. 
Wrapping thy cliffs in purple glow. 
And redlining the dark lakes Ddow; 
Nor foster sp^s it, nor so for. 
As o'er thv heaths the voice of war. 
The siffnal ronsed to martial coil 
The aiulen margin of Loch-Voil, 
Waked still Loch-Doine, and to the aouro* 
Alarmed, Balvaig, thy swampy course; 
Thence, southward turned its rapid road 
Adown Strath-Gartney's vallev broad^ 
Till rose in arms each man might daim 
A portion iu Clan-Alpine's name; 
From the nay sire, whose trembling hand 
Could haraly buckle on his brand. 
To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow. 
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Eaeh Taller, eaeh sequestered glen, 
MuKred lU little horde of men, 
That met as torreoU from the hei|;ht 
la highland dales tht ir streams auce, 
Still gathering, as thty poor along, 
A vofee more load, a tide more strong. 
Tin at the rendesvons they stood 
Bj hundreds, fnrompt for blows and bloodf 
£aoh traiaed to arms sinee life began, 
Ovnlng no tie but to his clan, 
Ko oaS, but hy his chieftain's hand,» 
No law, hot Roderick Dha's command. 

XXV. 
That snmnier mora had Roderick Dhn 
Soneyed the sUrts of Ben-Teane, 
And aeat his scoaU o*er hill and heath. 
To Tiev the frontiers of Menteith. 
All backward came with news of trace) 
Still laj each martial Gnsme and Bruce, 
la Recuiock eourU no horsemen wait, 
Ko ihnoer wav«d on Cardross gate. 
On Dviehrqr'a towers no beacon shone, 
Kor aeaied the herons from Loch-Con: 
AU aeemed at peace.— Now, wot ye why 
The chiefUin, with sucti anxious eye, ' 
Ere to the master he repair, 
Thia ^estero fipontier scanned with carer- 
la Ben-venue's most darksome cleft, 
A &ir, thoa^ crael, pledge was left) 
For Donglai, to his promise trae. 
That iBoraing from the isle withdrew^ 
And in a deep sequestered dell 
Had aooght a low and lonely celL 
Bj many a bard, in Celtic tongue. 
Ban C€>ir-Ban-Uriskini« been sung; 
A softer name the Saxons gaye, 
And called the grot the Goblin-cave. 

XXVI. 
It vaa a wild and strann retreat, 
As e'er was trod by outlaw's feet 
The dell, upon the mountain's crest. 
Yawned like a gash on warrior's breast; 
Its trench had suyed foil many a rock, 
Hvried by primeval earthquske shock 
From Ben-venue's gray summit wild; 
And here, in random ruin piled. 
They frowned incumbent o\r the spot. 
And formed the ragged sylvan grot 
The oak and birch, with mingled shade 
At noontide there a twilight made, 
Unleaa when short and sudden shone 
Sooie straggling beam on cliff or stone, 
With aoeh a glimpse as prophet's eye 
Gaina on thy depth, futurity. 
No nsarmur waked the solemn still. 
Save tinkling of a fountain rill; 
Bat vhen the wind chafed with the lake^ J 
A aoUen sound would upward break. 
With dashing hollow voice, that spoke 
The ineesssnt war of wave and rock. * 
Soapended cliffs, with hideous sway, 
Seeosed nodding o'er the oavera gray. 
Frosn sncb a den the wolf had sprang, 
la noeh the wild-cat leaves her 3roangt 
Yet Douglas and his daughter fair, 
Soogtot, For a space, their safety thera. 
Gray aoperstiuon's whisper dread 
^rherred the spot to vulcar tread: 
^or therv, she said, did bys resort. 
And satyrs* hold their sylvan court. 



By moonlight tread their mystic maze. 
And blast Uie rash beliolders gaze. 

xxvn. 

Now eve, with westera shadows long. 
Floated on Katrine bright and strong, 
When Roderick, with a chosen few. 
Repassed the heights of *Ben-venoe. 
Above the goblin-cave they go. 
Through the wild pass of Beal-nam-bo;^* 
The prompt retainers speed before. 
To lanch the shallop from the shoro. 
For 'cross Loch-Katrine lies his way. 
To view the passes of Achray, 
And place his clansmen in arny. 
Tet lags the chief in musing mind. 
Unwonted sight, his men behind. 
A single pace, to bear his sword. 
Alone attended on hit lord;^^ 
The rest theur way through thickets break. 
And soon await him by the lake. 
It was a fiur and gallant sight. 
To view them from the neighbouring 
By the low levelled sunbeam's light; 
For strength and stature, from the clan 
Each warrior was a chosen man. 
As e'en afar might well be seen, 
Bv their proud step and martial mien. 
Ijieir feathers dance, their tartans float. 
Their targets gleam, as by the boat 
A wild and wariike group they stand, 
That well became such mountain strand* 

xxvni. 

Their chief, with step reluctant, ttlU 
Was lingering on the craggy hill. 
Hard by where tnraed apart the road 
To Douglas's obscure abode. 
It was but with that dawning mora 
That Roderick Dhu had proudly swon^ 
To drown his love in war's wild roar. 
Nor think of Ellen Douglas more; 
But he who stems a stream with sand. 
And fetters flame with flaxen band. 
Has yet a harder task to prove — 
By firm rosolve to conquer love! 
Eve finds the chief, like restless ghost. 
Still hovering near liis treasure lost; 
For though his haughty heart deny 
A parting meeting to his eye. 
Still fondly strains his anxious car. 
The ac^nts of her voice to hear. 
And inly did he curse the breeze 
That waked to sound the rastling trees. 
But hark! what mingles in the strain? 
It is the harp of Allan-bane, 
That wakes its measures slow and hi|^ 
Attuned to sacred minstrelsy. 
What melting voice attends the itringaf 
Tis Ellen, or an angel, sings. 
XXIX. 



• Xhs UrUkf or highland satyr.- 



Jtve JUaria! maiden mild ! 

Listen to a maiden's* prayer; 
Thou canst hear though from the wild^ 

Thou canst save amid despair. 
Safe may we sleep beneath toy care, 

Though banished, outcast, and reviled^ 
Maiden! hear a maiden's praver; 

Mother, hear a suppliant child ! 

wfne .Mario/ undefiled! 
The flinty eooeh we now mut thira 
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Shall seem with down of eider piled^ 

If thy protection hover there. 
The marlcy c#em*8 heayr air 

Shall breathe of balm it thou hast smiledf 
llien, maiden, hear a maiden's prayer. 

Mother, list a suppliant child! 

Jtoe Mariai Stainless styled ! 

Foal demons of the earth and air. 
From this their wonted haunt eJtiled, 

Shall flee before thytpresence ftir. 
We bow us to thjr lot of care. 

Beneath thy ruidance reconciled; 
Hear for a maid a maiden's prayer. 

And for a father hear a child ! 

tAo6 JnonOi 

XXX. 
Died on the haip the closing hymnr— 
Unmoved in attitude and limb. 
As listening still, Clan-Alpine's lord 
Stood leaning on his heavy sword. 
Until the page, with humble sign. 
Twice pointed to the sun's decline. 
Theft, while his plaid he round him east, 
*' It is the Ust time—'tis the last,"— 
He muttered thrice, — " the last time e'er 
That angel-Yoice shall Roderick hear!" 
It was a goading thought— his stride 
Hied hastier down the mountain aide; 
Sullen he flung him in the boat. 
And instant cross the lake it Aot 
They landed in that silvery bay. 
And eastward held their has^ way. 
Till, with the latest beams oflight. 
The band arrived on Ldmrio height. 
Where mustered, in the vale below, 
Clan-Alpine's men in martial show. 

xxxt 

A various scene the clansmen made. 
Some sate, some stood, some slowly strayed) 
But most, with mantles folded round. 
Were couched to rest upon the ground, 
Scarce to be known by curious eye. 
From the deep heather where they lie. 
So well was matohed the tartan screen 
With heath-bell dark and brackens greeni 
Unless where, here and there, a blade, 
Or lance's point, a glimmer made, 
like glow-worm twinkling through the l_ 
But when, advancing through the gloom. 
They saw the chiefuin's eagle plume. 
Their shout of welcome, shrill and wide. 
Shook the steep mountain's steady side. 
Thrice it arose, and lake and fell 
Three times, returned the martial yell; 
It died upon Bochastle's plain. 
And Btlenee claimed her evening reign. 

CAimiY. 



**The roae It fiiirest when tis budding new. 

And hope it brightest when it dawns from feart{ 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears* 
O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in mv bonnet wave. 
Emblem of hope and love through future years!** 

Thus spoke young Norman, heirof Armandave, 
What time the sua aroie on VeuuMhar'abitMd 



a 

Such fond eonedt, half said, half sung, 
L4>ve prompted to the bride^om's tongue. 
All while he stripped the wild-rose spray. 
His axe and bow beside him lay, 
For on a pass twixt lake and wood, 
A wakeful sentinel he stood. 
Hark!^H>n the rock a footstep rung, 
And instant to his arms he sprung. 
'* Standi or thou diest!— Wliat, Malise!— a 
Art thou returned from braes of Doune. 
Bv thy keen step and glance 1 know, 
Hiou bring'st us tidings of the foe."- 
fFor while the fiexy cross hied on. 
On disunt scout had Malise gone.) 
" Where sleeps the chief ?" Ihe h< 

Apart, in yonder misty ^ade; 
To his lone couch 111 be your guide. "•« 
Then called a slumberer by his side. 
And stirred him with his slackened how 
" Up, up, Glenurkin! rouse thee, ho! 
We seek the chieftain; on the track, • 

Keep eagle watch till I come back." 

m. 

Together up the pass they sped: 

« What of Uie foemen?" Norman said.— 

" Varying reporU from near and &r: 

This certain— that a band of war 

Has for two days been ready bonne. 

At prompt command, to march from Doanei 

King James, the while, with princely powenu 

Holds revel]^ in Stirling towers. 

Soon will this dark and gathering doud 

Speak on our glens in thunder loud. 

Inured to bide such bitter bout. 

The warrior's plaid may bear it out: 

But, Norman, how wilt thou provide 

A shelter for thy bonny brider'— 

<* What! know ye not that Roderick's eara 

To the lone Isle hath caused repair 

Each maid and matron of the elan. 

And every child and aged man 

Unfit for arms; and given his chaiwe. 

Nor akifTnnr shallop, boat nor baiwe^ 

Upon these lakes shall float at large. 

But all beside the islet moor. 

That sueh dear pledge may rest seeuraP 

IV. 
*< Tis well advised— the chieftain's plan 
Bespeaks the father of his clan. 
But wherefore sleeps sir Roderick Oha 
Apart ftx>m all his followers true?" 
** It is because last evening tide 
Brian an augury hath tried. 
Of that dread kind which must not be 
Unless in dread extremity. 
The taghairm called; by which, afar. 
Our sires foresaw tlie events of war.^ 
Duncraggan's milk-white bull they slew." 

XALiax. 
"Ah! well (he gallant brute I knewj 
Tlie choicest of the prey we bad. 
When swept our merry*men Gallangad.* 
His hide was inow, his horns weredttlu 
His red eye glowed like fiery sparfci 
So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet, 
Sore did he cumber our retreat. 
And kept our stoutest kcmes in «vtk 
E'en at the pass of Beal 'maba. 



1 1 But Sleep and fiinty was the road, 
I And riiarp the hunying pikeounii 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
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A elilld mii^ 



to Demaii't row 
icrthefatM Kroke hit brow." 
V. 

IMAV. 

[hide 



••TlMt boll wmt aUin: his reekiiu 
Thej abrtehed th« eatanet besid . 
Whose waters their wild tmnidt tois 
AdDwn the blaek and cnggf boas 
or that huge eliff, whoie smple verge 
TnditioD eaUs the Hero's Tsige.* 
C^ooched on a shelve beneath iu brink. 
Close where the thanderinc torrents sink. 
Booking beneath their headlong sway. 
And drixzled by the eeaaeless spray. 
Midst muk of rock, and roar of itream. 
The wixaard waits prophetic dream. 
Kor disUnt rests tne chiefr-but, hoih! 
Bee, elidii^ slow through mist and bnih, 
Tlie Cermit gains yon rook, and stands 
To gmxe upon oar slumbering band^ 
Seems he not, Malise, like a shost; 
That hovers o'er a slaughtered host? 
Or nven on the blasted oak, 
Thaft, watehittg while the deer is broke,* 
His mocoet sIsSms with sullen eroakf "« 
— ^Pcnee! peaee! to other than to me, 
Thj words wero evil aogunr; 
Bot still I hold sir Roderiefc's blade 
dan- Alpine's omen and her aid. 
Not ai^t that, gleaned from heaven or hell. 
Too fieod- begotten monk can tell. 
The chieAjun joins him, see— and nov^ 
'*o«Cher thev desaeod the brow."'^ 
^ VI. 

And, as they same, with Alpine's lord 
The hermit monk held solemn word: 
** Roderiek! it is a fearful strife, 
For man endowed with mortal life, 
Whose shroud of sentient day can still 
Peel feverish pang and fainting chill, 
Whoae eye can staro in stony traose. 
Whose hair can rouse like warrior's laoee,— > 
Tis hard for siwh to view, unfurled. 
The eortain of tlie futuro world. 
Tet, witness every quaking limb, 
My sanken pulse, mine ^e-balls dim. 
My soul with harrowing anguish torn. 
This for my chieftain have Iborae!— 
The aliapes that sought my fearful couoh, 
A httnaan tongoe may ne'er avouch; 
No Mfmtal man, — save he, who, bred 
Between the living and the dead, 
Is gifted beyond naturo's law, — 
Hj3 e'er survived to say he saw. 
At leagth the fiKeful answer came. 
In eisaneters of living flame! 
Not spoke in word, nor blazed in ssroU, 
Bat boroe and branded on my soulr-* 
WMch tpUU tbefiremMtfoeman't Ufi^ 
That party cenquen in the ttrifi.*^ 

^Thsuiks, Brian, fiir thy zeal and ctre! 
Good is thine augniy, and fiur. 
Clna-Alpine ne'er in battle stood. 
But first our broadswords tasted blood. 
A surer victim still I know, 
8«tPoffered to the anspioions Mow: 
A apy has sought my umd this morn, 
No ev« shall witness his reUimi 
My followers guanl each pass's mos 
To enst, to westward, and to southf 



Bed Murdoch, bribed to bo his midop 
Has cham to lead his steps asiM, 
Till, in deep path or ding|e brown^ 
He light on those shall bring him doWB»— 
But see, who comes his news to show! 
MaUse ! what tidings of the foe?" 

vm. 

*< At Donne, o'er man^ a spear and glalre^ 
Two barons proud their banners wave, 
1 saw the Moray's silver star. 
And marked the sable pale of Mar.**— 
<* By Alpine's soul, high tidings those! 
I love to near of worthy foes. 
When move they on?" — ** To<morrow's noott 
Will see them here for battle bonne." 
« Then shall it see a meeting stera I 
But, for the place — say, couldst thoo lean 
Nought of the firiendly clans of Earn? 
Strengthened by them, we well might bide 
The baule on Benledi's side.— . 
Thou couldst not?— well! Clan-Alpine's meft 
Shall man the Trosach's shaggy glen; 
Within Loch-Katrine's gorge went fight. 
All in our maids' and matrons' sight. 
Each for his hearth and househda fire, 
Father for child, and son for sire, 
Louver for maid beloved ! — but why- 
is it the breeze affects mine eye? 
Or dost thou come, ill-omened tear, 
A messenger of doubt and fear? 
No ! sooner may the Saxon lance 
Unfix Benledj from his stance. 
Than doubt or terror can pierce thraogb 
The unyielding heart of Roderick Dhu! 
Tis stubbora ss his trosty Urge.— 
Each to his post!— all know their charge."— 
The pibroch sounds, the bands advance. 
The broadswords gleam, the banners danae. 
Obedient to the chiefUin*s glance. 
I turn me firom the martial roar. 
And seek Coir-Uriskin once more. 

DL 

Where is the Douglas*— he is gone; 
And Ellen sits on Uie gray stone 
Fast by the cave, and makes her moan; 
While vainly Allan's words of cheer 
Are poured on her unheeding ear.— 
<« He will return— dear lady, trust! 
With joy returar-he will— he most 
Well was it time to seek, afior. 
Some rrfuge from impending war. 
When e'en Clan-Alpine's nidged swarm 
Are cowed by the approaching storm. 
I saw their boats, with many a light. 
Floating the live-long yesteraieht. 
Shifting like flashes oarted forUi 
By the red streamers of the north; 
I marked at mora how dose they ride, 
Thick moored by the lone islet's side. 
Like wild ducks couching in the fen. 
When stoops the hawk upon the oleiii 
Since this rode race dare not abide 
The peril on the main-land side. 
Shall not thy noble failier's care 
Some safe retreat for thee prepare?*^— 



*< No, Allan, no! pretext so kind 
My wakeful terrors could not blind. 
When in such tender tone, yet iffcvn^ 
Douglas a pntiog bleasing gm«, 
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The tear that riiitened in hit ej^ 
Drowned no^ia purpoae fixed and high. 
My fool, thd^;h temiDtne and weak. 
Can im^ie his, e'en as the lake, 
Itaelf distnrbed bv diehteit stroket 
Refleett the inyulnerable roek. 
He hears report of battle rife. 
He deems himself the eause of strife. 
I saw him redden when the theme 
TnmCMd, Allan, on thine idle dream, 
Of Maleolm Gnsme in fetters bonnd. 
Which I, thou saidst, about liim woand. 
Think'st thoa he trowed thine omen aught? 
Oh no! *twaa apprehensive thou^t 
For the kind youtli, — for Roderick lo»— 
(Let me be just) that iHend so true; 
In danger both, and in our cause! 
Minstrel, the Douglas dare not fMiuse. 
Why else that solemn warning given, 
'If not on earth, we meet in heaven?' 
Why else, to Cambus-Kenneth's iSuie, 
If ere return him not again, 
Am I to hie and make me known? 
Alas! he goes to Scotland's throne. 
Buys iiis mends* safety with his own$« 
He eoes to do — what I had done, 
HaaDouglas' daughter been liis son!" 
XI. 

▲LLAir. 

** Nay, lovely EUen!— dearest, nay! 
If aught should his return delay, 
He only named yon holy fane. 
As fitting place to meet again. 
Be sure ne's safe; and for the Gneme, 
Heaven's blessing on his gallant name! 
My visioned sight may yet prove true. 
Nor bode of ill to him or you. 
When did my gifted dream bMjuile? 
Think of the stranger at the isle, 
And think upon the harpinn slow, 
Tliat presaged this approaching wo! 
Sooth was my prophecy of fear; 
Believe it when it augurs cheer. 
Would we had left this dismal spot! 
Ill-luck still haunts a foiry srot 
Of such, a wond'rous tkle 1 know — ■ '; 
Dear lady, change that look of wo! 
My harp was wont thy grief to cheer.** 

XLUEir. 

* Well, be it as thou wilt; I hear. 
But cannot stop the bursting tear." 
The minstrel tried his sim^e art. 
Bat distant fiff was Ellen's heart. 

XIL 

BALLAD. 
ALICB BBAITD.* 

Mmtt it is in the good green wood. 

When the mavis* and merief are singing. 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds am in 

And the hooter's horn is rii^ng. 
« O Aliee Brand, my native land 

Is lost Sat love of you; 
And we must hold by wood and wold. 

As outlaws wont to do. 

<« O Alioe, Iwas for all thy locks so bright. 
And 'twas all for thine eyes so blue. 

That on the night of our luckless fiight, 
Thy brother bold I dew. 



tBlaeUihL 



'< Now must I teach to hew the betah. 

The hand that held the g^ve. 
For leaves to spread our lowly bed. 

And stakes to fence our caive. 

*< And, for vest of pall, thy fingers mall. 

That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must shear from the slaughtered dtttp 

To keep the cold away." 

« O Richard ! if mv brother died, 

*Twas but a fatal chance; 
For darkling was the battle tried, 

And fortune sped the lance. 

*' If pall and vair no more 1 wear. 

Nor thou the crimson sheen. 
As warm, well say, is the nisset grqr. 

As gay the forest green. 

** And, Richard, if our lot be hard. 

And lost thy native land. 
Still Alice lias her own Richard, 

And he his Alice Brand."— 
- XUL 

BALLAD GOBTnrcnai. 
*Tis meny, tis meny in good green wood. 

So blith lady Alice is singing; 
On the beech's pride, and oak's brown aide^ 

Lord Richaro's axe is ringing. 

Up spoke the moody elfin king. 

Who won'd within the hill,— ' 
Like wind in the poreh of a rained church. 

His voice was ghostly shrilL 

'< Why sounds yon stroke on beach and oik» 

Our moonlight circle's screen? 
Or who comes here to chase the deer. 

Beloved of our elfin queen ?8 
Or who may dare on wold to wear 

The fairies* fatal green ?» 

** Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 

For thou wert christened man;io 
For cross or sin thuu wilt not fly, 

For muttered word or ban. 

** Lay on him the curse of the withered heart. 

The curse of the sleepless eye; 
Till he wish and prAy that his life would par^ 

Nor yet find leave to die." 
XIV. 

BALLAD CO a i' lBUmi . 

'TIS meny, 'tis merry in good green wood. 

Though the birds have stilled their ainguigf 
The evening blaze doth Alice raise. 

And Richard is fiiggots bringing. 

Up Urgan starU, that hideous dwarf, 

Beiore lord Richard stands, 
And, as he crossed and blessed himsd^ 
«' 1 fear not sign," quoth the grisly elf, 

'< That is made with bloody hands.*^^ 

But out then spoke she, Alioe Brand, 

That woman void of fear,— 
** And if there's blood upon his hand, 

'TIS but the blood of deer."— 

<* Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 

It cleaves unto his hand. 
The stain of thine own kindly blood. 

The blood of Ethert Brand." 

Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 

And made the noly sign,— 
«« And if there's blood on RiehHrd*k hand, 

A q^otlcaa hand is mine. 
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** And I eonmre diee, demoa el( 

Bj him wLo demom fear, 
To ■kov uf whenoe thou art thjadf^ 

And what thine errand here?^'— 

XV^^ 

*< ^rit meriy, lis merry in fiuiy land. 

When iaiiy birds are tinging, 
When the eoort doth ride by their mooareh'i aide. 

With bit and bridle ringing: 

* And pyly ihinea the fairy land 

But all It glittening thow," 
Like the idle f^eam that December's beam 
Can dart on lee and snow. 

** And fiiding like that varied gleam, 

la oar ineonttant tliape. 
Who now like knight and lady teem. 

And now like dwarf and ape. 

" It waa between the nisht and day. 

When the taiiy king hat power, 
Thnt I tank down in a sinful fray. 
And, 'kwixt life and death, was snatehed avij 

To the joylett elfin bower. >> 

** But wiat I of a woman boM, 

Who thriee my brow dunC aign, 
I might regain my mortal mold. 

At lair a form as thine.*' 

She eroaaed him once, the crotaed him twice^ 

That lady wat to brave; 
The fimier grew hit n>blin hne. 

The darker grew the cave. 

She erviaed him thrice, tliat hdy bold{ 

Hr ruse beneath her hand 
The fiureat knight on Scottiah mold, 

Her brother, Elhert Brand! 

Henj it it in good green wood. 
When the mavis uid merie are tinging, 

Bot menrier were they in Donfermline gray. 
When all the bells were ringing. 

XVL 
Jnat aa the nunatrel aonndtwere ttaid, 
A ttoa n g er climbed the tteepy glade; 
His martial tte|», hit ttately mien. 
Bit hunting tait of Lincoln green, 
Uia ea|^ pence, remembrance claima— 
Tit Snowdoan*t knight, *tit James Fits-Jamea» 
EUen beheld as in a dream. 
Then, starting, tcaree tnppreaaed a tcream: 
** O atnnger fin tuch hour of fear. 
What evil hap hat brou^t thee here.'" 
** An evil hap! how can it be. 
That bidt me look again on tMf 



ST. 



promise bound, my former /Jide 
[et tut hetimea thit morniii{( i*re. 



And ORMabaUed, over bank rt£. koume. 
The bappy path of my retur V* 
*• The himt^ radil-'what! uja he nought 
or wnv, of aatUe to be fouf^i, 
Ofgumried past .'*'•—<* Ko, t/ rny fiuth! 
Xor anw I aught could ar ^ar tsathe." 
•* O! haaie tUje, Allaj, 10 4jt kern,— 
Tooder hit lrfifa>t I djfc^.tk; 
Lenm thoo Lit pKrp'iw.., tjjA conjure 
Tbtt be wi'l (Vj'Jc Ohs t.ruger tura!— 
What pronip'jf d tiie<. Jji^puj man? 
The meanett nrf au /jrirxnck*t clan 
Had not been hriMBd Iff love or fiair, 
Unkaown to km to (nidi then hare.**— 



xva 

** Sweet BUen, dear my life mutt be. 

Since it it worthy care from thee; 

Yet life 1 hold but idle breath. 

When love or honour't weighed with death. 

Then let me profit by my chance. 

And tpeak my purpose bold at once. 

I come to bear thee from a wild. 

Where ne*er before such blossom imiled| 

By thit toft band to lead thee &r 

From frantic tcenet of feud and war. 

Near Bocbattle my hortet wait, 

They bear ut toon to Stirling gate: 

111 place thee in a lovely bower, 

111 euard thee like a tender flower—'* 

" Oh, huth, tir knight! twere female art 

To my I do not read thy heart; 

Too much, before, my telfith ear 

Waa idly toothed my praite to hear. 

That fetal bait hath lured thee back. 

In deathful hour, o'er dangerous track! 

And how, O how, can I atone 

The wreck my vanity brought onr* 

One way remaint— ra tell him all^- 

Yea! itruggliiifl; botom, fiirth it thall! 

Thou,- whote ogbt folly heart the bUme, 

Buy diine own pardon with thy thame! 

But firtt— my feiher ia a man 

Outlawed and exiled, under ban; 

The price of bleed ia on his head, 

With me twere in&my to wed.— 

Still wouldst thou speak'— ihen hear thetmk 

ntx-JameiL there it a noble youth,— 

If yet he it!— ezpoted for me 

And mine to dread extremity— 

Thou hatt the tecret erf* my heart; 

Forgive, be generous, and depart** 

xvni. 

Fitz-Jamet knew every wily train 

A lady't fickle heart to gain. 

But here he knew and felt them vain. 

There thot no glance from Ellen't ej% 

To give her tteadfatt tpeech the lie; 

In maiden confidence the ttood. 

Though mantled in her cheek the blood. 

And told her love with tuch a tigh 

Of deep and hopelett agony. 

At death had tealed her Malcolm't doom. 

And the mt torrowing on hit tomb. 

Hope vanithed from Fitz-Jaroet't eye, 

But not with hope fled tympathy. 

He proflered to attend her side. 

At brother would a titter guide. — 

*< O! UtUe know'tt thou Roderick's heart! 

Safer far both we i 



Safer far both we go apart 

O haate thee, and from Allan learn. 

If thou mav'tt trutt yon wily kern.f'^ 

With hand upon hit forehead laid. 

The conflict of hit mind to thade, 

A parting ttep or two he made; 

Then, aa tome thought had orotted his hnlB 

He paused, and turrod, and came again. 

XIX. 
" Hear, lady, ret, a parting word!->» 
It chanced in fight that my poor sword 
Preserved the Gfe of Scotland's lord. 
Thia ring the grateful monarch gr.ve. 
And bade, when 1 had boon to crave. 
To bring it back, and boldlv cUum 
The raeompaiiaa that I woold t ~ 
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WSkuk, I tmno eouitlf lofd, 

Bot one who lives hj IttMe and twofd, 

WboM cattle it hit belin and ihleld^ 

Hit lordthip the embattled field. 

What from a prinee ean I demand. 

Who neither reolL of tiate nor lanaf 

Ellen, thy hand— the ring it thine^ 

Eaeh cawd and nther kiwwt the agn* 

Seek Uioa the king without delagrf 

Thit tigpnet thall teeure thr waji 

And elaim tinr tuit, wluiteVr it l»e. 

As nmtom ofhit pledge to me.**-^ 

He plaeed the colden cirelet on. 

Panted— kitted lier hand — and then Wat gone. 

The aged minttrel ttood agfaatt. 

So hattilgr Fits-Jaraet thot patt. 

He joined hit raide, and wending down 

The ridcet of the mountain brown, 

Aeroit the ttream thc^ took their waj. 

That joint Loek-Katrine to Achray. 

XX. 

All in the Trotaeh'i glen wai ttill. 
Noontide was deeping on the hfH: 
Sudden hit suide whooped looA and high— 
** Murdoch fwat that a nsnal cryf" 
He ttammered forth, — ** f shoot to teare 
Yon raven from hit dainty fare.'* 
He looked— ^e knew the raven't prey, 
Hit own brave tteed: — *< Ah ! gallant gray! 
For thee— for me, perchance— *t%ere well 
We ne*er had left the Trotach't deU. 
Mowdoch, mo«>e flrtt— but tilentiy; 
Whittle or whoop, and thou thalt die.'* 
Jealous and tullen on they ftred. 
Eaeh lilent, each upon hit guara. 

XXL 
Now wound the path itt dizzy ledge 
Around a precipioe't edse. 
When lo! a watted female form, 
Blighted by wrath of tun and storm. 
In tattered weedt and wild array. 
Stood on a oliiT betide the way. 
And glancing round her rettleu eye. 
Upon the wood, the roelc, the tky, 
Seemed nought to mark, yet all to spy. 
Her brow wat wreathed with gaudy broom; 
With Ketture wild the waved a plume 
Of feaUien, which the eaglet fling 
To orai^and cliff from datky wing; 
Such tpoilt her desperate ttep had tought, 
Where tcaree wat tooting for the goat. 
The tartan piaid the firtt descried. 
And thrieked till all the rockt replied; 
At loud the laughed when near they drew. 
For then the lowland garb the knew; 
And then her handt the wildly wrung, 
And then the wept, and then the tung.— 
She tong^-the voioe, in better time. 
Perchance to harp or lute might chime; 
And now, though itraiued and rourikcned, ttil 
Bong wildly tweet to dale and hilL 

XXQ. 

■OH*. 

«* They bid me ileep, they bid me pny. 
They My my brun it warped and wrui 

I aumot deep on hi^snd brae, 
I cannot pray in highland ton^e. 

But were i now where Allan didet^ 

Or heard my native Devan*t udea, 

So tweedy would I rett, and pray 

TImI iKtven would eloce my wiiiuy day I 



*• nVat thus ny hair th^ bade me briid. 
They bade me to the church repair; 

It wat my bitdal mom, they tald. 
And my true love would meet me tterftaw 

But wo betide the cruel cuile. 

That drowned in blood tne morning imile! 

And wo betide the iaiiy dream! 

I only waked to tob and teream." 

xxin. 

« Who it thit maid? what meant her lay? 

She hovert o'er the hollow way. 

And iluttert wide her mande gt«y, 

At the lone heron mreads his wing, 

By twilight, o'er a haunted spring." 

«< Tis Kanehe of Devan," Mnrdodi said, 

** A erased and captive lowland maid, 

Ta'en on the mom she was a bride. 

When Roderick forayed Devan side. 

The gav brideKroom resistance made. 

And felt our chief's unconqnered blade. 

1 marvel she Is now at lam. 

But oft she tcapes from Maudlin's chai^ 

Hence, brain-sick fool!" — He raited hit boWs 

** Now, if thou ttrikest her but one blow, 

ni pitch thee from the cliff at far 

At ever peatant pitched a bar." 

« Thankt, champion, thankt ! " the manine itie^ 

And pretted her to Fitz-James's side. 

'* See the gray pennons I prepare, 

To seek my true-love through the air! 

I will not lend that savage groom, 

To break his fall, one downy plume! 

No!— deep among disjointed stones. 

The wolves shall bstten on his bones^ 

And then shall his detested plaid. 

By bush and brier in mid air stud. 

Wave forth a banner fidr and free. 

Meet signal for their reveliy." 

xxiv: 

*' Hush thee, poor maiden, and be ttiUI' 
«0! thou look'st kindly, and 1 wiU. 
Mine eye has dried anu wasted been. 
But still it loves the Lincoln green; 
And though mine ear is all unstrung. 
Still, still it loves the lowland tongue. 

For O, my sweet William was forester tPK^ 

He stole poor Blanche's heart awsy ! 
His coal it was all of the green wood hne^ 

And so bUthly he triU«d the lowland lay! 
« B was not that I meant to tell- 
But thou art wise, and guessest wdL" 
Then, in a low and broken tone. 
And hurried note, the song went on. 
Still on the dansman, feartully. 
She fixed her apprehendve eye; 
Then turned it on the knieht, and then 
Her look glanced wildly o\r the glen. 

XXV. 
" The toils are pitched, and the stakes ar9 aet. 

Ever sing merrily, merrily; 
The bows ttiey bend, and the knives they whet. 

Hunters live so cheerily. 

It was a stsg, a stag often,* 

Bearing his branches stutdily; 
He came stately down the rlen. 

Ever sing hs«di1y, hanlily. 

It was there he met with a wounded doe. 

She was bleeding deathfollj; 
She warned him of the toils below, 

O, so faithfully, fcithfully ! 
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•<He ]miI an eye^ and he ooqld heed* 

Ever sliii^ wsnlr, wwilTf 
Be had a foot, and ha aoald ip a ed > 

Hnnlart wi^ ao nairovlj.'' 

XXYI. 
Fitis« c9*U mind vai passion-toand. 
When Ellen'f hinU and fears vera loati 
Bat Mwdoeh's shout suspieion wroueht, 
And Blanche's soog eonTietioo broa§jnit<^- 
Not like a stag that spies tiie snare. 
Bat lion of the hant aware, 
He waved at (»ee his Made on hirii, 
«* Diadoae thy treaeher^r, or die!**-- 
Forth at foil speed the olaasman flew, 
But in his raee his bow he drew. 
The shaft just graied Fits-James's erest, 
And thrilled in Blanche's &ded breast- 
Murdoch of Alpine, prove thy speed. 
For ne'er had Alpine's son such need! 
With heart of fire and foot of wind. 
The fierce avenger is behind ! 
Fate judges of the rapid strife 
The forfeit death— the prize is life! 
Thy kindred ambush lies before, 
Cloae coached upon the heatheiy moor; 
Them eoold'st thou reach!— it may not be— 
Thine ambushed kin thou ne'er shaU see, 
The fiery Saxon nins on thee! 
— Resiadess speeas the deadly thrust. 
As lightning strikes the pine to dust; 
With fiiot and hand Fitz-James must strain. 
Ere he can win his blade min. 
Bent o'er the fallen, with fidcon eye, 
He grimty smiled to see him die; 
Then slower wended back his way, 
Where the poor maiden bleeding laf, 

XXVIL 
She Bate beneadi the birchen tree. 
Her elbow resting on her knee{ 
She had withdrawn the fiital shaft, 
And gaxed on it, and feebly laughedi 
Her wreath of broom and feathers gniy, 
Dsgried with Uood, beside her Uy. 
Theknight, to stanch the life-stream tried,— 
>«Slnn«er, it is in vain!" she cried, 
■•This bour of death has given me more 
Of reason's power than jears beforei 
For, as these ebbing veins deeay. 
My frenxied visions fade eway. 
A helpless injured wretch 1 me. 
And something tells me in thine eye. 
That thon wert my avenger bom. 
Secat thou this C|ress?"— O! still I've wom 
This little tress of yellow hair, 
TliroQgh danger, fiwnsy, and despair! 
It o«ae was bright and clear as thme. 
But blood and tears have dimmed iu shine* 
I will not tell thee when twas shred. 
Nor from what guiltless victim's bead — 
My brain would turn! — but it shall warn 
Like plumage on thy helmet brave. 
Till sun ami wind shall bleach the stain. 



And thou wilt bring it me again.— 
I waver stilt O Uod! more bright 
Let reason beam her parting light! 
O! by thy knighthooa's honoured sigm 
And fi>r thy lue preserved by mine. 
When thou shalt see a darksome man. 
Who boasu him chief of Alpine's dan. 
With tartans broad and shadoin^ plume, 
4nd hand df blood, and brow of gbom. 



Be thy heart bold, thy weanon itroqg. 
And wreak poor Blanche ofDevan^ wrong! 
They watch for thee by pass and fell— 
Avm'd the path— O GodPfac^cU!" 

XXVSSL 
A kindly heart had brave Fits-Jamet; 
Fast poured bis eye at pity's claims. 
And now. with mingled grief and ire. 
He saw the murdered maid expire. 
" God, in my need, be my reliefl 
As I wreak this on yonder chief r' 
A lock from Blanche's tresses foir 
He Mended with her bridegroom's hair| 
The mingled braid in blood he died. 
And placed it on his bonnet side: 
" By Him whose word is truth! I swear. 
No other fiivoor will I wear. 
Till this sad token I embrue 
In the best Mood of Roderick Dhu! 
—But bark! what means yon fidnt halloof 
The chase is op,— but they shall know, 
The atttat bay'* a dangerous foe." 
Barred from the known but gutfded way, 
Throo|h copse aid cliffs Fitx-Jamea mnat 
And oft must change his desperate tivok. 
By stream and precipice tum'd back* 
Meaitlesa, fotigued, and faint, at length. 
From lack of food and loss or strengtt^ 
He couched him in a thicket hoar, 
And thought his toils and perils o*cr: 
** Of all my rash adventures past. 
This frantic foat must prove the last! 
Who e'er so mad but might have guessed. 
That aU this highUnd hornet's nest 
Would muster up in swarms so soon 
As e'er thev heard of bands at Doune' 
Like bloodnooods now they search me oot,-^ 
Hark, to the whistle and the shout! 
If ftrther through the wilds 1 go, 
I only fall upon the foe; 
111 couch me here till evening gray. 
Then darkling try my dangerous way."-^ 

XXIX. 
The shades of eve come slowly down. 
The woods are wrapped in deeper brow% 
The owl awakens from her deu. 
The fox is heard upon the felli 
Enough remains of^g^immering light. 
To guide the wanderer's steps mfjbif 
Yet not enough from for to snow 
His figure to the watchful foe. 
With cautious step, and ear awake. 
He climbs the crag, and threads the hitkei 
And not the summer sdstice, there. 
Tempered the midnight mountain air. 
But every breeee, that swept the wold. 
Benumbed his drenched limba with acM. 
In dread, in danger, and alone. 
Famished and chilled, through wm Mnkiiowi^ 
Tangled and steep, he journeyed ouf 
TiU, as a rook's huge point he turned, 
A watcb-fiare close beside him burned. 

XXX. 

Beside its embers red and clear, 
Basked, in his plaid, a moontaineeri 
And up he sprung, with sword in hand,— 
<« Thy name and purpose! Saxon, stand!** 
«« A atntnnr.*^— '' What dost thou rsquim^* 
** Best and aguide, and food and firm 
My life** bes^ my path is lost, 
The gale bai chiUedmy limbt with frost." 
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« Art tboa a friend to Roderick?"!—" No*»*— 

««Tiioa darest not odl thyself a fyci** 

**l dare! to Um and all the band 

He brings to aid his marderoos hand.** 

<«Bold words!— bat, though the beast of gnus 

The privilege of ohase may cUiniy 

Thoog^ spaoe and law the stsg we lend, 

Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend. 

Who ever recked where, how, or when. 

The prowling fox was trapped and slain ^* 

Thus treacheroas scoots,— yet sure they lie. 

Who say thou earnest a seeret spy!"— 

" They do, by heaven ! —Come R-^-- =-• 

And d his dan the boldest two. 

And let me but till morning rert, 

I write the fidsehood on their crest**-- 

«' If by the blsxe I mark aright. 

Thou bearest the belt and spur of knight" 

** Then by these tokens may*st thou know 



xxxr. 

Re gave him of his hizhlaod cheer. 

The hardened flesh of mountain deer;^ 

Dry fuel on the fire he laid. 

And bade the Saxon share his plaid. 

He tended him like weloome guest, 

Then thus his further speech addressed. 

" Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 

A clansman bom, a kinsman true; 

Each word against his honour spoke 

Demands of me avenging stroke; 

Yet more,— upon thv &te, 'tis said, 

A mighty augury is laid. 

It rests with me to wind my horn, — 

Thou aK with nomben overborne; 

It rests with me, here, brand to brand. 

Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand: 

But, not for clan, nor kindred's cause. 

Will I depart from honour's laws; 

To assail a wearied man were shame, 

And stranger is a holy name; 

Guidance and rest, and food and fire, 

In vain he never must require. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day; 

Myself will guide thee on the way. 

O'er stock and stone, through watch and ward. 

Till past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard. 

As fiar as CoiUntogle's ford; 

PVom thence thy warrant is thy sword.** 

** 1 take thy courtesy, by heaven. 

As fredy as tis nobly given!"— 

<« Well, rest thee; for the bittern's try 

Sings us the Uke's wild InUaby."— 

With that he shook the gathered heath. 

And spread his plaid upon the wreath; 

And the brave foemen, side by side, 

Imj peaeefiil down like brothen tried. 

And dent until the dawning beam 

Parplfld the mountain and the stream. 



r. 

TBI COXBAT. 
L 

FAim as Ihe earliest beam of eastern licfat. 
When first, br the bewildered pilgrim spie^ 

It smiles upon tlie dreary brow or ni^t, 
And silven o'er the torrent's fbamiqg tide. 

And li|^ts the fisarfnl path OB mountais sMbi 



Fdr as that beam, although the firiresi fiur. 
Giving to horror graee, to danger pride^ 

Shine martid nnth, and courtesy's brislrt atar^ 
Throorii all the wr«ekful storms that dmid th« 
toowof war. 

U. 
That eariy beam, so fiur and sheen. 
Was twinkling through the hand 



When, rousing at its gKmmer red. 
The warriora lett their lowly bed. 
Looked out upon the dapplra sky. 
Muttered their soldier matins by. 
And then awaked their fire, to steal. 
As short and itide, their soldier meaL 
That o'er, the Gad* around him threw 
His graceful pUid of varied hue, 
And« true to promise, led the way. 
By thicket green and mouotdn gray. 
A wildering path!— They winded now 
Along the precipice's brow. 
Commanding the rich scenes beneath. 
The windings of the Forth and Teith, 
And dl the vales between that lie. 
Till Stiriing's turreU melt in sky; 
Then, sunk in copse, their fitithest gTane> 
Gdned not the length of horseman's lance. 
I "Twas oft so steep, the foot was faia 
Asdstance from the hand to gdn; 
So tangled oft, that, bursting tliroueh,. 
Each luiwthorn shed her showers of dew^ 
That diamond dew,, so pure and dear. 
It rivds dl but beauty's tear! 

in. 

At length they came where, stem and stocy^ 
The hill sinlu down upon the deep. 
Here Yennaahar in silver flows. 
There, ridge on ridee, Benledi rosei 
Ever the hollow path twined on. 
Beneath steep bank and threatening stoiW| 
An hundred men mi^t hold the post 
With hardihood against a host 
The rugged mountain's scanty eloak 
Was dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak. 
With shingles bare, and cliffs between. 
And patches bright of bracken green. 
And heather black, that waved so high. 
It hdd the copse in rivalrr. 
But where the lake dept deep and still. 
Dank osiers frineed the swamp and hill| 
.\nd oft both patn and hill were torn. 
Where wintry torrents down had l>one^ 
And heaped upon the cumbered land 
Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 
So toilsome was the road to trace. 
The guide, abatins; of his pace. 
Led uowlv through the pass's jaw j, 
And askea Fitz->nunes, oy what strange mmm 
He sought these wilds, traversed by finr. 
Without a pass from Roderick Dbn, 
IV* 
Brave Gael, my pass, in dan^ertried. 
Hangs in my bdt, and by my side; 
Yet, sooth to tell," the Saxon said, 
■■ I dreamed not now to ddm its dd. 
When here, Imt three chiys dnce, I < 
Bewildered in ponoit of game. 
All seemed as peaceful and as stiD, 
As the mist dumbering on yon hill; 
Thy dangerous chief was then afiir. 
Nor soon expeeted baek fixim war. 



• Tke Scotdch highluufer edlf liimMir OoeL cr Oval, 
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Thus Mid, at leMt, mj momitaiii giiide, 
Thoof^ deep, po^anee, the vilUun Ued.** 
•Yet whv a Keond veatnre try?"— 
«• A -»»«<»• thou, and aak ne why! 
Mcrvu <«r free ooone by saoh fixed eaofe, 
As gives the poor meehanie laws? 
Enmish, 1 tooght to driTe away 
The l»y hours of peaeefnl dayi 
SUdht eanae will then sniRce to guide 
A tally's free fiMlsteps fiu> and wide,— 
A fiOeoD flowD, a gnj-hoaud ttrayed. 
The meny glanee ofmountain maidi 
Or, If a path be daneerous koown, 
Tlie danger^ teif is lure alone. *^— 

T. 
•« Thy aeeret keep, I urge thee notr- 
Yet, ere again ye sought this spot. 
Say, heara ye nought oflowland war. 
Aninst Chuft-Alpine, raised by Marf *' 
««Nq, by mr word; of bands prepared 
To guard king James's sports I beard) 
Nor doubt I aught, but, when they hear 
This muster of the mountaineer. 
Their pennons will abroad be flung. 
Which else in Uoune had peaeefufhung.'* 
« Free be they fluns! — ^for we were loth 
Their silken folds Miould feast the moth. 
Free be they flung! as free shall wave 
OsD-Alpine's pine in banner brave. 
But, stranger, peaceful sinee you came, 
BcwiMbred in the mountain game. 
Whence tlie bold boast br which you show 
yiefa-Alpine*s vowed and mortal fo6?" 
*' Warrior, but yester-mom 1 knew 
Koogfat of thy chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlawed desperate man. 
The chief of a rebellious clan. 
Who, in the regent's court and light. 
With ruflSan dsij^r subbed a knight: 
Yet this alone might from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart." 

VL 
Wrolfafiil at such arraignment foul, 
Dssk loured the clansman's sabks scowl. 
A space he paused, then sternly said, 
** And bearo'it thpu why he drew his blade? 
Heacd'st thou that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick's vengeance on liis foe? 
What reeked the chieftain if he stood 
On hi^iland heath, or Holy-Rood? 
He righu such wrong where it is given. 
If it were in the court of heaven." 
" Still was it outrager-jret lis true. 
Kot then claimed sovereignty his dde; 
While Albany, with freble hand, * • 

Ifeld borrowed truneheon of command,^ 
The young king, mewed in Stirling tower, 
Waa stranger to re9{>ect and power. 
But then, thy chieftain's robber life! 
Winning mean prvy by causeless strife. 
Wrenching from niiped lowland swain 
Hi^berds and harvest reared in vain, — 
Methinka a soul, like thine, should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne." 

vn. 

The Gad bdield him grim tl^ while, 
And answered with disdainful smile,^* 
" Saxon, from yonder mountain Ugh, 
I mafked thee send delighted eyeu 
Fkr to the aonth and east, where lay, 
Brtsadsd in ro e ce s i i o n gay, 



Deep waving fields and pastnres green, 
Witn gentle slopes and groves bHveeni 
These fertile plains, that ipftened vale, 
Wei« once the birthright of the Gael| 
The stranger came with iron hand. 
And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where dwell we now? See, ruddy twiall 
Cmg over crag, and fell o'er felL 
Ask we this savage hill we tread. 
For fattened steer or household hreadf 
Ask we for flocks these diingles dry, 
And well the mountain misht reply,— 
* To you. as to your sires <» yore. 
Belong the target and clMrman! 



I give yon shelter in mi breast, 

Your own good bUdes most win the imL* 

Pent in this fortress of the noith, 

Think'st thou we will not sally forth. 

To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend tlie prey? 

Ay, by my soull— While on von pudii 

The Saxon rears one shock or graini 

While, often thousand herds, there iCnjs 

But one along yoa river's maxe. 

The Gad, of plain and river heir. 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem lus shared 

Where live the mountain chiefs who hold. 

That plundering lowland fidd and fold 

Is aught but retribution true? 

Seek other cause "gdnst Roderick Dho." 

Vffl. 

Answered Fitz-James,~«* And, if 1 ioii|Ai^ 
Think'st thou no other could be brou|^ 
What deem ye of my path way-laid? 
My life given o'er to ambuscade?" 
" As of a meed to rashness due; 
Hadst thou sent warning ftur and troe, 
1 seek my hound, or falcon strayed, 
I seek, nod feith, a highland mud; 
Free hadst thou been to come and go| 
But secret path marks secret foe. 
Nor yet, for this, e'en as a spy, 
Hadst thou, unheard, been dToomed to die, 
Save to fulfil an augury. " 
" Well, let it pass; nor will I now 
Fresh cause ot enmity avow. 
To chafe thy mood and dond thy hrow. 
Enough, I am 1^ promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride: 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine's |^ 
In peace; but when I come agen, 
I come with banner, brand, and bow. 
As leader seeks his mortd foe. 
For love-lorn swain in lady's bower. 
Ne'er panted for the appointed hour. 
As ^ until before me stand 
This rebd chieftain and his band." 
IX. 
Have, then, thy wish!"— he whtsded shrill. 
And he was answered from the hill; 
Wild as the scream of the eorlieu. 
From crag to crag the signd flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and >pe>n> sod bended bowsy 
On right, on left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 
f^om shingles gray their lances stwC, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart^ 
The rashes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brad. 
And every ialBL of broom gives life 
To plaldoMFamor amed for strife. 
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Thm whUde cufiMMd the gkn 

At ODoe with ndl five In 

As if the ymwrnng hill»to heavoi 



A tohtemneao hom. had giyen. 
Wstehiog their Inder's beek and vill, 
AU nlent there they Aood , and attU^ 
like the Icoae engt whose thrateauig mmm 
Ley tottering o'er the hollow pass, 
As if an infiint*s touch eould am 
rheur hea di e ag paaaafe down tne ^wg^ 
With step and weapon forward f 



Upon the moantaio-aide thej hnn^. 

Tne moantaineer east glanee of pnde 

Along Benledi*s Unng side, . 

Then fixed his eye aaid wMt hrow 

Full on Ff(»4aiDee— «<Hbw aaj'st thoa Dowf 

Theae are Clan-Alpine's w a rriors tmei 

And, SazoD,-4 afld Boderiek Dha!** 

X. 
Fits-Jamea waa hn(ve>-*^rhoiigh to his heart 
The life-Uood thrilled with andden start. 
He manned himself with dauntless air» 
Retomed the ehief his hauafatj stare, 
His back against a roek he bore. 
And firmly placed his foot before. 
« Come one, eome all! this roek shall fly 
F^m its firm base as soon as I." 
Sir Boderiek mariLed— and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise. 
And the stem joy which warriors feel 
In foenaen worthy of their steeL 
Short space he stood-^then waved hta hand: 
Down sunk the disappearing band) 
Each warrior Tsnisbed where he stood. 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 
Sank brand and spear and bended bow. 
In osiers pale and copses low; 
It seemed as if their mother earth 



Had swallowed op her warlike birth. 
The wind's last breath had tossed in air. 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage &ir,— 
The next hut swept a lone hill side, 
Where heath aod fern were waring widei 
The son's last elanee was glinted baak« 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jnok,— - 
The next, all onreflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold gray stone, 

XL 
FIta-James looked roand— yet scarce beliered 
The witness that his si^ raceiTedi 
Such apparition well might 
Ddttsion of a dreadful ' 



i he eyed. 
And to his look the chief replied, 
" Fear noughtr- nay, that I need not aay««> 
Bat doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou avt ny guest; 1 pledged my woad 
As fiur as Coilantogle ford: 
Nor would 1 call a clansoum'a brand 
For aid against one valiant hand. 
Though OB our strife Isy etenr Talo 
Bent by the Saxon firom the GnaL 
So more we on; I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant. 
Deeming this path yon might pursoe^ 
Without a pass from Boderiek Dhn.'« 
They moved.— I said FilB-Jamea wna bnML 
As ever knig^ thai bcMed f^ve; 
Tet dare not say, thai now his I ~ 
Kept 0D>itt wont and 



As, following Boderick's stride, ke drew 
That seeasing loneaooie pnthwsy tfaro^gi^ 
Which yet, 1^ fearful prooi; was itfs 
With lanees, that, lo take his life. 
Waited but signal from a guide. 
So late dishonoured and defied. 
Ever, by stealth, his eye sought i 
The vanished guardians of the gr 
And still, from copse and bcathei 
Fancy saw spear ssmI broadsword peep^ 
And in the plover's shrilly strain. 
The signal whistle beard again. 
Nor breathed be free tin for bdnad 
The pass was left; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 
Where neither tree nor tuft was seen. 
Nor rush, nor bush of broom was near» 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

XIL 

The chief in silence strode befotre, 

And reached that torrent's sounding Aore, 

Which, daughter of three mighty lakea^ 

From y ennaehar in silver breaks. 

Sweeps through th^ plain, and ceaadeas nAna 

On Bochastle the incNildering fines. 

Where Bome, the empress of the worid. 

Of yore her eagle wings unforied.* 

And here his course the chieftain staid. 

Threw down his target and his plaid. 

And to the lowland warrior said: 

* * Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich-Alpine has disehaiged his trust 

This murderous chief^ tms ruthless man. 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe^ through watch and ward^ 

Far past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steet, 

A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feeL 

See, here, all vantageless I stand. 

Armed, like thrselt; with single tirandjj* 

For this is Coilantogle ford. 

And thou must ke^ thee with thy swotd** 

XIIL 
The Saxon paused.— -'< I ne'er delated. 
When foeman bade me draw my bbde; 
Nay more, brave chief^ I vowecrthy f~ 
Tet sure thy fair and g^eoerous frith. 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserred: 
Can nought but blood our feud atone? 
Are there no means?"— ** No, strange 
And hear, — lo fire thy flagging zeal. 
The Saxon cause rests onluiy steel$ 
For yius RMke fete, by prophet bred 
Between tne tivins and tne dead: — 

Who spills the foremost foeman's life, . 
His party conquers in the strife.' ** 
" Then, by my word," the Saxon said, 
«< The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the clifl; 
There lies red Murdoch, stalk and stiC 
Thus frfte has solved her prophecy. 
Then yield to frte, and not to me. 
To James, at Stirling, let us go. 
When, if thou wilt be still hU foe. 
Or if the king Shan not «rree 
To iinnt thee grace and mvoar free, 
Iplight mine honour, oath, and word. 
That, to thy native streqgths reatursd. 
With each advantage shaft thou aland,. 
That aids thee now to goavd Uqr taoid.* 



THE LADY OH THB LAKE. 



Ill 



. nv. 

Dtek L'4iteiBf Buhed from Roderwk't eye— 

« Soars tliy preramption then to high, 
BecBoae a wreiolie<l fcem ye tlew. 
Homage lo name to Roderiok Dim? 
He jieMs not, he, to raaa nor fate! 
Thoft add'it bat fad to hbj hate: 
M7 rlttinflaan*! blood demanda revenge.-* 
Not yet prepared^-— By lieaven, I ehange 
My a>«ui^ and bold thy nOoor light 
As thai ^ aome vaia earpet'4Dight, . 
Who 111 deserved my ooorteoua care, 
Aod whose belt boaat it but to wear 
A bnid of his 6ur lady »• hair. "*- 
" 1 tbanlL thee, Roderiek, for the word! 
It aerves my heart. It ateeis my fwordi 
For I have awom, this braid to stain 
la the blest blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, tnwe, fiirewell! and, ruth, be gone I— 
Tet think not that by thee alone. 
Proud chief! can courtesy be shown; 
Thoi^ not finom copse, or heath, or eaini» 
Start at my whistle clansmen stem. 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee casL 
But fmr nolr-doubt not— which thoa vilt^-- 
Wc try this quarrel hilt to hilt."— 
Then each at ome his falchion drev. 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to siib, and stream, and plaiBy 
As what they ne'er might see again; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In duhiona strife they darkly dosed. 

XV. 

m find H then whh Roderick Dho, 
That OB the fidd his Urge he threw,« ' 
Whose brazen studs and tou^ bull-hide 
Had death ao often dashed aside; , 

For, trained abroad his arms to widd, 
FitWamea's blade was sword and shield.^ 
He practised every pass and ward. 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While leas expert, though stronger for, 

. The Gad maiataioed une<|ual war. 

; Three timea in dosing strife thev stoo^ 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood. 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierse Roderick fdt the fatd drdn, 
Aad showered his blows like wintry raiai 
And, aa firm rock, ar castle roof, 
Acainst the winter shower is proof^ 
The foe, invulnerable still. 
Foiled bis vUd inge by steady skiU; 
TilU at advantage U*en, his bnnd 
Farced Rodcriak's weapon froi9 his hfmd. 
And, backward borne upon the let. 

~ the proud chieitam to his knee. 



XVL 
« Now, yield ye, or, by Hhn who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade!" 
•« Thr threats, thy mercy, 1 defy ! 
Let rectvant yield, who fears to die."-* 
Uke adder darting from his dRI, « 

like wolf that dashes through the tpil} 
like moontain-eat who guasds her young, 
Full ntTits-James's throat»he sprung;* 
Becdved, but Rcked not of a wound. 
And locked his arms his foeman roundC' 
Now, callant Saxon, hold thiue own! 
NoowMkA's httd is round thee thrown! 

12 



That desperate graep thy firame might fied^ 
Through bars of |rsss and triple sted! 
They tug, they strain; — down, down, thcj go^ 
The^ael above, Fits-James bdow. 
The chieftdn's gripe his throat compressed. 
His knee was punted in his breast; 
His' dotte<l locks he backward threw, 
Acrou his brow his hand he drew. 
From blood and mist to dear his sight. 
Then gleamed doft his dagger bri^!<^ 
—But hate and fury ill supplied 
llie stream of life's exhausted Ude, 
And dl too late the advantage came. 
To turn the odds of deadly game; 
For while the dagger gleamed on high. 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled brdn and 9f9k 
Down came the blow; but in th^ heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath* 
The stru^inr foe may now undasp 
The &inUng cniers relaxina msp; 
Unwoundedfrom the dreadful dose. 
But breathless aU, Fit^-James arose. 

XVIL 

He !Utered thanks to heaven for life, 
Redeemed, unho|>ed, from desperate strifei 
Next 00 his foe lis look he cart. 
Whose every gasp appealed his last; 
In Roderick's gore be dipped the braid.— 
•* Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are deari^pddf 
Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 
The pnuse that fidth and vdour give.*^— 
With that he blew« bugle note. 
Undid the collar from iTis throat, 
Unbonnetted, and by the wave 
Sat down, his brow and hands to lava. 
Then fiuni afar are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet; 
The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln greeuf 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead. 
By loosened fdn, a saddled steed; ' 
Each onward held his headlons cowR, 
And by Fitz-4ames reined up his harse ■ 
With wonder viewed the bloody spot^— 
-— •< Bxclum not. callanu! question 1 ^ 
"Vou, Herbert and LufTness, alight. 
Am! bind the wounds of yonder knighl| 
Let Che gray pdfrev bear his wdght, 
W^ desuned for a &lrer frdgfat, 
And bring him on to Stirling strdght| 
I will before at better speed, ' 

To seek firesb horse and fitting weed. 
The sun rides high;— I must be booM 
To Ibe the aroher-game at noon; 
But lightly Bayard oleuiti the lea.^- 
De Yaux and Herf ies, follow me. 

xvin. 

«< Stand, Bayard, stand!"— the itae<|obi7«d^ 
\lQth arching neck and bended head|i 
And fAancing eye, aad quivering ear. 
As ifhe loved his lord to hear. * 

No foot FiifrJemesin stirrup staid. 
No grasp upon the saddle laid. 
But wreathed his leh hand in the idtoM^ 
And liditly boande#from the pldn. 

Xurnea on the horse his armea ha^ 
nd stirred his coon^ with the rtMl. r 
Bounded tha fiery steed in air, 
The rider sate erect 'and fidr. 
Then, Uke a bdt firom sted sraM-bow r 
\Fm-th lanehed, alonf Aa piua thaj j^ 
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Thej daihed that rapid tarrent throngb* 
ADd up Carhonie'ft hill they fl«^; 
Still at the gallop prieked the knight, 
HiB merry-men iollowed at ther might. ^ 
Alonr thy banks, twiftTeith! they nde. 
And m the raee they mock thy tide; 
Torry and Lendriek now are past. 
And Deanstown lies behind them east; 
They rise, the bannered towers of Doiiiie» 
They sink in distant woodland soon; 
Blair^Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire. 
They sweep like breeze through Oohtertyre; 
They mark just glance and disappear 
Tbe lofty brow of ancient Kier; 
They bathe their coursers' sweltering lidei^ 
Dark Forth ! amid thy sluggish tides. 
And on the opposing shore Uke ground. 
With plash, with scramble, and with bound. 
^Right hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Foiih! 
And soon the bulwark ol the north. 
Gray Stirling, with her towers and town, 
Upon their iteet career looked down. 

XIX. 

As up the flinty path they straibed. 
Sudden his steed the leader reined; 
A signal to his sc^uire'he flang. 
Who instant to his stirrup sprung: 
** Seest thou, De Vaux,'yon woodsma 
Who toWtiward holds the rocky way, 
Of stature tall and poor array? 
Mark^st thou the firm, yet active stride. 
With which he scales the mo<|ptain side? 
Know'st thou from whence he comes, or whom?'* 
•*i^o, hy my word; — a buriey groom 
He seeins, who in the field or chase 
A baron's train would nohly grace." 
« Out, out, De Vaux! can fear supply. 
And jealousy, no sharper eye? 
Afar, ere to the hill he drew. 
That stately form and step I knew: 
Like form in Scotland is not seen, ' 
Treads not such step on Scottish 
*Tis James off Douglas, by St. S 
The uncle of the banished eari. 
Away, away, to court^ to show 
The near approach of dreaded foe: 
The king asust stand upon his guard: 
Douglas and he must meet prepared.** 
*rhen right hand wheeled their steeds, and strait 
ThffT won the casde's postern gate. 

XX. 

The Douglas, who had bent his way 

From Cambus-Kenneth's abbey gray, % 

Now, as he climbed the rocky shcrf. 

Held sad eoramunion with himself: — 

« Yes! all is true my fears could firames 

A prisoner lies the noble Grvme, 

And fiery Roderick soon will feel 

The yengeippe of the royal steeL i 

I, only [, can ward their iat%. 

God gr«it the ransom come not latef 

The abbess hath her promise^iven, . 

My child shall be the bride oTheayens 

Be pardoned t»ne repining tear! 

For He, who gaye her, knoi^ how dear. 

How excellent!— but that is by, 

Andi^ow rajP business ii— 4o die. 

— ^Ye towers! within whose circuit dread 

A Douglas by his soyereign bled. 

And tkou, O sad pnd fatal mound ! 

That di hast heard the dcath-Mw muid,* 



As on the noblest of the land -jc 
Fell the stem headsman's bloody hand. 
The dungeon, block, and nameleu tomb 
Prepare, for Douglas seeks his doom! 
—But hark! what bliOi and ioUy peal 
Makes the Franciscan steeple red? 
And see! upon the crowded street. 
In motley groups what masquers meeil 
Banner aha pageant, pipe and dram. 
And merry morrice-dancers come. 
I euess, bv all this quaint array, 
Tne burners hold their sports to-day. >• 
James will be there; he loyea such show. 
Where the good yeoman bends his bow. 
And the toiuh wrestler Coils his foe. 
As well as where, in proud career. 
The high-bom tilter miyers spear. 
Ill follow to the oastle-pwrk. 
And play my prise: kin|; James shall 
If age has tamed these sinews stack. 
Whose force so oft, in happier dayk 
His boyish wonder loved to praise.** 

XXI. 
The castle |;ate8 were open flung, 
The ouiyenng drawbridge rocked and i 
And echoed loud the flinty street 
Beneath the coursers' clattering feet. 
As slowly down the deep descent 
Fair Scotland's king ano nohlef went. 
While all along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzza. 
And eyer James was bending low. 
To his white jennet's saddle bow, 
Dofiing his cap to city dame, 
Who smiled and blushed for pride and s hifw 
And well the simperer might be yain,"* 
He chose the fiiirest of the train. 
Qravely he greets each city sire. 
Commends each pageant's quaint atttre. 
Gives to the dancers thanks aloud. 
And smiles and nods upon the crow^ 
MTho rend the heavens with then- acdaima^ 
** LouK liye the commons' king, king Jamea!* 
Behind the king thronged peer and knight. 
And noble dame and danMel brirbt. 
Whose fiery steeds ill brooked the stay 
Of the steep street and crowded way. 
But in the train you might discern 
Dark lowering brow and visage stem; 
There nobles nftmmed their pride restrained 
And the mean burghers' joys disdained; 
And chiefs, who, hostage for their clan^ 
Were each from home a banished man. 
There thought upon their own gray towei^ 
Their waving woods, their feudal power. 
And deemed themselves a shameful pavt 
Of pageant whi^ they cuq|ed in heart* 

XXII. 

Now, in the castle-park, drew out 
Their chequered bands the joyous rootr 
piere morricers, with bell at heel, 
d blade in hand, their mazes wbeelf 
I chiq^ beftide tftb butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hoodn and aU liis band,^ 
Friar Tuck, i^th quarter-staff and cowl. 
Old Scathelocke, witl^ his suriy scowl, • 
Maid Marion, fiur as iron hone, 
Scariet, attd Mutdi, tod Liule Johai 
Their bugles challenge all that will. 
In archery to prove their skilL 
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The IkmAM bent a bow ol mig^t. 
Hit fint hmA centered in the white. 
And when to turn he shot ■gain, 
Hit leeond split the first in twain. 
From the king's hnnd nuist DongUs take 
A silver dnrt, the areher's stake) 
Pondljr he watehed, with waterjr eye. 
Some answering glanee of mnpathy,-* 
No kind emotion made reply! 
Indifierent as to areher wight. 
The aaonareh gave the arrow bright i^ 

XSLllL 
KqflMlear the ring! for, hand to hand, 
TlfVnly wrestlers toke their stand. 
Two o'er the rest superior rose, 
And praod demanded mightier foes. 
Nor ealled In vmin; for Dongas came. 
—For life ia Hugh of Larbert lame; 
Searee better John of Alloa's fare. 
Whom senseless home his comrades bear. 
Prize of the wrestling match, the king 
To Douglas gave a golden ring,i* 
While coldly glanced his eye of blue, 
As fnnen drop of wintry dew. 
Dooglas would speak^ bat in his breast 
His straggling soul his words suppn^ssed: 
Indignant then he tamed him where 
Thtsir arms the brawny yeomen bare. 
To hufl the massive bar in air. 
When each his utmost strenjgth had shown, 
The Doog^ rent an earth-fast stone 
From its deep bed, then heaved it high, 
And sent the fragment through the sky, 
A rood beyond the fivthest maskf^ 
And still in Stirling's royal park. 
The grsj-haired sires, who know the past. 
To stnngers point the Douglas-cas^ 
And monliae on the decay 
Of Scottish strength in modem day. 

XXIV. 
The vale with load applauses nmg. 
The Ladles' Rock sent back the dang. 
The king, with look unmoved, bestowed 
A purse well filled with pieces broad. 
Inoignant anliled the Douglas proud. 
And threw the gold among tlie crowd. 
Who now, with anxious wonder, scan, 
And sharper glance, thtf dark my man; 
Tin whispers rose among the Uirong, 
That heart so firce, and band so strong. 
Moat to the Dooglas' blood belong: 
The old men msiked, and shook the head. 
To see his hair with silver spread. 
And winked aside, and told each son 
OffeaU anon the English done. 
Ere Doos^ of the stalwart hand 
Was eziwd from his native land. 
The women praised his sutely form, 
Thoogh wrewed by many a winter's stoimi 
The yooth with awe and wonder saw 
Bis strength sur^asstn^ nature's law. 
Thus jodged, as is their wont, the crowd. 
Till manBar rose to clamours loud. 
Bat not a |toce fiK>m that proud ring 
Of peers wno cirsled round the kiub 
With Dooglas held communion kind, 
Or called tae banished man to mindf 
No, not from those who, at the chase, 
Once held his side the honoured plao% 
Bcgut his boaid, and, in the field, 
Foond Hfcty ondwn^ntb hia shield: 



For he whom royal eyes disown. 
When was his form to courtiers known? 

XXV. 
The monarch saw the gambols flag, 
And bade let loose a |^lant stag. 
Whose pride, the holidav to crown. 
Two favourite greyhounds should pull down. 
That venison nee, and Boordeaux wine 
Might serve the archery to dine. 
But Lufra, — whom from Douglas' side. 
Nor bribe nor threat could e'er divide. 
The fl^eetest hound in all the north, — 
Brave LaSm saw, and darted forth. 
She left the royal hounds mid way. 
And, dashing on the antlered prey. 
Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank. 
And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 
The king's stout huntsman saw the spott 
By strange intruder broken short, 
Came up, and, with his leash unbound. 
In anger struck the noble hound. 
— ^The Douglas had endured, that mom, 
The king's cold look, the nobles' scorn, 
And last, and worst to spirit proud. 
Had borne the pity of the crowd { 
But Lufira had been fondly bred 
To share his board, to watoh his bed, 
And otC would Ellen, Lufra's neck. 
In n.«iden glee, with gariands deck; 
They were such play-mates, that with nana 
Of Luira, Ellen's ima^ came. 
His stifled wrath is brimming high. 
In darkened brow and flashing eye; 
As waves before the bark divide. 
The crowd gave way before his stridei 
Needs but a buffet and no more, 
The mom lies senseless in his gore. 
Such blow no other hand could deal, 
Thoogh gauntleted in glove of stoeL 

XXVI. 
Then clamoured load the royal train. 
And brandished swords and staves ama 
But stern the bsron's waminr— *« Back! 
Back, on year lives, ye menial pack! 
Beware the Douglas!— Yes, behold. 
Ring James! the Doug^ doomed of dd. 
Ana vainly sought for near and fiff, 
A victim to atone the war: 
A willing victim now attends. 
Nor craves thy grace but for his friendi." 
— " Thus is my clemency repaid f 
Presumptuous lord!" the monardi said; 
<* Of thy mis-proud ambitious clan. 
Thou, James of Bothwell, wert the man. 
The only man in whom a foe 
My woman-mercy would not know; 
But shall a monarch's presence brook 



Injurious blow, and haughty look? 
What ho! the captain of our guard! 
Give the offender fitting ward. 



Break off the sports!— •'^r tomnlt voae^ 
And yeomen 'pu to bend their bows,-— 
"Break off the sports!"— he said, and firarwMi^ 
<' And bid oor horsemen clear the groaBd.** 

XXVIL 
Then uproar wild and misarrar 
Marred the &ir fiyrm of festal osy. 
The horsemen pricked amona the crowds 
Repelled by threats and insutt load; 
To earth are borne the old and weak. 
The timoroos fly, the woman ahriakf 
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With flint, with jhrft, with atsff, with bar. 
The hardier am turoaltuoas war. 
At cmee round Doaglas darkly sweep 
The royal spears in eirde deep, 
And slowly scale the pathway steept 
While on the rear in thunder pour 
The rabble with disordered roar. 
With grief the noble Douglas saw 
The eommoBS rise against the law. 
And to the leading soldier said, 
« Sir John of Hyodford ! *twas my blade 
That knighthood on tby shoulder laid) 
Fur that good deed permit me, then^ 
A word with these misguided men. 

xxvin. 

•< Hear, guntle friends! ere yet finr me 

Ye break the bands of fealty. 

My life, my honour, and my < 

1 tender free to Scotland's laws; 

Are these so weak as must reiuiire 

The aid of your misguided ire7| 

Or, if 1 suffer eaoaeless wrong. 

Is then my selfish rage so strong, 

My sense of publie weal so low. 

That, for mean vengeance on a fioe. 

Those diords of love I should unbind 

Which knit my eoontry and my kind? 

Oh no! believe, in yonder tower 

It will not sooth my captive hour. 

To know those spears our foes should dread. 

For me in kindred gore are red. 

To know, in fruitless brawl begun 

For me, that mother wails her son) 

For me, that widow's mate expires; 

For me, that orphans weep their sires. 

That patriots mourn insulted laws. 

And curse the Douglas for the cause. 

O! let your patience ward such ill. 

And keep your right to love me still !" 

XXIX. 
The crowd's wild fuiy sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 
With lifted hands and eyes, they prayed 
For blessings on his generous head, 
Who for his country felt alone. 
And prized her blood beyond his own. 
Old men, upon the verge of life. 
Blessed him who suyed the civil strife; 
And mothers held their babes on highg 
The seli^evoted chief to spy. 
Triumphant over wrong and ire. 
To whom the prattlers owed a sire: 
E'en the rough soldier's heart was moved: 
As if behind some bier beloved. 
With trailing arms and drooping head. 
The Douglas up the hill he led. 
And at the castle's batiled verge. 
With sighs resigned his honoiu«d charge. 

XXX. 
The offended monarch rode apart. 
With bitter thought and swelling heart, 
And would not now vouchsafe again 
Through Sliriing's streets to lead his train. 
" O Lennox, who would wish to rule 
This changeling crowd, this common fool? 
Hear'st thou," he said, ** the loud acclaim. 
With which thev shout the Douglas namef 
With like acdaim the vulgar throat 
Strained for king James their morning notat 
With like acclaim they hailed the day 
When firtt I broke the Dooglaa' -waj; 



And like acclaim would DouglaB greet. 
If he could hori me from my seat. 
Who o'er the herd would wish to reigi. 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain? 
Vain as the leaf upon the stream. 
And fickle as a changeful dream; 
FanUstic as a woman's mood. 
And fierce as finenzv's fevered blood* 
Thou many-headed monster thing, 
O! who would wish to be thy king!— 

XXXL 
'* But soft! what messenger of speed 
Spurs hitherward his panting steed? 
I guess his cognizance afar— 
What fronl our cousin, John of Mar?**— 
** He pravs, my liege, your sports keep boond 
Within the safe and guarded ground: 
For some foul purpose yet unknown,— 
Most sure for evil to the throne, — 
The outlawed chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Has summoned his rebellious crew; 
Tis said, in James of Botbwell's aid 
These loose banditti sUnd arrayed. 
The earl of Mar, this mom, from Doime^ 
To break their muster marched, and soon 
Your grace will hear of battle fought; 
But earnestly the earl besought. 
Till for such danger he provide. 
With scanty train you will not ride."— 

XXXII. 
*< Thou wam'st me I have done amisa,— 
I should have earlier looked to this; 
I lost it in this bustling day. 
— ^Retrace with speed thy former way; 
Spare not for spoiling of thy steed. 
The best of mine shall be thy meed. 
Say to our faithful lord of Mar, 
We do forbid the intended war; 
Roderick, this room, in single fight. 
Was made our prisoner by a knight; 
And Douglas hath himself and cause 
Submitted to our kingdom's laws. 
The tidings of their leaders lost 
Will soon dissolye the mountain host. 
Nor would we that the vulgar feel. 
For their chiefs' crimes, avenging steel. 
Bear Mar our message, Braco; fly!" — 
He turned his steed, — ** My liege, I hie. 
Yet, ere I cross this lily lawn, 
I fear the broad-swords will be drawn. •• 
The turf the flying courser spumed. 
And to his towers the king returned, 

XXXIU. 

ni with kine James's mood that day. 
Suited gay feast and minstrel lay; 
Soon were dismissed the courtly throngs 
And soon cut short the festal song. 
Nor less upon the saddened town. 
The evening sunk in sorrow down. 
The burghers spoke of civil jar. 
Of ramoured feuds and mountain wm*. 
Of Moray, Mar, and Roderick Dhu, 
All up in arms; — the Douglas too. 
They mourned him pent within tne hold, 
« Wliere stout eari William was of old,***— 
And there his word the speaker stud. 
And finger on his lip he laid. 
Or pointed to his dagger blade. 
But jaded horsemen, from the west. 
At evening to the castle pressed; 
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Aod bwj talkert nid thej bore 
Ttdinga of fight on KMrine't shore; 
At nooB the deadly fmj began. 
And Usted till the set of ran. 
Thus giddr mnumr shook the town, 
TIU cCMed the night ber pconoos brown. 



CA2IT0 TI. 
TBI ttlTAllD-BOOX. 

^Hi son awakening, through the smoky air 

Of the dark city, casU a sullen glance, 
Bmlng eaeh caitiiTto his task of care, 

Of sinfiol man the sad inheriUnee; 
Sammonin(|^ revellers from the lagging dance. 

And scaring nrovling robber to his den; 
Gilding on battled tower the warder's lance, 

And warning student pale to leave his pen. 
And yidd his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse of men. 

What Tarioua scenes, and, O! what scenes of wo, 

Are witnessed by that red and struggling beam ! 
The fevered patient, from his pallet low, 

Thnwigh crowded hospitals beholds its stream; 
The ruiMd maiden trembles at its gleam. 

The debtor wakes to thoughts of gyre and jail; 
The love-lorn wretch staru from tormenting dream ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale. 
Trims her sick infant's couch, and sooths his feeble 
waiL 

n. 

At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With soldier step and weapon clang, 
t/hile dnmn, with rolling note, foretell 
Relief to weary sentinel. 
Through narrow loop and casement barred 
The sunbeams sought the court of guard, 
And, fltnig^iiig with the smoky air, 
Deadened tUie torch's yellow ghre. 
In comfortless alliance shone 
The lights through arch of blackened stone. 
And slK>wed wiM shapes in garb of war. 
Faces deformed with oeard and scar. 
All haggard from the midnieht watch. 
And fevered with the stem debauch; 
For the oak tabled massive board. 
Flooded with wine, with fragments stored. 
And beakers drained, and cups o'erthrown. 
Showed in what sport the night had flown. 
Some, weary, snored on floor and bench: 
Some laboured still their thirst to quench; 
Some, ehiUed with watching, spread their hands 
O'er the huge chimney's d^Tng brands. 
While round them, or beside them flung, 
At every step their harness rung. 

m. 

These drew not for their fields the sword. 

Like tenants of a feudal lord, 

Kor owned the patriarchal claim 

Of diieftain in their leader's name; 

Adventurers they,^ from far who roved. 

To live by battle which they loved. 

There the Italian's clouded face, 

Tlie swarthy^ Spaniard's there yon traM{ 

The mosmtain-loving Switzer there 

More fireely breathed in mountain-air; 

The Fleming there despised the soil. 

That paid so ill the labourer's toil; 

The rolls showed French and Gemuui nsBie, 

And many Sngland'i exiles eame, 



To "-bare, with ill-concealed disdaiB, 
Of Scotland's pay the scanty gain. 
All brave in arms, well trained to widd 
The heavy balbert, brand, and shield; 
In camps licentious, wild, and bold| 
In pillage, fierce and uncontrolled; 
And now, by holy tide and feast, 
From rules of discipline released. 

IV. 

They held debate of bloody fray. 

Fought "twixt Loch-Katrine and Achraj. 

Fierce was their speech, and, 'mid their wordi^ 

Their hands oft grappled to their swordt; 

Nor sunk their tone to spare the ear 

Of wounded comrades groaning near, 

Whose mangled limbs, and bodies gored, 

Bore token of the mounUin sword, 

Though neighbouring to the court of guard. 

Their prayers and feverish wails were heanlt 

Sad burden to the rufiian joke. 

And savage oath by fury spoke!— 

At length up started John of Brent, 

A yeoman from the banks of Trent; 

A stranger to respect or fear. 

In peace a chaser of the deer, 

In host a hardy mutineer. 

But still the boldest of the crew. 

When deed of danger was to do. 

Me grieved, that day, their games eat ihott^ 

And marred the dicer's brawling sport. 

And shouted loud, ** Renew the bowl! 

And, while a merry catch I troll. 

Let each the buxom chorus bear. 

Like brethren of the brand and spear." 

V. 

soLDtsn's soiro. 
Our vicar sUll preachers that Peter and Poole 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny browa 

bowl. 
That there's wrath and despair In the joUy Uaek 

JMk, 
And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack; 
Yet whoop, Bamaby! off with the liquor. 
Drink upsees* out, and a fig for the vicar! 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
The ripe ruddy dew of a woman's dear Up, 
Says that Beelzebub lurks in her kerchiet so sly. 
And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry bian 

eye; 
Yet whoop. Jack! kiss Gillian the quicker. 
Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the viesr! 
Our vicar thus preaohet— «id why should be not> 
For the dues ot his cure are the placket and potf 
And 'tis right of his office poor laymen to lut^ 
Who infringe the domains^ of our good mother 

church. 
Yet whoop, bully-boys! off with your llqnor. 
Sweet Marjorie's the word, and a fig for the vtetfl 

VI. 
The warder's challenge, heard wiihoat. 
Staid in mid roar the merry shout. 
A soldier to the portal went,-* 
** Here is old Bertram, sirs, of Ghent; 
And, beat for jubilee the drum! 
A maid and minstrel with him come.** 
Bertram, a Flemine, gray and searredf 
Was entering now the court of goard, 
A harper with him, and in plaid 
All muffled close, a m ountain maid, 

*A BaeehanaUan intmjvttioa, bonowad Aemtho 
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Who bMkward ■brank to 'Mtpe the irie v 

or the loote toene sod boiftefooi orew. 

** WhMt new}** they roared:—** 1 ooly know, 

FktMn noon till eve ire toaght with fioe. 

At wild and at onlameable 

At the rade monotaiDS where they dwelL 

Ob both iidet itore of blood it loit, 

19 or moeh taeeeta ean either boatt." 

" But whence thy oaptlvet, friend? aneh ipoU 

At theirt mutt needt reward thy toiL 

Old dott thou wax, and wart grow tharpi 

Thou now hatt glee-maiden and harp! 

Get thee an ape, and trudge tlie lao<^ 

The leader of a juggler band***—* 

VII. 
** No, eomrade; no toeh fortune mine. 
After the fieht, thete tought our line, 
Tliat aged harper and the girl. 
And, having aodienoe of the earl. 
Mar bade I thould purvey them tteed. 
And bring them bttnerward with apeed. 
Forbear your mirth and rude alarm. 
For none ihall do them thame or harm." 
** Hear ye bit boatt?'* cried John of Brent, 
Ever to ttrife and ianglioj^ bent; 
** Shall he tlrike doe betide our lodge, 



And yet thejealout niggard grudge 
To pay the toretter hitfee! 
Ill nave my thare bowe'er it be. 



Deipite of Moray, Mar, or thee." 
Bertram hit forward ttep withttood; 
And, bunting in hit vengeful mood. 
Old AlUn, though unfit for ttrife, 
liBid hand upon hit dagger-knife; 
But Ellen boldly ttepped between. 
And dropped at onoe the tartan tcreen: 
So, from nit morning cloud, appearf 
The tun of May^ through tommer tears. 
The lavage toldieiy amazed. 
At 00 deioended anrel gazed; 
E'en hardy Brent, abathed and tamed. 
Stood half admiring, half athamed. 

VIIL 
Bddly the tpoke.— *« Soldien, attend! 
My &ther wat the toldier*t friend; 
Cheered him in oampt, in marchea led, 
And with him in the battle bled. 
Kot from the valiant, or the ttrong. 
Should ezile*t daughter toiTer wrong.** 
Antwered De Brent, mott forward ttill 
In every feat, or good or ill,-«^ 
** I thame me of the part I playedt 
And thou an outlaw 't child, poor maid! 
An outlaw I by forett laws. 
And merry Needwood knowt the eai 
Poor Bote.— if Bote be jiving now," 
He wiped nit iron eye* and brow, 
«* Mutt bear tuch age, 1 think, at thou. 
Hear ye, my matct,— 1 go to call 
The captain of our watch to hall; 
There net my halbert on the floor; 
And be that ttept my halbert o'er, 
To do the maid injuriout part. 
My ihaft thall quiver in hit heart! 
Beware loote tpeeoh, or jetting rough: 
Ye all know John De Brent Enoagh.'* 

IX. 
Their eaptain name, a gallant yoan»^ 
rOf TuUibardine't houte he tpruiig,) 
Kor wore he yet the tpurt of knighti 
Ot^ vat hit mlen« hit humour light. 



And, thoo^ by eoortety eontroDed, 

Forward hit tpeech, hit bearing bold. 

The high-bom maiden ill eoold brook 

The acanning of hit enriout look. 

And dauntlett eyer— and yet, in tooth, 

Toong Lewit wat a geocrout youth; 

But Ellen't lovely face and mien, 

ni-tuited to the garb and teene, 

Micht lightly b^ eoottraoiion ttrange. 

And give loote (km 8co{ie to range. 

** Wdoome to Stirting towert, Gur maid! 

Come ye to teek a cbampion't aid. 

On palfrey white, with harper hoar. 

Like arrant damotel of yore.' 

Doet thy high quett a knight require. 

Or may the venture tuit a tquire?" 

Her dark eye flatbed;— the pauted and ti|^ied^ 

** O what have I to do with pride! 

Through tcenei of torrow, diame, and ttrife^ 

A tuppliant for a &ther't life, 

I crave an audience of the king. 

Behold, to back my tuit, a rin 



The 
Given 



»M, to back my tuit, a nng, 

roral pledge of grateful cUdms, 

n by the monarcn to Fitx^amet.''^- 



The tienet ring young Lewit took. ~ 

With oeep I'^eipjBet and altered look;' 

And taid, — ** Thit ring our dutlet own; 

And, pardon, if to worth unknown. 

In temblance mean obtoorely veiled. 

Lady, in aught nay folly foiled. 

Soon at the dav flfingt wide hit gatet. 

The king thall know what tnitor waita. 

Pleate yon, meanwhile, in fitting bower 

Repote yon till hit waking hour; 

Female attendance thall ob^ 

Your hett for tervioe or array. 

Permit 1 marthal you the way.** 

But, ere the followed, with the graee 

And open bounty of her race. 

She bade her dender iMiiae be ahared 

Among the toldiert or the guard. 

The reat with thankt their guerdon took; 

But Brent, with thy and awkward look. 

On the reluctant maidcn't hM 

Forced bluntly back the proffered goldf— 

** Fonnve a haughty Englith heart. 

And O forget itt ruder part; 

The vacant purte thall oe ray thare. 

Which in mj barret cap 111 bear, 

Perchance, in jeopardy of war. 

Where gayer crettt may keep afiir.** 

With thankt,— twat all she eonld,— tha iMiU 

Hit rugged courtety repaid. 

XL 
When Ellen forth with Lewit went, 
Allan made tuit to John of Brent: 
** My lady tafe, O let your grace 
Give me to tee my matler't fiice! 
Hit minitrel I,— to thare hit doom 
Bound from the cradle to the tomb. 
Tenth In deacent, tince firtt my liiea 
Waked for hit noble houte their lyre^ 
Nor one of all the race wat known 
But prized itt weal above their own. 
With the ahiePt birth begint our earei 
Our haro moat tooth the infant heir. 
Teach the youth talet of fia^t, and ante 
Hit earliett feat of field or chats; 
In peace, in war, our rank w« k»ep^ 
Wo cheer hit board, w^ aootk hit 2ti|t 
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Kor leane him till we poor our tene, 
A dolefbl tribute ! o*er hif beane. 
Then let me ■hare hU oaptiTe lot; 
It is my right— deny it not!"-» 
« Little we reek," mid John of Brent, 
(* We ■oothem men, of loog dement; 
Nor wot we how a name — a word- 
Makes elananien vaaaala to a lord: 
Tet kind mj noble landlord's part, 
God bless the boose of Beaudeaert! 
And, but 1 loved to dri?e the deer. 
More than to eoide the labooriog steer, 
I had not dwelt an ootoast here. 
Come, good old minstrel, follow me; 
Thy lord and chieftain shalt thou see." 

XU. 
Then, from a mited iron book, 
A boneh of ponderoos keys he took. 
Lighted a torch, and Allan led 
Throogfa grated arch and passage dread. 
Portals thej passed, where, deep within, 
Spoke prisoner's moan, and fetters' din; 
Taroagk rugged vaults, where, loosely stored, 
lay wheel, and axe, and headsman's sword. 
And many a hideous engine grim, 
Por wrenching joint, and crushing limb. 
By artists formed, who deemed it shame 
And sin to eive their work a name. 
They halted at a low browed porch. 
And Brent to Allan gave the torch. 
While bolt and chain he backward rolled. 
And made the bar unhasp its hold. 
They entered: — 'twas a prison room 
Of stem security and gloom, 
Tet not a dungeon; for the day 
Throngh loftr gratings found its way. 
And rode and antique garniture 
Deeked the sad walls and oaken floor; 
Such aa the rugged days of old 
Deemed fit for captive noble's hold. 
« Here,*' said De Brent, « thou mayst remain 
Till the leaeh visit him again. 
Strict is his charge, the warders tell. 
To tend the noble prisoner well." 
Iletirittg then, the oolt he drew. 
And the lock's murmurs growled anew. 
Boosed at the sound, from lowly bed 
A captive feebly raised his head; 
The wondering minstrel looked, and knew— 
Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dhu! 
Por, come from where Clan- Alpine fought. 
They, erring, deemed the chief he sought. 

XUI. 
As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Sball never stem the billows more. 
Deserted by her gallant band. 
Amid the breakers lies astrand^ 
So, on his eooeh, lav Roderick Dhn! 
And oft his fevered limbs he threw 
In tou abni|it, as when her sides 
Lie rocking in the advancing tides, 
That shake her frame to ceaseless beat. 
Yet cannot heave her from her seat; 
O! how unlike her course at sea! 
Or his free step on hill and lea! 
Soon aa the minstrel he could scan, 
— '* What of thy lady? of my clan? 
My mother?— Doojglas?— tell me all! 
Have they been ruined in my bll? 
Ah, yea! or wherefore art thou here? 
Yet speak— speak boldly— do not Snr." 



f For Allan, who his mood well knew, 
Was choaked with grief and terror too. ) 
<* Who fought— who fled?— Old man, be brief; 
Some might — ^for they hsd lost their chie£ 
Who basely live?— who bravely died?" 
** O, calm thee, chief!" the minstrel cried, 
" EUen is safe;*'—*' For that, thank heaven!'* 
** And hopes are for the Douglas given; 
The lady Mamret too is weU, 
And, for thy cum— on field or fell. 
Has never harp of minstrel told. 
Of combat foajght so true and bold. 
Thy stately pine is yet unbent, 
' Though many a goodly bow is rent** 

XIV. 
The chiefUin reared his form on high, * 
And fever's fire was in his eye; 
But ghastly, pale, and livid streaks 
Chequered his swarthy brow and cheeka. 
— " Hark, minstrel! I have heard thee play. 
With measure bold, on festal day. 
In yon lone isle — ^again where ne*er 
Shall harf^r play, or warrior hear! 
That stirring air that deals on high. 
O'er Dermid's race our victory. 
Strike it l^^— and then (for well thoo eanit) 
Free from thy minstrel spirit4;lanoed. 
Fling me the picture of the fight. 
When met my clan the Saxon might 
I'll listen, till my fimcy hears 
The clang of swords, the crash of spears! 
These grates, these walls, shall vanish then. 
For the fair field of fighting men. 
And my free spirit burst away. 
As if it soared from battle fray." 
The trembling bard with awe obeyed,— 
Slow on the haq> his hand he laid; 
But soon remembrance of die sight 
He witnessed from the mountain's height. 
With what old Bertram told at night. 
Awakened the full power of song. 
And bore him in career along; 
As shallop lanched on river's tide^ 
That slow and fearful leaves the side. 
But, when it tbels the middle stream. 
Drives downward swift as lightning's beaA 

XV. 

BATTLS 01 BBAL' AH VUm,^ 

'< The minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Ben-venue, 
For, ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch-Aohray — 
Where shall he find, in foreign land. 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand! 
There is no breeze uoon the fen. 

No ripple on the lake, . 
Upon her eyrie nods the erne. 

The deer has sought the brake; 
The small birds will not Bing| alood. 

The springing trout lies still. 
So darkly glooms yon thunder doad. 
That swathes, as with a purple ihroin, 

Benledi's distent hill, 
ts it the thunder's solemn soond 

That mutters deep and dread. 
Or echoes fit»m the groaning grooiid 

The warrior's measured tread? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glanan 

That on the thicket streams. 
Or do they flash on spear and lauM 

The sun's retiring ueams? 
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I Me the damr^rest ot Mar, 

I see the Moraj*i silver iter 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 

That up the lake eomei winding &r! 
To hero boune for battle ttrife, 

OrbardornartialUr, 
Twere worth ten yean of peaeefol life. 

One glanae at their arnnr! 

** Their lieht armed arohert &r and nen 

Sonreyed the tanked crojand, 
Their centre rankt, with pike and apeari 

A twilifffat forest frowned, 
Their baxved horaemen, in the rear, 

The stem battalia crowned. 
No ejanbal dashed, no clarion rang, 

Stul were the pipe and dram; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's dang. 

The suUen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to 

Or wave tbeir flags abroad; 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to qoake. 

That shadowed o'er their road. 
Their va'ward scouts no tidings bring. 

Can rouse no lurking foe. 
Nor spy a trace of living thing. 

Save when thev stirred the roe; 
The host moves like a deep-sea wave. 
Where rise no rocks iu pnde to brave. 

High swelling, dari^ and slow. 
The lake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Ttosach's rugged jaws; 
And here the horse and spearmen pause, 
While« to explore the dangerous glen. 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

XVII. 
** At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell. 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell. 
Had pealed the banner-ciy of hell! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven. 
Like cbdT before the wind of heaven. 

The archery appear: 
For life ! for Ufe ! their flight they ply^ 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry. 
And plaids and bonnets waving high. 
And broad-swords flashing to the uy, 

Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful raee. 

Pursuers and pursued; 
Before that tide of flight and chase. 
How shall it keep its rooted place. 

The spearmen's twilight wood.^ 
— * Down, down,* cried Mar, * your 

Bear back both friend and foe!'- 
like reeds before the tempest's frown. 
That serried grove of lances brown 

At once lay levelled low; 
And closely shouldering side to sidft, 
The bristlrag ranks the onset bide.— 
— ^ Well otteU the savage mountaineer. 

As their Tinohel* cows the game! 
f eome as fleet as forest deer, 
iTell drive them back as tame.'— 

xvm. 

•« Bearing before them, in thdr eoona^ 
The relies of the archer forae. 
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Like wave with crest of sparkling foam. 
Right onward did dan-Alpine eome. 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light. 

Each Urge was dark below; 
And with the ocean's mighty awing. 
When heaving to the tempest's win 

They buried them on tne foe. 
I heard the lanee's sliiverinr crash. 
As when the whiriwind rends the ash; 
I heard the broadsword's deadly dang. 
As if an hundred anvils rang! 
But Moray wheeled his rear-ward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan-Alpine's flank— 

•— * My bannen-man, advance! 
I see,' he cried, * their columns shake.— 
Now, gdlants! for your ladies' sake. 

Upon them with the lance!' 
The horsemen dashed among the root. 

As deer break through the broom; 
Their 'steeds are stout, tbeir swords are 00^ 

They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine's best are backward borne— 

Where, where was Roderick then! 
One blast upon his bagle-hom 

Were worth a thousand men. 
And refluent throu^ the pass of fear 

The battle's tide was poured; 
Vanished the Saxon's struggling spear. 

Vanished the mountain sword. 
As Braeklinn's chasni, so black and stec|^ 

Receives her roaring linn. 
As the dark caverns of the deep 

Suck the wild whirlpool in. 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle's mingled mass; 
None linger now upon the plain. 
Save those who oe^ shall fight again. 

XIX. 

«* Now westward rolls the battle'k din. 
That deep and doubling pass within. 
•^Minstrel, away! the work of fote 
Is bearing on: its issue wait. 
Where the rude Trosach's dread defila 
Opens on Katrine's lake and isle. 
Grav Ben-venue I soon repassed, 
Loch-Katrine lay beneath me cast 
The sun is set; — ^the douds are met. 

The lowering scowl of heaven 
An inky hue of livid blue 

To tne deep lake has given; 
Strange gusu of wind from mountain glea 
Swept o'er the lake, then sunk agen. 
1 heeded not the eddying surge. 
Mine eye but saw the Trosach's goice. 
Mine ear but heard the aulkn sound. 
Which like an earthquake shook the gnraiid. 
And spoke the stem and desperate stnfo. 
That parts not but with partmg life. 
Seeming, to minslrd-ear, toloU 
The dirge of many a passing souL 
Nearer it comes — the dun-wood glea 
The martial flood disgorged agen. 

But not in mingled tide; 
The plaided warriors of the north. 
High on the mountain thunder foiilh^ 

And overhang its side; 
While bv the lake beh>w i , , 
The darKening doud of Saxon speafti 
At weaiT bay aMh shattered band. 
Bydng Uieir foeoMi, Kcmlj •tandf 
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Thar baoMK* Unun liktt tattered ttil. 
That flingt ito fragmentt to tlw g»le. 
And broken arms aad disuny 
MMtal Che U havoe of tbe day. 

XX. 

*« Vieviag die moontain't ridge atiriiwe. 
The Saxont stood in tuUen tnoee. 
Till Moray pointed with hit Unoe, 

And cried^< B«faold yon ide!— 
See! none are left to guard iu itrand, 
But women weak, that ring the hand: 
Tit there of yore the robber band 

Their boot^ wont to pile^ 
My puree, with bonneUpiteet ttore. 
To him will twim a bow-«hot o'er. 
Ami looae a thallop from the thore. 
Lightly well tame the war^wolf tlien, 
Lordt of hit mate, and brood, and den.'— 
Forth from the ranka a apearman t\irung^ 
Qi earth hit eatque and eorslet rung, 

He plungefl him iu the waTe^^ 
All taw the deed — the purpote knew. 
And to their damourt Ben-venue 

A mingled echo gave: 
The Saxont thout, their mate to eheer. 
The belulett femalet seream for fear. 
Anil jella for rage the mountaineer. 
Twat then, at by the outery riven. 
Poured down at onee the louring heaven; 
A whiriwind twept Loeh-Katrine't breast, 
ller billowt reared their inowv crett. 
Well tor the iwimmer twelled they high. 
To atar the highland markiman't eye; 
Par round him showered. *mid rain and hail. 
The vengeful arrowt of the GaeL 
In vain.— He nears the isle — and lo! 
His hand is on a thallop*t how. 
—Just then a flash of lightning came, 
it tinged the waves and strand with flamef 
1 muked Duneraggan's widowed dame. 
Behind an oak 1 saw her stand, 
A naked dirk gleamed in her hand: 
It dariLened — but amid the moan 
Of wavea 1 heard a dying groan;'- 
Another flash! — the spearman floats 
A weltering eorae beside the boats, 
Aad the etem matron o'er him stood. 
Her hand and dagger sti^eaming blood. 

XXL 

•* * Revenge! revenge!' the Saxont eried. 
The GaeU' exulting shout replied. 
Despite tke elemental rage. 
Again they hurried to engage; 
Bat, ere they closed in desperate fight, 
Blomly with tfNirring eame a knight, 
Sprung from hit horse, and, from a cng. 
Waved 'twixt the hoatt a milk-white fli^. 
Clarion and tvompet by hit tide 
Rung forth a truoe-note high and wide; 
While, in the monarch 't name, alar 
An herald's voice forbade the war, 
For BothweU's lord, and Roderick bold, 
Wete both, he said, in captive hold."— 
Bot here the lay n>ade suaden stand. 
The harp eaaMed the minstrel's hand! 
Oft had he sto£en a glance, to spy 
llow Boderick brooked his min«treliy: 
At first, the chieftain, to the chime, , 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time; 
That OMition eeaaed, — ^yat feeling ttitmr 
Ytrisd hia look M ahaiited the «»nc« 



At leneth no more hit deafened ear 

The Bunatrel melody can hear: 

Hit feoe growt tharp, hit handa i 

As if some pane his heart^stringa wrenehftd; ' 

Set are his teetn, his feding eye 

Is sternly fixed on vacancy; 

Thus, motionlessL and moanles^ drew 

His partins breath, stout Roderiek Dhn! 

Old Allan^Mne looked on a^ast. 

While grim and still his spirit naaaedf 

But when he saw that life was fled, 

He ponred hit wailing o'er the dead. 

xxn. 

" And art thou cold and lowly laid. 
Thy foeman's dread, thy people's aid, 
Breadalbaoe's boast, Clan-Alpine'a thade! 
For thee diall none a reouiem tay' 
— For thee — who loved the mtnttrel't lay. 
For thee, of Bothwell't houte the ati^, 
l^e thelter of her exiled lin 



E'en in thit nriton-hoote of thine, 
111 wail for Alpine't honoured pine! 
« What groant ihall vonder valleya fiU! 
What thriekt of grief thall rend yon hitt! 
What teart of burning rage thall thrlU, 
When moomt thy tribe thy battlea done. 
Thy fell before the race wat won. 
Thy tword ungirt ere tet of sun ! 
There breathes not clansman of thr line, 
Bot would have nven his life for thine. 
O wo for Alpine's honoured pine! 
*< Sad waa thy lot on mortal stase ! 
The captive thrush may brook tne eag^ 
llie prisoned eagle diet for rage. 
Brave tpirit, do not icom my ttrain! 
And, wnen itt notet awake again. 
E'en the, so long beloved in vain^ 
Shall with my harp her voice combine. 
And mix her wo and tean with mine. 
To wail dan-Alpine's honoored nine." 

XXUI. 
Ellen, the while, with bursting heart. 
Remained in lordly bower apart. 
Where played, with many-coloured . 
Through storied pane the rising beama^ 
In vain on gilded roof they fall, 
And lightened up a Ufiestried waU, 
And for her use a menial train 
A rich collation spread in vain. 
The banquet proud, the chamber gay. 
Scarce drew one curious glance attny; 
Or, if the looked, 'twat but to tay. 
With better omen dawned the day 
In that lone isle, where waved on higjh 
The don deer's hide for canopy; 
Where oft her noble father shared 
The simple meal her care prepared, 
While Lriiira, eronching b^ her side. 
Herraiation claimed with jealooa pnde. 
And Douglas, bent on woodland came. 
Spoke of the chase to Malcolm Ontme^ 
Whose answer, oft at random made. 
The wandering of his thooghu betrayed.— • 
Those who such simple joys have known 
Are tauKht to prise tnem when therVe gOM. 
But auilden, aee, she lifts her head! 
The window seeks with cautions tread. 
What distant mosia haa the power 
To win her in this woful hour! 
Twat from a tnnet that o'erhung 
Uer latticed bower, th« ttrain vat MMf. 
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JXVf. 

14T OV rai ZMPBUOVID ■Ufl'fULUT, 

*• Mr hawk it tired of peroh and hood. 
My idle greyhound loathes hit food. 
My hone is weaiy of his stall. 
And I am siek of oaptive thrall. 
1 wish I were as I have heen, 
Hunting the hart in forest graen. 
With bended bow and bloodhound free. 
For that's the life is meet for me. 

** I hate to learn the ebb of time, 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy ehime* 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl. 
Inch after inoh, along the walL 
The lark was wont my matins ring. 
The sable rook my vespers sing; 
These towers, although a king's they be» 
BaTe not a luAl of joy for me. 

*' No more at dawninr room I rise. 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 
Bri?e the fleet deer the forest throudi. 
And homeward wend with evening dew| 
A bltthsome wdeome blithly meet. 
And lay my trophies at her feet. 
While fled the ete on wing of giee,^ 
That life is lost to love and me!" 

XXV. 
The heart-sack lay was hardly said. 
The list'ner had not tuned her bead. 
It trickled sUll. the starting tear. 
When light a footstep stru^ her ear. 
And Snowdoun's graceful knight was near. 
She turned the hastier, lest a^n 
The prisoner should renew his strsin. 
«<0 welcome, brave Fitz-James!" she said; 
** How may an almost orphan maid 
Pay the deep debt"— «• O say not so! 
To me no gratitude you owe. 
Not mine, alas! the boon to give. 
And bid thy nohle fether live; 
I can but be thy guide, sweet maid, 
With Scotland's ling thy suit to aid. 
No tyrant he, though ire and pride 
May lead his better mood aside. 
Gome, BUen, comei-^tis more dian time. 
He holds his court at morning prime."— 
With beating heart and bosom wrung, 
As to a brother's arm she dung; 
Gently he dried the &lliog tear. 
And gently whispered hope ana cheerf 
Her faltenuK steps half led, half staid. 
Through gafiery foir and high arcade. 
Till, at his touch, iu wings of pride 
A portal areh unfolded wide, 

XXVL 
Within twaa brilliant aU and light, 
A throoring scene of figures bright^ 
It glowed on Ellen's dazzled sight. 
As when the setting sun has given 
Ten thousand hues to summer even. 



And, from their tissue, foncy 
Aerial knights and foiiy dami 
Still by Fits-James her footing slaidi 
A few feint steps she forward made. 



Then slow her drooping head she rsised. 
And fearful round the presence gazed; 
For him she sought who owned this state. 
The dreaded prince whose will was fete!— 
She gazed on many a pvinoely port, 
t w«U havo niled a royal oooiti 



On many a splendid garb she gazed,— 
Then turned beiKldered and amazed. 
For all stood bare: and, in the room, 
Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady's look was lent; 
On him each courtier's eye was benti 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen. 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green. 
The centre of the glittering nng. 
And Snowdoun's knight is Scotland's kfaig !> 

xxvn. 

As wreath of snow, on mountain breas^ 

Slides from the rook that gave it rest. 

Poor Ellen glided from her sUv, 

And at the mouareh's feet she lay; 

No word her choking voice commands,—- 

She showed the ringf--she dasped her handa. 

O! not a moment could he brook. 

The nnerous prince, that snnpliant look! 

Geotfy he raised her,— and, the while. 

Checked with a glance the circle's smilef 

Graceful, but grave, her brow he kissed. 

And bade her terrors be dismissed; — 

" Yes, feir, the wandering poor Fitz-Jamea 

The fealty of Scotland ckiims. 

To him thy woes, th^ wishes, bring; 

He will redeem his signet ring. 

Ask nought for Douglas:— yester even. 

His prince and he liave much forgiven: 

Wrong hath he had from slanderous tOQgoe! 

1, from his rebel kinsman, wrong. 

We would not to the vulgjar crowd 

Yield what they craved with clamour loud. 

Calmly we heard and judged his cause. 

Our council aided, and oar laws. 

I stanched ibj fetner's death-feud steni. 

With stout I^ Vaux and gray Glencaim; 

And Bothwell's lord henceforth we own 

The friend and bulwark of our throocr-* 

But, lovely infidel, how now ? 

What clouds thy misbelieving brow? 

Lord James of Douglas, lend thine aid; 

Thou must confirm this doubting maid.** 

XXVIIL 

Then fiwth the noble Douglas spruqg. 
And on his neck his daughter hnn^ 
The monarch drank, that happy hour. 
The sweetest, holiest draurht of po wer ' » 
When it can say, with godlike voice. 
Arise, sad virtue, and rejoice! 
Yet would not James the general eye 
On nature's raptures long should pry; 
He stepped between— "Nay, Dou^pbs, imj» 
Steal not my proseljrte away! 
The riddle lis my right to read. 
That brought this happy chance to speed.-^ 
Yes^ Ellen, when disguised 1 stray 
In life's more low' but happier way, 
Tis under name which veils my power. 
Nor felsely veUs— for Stiriipg*s tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdoun daims,* 
And Normans call me James Fitz-Jamesu 
Thus watch I o'er insulted laws. 
Thus learn to right the injured « 
Then, in a tone apart and low, 
— " Ah, little traifress! none i 
What idle dream, what lighter thought. 
What vanity full deariv boo{|ht. 
Joined to thine eye's auk witchcraft, t 
My spell-bound steps to Beo-vcnue, 
In dangerous hour, and all but gave 
Thy moaaroh's life to moiialain gtaive!" 
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Al0«d he spoke— « Thov itiU dost hold 
TiMt little talisman of gold. 
Pledge of mj faith, Fitz-James's riii»— 
What seeks fiur Elleo of die king?" 

XXtfL 

Full weU the eooseioos maiden gqesscd 
He probed the weakness of her breast^ 
Bat, with that oonseiousness there eame 
A lightning of her fears for Gneme, 
And more she deemed the monarch's Ire 
Kindled *gainst him, who, for her sire, 
fiebellioas broadsword boldly drew; 
Aad, to her generous feeling true, 
9ie ersTed the grace of Boderiok Dhn.*- 
** Forbear thj suit; — tlie king of kings 
Alone enn sUy life's partin|^ wings, 
I know his hcwt, I know his hand. 
Hate shared his cheer and proved his brand. 
M/ fiureat earldom wonld 1 give 
To bid Clan- Alpine's ehiefUun Uye!— 
Hsst thou no other boon to wvrtf 
No other eaptife friend to ■aTe?"— 
Blushing, she turned her from the kin|^ 
Aad to the Douclas gave the ring. 
As if she wished her sire to spedL 
The suit that stained her glowing cheek.— 
** Naj, then, my pledge has lost its force, 
And stubborn josuee holds her course. 
Malcolm, come forth!" — And, at the word, 
Down kneeled the Gnsme to Scotland's lord* 
" For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues, 
From thee may vengeance claim her does, 
Who, noitnred underneath our smile. 
Has paid our care by trea«sherous wile. 
And sought, amid thy fkithful dan, 
A refuge for an outlawed man, 
IMihonouring thus thy loyal name.— 
Fetters and warder for the Gneme!" 
His chain of gold the king unstrunc. 
The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flnng^ 
Then gently drew the gliuering band. 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand. 



Harp of the north, &rewell! The hills grow daik. 

On pnrple peaks a deeper shade descending; 
In twiliffht copse the glow-worm lights her 8f»ark( 

The Oeer, half seen, are to the covert wending. 
Besume thy wixzard elm! the fountain lending. 

And the wild breese. thy wilder minstrelsy; 
Thy numbers sweet with nature's vespers blending, 

with distant echo from the fold and lea. 
And herd-boy's evening pipe, and hum of housing 
bee. 

Tet, once again, fivewell, thou minstrel harp! 

Tet, once aeain, forgive my feeble sway, 
Aad little reck I of the censure sharp. 

May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
Mnch have 1 owed thy strains on life's long way. 

Thro' secret woes the world has never known. 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day. 

And bitter was tne grief devoured done. 
That I o'erlive such woes, enchantress! is thine 
own. 



Hark! as my^ lingering footsteps slow retir 
Some spirit ofthe air has waked tb^ string! 

Tis now a seranh bdd, with touch ot fire, 
Tis now the blush of fiiiiy's frolic wing. 

Beeedii^ now, the dying numbers rinc 
Fainter tnti fainter down the ru|g(ea dell. 

And no V thn mooataiii breexea soaredy bring 



A wandering witeh-nole ofthe distant spell— 
And now, tis silent aU! enehantress, am than 



HUW, W 
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L -^- the hdghti aTUam-var, 

And rooied the cavern, where, tls loUL 
A giant nuule his den of old.— P. tSl. 

Uft^var, as the name is pronounced, or mom 
property Uaighmm; is a moontdn to the north* 
east of 'the village of Callender in Menteith, do- 
riving its name, which signifies the great den, or 
cavern, from a sort of retreat amonc the rocks on 
the south side, sdd, by tnditioo, to nave been the 
abode of a giant. In latter times, it was the refuge 
of robbers and banditti, who have been only ex- 
tirpated within these forty or fifty years. Strictly 
speaking, this strons-hold is not a cave, as the 
name would imply, out a sort of small indosure, 
or recess, surrounded with large rooks, and open 
above head. It may have been oripnally designed 
as n toil for deer, who might get in from the out^ 
side, bat would find it diffievlt to return. This 
opinion prevdls among the dd sportsmen and deer 
stdkers in the neighbourhood. 
S. Two don cfblaek St. Hubert*! breed, 

UniBatea'd ibr courage, breath, and tpeedi— P. 111. 

"The hounds which we call Sunt Hnbert*8 
hounds, are commonly all blacke, yet neuerthe* 
less, their race is so mingled at these days, that 
we find them of all colours. These are the hounds 
which the abboU of St Hubert haue dways kept 
some of their race or kind, in honour or remem- 
brance of the sunt, which was a hunter with St 
Eiustaee. Whereupon we may conceiue that (by 
the grsee of God) dl good huntsmen shdl follow 
them into paradise. To retume vnto my former 
purpose, this kind of dogges hath beene dispersed 
through the countries of Uenault, Lorayne, Flaun- 
ders, and Burgoyne. They are mightv of body, 
neuerthdess Uidr l<»[ges are low and short, like- 
wise thev sre not swift, dthoogh they be very good 
of sent, nunting cliases which are farre straggled, 
fearing neither water nor cold, and doe more couet 
the chases that smell, as foxes, bore, and such 
like, than other, because they find themsdues nd- 
ther of swiftness nor courage to hunt and kill the 
chases that are lighter and swifter. The blood- 
hounds of thjs colour prooue good, espedaUy those 
that are cule-blacke, out I made no ereat account 
to breede on them, or to keepe the kind, and yet 
I found a book whiche a hunter did dedicate to a 
prince of Lorayn«s, which seemed to loue hunting 
much, wherein was a blason, which the same hunter 
gaue to his bloodhound, called Souyllard, which 
was white: 

My name eame first ftem hdv Hnbert*s race, 
Scuyllard mj aire, a hound oTiinguJar giae& 

Whereupon we may presume that some of the kind 
prooue white sometimes, but they are not of the 
kind of the gretiiers or bouxes, which we haue at 
these days. "— 7%« Mble Art of Venerie cr JS6m<- 
ingy tratulated and collected for the %m ofaXL Ab- 
and Gentiemen. Lend. 1611, Ito. p. 15. 



S. For the death wound, and 

Mufteied hii breath, aia whinyard diewv— P. U5. 



When the stag turned to bay, the andent hunter 
had the perilous Usk of going in upon, and killing 
or disabling the desperate animd. At certdn 
times of the year this war held particularly dan- 
gerous, a would received fivm a stag's horns be- 
ing then t* ^ -^ --"' -■ 
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Uma OM from the OmIu of ft bov, MtbA oM thjue 



ir thoa be hntt witb hart, it brinct thee to tbj Uer; 
B«t buter't hand wUl bott*t kart hMl, thntAne ihM 
lirrdtt not frir 

At all timei, howeter, the ttik was dangeroa^ 
and to be adTentnred upon tritely and warily, 
either by getting behind the itas while he wai 
gning on die lumnda» or bj watching an opportOF- 
nity to gallop nNmdly in upon him, and kiU him 
with the swcwd. See many direetiont to this por- 
poae in the Booke of Hunting, ehap. 41. Wibon 
tiM liiitorian has reeorded a proTidential eseape 
whteh befei him in this hazardous sport, while a 
youth and follower of the eari of Essex. 

*< Sir Peter Lee, of Lime, in Cheshire, invited 
my lord one summer, to hunt the stagg. And bay- 
ing a great stitfg in ehase, and many gentlemen in 
the pursuit, the stagg took soyle. And divers, 
whereof I was one, augnted, and stood with swords 
dniwne, to ha?e a out at him, at his eominr out of 
the water. The staggs there being wonderfully 
fieroe and dangerous, made us youths more eager 
to be at him. But he eseaped us all; and it was 
my misfortune to be hindered of my coming nere 
him, the way Iteing slipperie, by a fiul; which gave 
occasion to some, who aid not know mee, to speak 
ns if I had fidne tor feare. Which being told me, 
I left the stagg, and followed the gentleman who 
[first] spake it Bui 1 found him ofthat cold tem* 

Cr, that it seems his words made an escape from 
m; as by his denial and repentance it appeared. 
But this made mee more violent in the pursuit of 
the stagg, to recover my reputation. And I hap- 
pened to be the only horseman in when tlie doggs 
sett him up at bay; and approaching near him on 
horsebacke, he broke through the dog^ and ran 
at mee, and tore my horse's side with his homes, 
dose bj my thigh. Then I quitted my horse, and 
grew more cunning, (for the doggs had sette him 
up agMne,) stealing behind him with mj sword, 
nod cut his ham-strings; and then got upon his 
back, and cut his Uiroate; which, as I was doing, 
the company came in, and blamed my rashness for 
~ * r ■ueh a haurd. "---Pedk*t IMdbrata CW 



but hononrebley tmoag hostile tribes^ to ( 

depredations on one another; and these habits of 
the age were perhaps strengtliened in this diairiet, 
hj the circumstances which have been meotioiieil. 
It bordered on a country, the inhabitants of which, 
while they were richer, were leu wariike than 
they,' and widely diflerenced by language and man« 
aen.'*—Oraham*§ Skachet of Scenery tn JPerth' 
Mre, Edin. 1806, p. 97. 

llie reader will tnerefore be pleased to reraem- 
ber« that the scene of this poem is laid in a time, 

Wbnn toomior fliaUs, or •weaning cfa glen, 
HmI sdUbenlieU the deed o/c»IUnt im7 



runungs) 



4L Andnqar,tDisincfWnnlliecleB, 
No padRrav meeti the waadcler*! ken, 
Unfett be etiialk, with Ibotinr niee. 
A ftr projeetinf pneipiee.--P. UOL 
Until the present road was made through the 
romantic pass which I liave presumptuously at^ 
tempted to describe in the preceding stanzas, there 
was no mode of issuing out of the defile, called 
the Trosachs, excepting 1^ a soil qf ladder, com- 
posed of the branches and rooU of the trees. 

«. To meet with highbmd plnnderert hers 
Were wone than lost ef ttaed or deer.— P. IM. 

The dans who inhabited the romantic regions 
in the neighbourhood of Loch-Katrine, were, even 
imtil a hie period, much addicted to predatory 
CKcoraions upon their lowland neighbours. 

*< In former times, those parU of Uiis distriet, 
which are situated b^ond the Grampian range, 
were rendered almost inaccessible by strong bw^ 
riers of roeks, and mountains, and lakes. It was a 
border eountqr, and though on the very vei^ of 
the low country, it waa abnosi totally setpieslered 
from the worid, and, as it were, insulated with 
respect to society. 

••'TIS weU known, Uiat, hi the hIghlaDds. it 
wt% In former times^ aeoooited not only ]awnil» 



A. A giif kslifd tiie, whoM eve inlent 
Was on the visioned fotavebent.— P. 127. 

If force of evidence could anthorise us to be- 
lieve facts inconsistent with tlie general laws of 
natore, enongh might be produced in fovour of the 
existence of Uie second m^^ It is called in Gaelic 
T\u9kUarttu§^h, from Ta$ahf and unreal or sha- 
dowy appearance; and those po t s c ss c d of the fiieol- 
ty are called TUtAoInn, which may be apcly 
translated visionaries. Martin, a steady beUcver 
in ilie second sight, gives the following aacouat 
of it: 

** The second sight is a singular faculty, of see- 
ing an otherwise invisible object, without any pre* 
vious means used by the person that used it, for 
thst end; the vision makes such a lively impre»> 
sion upon the seers, that they neitiier see, nor think 
of any thing else, except the vision, as lon|^ as it 
continues; and then they appear pensive or jovial, 
according to the object which was represented to 
them. 

*' At the sight of a vision, the e^felids of the per> 
son are erected, and the ejres continue staring un- 
til the objeet vanish. This is obvious to ouusn 
who are by, when the persons happen to see n 
vision, and occurred more than once to my own 
observation^ and to others that were with me. 

<* Tliere is one in Skie, of whom his asooain- 
tance observed, that when he sees a vision, the i^ 
ner part of his eyelids turns so for upwaids, that 
after the objeet disappears, he must draw them 
down with his fingers, and sometimes employ 
others to draw them down, which lie finds to Iw 
the much easier wav< 

" This faculty of the second sight does not li- 
neally descend in a fiunily, as some imagine, for 
I know several parenU who are endowed with it, 
but their children not, and vice v§nai neither is 
it aoquired by any previous eompaot And, after 
a strict inquiry, I could never learn that this &p 
eulty was communicable any way whatsoever. 

** The seer knows neither the object, time, nor 
place of a vision, before it appears; and the same 
object is often seen by different persons, living at 
a considerable distance fit>m one another. The 
true way of judging as to tiie time and cirenm- 
stance of an object, is by observation; for several 
persons of judgment, without this faculty, are more 
capable to ju^ of the design of a vision, than a 
novice that is a seer. If an object appear in the 
day or nisht, it will come to pass sooner or later 
aeoordingly. 

«< If an objeetis seen eariy in the morning (which 
is not frequent) it will be aecomplisbed in a few 
hours afterwards. If at noon, it will commonly be 
accomplished that very day. If in the evening, 
perhaps that night; if after candles be lighted, it 
will be accomplished Uiat night: tiie bter alwnyv 
in aMompUahment, by w«ek% months^ and aooM* 
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HmBM jTcin, aooording to tbft tine of mffu Iha I with them; and tfter rach viiioM the wert 



ID iweating, and detoribed the 
■ When a thrond it pew ei ted ebont one, H Ua ed: if there be any of their 



•ore prognostic of death: the tiaie it judged aeeord- 
iBg to the height of it about the person; lor if it is 
seen nbote the middle, death is not to be espeet- 
ed lor tlie spaee of a jev, and pcrlkaps aoaae 
months longer; and as it is Ireqoently seen to a^ 
•end higher towards the head, death is eonelnded 
to be at band within a few days, if not hours, as 
daily experienee oonfirms. Examples of this kind 
were shown me, when the persons of whom the 
observations were then made, enjoyed perfeot 
health. 

** One inatanoe was latelv foretold br a seer that 
was a Doviee, eoneeming toe death of one of my 

anaintanee; this was eommunieated to a few only, 
1 with great confidence: I being one of the nnm* 
ber, did not in the least regard i^ until thedeath 
of the person, about the time foretold, did confirm 
Deaf the certainly of the prediction. Theaofiee 
mentioned above is now a skilful seer, as appears 
from many late instances: he lives in the parish of 
St Ma(7% the most northern in Sliie. 

*<If a woman is seen standing at a man's left 
hand, it is a presage that she will be his wife, 
whether they be nutrri ed to others, or onmanied, 
M the time of the apparition. 

** If two or three woman are seen at once near 
a man** left hand, she that is next him will un- 
ity be his wife first, and so on, whether all 



tfaatappew. 



they give an account of their names, as also of the 
bcairers, but they know nothing eoneetBiag the 
corpse* 

•'All those who have the second sight do not 
always see these visions at once, though thej be 
toeetner at the time. But if one who has this lb* 
cuJty designedly touch his fdlow-secr at the ia« 
stent of a vision'e appearing, then the second sees 
it as well as the first: and this is sometimes di^ 



cerned by those that are near them on «uch < 
sions.'*-^Martfn*t DetaipUon ofthe WuUmlO^ 



To those paiticolars, innumerable examples 

ieht be added, all attested bv grave and credible 

antnora. But, in despite of evidence, which neither 



three, or the man, be single or ouurried at the time 
of the vision or not: of which there are several late 



I amone those of my acquai ntanee. It is an 
oidinny thing for them to see a man that is to come 
to the hooae shortly alter: and if he is not of the 
seer's actpiaintance, yet he gives such a lively de- 
scription of his stature, complexion, habit, tec 
that upon his arrival lie answers the chairacter given 
him in all respects. 

*« If the person so appearing be one of the seer's 
acquaintance, he will tell his name, as veil as other 
psTtieolars; and he can tell by his countenance 
whether he comes in a good or bad humour. 

** I have been seen thus myself by seers of both 
sexes, at some hnndred miles distance: some that 
saw me in this manner, bad never seen me per- 
soaaily , and it happened according to their visions, 
witboot any previous design of mine to go to those 
places, my coming there being purely aocidentaL 

** It is ordina^ with tliem to see houses, gar- 
dens, and trees, in places void of all three; and this 
in progress of time uses to be acconmlished: as at 
Msgshot, in the Isle of Skie, where there were but 
a few SORT cow-houses, thatehed with straw, yet, 
in a very ww years after, the vision, which appear- 
ed often, was sooompUshed by the building of se- 
veral good houses on the veiy spot represented by 



Bacon. Boyle, nor Johnson were able to resist, the 
7U'scA,with all its visionary properties, seems to 
be now universally abandoned to the use of poetty. 
The exqnisitelv beautiful ^oem of Lochiel will it 
once occur to tne recollection of every raider. 

7. Here, Ibr retreat in dangnoas boor. 

Some chief had ftamed a roitie bower.* P. 1S8. 

The Celtic ehieftains, whose lives were continn* 
ally exposed to peril, had usually. In the most re* 
tired spot of their domains, some place of retreat 
for the hour of necessity, which, as cireamstancet 
would admit, was a tower, a cavern, or a rostio 
hut, in a strong snd secluded situation. One of 
these last gave refuse to the unfoitooate Charles 
Edward, in his penJous wanderings after the baU 
tie of CttUoden. 

*< It was situated in the fece of a vei^ rough, high, 
and rocky mountain, called Letteniilichk, still a 
part of Benalder, full of great stones and crerices, 
and some scattered woodiuterspersed. The hahi« 
ution ealled the Cage, in the fiice of that mountain, 
was within a small thick bush of wood. There 
were first some rows of trees laid down, in order 
to level a floor for a habiution; and. as the {dace 
was steep, this raised the lower side to an equal 
heiji^t with the other; and these treeiL in the way 
of joists or planks, were levelled with earth and 
gravel. There were between the trees, grow* 
ing naturally on their own roots, some stttkeo 
fixed in the earth, which, with the trees, were in- 
terwoven with ropesp made of heath and bireh 
twigs, up to the top of the Cage, it being of a roond 
or rather oval shape; and the whole thiktched and 



*« 1 o see a spark of fire taU upon one s arm or K*^ - „ ^f ,k^ .^^ ^k-.-k «— ^ «»„-.k J *\.JZ^ 



" To see a spark of fire tau upon 
breast, is a forerunner of a dead child to be seen 
in the arms of those persons, of which there are 
several fiiesh inttances. 

** To see a seat empty at the time of one's sit- 
ting in it, is a presage of that person's death soon 
after. 

<* When a novice, or one that has lately obtain- 
ed the second-sight, sees a vision in the night time, 
without doors, and comes near a fire, he presently 
feUs into n swoon. 

•* Soose find themselves aa it were in acrowd of 
people, Iwring n eorpae liilch tftey tmrj along 



Eve it the name of a Cage; and br chsace there 
ppened to be two stones at a small distance firom 
one anothei*. in the side next the precipice, resem- 
bling the pillars of a chimney, where the flare waa 



the fidl of the rock, which was so much or the i 
colour, that one could discover no difierence in the 
dearest day."— JSTome't SiUoryofthe MebelKoH,' 
Lond. 1(KM( 4to. p. 981. 

I. My me*s tall ftrm ndght grsee the part 
Of Femgui, or Atcabsrt.— P. US. 
These two sons of Anak flourished in romantie 
feble. The first is well known to the admirers of 
Ariosta.bythenameofFerrao. Hewasanantago* 
nist of Oriando, and was at length sbin by him ia 
single combat There is a romance in the Aoehi»- 
leck MS., in wUeh Femgua U thus deseribedi 
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UatD Chaili tke kiDT} 

Aloradoagktilaugbt 
Wn comen to NaTcn, 
Stout ho wM md ftiiy 

▼eraagB he hifht. 
or Bafaikmii the foadui 
Tkider him Mnde fOB, 

With kiiiff Chwb to figkc 
80 hud 1b WM to fimd* 
list no ifait of brand 

Mo greoed him, aplight. 
Hehaddetwcnti 
And Ibrti fetof lenfihe 
Thiike poimm hede.t 
And fbur flset in die Ikoe^ 
T-metenl in the plaee, 
Andflftaiinlindej 
Hit note WM a fot and more; 
Hit brow, M bratkt woie;| 
Ke that it teiglie it tcde. 
He lokcd lothdiche. 
And WM swaitf m any piehe. 
or him men might adrede.** 
Romance of Charlemagne^ i, 461, 484.— .AicAmi- 
.«db,^SlIbL865. 

AtMptit, or Aieabart, makes a reiy material 
fiaure in the hittoiy of Bevis of Hampton, by 
whom he waa conquered. Hit eflSgiet may be 
aeen gnarding one tide of a nte at Soathampton, 
while the other it occupied oy tir Berit himself. 
The dimensions of Ascabart were little inferior to 
those of Ferragus, if the foUowiog deseriptioD be 

*< They metten with a geannty 
With alotheliehe riemblaant. 
He WM wooderliehe strong 
Rome** thretti fbte long. 
Hit berd wm bot gret and ro«e;l f 
A tpaee oT a fot betweene ittt browe: 
Hit elob wat, to yeue$$ a ttxok, 
A lite bodi or an oak.|| 

Benet hadde oThim wonder gret. 
And Mkede him what a bet,T1 
And yaf*** men oTthit oontrA 
Wero atemechettt ate wm he. 
* Me name,* a tede,ttt * >* Ateopard, 
Garei me tent hiderward, 
For to bring this quene aye 
And the Beuet her of«len.^| 
leham Oard it ||| ehampic , 
And WM i-diioe oat oTmtffTI tovn 
Al fer that ieh wm to lite.**** 
Eneri man me wolde tmite, ^ ^ _ ^ 
Ieh WM to lite and to m^rogh, f f t f 
Eueri man me elepede dweragfa.|UI 
And now icham in thb kmde, 
I wax mor ich($$( undertUmde. 
And stranger than other tene;l||| 
And that tchel on iu be tene.^ 
At ftvl#ff Hanson, L851S. jtucAlnfec* JITA IbL ISO. 

9. Though aU nnMked hit birth and name.-P. 128. 
The highlanders, who carried hospitidity to a 
punctilious excess, are said to hare considered it 
as churiish, to ask a stranger his name or lineage, 
before he had taken refreshment Peuds were so 
frequent among them, that a contrary role wouldi 
in many cases, have produced the discovery of some 
circumstance, which misht hare excluded the 
nest from the benefit of tEe assistance be stood to 
"^loC 

10. A nd ttitt a harp unseen 

FSlkd up the symphony between.— P. 1S9. 
* Thej (meaning the highlanders) delight much 



Bptoon, 



Foondfprored. fHad. tMeatared. JBreadth. 



IWete/ tBlaek. •* Fully. ttRouah. i 
UOiire. |l The stem of a tttUe oak ti«e. 

ftHehi^tWMealled. •—V, tftOiCBC 

8i?S "*i¥S[-LsJ"%iHa-'- 
fm.oMMsn taotr/^ nil -rtS: 



.^ mnsiake, but cU^hr in Imps and dairMhoe* 
of their own ftahion. Tlie strings of the dairteboea 
■re made of brasse-wire, and the strings of the 
harps of sinews, which strings they strike either 
with their nayles, growing long, or else with an 
instrument appointed for that use. They take 
great pleasure to decke their harps and clairschoea 
with silver and precious stones; the poore ones 
that cannot attayne hereunto, decke them with 
christalL They sing verses, prettily compound, 
contayning (for the most part) prayses of valiant 
men. There is not almost any^other argtunent, 
trhereof their rhymes intreat They speak the an- 
cient French language, altered a little."*—** The 
hm and dairschoes are now only heard of In die 
hignlands in ancient song. At what period these 
instruments ceased to be used, is not on reeord; 
and tradition is silent on this head. But, as Irish 
harper* occasionally visited the faichlands and 
western isles till lately, the harp nugM haye beea 
extant so late as the middle of the present century. 
Thus fir we know, that from remote times down 
to the present, haqters were received as wdeome 
guests, particulariy in the highlands of Scotland: 
and so late as the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, as appears by the aboye quotation^ the harp 
was in common use among the natives of the west- 
ern isles. How it happened that the noisy and in- 
harmonious bagpipe MUiished the soft and expres- 
sive harp^ Ve cAnnot say; but certain it is, that *lie 
bagpipe is noV tlie only instrument thst obtaina 
uoiversdlr in the highland districts. "—ComftMra 
J&unuy thrmigh J^rth BriUdn, Load. 18eS» 4to. 
i, 175. 

Mr. GuBu, of Edinbuivh, has lately pnbBsheJ 
a curious essay upon the nm and hm music of 
the highlands of Scotland. That the instrument 
was once in common use there, is most certain. 
Cldand numbers an acquaintance vrith it among 
the few accomplishments which his satire allova 
to the highlanders: 

In nothing they*re aceooiited tharp^ 
Except inliag^iipe orin hsxp^ 

wons TO cAirro n. 
1. Moni*t genial influokee rooted a minttrd gray.— P. UlL 

That hiahland chieftains, to a late period, re- 
tained in tneir service the bard, as a lamilv ofBcer, 
admits of very ea^ proof. The author ot the let- 
ters finom Scotland, an officer of engineers, quar- 
tered at Inverness about 1790, who certainly can- 
not be deemed a &vourable witness, gives the 
foUowiiw account of the office, and of a bard, whom 
he heard exereise his tdent of reeitation: 

*<The bard skilled in the genedogyofalltlie 
highland fiunilies, sometimes preceptor to the 
young laird, cdebrates in Irish verse the original 
of the tribe, the ftmous wariike sotions of the soe- 
cessive heads, and sings his own lyricks as aao|>i- 
ate to the cliie^ when indisposed for sleep; but 
poets are not equally esteemed and honoured In 
dl countries. 1 happened to be a witness of the 
dishonour done to the mnsf , at the house of one 
of the chiefs, where two of these bards were set 
at a good distance, at the lower end of a long ta- 
ble, with a pared of highhuBders of no-extraordl* 
nary appeannoe, over a cup of ale. Pbor i n sp i i a- 
tion! 
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^^'ncT were not aikcd to drink A gUu of wine 
at our table, though tha whole eompuj oonmsled 
oolr of the great fiian, one of hit near rdationa, 
aad mjaelf. 

** Aher aome little time, the ehief ordered one 
of them to sing me a Ugniand looi^. The hard 
readiljT obeyed, and with a hoane Toiee, and in a 
tone oir few tarioiis notes, began, as I was told, 
ooe of his own Ijrioks; ana when he had proeeeded 
to the foorth or fifth stanza. I peroeived, by the 
tamea of several persons, glens, and mountains, 
vhieh 1 had known or heard of before, that it was 
an aoeonnt of some dan battle. But in his going 
OB, the ehief (who pl(^aes himself apon hissehool- 
learning) at somejMurtioular passage, bid him eeaae. 
and enred oat, * There's nothing like that in Vir- 
gil or Honter.' I bowed, and told him I believed 
10. This Toa may believe was Terr ediijing and 
ddightfoL'*— XeMo-tyrom Scotland, ii, 167. 

a. The Omme.-P. 130. 

The aneient and powerful family of Graham, 
(whieh, for metrical reasons, is here spelt after 
the Seottiah pronaneiation,) held extensive pot- 
sessioos in the eoanties of Dorabailon and Stiriing. 
Few &mllies ean boast of more historical renown, 
having claim to three of the most remarkable eha- 
nctera in the Scottish annals. Sir John the Gneme, 
the &ithfal and undaunted partaker of the labours 
and patriotie warfare of M^lace, fell in the un- 
fortunate field of Falkirk, in 1398. The celebrated 
maniois of Montrose, in whom De Retz saw real- 
ized his abstract idea of the heroes of antiquim 
was the second of these worthies. And, notwitn- 
itaodics the severity of his temper, and the rigoar 
with wfich he ezecnted the onpressive mandates 
of the prinees whom he servea, I do not hesitate 
to name as the third, John Grahame, of Clavcr- 
hoose, tiscount of Dundee, whose heroic death in 
the arms of victory, may be allowed to cancel the 
memory of his cruelty to the non-conformists, dar- 
ing the reigns of Charies n, and James IL 

J. TUahai^ which eist saint Modan fwayed.— P. 231. 
I am not prepared to show that saint Modan was 
a pcrihrmer on the harp. It was, however, no an- 
saiotly accomplishment; for saint DunsUn cci^ 
tainly did play upon that instrument, which, re- 
taining, aa was natural, a portion of the sanctity 
attached to its master's character, announced fu- 
ture events bv its sponUneous sound. ** But labour- 
ing onee in these mechanic arts for a devoote roa- 
trooe that had sett him on woric, his vioU, that 
hung br him on the wall, of its own accord, with- 
oot ame man's helpe, distinctly sounded this an- 
thime: Oaudent in cmUt amnus Monetonm qui 
Chrigtivatigiawunt fecuUs ei quia pro eiuo amort 
tangidnem mtumfudenaii, ideo cum Ckriotogau^ 
itt Miemamu Whereat all the companie being 
noeh astonished, tamed their eyes firom behoold- 
iag him woiking, to looke on that strange aoei- 
dent * ' ■^' Not long after, manie of the eoart 
that hitherunto had bom a kind of fayned friend* 
diip towards him, began now neatly to envie at 
his p r og re ss and rising in goodness, using manie 
crooked, backbiting meanes to diffame his vertues 
with the blnsk maskeaof hypocrisie. And the bet- 
ter to aotborioe their calumnie, they brought in 
this that happened in the vioU, affirmmg it to have 
been done by art raagiok. What more' this wicked 
mrnonr enereased dayly, till the king and others 
of the ndbilitie taking hoald thereof, Dunstan grew 
4ldiow in their sight Thetefdre be reiolned to 



leaoe the coort, and goe to Elphegiu^ i 
the fianld, then bishop of Winchester, who was his 
cozen. Which hia enemies tmderstandinr, they 
hnrd wayte for him in the way, and hauing Uirown 
hun off his horse, beate him, and drafted him 
in the dart in the most misenhle manner, mean* 
ing to haue siaioe him^ had not a companie of 



, that came unlopkt a]^pon 
defended and redeemed him from their cruelties 
When with soirow he was ashamed to see doggea 
more humane than thejr. And gining thankes to 
Almightie God, he sensibly againe perceaued that 
the tunes of his vi<^ had giuen him a warning of 
future accidents.'* Flower of the Lhu of the meet 
renowned Satncu of England^ Scotkxndy and £^ 
land, bv the J?. Father Iherome Porter. Doway, 
16^ 4to. tome i, p. 438. 

The same sopenatnral dreomstance is alladed 
to by the anonymons author of ** Grim, the Col- 
lier of Croydon." 

•* IpmnHanU harp toundt m the walLJ 

^Kvut, Hark, hark, my lonb, the holy ahboPi ban 
SosDiUbyiiwlfwhaBinnfOBtfKBwalU 



*• Duratan, Unhallowci aua, tiat socA%t the sacnd 

Hailc. iMiw die leftlaMmf «faiy troth 
Sconqt kcs\ cnly murie whk aa aagd^ hand, 
To testily Damtan*! integrity, 
'' thy active boast crno 



4. Ere DoHglasMt, to ralB driven. 

Were exiled from their active heaven.— P. 131. 

The downfall of the Doariasaea of the house of 
Angos, daring the reign of James Y. is the event 
alluded to in the text The eariof Angaa, it wiU 
be remembered, had married the qoeen dowager, 
and availed himself of the right which he thas ao- 
ouired, as wdll as of his extensive power, to retain 
tne king in a sort of tutelage, which approached 
very near to captivity. Several open attempts were 
made to rescue James from this thraldom, with 
which he was well known to be deeply disgusted; 
bat the valour of the Dooglasaes, and their allies, 

Sve them the victory in every conflict At length, 
e king, while residing at Falkland, eontrivM to 
escape dt night out of tiis own court and palace, 
and rode full speed to Stiriing castle, where the 
governor, who was of the opposite faction, jojrftilly 
received him. Being thus at liberty, Jamea speedily 
summoned around him such peers as he knew to 
be most inimical to the domination of Angna, and 
laid his complaint before them^ says Pitscottie, 
** with great lamentations; showing to them how 
he was nolden in subjection, thir years brgoney 
by the eari of Angos, and his kin and friends, who 
oppressed the whole country, and spoiled it, under 
the pretence of justice and his autoority; and had 
slidn many of his lieges, kinsmen, and friends, 
because they would have had it mended at their 
hands, and pat him at liberty, as he oiu;ht to have 
been, at the counsd of his whole Iohm, and not 
have been subjected and corrected with no pai> 
ticnlar men, by the rest of his nobles: Theretore| 
said he, I desire, my lords, that 1 may be satisffod 
of the said earl, his kin, and friend^; for I avow^ 
that Scotland shall not hold as both, while {%. e. 
tfff) I be reveneed on him and his. 

•<The lords hearing the king% complaint and 
lamentation, and also the great rve, fuiy, and 
malice, that he bore towardthe earl of Angos. hia 
kin and frienda, thev condnded all, and thmght it 
best that he should be summoned to undcrlhr the 
law; if he fand not caution, nor yet eompeir him* 
self; thai he should be pot to the hons with til 



leo 



scorrs poetical wobks. 



hu Un and frioDdt^ to mm m were eontaiiied in 
tke letters. And nirtber, Uie lords ordained, by 
adviee of his majesty, that his brother and friends 
shonld be sammooed to find caution to nnderly the 
lav vithin a eertain day, or else be put to the horn. 
But the earl a|ypeared not, nor none for him; and 
so he was put to the horn, with all his kin and 
friends: so many as were contained in the summons, 
tliat compeared not, were banished, and holden 
traitors to the king.*'— JUmboy ofPU9C9Uu^9 Bh- 
tory of Scotland, Edinburgh, foL p. 149. 

5. In Holy-Rood a knight be tleww-P. 131. 

This was by no means an uncommon oceoirence 
in the couit of Scotland; nay, the presence of the 
sovereign himself scarcely restrained the ferocious 
and inveterate feuds which were the perpetual 
source of bloodshed among the Scottish nobility. 
The following instance of tne murder of sir Georee 
Stuart of Ochiltree, called TTie Bhody^ by the 
celebrated Francis, earl of Bothwell, may be pro- 
duced among manr; but, as the offence given in 
the royal court will hwdly bear a vernacular trans- 
lation, 1 shall leave the storv in Johnstone's LAtin, 
referring for £uther particulars to the naked um- 
plicity of Birreirs Diaij, SOth July, 1588. 

*' Mors improbi hominis non tarn ipsa immert- 
ta, quam pesslmo ezemplo in publicam foedft per- 
petua. Gulielmus Stuartus Alkiltrius, Arani fra- 
ter, natiiriL ac moribos, eojus ssepius memini, vul- 

f9 propter sitem sanguinis tca^dmarhu dietus, 
Bothvelio, in Sancts Crucis RegtA, exardeseente, 
irA mendaeii prolko laoessitus, obscenura osculum 
liberius retorqnebat; Bothvelius banc contumeli- 
am tacittts tttlit, sed ingentum irarum molem animo 
eonoepit Utrinque postridie Edinburgi cooven- 
tom, totidem numero comitibus arroatus, pnesidii 
causa, et acriter pugnatum estf ceteris aroicis et 
•lientibus metn torpentibus, aut vi absterritis, ip- 
se Stuartus fortissimo dimioat, tandem excusso 
gladio k Bothvelie, Scythicft feriute transfoditur, 
sine cujusquam miserieordii; habuit itaque quern 
debuit exitnm. Di^pus erat Stuartus qui patere- 
tnr; Bothvelius qui faceret. Vulgus sanguinem 
sanguine predicabit, et horumcruore innoeoorum 
manibusegregiO parentatom."— JoHirsTOira JKt/o- 
ria Serum writannictsntmj ab anno 157S, ad an- 
num 1688. Amstelodami, 1655, foi. p. 185. 

0, The Doarlat, like a itrieken deery 
Disovmea by erery noble peer.— P. 131. 
The exiled state of this powerful race is not ex- 
aggerated in this and subsequent passages. The 
hatred of James against the race of Douglas was 
so inveterate, that, numerous as their allies were, 
and disregarded as the re|pil authority had usually 
been in similar cases, their nearest friends, even 
in the most remote parts of Scotland, durst not en- 
tertain them, unless under the strictest and closest 
disguise. James Douglas, son of the banished earl 
of Ancus, afterwards well known by the title of 
carl or Morton, lurked, during the exile of his 
iamilyy in the north of Scotland, under the assumed 
name of James Innes, otherwise James the Grieve^ 
(*. e, Reve or Bailiff. ) ** And as he bore the name," 
sajrs Oodseroft, ** so did he also execute the office 
of a grieve or overseer of the lands and rents, the 
com and cattle, of him with whom he lived." 
From the habits of frugality and observation, which 
he acquired in this humble situation, the historian 
traces that intimate acquaintance with popular 
character, which enabled him to rise so nigh in 
the ttate^ and that hcaoorable economy by which 



he repaired and established the shattered estates 
of Angus and MotUm.^mHary of She Houm #/ 
Jkugtae. Edinburgh, 1749, vol. ii, p. 16a 
7. ^Mannmsn'S eelL— P. 131. 

The parish of Kilmarnock, at the eastern ez^ 
tremity of Loch-Lomond, derives its name from • 
cell or chapel, dedicated to saint Maroooch, or 
Mamoch, or Maronnan, about whose sanetit^r voy 
little is now remembered. There is a fountain de» 
voted to him in the same parish; but its virtaea^ 
like the merits of its patron, have fiillen into ob- 
livion. 

8, — .— BiackUnn** thondenng wave.— P. 13S. 

This is a beautiful ca«wade made at a place call- 
ed the Bridee of Bracklinn, by a mountain stream 
called the Keltie. about a mile from the village of 
Callender, in Menteith. Above a chasm where 
the brook precipitates itself from a height of at 
least fifty feet, there is thrown, for the convenience 
of the neighbourhood, a rustic foot bridge, of about 
three feet in breadth, and without ledges, which is 
scarcely to be crossed by a stranger without awe 
and apprehension. 

9. For Tineman forged by ikiry lore.— P. US. 
Archibald, the third earl of Douglas, was ao 

unfortunate in all his enterprises, that he acquired 
the epithet of Tinxxait, because he tmed, or lost, 
his followers in every battle which he fought. He 
was vanquished, as everv reader must remeinber, 
in the bloody battle of Homildon-hill, near Wod- 
er, where he himself lost an eye, and was made 
prisoner by Hotspur. He was no less, unfortunate 
when allied with Percy, beine wounded and taken 
at the battle of Shrew^ury. He was so onauecesa- 
ful in an attempt to besiege Roxburgh Castle, that 
it was called the Fmd Raid, or disgraceiul expe- 
dition. His ill fortune left him indeed at the Imt- 
tie of Beauge, in France; but it was oolj to return 
with double emphasis at the subsequent action of 
Vemoil, the last and most unlucky of his eneouo- 
ters, in which he fell, with the iower of the Scot- 
tish chivalry, then serving as auxiliaries in FVanee, 
and about two thousand common soldiers, A. IX 
14S4. 

10. Did, lelf-aiweabbarded, fore-ahow 
The footftepf of a aeeiet fte.— P. 132« 

The ancient warriors, whose hope and confidence 
rested chiefly in their blades, were accustomed te 
deduce omens from them, especially from such 
as were supposed to have been fabricated by en- 
chanted skill, of which we have various instance* 
in the romances and legends of the time. The 
wonderfid sword Sko/nmur^ wielded b^ the eele- 
brated Hrolf Kraka, was of this description. It was 
deposited in the tomb of the monarch at his death, 
and taken from thence by Ske^o, a celebrated pi- 
rate, who bestowed it upon his son-in-law, Kor- 
mak, with the following curious directionsf ^* The 
manner of using it will appear strange to yon. A 
small bag is attached to it, which take heed not 
I to violate. Let not the rays of the sun touch the 
upper iiart of the handle, nor unsheath it unleas 
thou art ready for battle. But when thou eomest 
to the place of fight, go aside from the rest, JP'**P 
and extend the sworc^ and breathe upon iL Then 
a small worm wiU creep out of the handle^ lower 
the handle that he may more easily return into it.*' 
Konnak, after having received tlie sword, nfturn* 
ed home to his mother. He showed the sword, 
and attempted to draw it, aa unnecessarily as in* 
efiectnaUy, for beeonld not pluck it om «C Om 
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. libn0tlwr,1HllA,exdblaed,«Donotdfr- 
ipiae the aoniel siren to thee, my too. " Kormak, 
Mwevfsr, repeating hit effortt, pretted down the 
bawlle vitfa hit feet, aod tore off the bag, when 
Sko&ciBg emitted a faoUow groaD: bat atill he 
' ~'i the tword. Konntlkthen went 



o« with Beatoa, whmn he had challenged to fight 
with hiiB, and drew apart at the place of eomMt 
lie aaft dofwn npoo the gromd, and uagirding the 
•word, whieh We bore above hit veitmentt, did 



thew. 



r to thidd the hilt from the nyi of 
the tim. la vain he endeaTOiired to draw it, till 
he placed hit loot asainit the hilt; then the worm 
itioed front H. Bat Kormak did not rightlT handle 
, In eontefjaenee whereof good foitane 
I it. At he oniheathed Skofnanc, it emit- 
ted a honow mormor." BarthoSfd, ae ComuIb 
CmieM^tm a Damt adhuc €hntUibm MfrtU^ Xi- 
kri 7V«t, .db/hte, 1689, 4tD. p. 574. ' 

To the hattoiy of thit tentient and preteient 
weapon, I bee leave to add, from memorjr, the fol- 
kywing le^o, for which I cannot prodoee aoT bel- 
ter aothontj. A yonng nul^leman, of high hopet 
ind fbttnne, ehaneed to lote hit wot in ttie town 
whiih he inhabited, the eapital, if I miatake not, 
ofa Qeman province. He had aeaidentallj involv- 
ed hJBttrlf among the narrow and winding ttreett 
of a tnharh, inhabited by the iowett order of the 
people, and an approaching thander-diower deter- 
ttiaed him to atk a thorC refUge in the moat 
decent hnbitatioo that ^nw near him. He knocked 
at the door, which w^ opened I7 a tall man of a 
gritljaBdieroflioii8^tpcot,andtardiddre8t. The 
itraaBer waa readilj othered to a chamber, where 
■worn, aaoorgea, and maehinet, which teemed to 
be imptemenu of tortnreL were tutpended 00 the 
walL One of theae twordt dropped from itt tcab- 
btrd, at the nobleman, alter a moment't hetitation, 
trotted the thrcthold. Hit hoit immediately ttarod 
at him with aoch a maihed exprcttion, that the 



jooBg man coold not help demanding hit name 
tnd boaiaeat, and the meaning of hit looking at 
him ao fixedly. «* I am,*' antwered the man, **the 
public execntioner of thit city; and the incident 
yea have obaorved it a tore angniy that I thall, 
m diachmge of my doty, one day cut off yoor head 
with the weapon which low jntt now tpontaneootly 
The noblcmaD lott no time in 



leaving hia place of refaee; bat, engaging in tome 
of the plott of the period wat ihortly after decapi- 
tmed mr that very man and inttrument 

Lord Lovat b taid, by the author of the lettert 
from Sooitland, to have aflEhrmed that a number of 
twordt that hong op in the hall of the mantion- 
boote leaped of theratelvet out ot the aoabbard at 
the inotant he waa bom. Thit ttory patted cor- 
reat aoMMg hia chui, bat, like that of the ttory 1 
have jdtt quoted, pmed an anfortooate omen. — 
hbUtffi^ SoiUrndt voL ii. p. 814. 



11. I ■ T beplbrpeh pioodi^-T. 191. 
TW conuoitt cmt in pipe-nmtic affeet to diteo- 
ver in a wdl-compoted pibroch, the imitative 
■ooada of march, conflieL flight^urtalt, and all 
fhe '• cmnrent of a heady fight^ To thit opinion. 
Dr. Beattie hat given hit tafTraga in the following 
elegant patta^; ** A pibroch it a tpeeies of tone, 
peraliar. I think, to the higfalandt and wettom 
iilet of Scotland. It it performed on a baftpipe, 
and diflert totally ftvm all other mosic htrfaytlim 
Irr e golai ' , and itt notet, etpedlally in the 
snt, to mixed and huddled toother, 
T findf it impottible to reconcile hit 
13 



ear to it, to at to perceive itt modulation, 
of thete pibroohi, being intended to repretent a 
batde, begin with a grave motion, retembling a 
march: then gradually quicken into the ontet: run 
off with noity oonfution, and turbulent rapidity, 
to imitate the conflict and purtuit; then twell into 
a few floorithet of triumpliant joy; and perhapt 
dote with the wild and ilow waUingt of a funend 
procettion. " — Etao^ on LaughUr and Ludurmm 
CvK^omaun^ chap, lii, AUe. 

IS. aodexlghTiehAlphicdba,boIierad^P. U3< 

Betidet hit ordinaiy name and tomame, which 
were chiefly nted in the intercoorte with the low- 
landt, every hi^;hland chief had an epithet expre»- 
tive of hit patnarobal dignity at head of the chui, 
and which wat common to all hit predecettort and 
toccettort, at Pharaoh to the kingt of Egypt, or Ar- 
tacet to thote of Parthia. Thit name wat utntlly a 
patronymic ezprettive of hit decent from the foun- 
der of the &mily. Thut the duke of Argyle it call- 
ed Mac-Callum More, or the Son of Cobn the Oreai. 
Sometimet, however, it it derived from armorial 
dittinctiont, or the memoiT of tome great feat: thua 
lord Seafbrth, atchief of the Mackenziet, or Oan- 
Kennet, heart the epithet of Caber-fiie^ or Mudc^ 
Heady at repretentative of Colin Fitzgerald, fbui^ 
der of the nmily, who mved the Scottith king 
when endangcrea by a ttag. Bat betidet thit title, 
which belonged to hit office and dignity, the chie^ 
tain had utnally another pecaliar to himtdf, which 
dittingnithed him from the chicftaint of the tame 
race. T*hit wat tomctimet derivMl from compkac- 
ion, at dku or rojf/ tometimet from tise, at def'or 
more/ at other timet, fivm toote particular exploit, 
or from tome peculiarity of habit or appearance. 
The line of the text therefore tignifiet. 

Black Roderick, the deteendtu of Alpine. 

The tong ittelf it intended at an Imitation of 
the jmrama^ or boatp-tongt of the highlanden, 
which were utually competed in honour of a fit* 
vourite chieC They are to adapted at to keep 
time with the tweep of the oart, aod it it eaiy to 
dittlngniih between thote intended to be tung to 
the oart of a galley^, where the ttroke it lengtheiw 
ed and doubleid at it were, and thote which were 
timed to the rowert of an ordinaiy boat 
I3.>^the bett of Loeh-Lomond lie dead on her aide.— P. t3S. 

The Lennox, at the dittrict it called, which en- 
circlet the lower extremity of Loch-Lomond, wat 
peculiarly expoted to the ineurtiont of the mooiU 
taineen, who inhabited the inaccettible fattnettet 
at the upper end of the lake, and the nei8;hbouring 
dittrict of Loch-Katrine. These were otlen mark- 
ed by circumttancet of great ferocity, of which the 
noted conflict of Glen-firaiu it a celebrated inttanco. 
Thit wat a dan-battle, in which the Macgregort, 
headed by Allaster Macgregor, chief of the dan, 
encountered the tept of the Colquhount, command- 
ed by tir Humphry Colquhoun of Lutt. It it on all 
handt allowed that the action wat detperatdy 
foueht, and that the Colqohount were defeated 
^th tlanghter, leaving two hundred of their name 
dead upon the field. But popular tradition hat 
added other horrort to the tale. It it taid, that 
tir Humphry Colquhoun, who wat on horaeback, 
etcaped to the cattle of Benechra, or Banochar, 
and wat next day dragp|;ed out and murdered by 
the victorious Maegregort in cold blood. Bucha- 
nan of Auchmar, however, tpeakt of hit tlaughter 
at a tubtequent event, ana at perpetrated by tht 
Macfarlanet. Again it it reported, that the Mae- 
gregort murdered a number of yontha^ vhom f»« 
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port of the iotended battle had broaght to be speo- 
taton, and whom the Colquhouns, anxiout for Uieir 
iafety» had shut up io a bam to be out of danger. 
One aceoant of toe Macgregors deniea this cir- 
eamitaaoe entireljr; another aaoribes it to the ear 
me and blood-thirtrtj dispoaitlbn of a tinrie indi- 
▼idual, the bastard brother of the Iain) of Maogre- 
gor, who amused himsdUfwith this second roassa- 
ere of the innooents, in express disobedienee to 
the ehief, by whom he was left their guardian dur- 
ing the pursuit of the Colquhouns. It is added, 
that Maogregor bitterly lamented this atroeioos 
aotion; and prophesied the ruin whieh it must 
bring unon their aneient clan. The following ac- 
count oi the conflict, which is indeed drawn up by 
a friend of the dan Gregor, is altogether silent on 
the murder of the youths. ** In the spring of the 
year 1603, there happened great dissentions and 
troubles between the laird of liUss, chief of the 
■ Colquhouns, and Alexander, laird qf Maogregor. 
The original of thes^ quarrels proceeded from in- 
juries and provocations mutuaUy given and receiv- 
ed, not long befiire. Macm«>r, however, want^ 
ing to have them ended in friendly conferences, 
marched at the head of two hundred of his dan, 
to Leven, which borders on Luss, his country, 
with a view of settling matters by the mediation 
of friends: But Luss bad no such intentions, and 
projected his measures with a difierent view; for 
ne privately drew together a body of 300 horse 
and 500 foot, compost Partly of his own elan and 
their followers, and partly of the Buchanans, his 
neighbours, and resolved to out oif Macgregor and 
his party to a man,, in case the issue of the con- 
ference did not answer his indination. But mat- 
ters feil otherwise than he expected: and though 
Macgregor had previous information of his insi- 
dious design, yet, dissembling his resentment, be 
kept the appointment, and parted good friends in 
i^pearance. 

** No sooner was he gone, than Iaiss, thinkiaj 
to surprise him and his party in full security, ant 
without any dread or apprebensiou of histreache- 
ly, followed with all speed, and came up with him 
at a place called Glenfroon. Macgrqg;or, upon the 
alarm, divided bis men into two paities, the great- 
est part whereof he commanded himself, aiM the 
other he committed to the care of his brother John, 
who, by his orders, led them about another way, 
and attacked the Colquhouns in flank. Here it was 
fought with great bravery on both sides for a con- 
siderable time; and, notwithstanding the vast dis- 
proportion of numbers^ Macgres;or, in the end, 
obtained an absolute victorv. So great was the 
rout, that SOO of the Colquhouns were left dead 
upon the spot, most of the leading men were kill- 
ed, and a multitude of prisoners taken. But what 
seemed most surprising and incredible in this de- 
feat, was, that none of the Macgregors were miss- 
ing, except John, the laird's brother, and one com- 
mon fellow, though indeed many of them were 
wounded."— Professor Ross's History oftheftmi-' 
ly of Sutherhmd,l^\. 

The consequences of the battle of Glen Fruin 
were very calamitous to the &mily of Maogregor, 
who had already been considered as an unruly 
elan. The widows of the slain Colquhouns, sixty, 
it is said, in number, appeared in dol^ul proces- 
sion before the king at Stirling, each ridingupon 
a white palfrey, andoearing in her hand the bloody 
shirt of her husband displayed upon a pike. James 
VI was so much moved by the complainU of this 



« choir ot noumfiil dames," that he let loose his 
vengeance against the MaesTegors, wtthooC eitlier 
bounds or moderation. The veiy name of the 
clan was proscribed, and those by whom it had 
been borne were given np to s#ord and fire, and 
absolutely hunted down by blood-hounds like wild 
beast^. Argyle and the Campbells, on the one 
hand, Montrose, with the Gnsmes and Bucha- 
nans, on the other, are said to have bc«n the ehiet 
instruments in suppressing this devoted clan. The 
laird of Macgregor surrendered to the former on 
condition that he would take him out of Scottish 
ground. But, to use Birrel's expression, he kept 
** a highlandman's promise;*' and, although he ful- 
filled his word to tne letter by carryin|; him as far 
as Berwick,, he afterwards brought hnn baek to 
Edinbttivh, whe^ he was executed wiA eigjkteen 
of his cUm.— A'rre/'s DUsry, 2d October, 1«0S. 
The clan Gregor being thus driven to utter de-> 
spair, seem to have renounced the laws, from the 
benefit of which they were excluded, and their 
depredations produced new acts of council, eon- 
firming the severity of their proscription, whieh 
had only the effect of rendering them still more 
united and desperate. It is a most extraordinary 
proof of the araent and invincible spirit of clan- 
ship, tliat, notwithstanding the repealed proscrip- 
tions providently ordained by the legislature **for 

the Umeout preventing- the disorders and ' 

sion that may fall out by the said name ai 
of Macgrmrs and their followers," they were, ia 
17t5 and i745, a potent dan, and continue to 9ul>- 
sist as a distinct and numerous raee. 

14. ■ T he kinr> vindictive pride 
Boasts to have tamed tfae boideriate.*^. 134. 
Itt 1589, James V made a conTen«lon,at Edin- 
bureh, for the purpose of considering the best 
mode of quelling the border robbers^ who, doriiM; 
the license of his minority, and the troubles whi£ 
followed, had committed many exorbitandes. Ao- 
cordingly, he assembled a flying arm^f often thou- 
sand men, condsting of his principd nobility 
and their followers, who were directed to briw 
their hawks and dogs with them, that the monaroS 
might refresh himself with sport dorinj^ the inteiw 
vah of military execution. Vfllh this array he 
swept through Ettrick fores^ where he hanged 
over the sate of his own castle. Piers Coekbnm, 
of Hendenand, who had prepared, according to tra- 
dition, a least for his reception. He caused Adam 
Scott of Tushidaw dso to be executed, who was die- 
tingtttshed by the title of king of the border. Bat 
the nK>st noted victim of justice, during that expedi^ 
tion, was John Armstrong of Gilnodue, fiunona ia 
Scottish song, who, confiding in his own supposed 
innocence, met the king, with a retinue of thirty-nx 
persons,dl of whom were hanged at Carlenrig,near 
the source of the TerioL The effect of this aeverity 
was such,that, as the vulgar expressed it, * die raak 
bush kept the cow," and ** thereafter was great peace 
and rest a long time, wherethroiuii the king had 

rt profit; for he had ten thousana sheep going in 
Ettrick forest ia keening by Andrew Bell. 
who made the king as good count of them as they 
had gone in the bounds of Fife."— i^t(tcc«£e'« ifia* 
tory, p. 153. 



U. What gfaee for higbbnd chieft judge ye, 
By &te ofboider ehirdry.-P. uZ 

James was, in fiiot, equdly attentive to reatmu 
rapine and feudd oppression in every part of his 
dominions. <* The king passed to the idea, and 
there hdd jaatice c<Kirtay and punidMd hoih 
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ej to be often vet, and to take the vater like iptti. 
ielt, and this is beeome a weond nature, and can 
■earoely be eaUed a hardthip to them, iMoronch 
that I nwd to lay, thej teemed to be of the duok- 
kind, and to love water as well. Though 1 never 
•aw this preparation for sleep In win^ weather, 
yet, setting oat early in a morning from one of the 
hats, 1 have seen the marks of th^ir lodging, where 
the groand has been free from rime or snow, whieh 
remained all roand the spot where th^ had bin.*' 
"Lettenfrom ScotkouL Lond. 1754, Svo. ii, p. 

** This offieer is a sort of seeretary, and is to 
be ready, upon aU oeeasions, to ventnre his life in 
defence of his master; and at drinking-boato be 
stands behind his seat, at hishaaneh, fit>m whenee 
his title is derived, Bnd watches the conversation, 
to see if any one offends his patron. 

** An Enalish oiBoer being in company with a 
oertain ehidbin, and several other highland gen- 
demon, near Killichomen, had an argument with 
the jrrntf mani and both being well warmed with 
usky, at last the dispute grew very hot 

** A yoath who was henehman, not understand- 
ing one word of Eng^sh, imi«ined his chief was 
insulted, and thereupon drew his pistol from his 
side, and snapped it at the oflioer*s head; but the 
pistol missed iire, otherwise it is more than pro- 
bable he might \Mf snlTered death from the luind 
of that 'little vermin. 

** But it is veiy disagreeablcL to an EngUsbman 
over a bottle, with the hi^anders, to see eveiy 
one of them have his gilly, that is, his servant, 
standing behind him aU the while, let what will 
be the subject of eonveraation.*'— Xe<tert /rsm 
ScoUaruiy ii, 159. 



thiei and temitor according to their demerit. And 
also he eauaed great men to show their holdin||s, 
wherethrough he found many of the said lands m 
Boo-eotrr; me which he ooolisoated and brought 
borne to his own use, and afterwards annexed them 
to the erown, as ye shall hear. Syne brooffht ma- 
ny of the great men of the isles captive with him, 
floeh aa Mndyart, M*Connel, M<Loyd of the Lewes, 
M*Xeil, M'Lane, M'lntosh, John Modyard, M<. 
Kay, M^Kenzie, with many others that I cannot re- 
hearse at this time. Some ofthemhepotin ward, and 
some in eomt, and some he took pledges for sood 
rale u time coming. So he brought the isles both 
north and south, in good rule and peace; where- 
&re be had great profit, service, and obedience of 
people a long time thereafter,^ and as long as he 
had the lMn<b of the country in subjection, they 
lived in mat peace and rest, and there was great 
riches and policy by the king's justice."— Pmcor- 
TU, pb 15^ 



S«ch cheek fhonU l&d tk midnight sir.-P. IM. 

Hardihood was in every respect so essential to 
the ehar«Bter of a highlander, that the reproach 
of efiemfnaey was the most bitter which could be 
thrown upon him. Yet it was sometimes hazarded 
OB what we might nresome to think slight grounds. 
It it r ep or te d of do sir Ewins Cameron of Lochiel. 
when vpwarda of seventy, that he was surprised 
ky mgfat cm a hunting or military expedition. He 
vrapped him in his plaid, and lay contentedly 
down upon the snow, with which the ground hap- 
pened to be covered. Among his attendants, who 
were preparing to take their rest in the same man- 
Mr, he obcerved that one of his grandsons, for his 
better aecommodation, had rolled a large snow- 
bsll, and placed it below his head. The wrath of 
(he aoeieiit chief was awakened by a symptom of 
vhst heoooeelved to be degenerate luxury. '* Out 
vpon thee," said he, kicking the frozen bolster 
from the head which it supported. ** art thou so 
e&mioate aa to need a pillow ?" The oiBcer of en- 
rineera, whose curious letters from the highlands 
nave been nwre than once quoted, tells a similar 
itory of Bfaedonald of Keppoch, and subjoins the 
followiDg remaiks: 

"Thia and many other stories are romantic; 
bat there is one thing, that at first thought might 
seem irerj romantic, of which I have bm credi- 
bly aasoied, that when the highlanders are con- 
strained to lie amon^ the hills, in cold diy windy 
weather, they sometimes soak the plaid in some 
river or bum, (i. e, brook;) and then, holding up 
a comer of it a little above their heads, they torn 
themselves round and round, till they are enveloped 
by the whole mantle. Th^ then lay themselves 
down oo the heath, upon the leward side of some 
hai, where the wet and the warmth of their bodies 
iMke a steam, like thai of a boUing ketUe. The 
wet, they say, keeps them warm by thickening the 
stdi; and keeping the wind from penetrating. 

" I moat confess 1 should have been apt to ques- 
tion thia fiwt, had I not frequertly seen them wet 
from morsing to night; and, even at the beginning 
tk the rain, not so much as stir a few yards to shel- 

And 
by - 
I of the plaiding; but the bonnet is fiequenUy 
taken off, ana wrong like a dishelout, snd then put 

haTtt been accustomed from their infen- 



<■ me TUMUf not wo muwi ■• aur ■ lew jmrum i 
tcr, hut continue in it, without necessity, ti 
were, aa we sar, wet through and thimigh. 
that Is soon effected by the looseness and s 



I again. 
"Thwr 



irons TO CAHTO IIT« 

1. And wbikdte fiery evois glanced, like a ineceor,roinid. 

P. 130. 
When a chieftain designed to summon his dan, 
upon any sudden or important emeigenoy, he slew 
a goat, and, making a cross of anv li^t wood, 
sewed its extremities in the fire, ana extmgoishra 
them in the blood of the animal. This wA called 
the IHenf Oom, also Crean TaHgh, orthe Osm 
of Shame, because disobedience to what the sym- 
bol implied, inferred infiimy. It was delivered to a 
swift and trusty messeneer, who ran foil n>eed with 
it to the next hamlet, wnere he presented it to the 
principal person, with a single word implying 
the place of rendezvous. He who received the 
svmbol was bound to send it forward, with equal 
despatch, to the next village; and thus it passed 
with incredible celerity through all the (ustrict 
which owed allegiance to the chie!^ and also among 
his allies and neighbours, if the dianger was com- 
mon to them. At sight of the fiery cross, eveij 
man^ from sixteen yean old to sixtf, capable of 
beanng arms, was obliged instantly to repair, in 
his best arms and accoutrements, to the Jdace of 
rendezvous. He who fidled to appear suffered the 
extremities of fire and sword, which were emble- 
matically denounced to the disobedient br the 
bloody and burnt marks upon this warlike sgnai* 
During the dril wsr of 1745-6^ the fieij cross oC* 
tea made its etreolt; and upon one occasion it pass- 
ed through the whole district of Breadalbane, a 
tnet of thirU-two miles, m three hours. The late 
Alexander mewart, esq. of Invenudiylay d ew rib e d 
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to me hitliATiiie aentroand the fieiy eross throagh 
the district of Appine, daring the same oommo- 
tioQ. The coast was threatened by a descent from 
two English frigates, and the flower of the yoons 
men were with the army of prince Charles Ed- 
ward, then in England: yet the summons was so 
effectual, that even old age and childhood obeyed 
it: and a force was collected in a few hom^, so 
numerous and so enthusiastic, that all attempt at 
the intended dirersion upon the country of the ab- 
sent warriors was in prudence abandoned, as des- 
perate. 

This praetice, like some others, is common to 
the higManders with the ancient Seandinavians, 
as will appear by the following extract from Olaus 
Magnus: 

** When the enemy is upon the sea-coast, or 
within the limits of northern kingdomes, then 
presently, by the command of the princi|)al go- 
Temours, with the counsel and consent of the old 
soldiers, who are notably skilled in such like bu- 
siness, a staffof three hands length, in the common 
iiKht of them all, is carried, by the speedy running 
of some active young man, unto that village or 
city, with this command, — that on the 3, 4, or 8, 
day, one. two, or three, or else every man in par- 
ticular, from 15 years old, shaH come with his 
arms, and expences for ten or twenty days, upon 
pain that his or their houses shidl be burnC ( Vol> 

rthe 



HI, (5*101 
IS intimated by the bumina; of the staff, )^g^lsc 
the master to be hanged, (which is signifieooy the 



cord tied to it,) to appear speedily on such a bank, 
or field, or Talley, to hear the cause he is called, 
and to hear orders from the said provincial gover- 
Duurs what he shall do. Wherefore that messen- 
ger, swifter than any post or waggon, havine done 
Els commission, comes slowly back again, brings 
ing a token with him that he hath done all legally: 
and eveiy moment one or another runs to every 
Tillage, and tells those places what they must do." 
— ** The messengers, therefore, or the foot- 
men, that are to give warning to the people to meet 
for the battail, run fiercely and swiftly; for no snow, 
or rain, nor heat can stop them, nor night hold 
them; but they will soon run the race they under- 
take. The first messenger tells it to the next vil- 
lage, and that to the next; and so the hubbub runs 
all over till they all Icnow it in that stift or ten*i- 
tory, where, when, and wherefore they must meet.*' 
•— OLA.U8 MAOirtJS* m^tory of the Chihs, English- 
ed by J. S. Lond. 1658, book iv, chap. 3, 4. 

a. That monk, of savHge form and ikee.— P. 137. 
The state of reli^n in the middle ages afford- 
ed considerable facilitiea for those whose mode of 
life excluded them from regular worship, to se- 
cure, nevertheless, the ghostly assisunce of con- 
fessors, perfectly willing to adapt the nature of 
their doctrine to the necessities and peculiar cir- 
eumsUnces of their flock. Itobin Hood, it is well 
known, bad his celebrated domestic chaplain, fi^ar 
Tuck. And that same curtal friar was probably 
matched in manners and appearance by the ghost- 
ly fethers of the Tynedale robbers, wlio are thus 
oeseribed in an excommunication fulminated 
against their patrons by Richard Fox, bishop of 
iJurham, tempore Henrici Ylll. *' We have fur- 
ther understood, that there are many chaplains in 
the said torritories of Tynedale and Redcsdale, 
who are public and open maintainers of concubi- 
nage, irreeular, suspended, excommuoicated, and 
iBtccdietaa poraons, and withal so utterly ignonmt 



of letters, that it has been found by those who ek^ 
iected this to them, that there were some wba 
haying celebrated mass for ten years, were stil 
unable te read the sacramental service. We Lava 
also understood there are persons among tbem 
who, although not ordained, do take upon them 
the offices of priesthood; and, in contonpt of God, 
celebrate the divine and sacred rites, ano adminis- 
ter the sacraments, not only in sacred and dedi- 
cated pUces, but in those which are prophnne and 
interdicted, and most wretehedly ruinous; they 
themselves being attired inrageed, torn, and most 
filthy vestments, altogether nnnt to be used in di- 
vine, or even in temporal offices. The which said 
chaplains do administer sacraments and sacnunen- 
tal rites to the aforesaid manifest and infkmoua 
thievea, rqbbers, depredators, reeeivert of atolen 
g^oods, and plunderers^ and that without restitu- 
tion, or intention to restore, as evinced by the feet; 
and do also openly admit them to the rites of ec- 
clesiastical sepulchre, without exacting security 
for restitution, although they are prohibited from 
doing so by the sacred canons, as well as by the 
institutes of the saints and fethers. All which isH 
fers the heavy peril of their own sools, and is n 
pernicious example to the other beUevers in Christ, 
as well as no slight, but an aggravated inturr to 
the numbers despoiled and plundered of their 
goods, gear, herds, and chattels."* 

To this lively and picturesque deseripdon of 
the confessors and churchmen of predatory tribes, 
there may be added some curious partioidars re- 
specting the priests attached to the several septs 
of native Irish, during the rem of qneen Elixa- 
beth. lliese friars had indeed to plead, that the 
incursions, which they not only parooned, bat eye» 
encouraged, were made upon those hostile to them, 
as well in religion as irom national antipnthy. 
But by protestant writers they are uniformly al- 
leged to be the chief instruments of Irish insur- 
rection, the very well-spring of all rebellion to- 
wards the English government lithjgow, the 
Scottish traveller, declares the Irish wood-keme, 
or predatory tribes, to be but the hounds of their 
hunting priests, who directed their inenrsioos by 
their pleasure, partly for sustenanee, partly to 
gratify animosity, partly to foment general diyi- 
sion, and always for the better security and enaier 
domination of the fnars.t Derrick, the liveliness 
and minuteness of whose descriptions may fire- 
quently apologise for his doggrel yerses, afiber de- 
scribing an Irish feast, and the encoura^nscnt 
p;iven by the songs of the bards, to iu termimtioQ 
in an incursion upon the parts of the country osore 
immediately under the dominion of the Bnglish^ 
records the no less powerful arguments naad by 
the friar to excite their animosity: 



and laneoor ofdicir kaite. 
The friar, of his eoontells vilc^ 

to rebellci doth imparte. 
Affirming that it \» 

an almose deede to God, 
To make the Bngliah sulyecCs ti 

the Irish rebelks rodde. 
To tjpoile, to kill, to buine, 

this iUar's ooonsell ii; 



* The MotitioQ tgainst the robben of Tnwdaie and 
Redcsdale • 4Ch which I wma fkvoared by mj ftiosd. Mr. 
Sartees, of ASainilbrth, may be fbnnd in the original !.»- 
tin, in the Appendix to the Introdttctaon to tha Besots 
MiDwtreby, No. vii, fourth edition. 

t Lithfow*s Tmyds, ftzsC edit. y. 4n. 
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And Ibr the domi: oTdie MB^ 

ke wannuites heaTenUe bliate. 
HetelbaholieiAle; 

the wbite he turaet to Uacke; 
Aad through the pudom in hifl makv 

he wDKices a kaaviihe knache. 

Tbe wreekfnl inmiioD of a put oT the EngUtb 
" * )irit{ tbe bum- 



pertAioing 
Iby a rode 



Bile is then deaoibed with aome apirit^ 
ngofhoaaes, driving off eattle, and all] 
to nek predatcny inroaila, is illustrated 
cot. llic defeat of the Irish by a partj of English 
aoldien finom the next garrison, is then eonunemo- 
lated, sold in like manner adorned with an engrar- 
iag, in whieh the friar is exhibited mourning over 
the slain chieftain; or, as the rabrio expresses it, 

The friar then, diat treaeheniiis knaTe, with oogh oiigh- 

hfone laiaent. 
T« see hk eouain dewUTt-^aa to hare so fool event. 

The matter is handled at great length in the 
text, of whieh the following verses are more than 
saffieient sample:^ 

The ftier lering thiS} 

huaenles that lacklewe parte, 
And euTseth to the pitte of hell 

the death man's ttordie harte; 
Tec for to qnight them with 

the finer taketh paine^ 
For all the syniiea that ere he did 

remisrion to obcaine. 
And therelbre serrei hii booke, 

<hecandeU and the bell; 
Bat thinke you that sache i^ithe tmes 

bring damned tonlg fhunhc^ 
It 'longs not to my parte 

inferaal thinn to knowe; 
Bnt I belere tifl later daie, 

thet xi«e not from bekwe. 
Tec hope that frien give 

to ihu rebellioiu ront. 
If ^at their Mola ahoula ehannce in hell, 

to brinre them quickly out. 
Soeth make diem lead sudie livet, 

as neither God nor man. 
Without revenge Ibr their desartts, 

i>ermitte to luffer can. 
Thus frien are the cauae, 

the fountain and the tpiinr. 
Of horlebarlt in this hmde, 

of eehe unhappie thing. 
Thei cause him to rebelf 

aninst their sovendgne qneene^ 
Ann through rebellion oHen tymes^ 

their Krei doe rsnishe dene. 
80 as by frien* meaneS| 

in whom all ftillie swunme. 
The Irishe kame doe often lose 

the lilb, with hedde and limme.* 

Aa the Iriih tribes, and those of the Seottish 
highUnda, are much more intimately allied, by 
langoacje, manners, dress, and eastoms, than the 
antioaaries of either oountir have been willing to 
admit, I ftattermyself I haTenereprodoeed a strong 
vamnt be tlie eharaeler sketdied in the text 
Tbe following picture, though of a different kind, 
senes to establish the existence of ascetic relieion- 
ifts, to a com(iaratiTely late period, in the nieh- 
landa and Western Isles. There is a ereat deal of 
a^ in the description, fijr wmeh, as for 
similar information, 1 am obliged to Dr. 
John Martin, who visited the Hebrides at the sug- 
geatioQ of sir Robeit Sibbald, a Scottish ant^qaa>- 
rian of eminence, and early in the eighteenth oen- 
tny pahlished a description of then, which pro- 



* This eorions pietnre of Ireland was inserted by the 
author in the repubUeatioa of Somers' Tracts, voL t, in 
vhiah *e plate* have befm also inserted, Aon the only 
impressiona known to exist, belonging to the copy in the 
Advoeatts* library. See Somen' Traets, vol. i, pp. Ml, 



cured him admission into the royal society. He 
died in London about 1719. His work is a strange 
mixture of learning, observation, and gross credu- 
lity. 

" I remember,** says (his author, " I have seen 
an old lav-capuchin here, (in the island of Benbe- 
cula,) called m their language brahtr^cht, that 
hpoar brother; which is literally true; for lie an- 
swers this character, having nothing but what is 
eiven him: he holds himsdf fully satisfied with 
food and raiment, and lives in as great simplicity 
as any of his order; his diet is very mean, and he 
drinks only fair water: his habit is no less morti- 
fying than that of his brethren elsewhere; he wears 
a short coat, which comes no&rlher than hismid- 
dle, with narrow sleeves like a waistcoat: he wears 
a plad above it, girt about the middle, which 
readies to his knee: the plad is &8tened on his 
breast with a wooden pin, his neck bare, and his 
&et often so too: he wears a hat for ornament, and 
the string about it is a bit of a fisher's line, made 
of horso-hair. This plad he wears instead of a 

Fjwn worn by those of nis order in other countries, 
told him he wanted the flaxen girdle that men 
of his order usually wear: he answered me, that 
he wore a leather one, which was the same thing. 
Upon the matter, if he is spoke to when at meat, 
he answers again; which is contrary to the custom 
of his order. This poor man frequently diverts 
himself with angling of trouts; he lies upon straw, 
and has no bellTas others have) to call him to his 
devotion, but only his conscience, as he told me.** 
^MABTur'a detcripHon of the Weetem Itlandt, 
p. 8i2. 

S. Of Brian's birth strange tales were to1d.~P. 137. 

The legend which follows is not of the author's 
invention. It is possible he may differ from mo« 
dem critics, in supposing that tne records of hu- 
man superstition, it i>ecoliar to, and characteristic 
of, the countr}r in which the scene is laid, are a 
legitimate subject of poetry. He gives, however, 
a ready assent to the narrower proposition, which 
condemns all attempts of an irregular and disor- 
dered fancy to excxte terror, by accumulating a 
train of fantastic and incoherent horrors, whether 
borrowed from all counti*ie8, and patched upon a 
narrative belonging to one which knew them not, 
or derived from the author's own imagination. 

In the present case, therefore, I appeal to the 
record which I have transcribed, with the varia- 
tion of a very few words, from the geographical 
collections made bj the laird of Macfiu-lane. I 
know not whether it be necessary to remark, that 
the miscellaneous concourse of vouths and maidens 
on the night and on the spot where the miracle is 
said to have taken place, might, even in a credu- 
lous age, have somewhat diminished the wonder 
which accompanied the conception of Gilli-Doir- 
MagrevoUich. 

" There is hot two myles from Inverloghie, the 
church of Kilmalee, in Lozhyeld. In ancient times 
there was ane church builded upon ane hill, which 
was above this church, which ooeth now stand in 
this toune; and ancient men doeth say, that there 
was a battel foughten on ane little hill not the tenth 
part of a myle from this church, be certaine men 
which they did not know what they were. And 
long time thereafter, certaine herds of that toune, 
and of the next toune, called Unnatt, both wenches 
and youthes, did on a tyme conveen with others 
on that hill; and the day being somewhat cold, did 
gather the bones of the dead men that wen slayna 
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long time before in that plaoe, and diU mike a fire 
to warm them. At lait they did all remove from 
the fit«, ezeept one maid or wench, which was we- 
rie cold, and the did remain there for a space. 
She being qayetUe her alone, without any other 
nompanie, took up her clothes above her knee^ 
.or thereby, to warm herj a wind did come and 
fm ^ mt^ the ashes imon her« and she was conceived 
of ane man-child. Several tymes thereafter she 
was verie sick, and at last she was knowne to be 
with chyld. And then her parents did ask at her 
the matter heiroff, which the wench could not weel 
answer which way to satisfie them. At last she re- 
solved them With ane answer. As fortune fell up- 
on her eonoeming this marvellous miracle, the 
chyld being borne, bis nan^ was called GiS-doir 
MaghrevoUchi that is to say, the black chiid^ 9on 
tiw bonet. So called, his grand&ther sent him 
to school* and so he was a good schollar,and godlie. 
He did build this church which doeth now stand 
in Loehyeld, called Kilmalie."— Mactablavb, 
iif 9Upra, ii, 188. 

4. Tet ne*er again to bndd her bair 

The virgin SDood did Ahce wearv-P. 137. 

The snood, or ribbon, with which a Scottish 
tass braided her hair, had an emblematical signi- 
fication, and applied to her maiden character. It 
was exchanged for the atreh, <oy, or coif, when 
she passed, by marriage, into the matron sute. 
But if the damsel was so unfortunate as to lose 
pretensions to the name of maiden, without gain- 
uig a rig^t to that of matron, she was neither per- 
muted to use the snood, nor advance to the graver 
dignity of the eurch. in old Scottish songs there 
occur many sly allusions to such misfortune, as In 
the old words to the popular tune of <* Ower the 
muir amang the heather." 

ng ^ hroom, ^e bmMB. 
.._.- , mydeaiiB^ 



Down aniMir the hnNua, i 
The bntie kwtMr silken mooo. 
That gard her greet till she was weaile. 

Such as mi^ rait the spcetrefiekud.— P. 197. 
In adopting the legend oonceminK the blith of 
the founoer w the chm«h of Kilmalie, the author 
has endeavoured to trace die effects which such a 
belief was likely (d produce, in a barbarous age, 
on the person to whom it related. It seems likely 
that he must have beoome a frnatic or an impostor, 
or that mlxtare of both which forms a more fre- 
quent diaraoter than either of them, as existing 
aeparsitely. In truth, mad persons are frequently 
more anxious to impress upon others a taith in 
their visions, than they are themselves confirmed 
in their reality: as. on the other hand, it is diflleult 
lor the most cool-headed impostor long to person- 
ate an enthusiast, without in some degree believing 
what he is so eager to have believed. It was a na- 
tural attribute of sudi a character as the supposed 
hermit, that he should credit the numerous super* 
ititions with which the minds of ordinaiy highland- 
en are almost always embued. A few o7 these 
Mre slightly alluded to in this stanza. The river 
demon, or river-horse, for it is that form which 
he commonly a— "">«^t is the kelpy of the low< 
lands, an evil and malicious spirit, d^chting to 
forbode and to witness calamity. He frequents 
most highland lakes and rivers: and one of his 
most memorable OEploits was perfonned upon 
the bank of Loch Vennachar, in the veiy district 
vhlab fonu the aoene of oar Mlioo: It 



in the destruction of a funeral procession, with all 
its attendants. 1 ne "noontide hag," called in Gae- 
lic gUu-Uchy a tall, emaciated, gigantic female 
is supposed in particular to haunt the district 




is a tenant of the forests of Glenmore and Rotbi^ 
mureuL Other spirits of the desert, all frixhtful in 
shape and malignant in disposition, are Believed 
to frequent dinerent mountains and glens of the 
highlands, where any unusual appearance, pro- 
duced by mist, or the strange lights that are some- 
times tlirown upon particular objects, never foils 
to present an apparition to the imagination of the 
sohtary and muancholy mountaineer. 

A. The fktal Bcn-8hie*g boding feream.— P. 137. 

Most great fomilies in the highlands were anp- 
posed to have a tutelar, or rather a domestic spirit, 
attached to them, who took an interest in their 
prosperity, and intimated, by its wailings, an ap- 
proaching disaster. That of Grant of Grant wa« 
called May MaUach^ and appeared in the form 
of a girl, who had her arm covered with hair. 
Grant of Rodiiemureus had an attendant called 
Bodad^^avAmf or the shost of the hill; and many 
other examples miglit lie mentioned. The Ban- 
Schie* implies a female fairy, whose lamenutiona 
were often supposed to precede the death of a.ehieP 
tain of narticular families. When she is visible, it ia 
in the form of an old woman, with a blue mantle and 
streaming hair. A superstition of the same kind ia, 
I believe, universally received by the inferior ranks 
of the native Irish. 

The death of the head of a highland fomily ia 
also sometimes supposed to be announced by a 
chain of lights of dinerent colours, called Jhr^eu^^ 
or death of the druid. The direction which it 
takes marits the plaee of the funeraL 

7.8oands, too, had eome in midnight blast, 
or chamng ttfeedt, careering Ihst 
Along Bcnharrow** ihinglj aide, 
Where mortal honeman ne'er nu|^t ride.— P. 137 

A presage of the kind alluded to In the text, ia 
still oelieved to announce death to the ancient 
highland fiunily of M*I>ean, of Lochbuy. The 
spirit of an*anoeAor dain in battle, is heara to ^1- 
lop along a stony bank, and then to ride thrice 
around the fomily residence, ringing his faiiy bri« 
die, and thus intimating the approaching calamity. 
How easUy the ere as well as the ear may be de- 
ceived upon suon occasioos, ik evident from the 
stories of armies in the air, and other spectral phe- 
nomena with which histoiy abounds. Such an ap- 
parition Is aaid to have been witnessed upon the 
side of SooUiliell mountain, between Pennth and 
Keswick, upon the S9d June, 1744^ by two persons, 
William r^«^>>f»*- of Blakehills, and Daniel 
Stricket his servant, whose attesuUon to the fact, 
with a full account of the apparition, dated the 21st 
July, 1785, is printed in Clark's Survey of the 
Lakes. The apparition consisted of several troops 
of horse moving in regular order, with a steady 
rapid motion, making a curved sweep around the 
fell, and seeming to the spectators to disappear 
over the ridge of Che mountain. Many pmoaa 
witnessed this phenomenon, aud observed the lasi» 
or Ust but one, of the supposed troop, occasionally 
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lesve hit nnk* and pan at a gallop to the fivmt, 
vheB he refiuMd the nme itMdj pace. Thitcu- 
riooa appearanee, making the neoeaaaiT allowanee 
fix* iiaagiBatioii, maj be perfaapa iiifficiently ae- 



eoanted far by optieal deeeptioiL— Purvey if the 
Laket, p. S5. 



a moqumental itone, prepared for four penont of 
the mune of Qseoham, before the death of eaeh of 
vfacMD, the ioacription stated a white bird to hare 
appeared and flattered around the bed, while the 
patient waa in the lait tigoaj, — Ftmiaar Lettert^ 
edit. 1786, p. S47. GlanTiUe mentions one fiunily, 
the membera of whieh reeeived thii solemn sien 
bjr mune, the sound of whieh floated from the &- 
mUtj reaidenee, and seemed to die in a neighbour- 
ing wood; another, that of eaptain Wood oTBamp- 
ton, to whom the signal was given by knocking. 
Bui the most remariuble instance of tne kind, oo- 
eura in the MS., memoirs of lady Fanshaw, so ex- 
cm^aiT for her conjugal affecljon. Her husband, 
air Bichard, and she^ chanced, during their abode 
in Ireland, to visit a friend, the head of a se|>t, who 
Raided in his ancient baronial castle, surrounded 
widft a moat. At midnight, she was awaki^ned by 
a g^bastly and supematoral scream, and looking 
oat of bed, beheld, by the moonlieht, a female face 
and part of the fiirm,noyering at tne window. The 
distance from the ground, as well as the dreum- 
atanee of the moat, excluded the possibility that 
what she beheld waa of this world. The face was 
that of a yoona* and rather handsome woman, hot 
pale, and the nair, which was reddish, loose and 
diahevelled. The dress, which lady Fanshaw*s 
terror did not prevent her remarking accurately, 
waa that of the ancient Irish. This apparition con- 
tinued to exhibit itself for some time, and then 
vanished with two shrieks similar to that which 
had first excited lad^ Faoshaw*s attention. In the 
morning, with infiute terror, she communicated 
to her host what she had witnessed, and found him 
prepared not only to credit^ but to account for the 
apparition. ** A near relation of my fiunily, " said 
he, *' expired last night in tliis castle. We disguis- 
ed our certain expe^ation of the event from you, 
lest it should throw a doud over the cheerful re- 
eepCion which was your doe. Now, before such 
an event happens in this &mily and castle, the fe^ 
male >pectre whom you have seen always is visi- 
ble. Mie is believed to be the spirit of a woman 
of inferior rank, whom one of mv ancestora de- 
graded himself by manying, and whom afterwards, 
to expiate the disnonour done his family, he cansed 



» pcrenti in Incfa-Cailliaeh ware 
•hadowi o^ Clan>Alpine*» gra^re.— P. U8. 



to be drowned in the castle-moat" 
8. 

Thdr 

huh- Camachy the Isle of Nuns, or of Old Wo- 
men, is a most beautiful island at the lower extre- 
mity of Loch-Lomond. The church belonnng to 
the former nunnery waa lone used as a puce of 
worahip for the parish of Buchanan, but scarce any 
▼eatiges of it now remain. The burial ground con- 
tinaes to be used, and contains the nmily places 
of aepnltnre of several neighbouring dans. The 
monuments of the lairds of Maegregor, and of other 
frmilies, claiming a descent from the old Scottish 
kinr Alpine, are most remarkable. The high- 
landers are aa jealoua of their rights of sepulture, 
aa may be expected from a people whose whole 
Jawa and govemmeoty if danship can be called so, 



turned upon the sin_ 
'* May his ashes be^scatteretf on the water," waa 
one or the deepest and most solemn impraeationa 
which they used against an enemy. 



-4he don deer^ hide 



On fieMerfoot was nerer tiedi)— P. 138. 

The present brogue of the higblanders is made 
of lialf-dried leather, with holes to admit and let 
out the water; for walking the moors diy-shod, is 
amatterdtogether outof (j^oestion. The andent 
buskin was still ruder, being made of undresa- 
ed deer's hide, with the hdr outwards, a drcum- 
stance which procured the hig4ilanders the well- 
known epithet of Redthankt, The process is very 
accurately described by one Elder (nimsdf a bigl^ 
lander) in the prqject tor a union between Englaiid 
and Scotland, addressed to Heniy VIIL 

'* We go a httntiM;; and alter that we have sUdn 
red deer, we flay ofithe skin by and by, and set^ 
ting of our bare-foot on the inside thereof, for want 
of cunning shoemakers, by your grace's pardon, 
we play the coblcrs, compassing and measorinji; so 
much tnereof^ as shall readi up to our andes, pnck- 
ing the upper part thereof with holes, that the wa- 
ter may repass where it enters, and stretching it 
up with a strong thong of the same ^hove our sdd 
andes. So, and please your noble grace, we make 
our shoes. Therefore, we using such manner of 
shoes, the rough hairy side outwards, in your 
mce's dominions of England, we be called roi^A* 
/oo^</^«te."— PivunTov*a iSttory, vol ii, p. 
397. 

10. The dismd coranadL— P. ISO. 

The coronach of the higblanders, like the iiJb* 
laiua of the Romans, and the vhdoo of the Irish, 
was a wild expression of lamentation, poured forth 
by the mourners over the body of a departed friend. 
When the worda of it were articulate, they ex- 
pressed the pnuses of the deceaaed, and the loaa 
Uie dan would sustdn by his death. The follow- 
ing ia a lamentation of tliis kind, literdl^ trana- 
lated from the Gaelic, to some of the ideas of 
which tlie text stands indebted. The tune is so 
popular, that it has since become the war-march^ 
or gathering of the dan. 

CTfmth m tir LavcAten, ehitftfMoelean, 



WhidioraUdie& 

Can traee thy line ftom the root, vp to pandas^ 
But Bfaeruinh, the wm of FCigiu? 
No Moner had thine ancient itotoly tres 
Taken finn root m Albion, 
Than one of thy forelkthen IhU at Hatlaw.— 
iWac 



*Twa« then we 1 

*Tis no base weed— no planted tree. 

Nor a seedling of last autumn; 

Nor a saplin planted at Beltain;* 

Wide^ wide anMUid were raraid its loftf bi 

But the topmost bough is lowly laid! 

Thou hast fiutaken us belbre Sawaincf 

Thy dwelling is the winter nonse^ 

Loud, lad, and mighty is thy death song! 

Oh! eourteous ehampion of Montrosel 



Oh! stately warrior of the CeMe Isles! 
Thou shaft buckle thy harness on no move! 

The coronach haa for some years past been anper- 
seded at funerds by the use of the bag-pipe; md 
that dso is, like many other highland peeoliaritiea 
fidling into disuse unless in remote districts. 

11. BllkledS saw tiie cross of fire, 

It ghmcad like lightning up Strath-Ire.— P. tn, 
A glance at the provincid map of Perthshire, of 



* Bert flrs^ or WhitMuuUy. f Hallon 
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elioal privilege I have aubjeeted to the authority 
of my imaginary ohieftain; and whioh, at the pe- 
riod of my romanoe, waa really ocoopied bv a dan 
who claimed a deioent from Alpiae, a dan the 
mott unfortunate, and most peraeeuted, but nei- 
ther the least distinguished, least powerful, nor 
least bra?^ of the tribes of the GaeL 

Slioch nor tioriiridh duchaiiach 

Bha*«lixM an Don-StaiobliiDiih 

Aig an ronbh enin na Halba othiia 

*Stag a eheil dachas flttt ria. 
The first stage of the fiery cross ii to Dun- 
eraggan, a place near the Brigg of Turk, where a 
short stream divides Loeb-Achray from Looh-Ven- 
nachar. From thence, it passes towards Callender, 
and then turning to the Mt up the pass of Lennie, is 
consigned to Norman at the chapel of St Bride, 
which stood on a small romanticknoll in the middle 
ofthevalley, called Strath-Ire. Tombeaand Aman- 
daye, or Armandave, are names of places in the 
Yicinity. The alarm is then supposed to pass along 
the lake of Lnbnaig, and through the various glens 
in the district of Balquidder, including the neigh- 
bouring tracu of Glenfinlas and Stratb-Gartney. 

U. Not fkster o*er thy heatheir braet. ' 
• Balquidder, ipeeda the mionigfat blaze.— P. 14(X 
It may be necessary to inform the southern read- 
er, that the heath on the Scottish moor-lands is 
often set fire to, that the sheep mav have the ad- 
vantage of the YOung herbage produced in room 
of the tough olfx heatner plants. This custom (exe- 
«rBted by sportsmen) produces oecasionAlly the 
most beantifhl nocturnal appearances, similar al- 



«• When all was over, and I had. «t leart secn- 
inriy, reconciled them, I was tola the worda, of 
which I seemed to think but sUg^tlj, were, to one 
of the clan, the greatest of all provocaticna. "— Ijet» 
ten frwn the Mrth o/SeoUand, vol. ii, p. 931. 
14. — ^-Coir^ian-Uritkin.— P. 141. 

This it a very steep and most romantic hollow 
in the mountain of Ben-venue, overhanging the 
south-eastern extremity of Loch-Katrine. It is 
surrounded with stupendous rocks, and overaha^ 
dowed with birch-trees, mingled with oaks, the 
spontaneous production of the mountain, even 
where its cliffs appear denuded of soiL A dale in 
so wild a situation, and amid a people whose ge- 
nius bordered on the romantic, did not remain 
without appropriate deities, llie name literally 
implies the Corri, or Den of the HVild or Shagjj 
Men. Perhaps this, as coiijectured by Mr. Aleuko- 
der Campbell,* may have originally only implied 
its being the haunt of a ferocious banditti. Bia tra- 
dition has ascribed to the Umib, who gives name 
to the cavera, a figure between a goat and a man; 
in short, however much the classical reader may 
be startled, precisely that of the Grecian satyr. 
The Urisk seems not to have inherited, with uae 
form, the petulance of the sylvan deity of the clas- 
sics: his occupations, on the contrary, resembled 
those of Milton's Lubber Fiend, or or the Scottish 



beanuful nocturnal appearances, similar al- 
to the discharge of a volcano. The simile is 
not new to poetnr. The charge of a warrior, in 
the fine baUad of^Uardyknute, is said to be <* like 
n fire to heather set" 



r hia chieftaiB** 



.-P. 141. 



The deep and implicit respect paid by the-hieh- 
land clansmen to their chief, rendered this both a 
common and a solemn oath. In other respects, 
the^ were like most savage nations, capricious in 
their ideas eonceraing the obligatory power of oaths. 
One solemn mode oTswesring was by kissing the 
dirk, imprecating upon themselves death by that, 
or a simuar weapon, ifthey broke their vow. But 
for oaths in the usual fi>rm, they are said to have 
had little respect As for the reverence due to the 
chief; it may be guessed from the following odd 
ezanmle of the highland point of honour: 

«<The clan whereto the abovementioned tribe 
belongs, is the only one I have heard at which is 
without a chief; that is, being divided into &mi- 
lies, under several chieftains, without any particu- 
lar patriarch of the whole name. And this is a 
great reproach, as may appear from an affair that 
fell out at my table, in the highlands, between one 
of that name and Cameron. The provocation giT- 
eo by the latter was— name your chie£— The r^ 
torn of it, at once, was,— Tou sre a faoL They 
went out nextHDoming,but, having early notice of 
it, 1 sent a small pa^ of soldiers alter them, 
which, in all probabili^, prevented some barba- 
rous mischief thst might Aave ensuedi for the 
chiefless hig|hlander, who is himself a potty chief- 
-»-*- vasKoingtotkeplaoes 
1 and pisud, whereas 1 



iwqhI and plHol, whereas tlie Cameron (an old 
pMPJ took with him only his bmnd-tword^ aeeovd- 



Brownie, though he differed from both in i 
and appearance. *< The Uri$k9,** says Dr. Gra- 
ham, ** were a soK of lubberiy supernaturals, whou 
like the Brownies, could be gained over by kind 
attention, to perform the drodgerr of the farm, 
and it was believed that many of ttie fimiilies in 
the highlands had one of the order attached to it 
They were supposed to be dispersed over the high- 
lands, each in hi a own wild recess, but the solemn 
stated meetings of the order were regulariy held 
in this cave of Ben-venue.. This current supersti- 
tion, no doubt, slludes to some dreumstance in the 
ancient histoir of tliis countiy.'*'— iScenery on the 
Southern confnef of Perth»hurey 1806, p. 19. 

It must be owned that the ooir, or den, does not, 
in its present state, meet our ideas of a snbtenra- 
neous grotto, or cave, being only a small and nar- 
row cavity, amooK huge fragments of rocks rudely 
piled together. But such a scene is liable to oon- 
vulsions of nature, which a lowlanderconnot esti- 
mate, and which may have choaked up what was 
originslly a cavern. At least the name and tradi- 
tion authorize the author of a fictitious tale to as- 
sert iu having been such at the remote period In 
which the scene Is laid. 

If. — ^he vild paaa of Beal-nam-bo.— P. I4t 

Bealach-nam-bo, or the pass of cattle, is a most 
magnificent g^e, overhung with aged birch-trees, 
a little higher up the mountain than the Coir-nnn- 
Uriskin, treated of in the last note. The whole 
composes the most subline piece of seeneiy that 
imagination psn conceiye. 

10. A langic pace, so bear his awoid, 
▲kHif» attended on hii )crd.~P. 14L 
A highland chief^ being as absolute in his pn« 
triarehal authority as ai^ prince, had a cocrea- 
ponding number of ofiicers attached to his peraon. 
He had his bodj-guards, called hdcht-4ach, picked 
from his dan mr stren^, activity, and entire de- 
votion to his person. These, according to their 
deserts, were sure to shsre abundantly in the rude 
profusion of his hospitality. It is recorded, foe 
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, that Allan Maele«n, ehief 
of that efaM, happened npon a tine to hear one of 
theae favouritu retainers obserre to hit oomrade, 
that their ehief m« old — ** Whenee do you infer 
thatf replied the other. *' When was it,'* rejoin- 
ed the firrt, <« that a soldier of Allans was obliged, 
as I am now, not onlj to eat the flesh from this 
tione, bat even to tear oft the inner skin, or fila- 
ment?" The hin|»was quite saffieient, and Mae- 
lean next morning, to rdieve his follbwers from 
aoeh dire necessity, undertook an inroad on the 
mainland, the nvaice of whieh altogether effaced 
die memory of his former expeditions for the like 
porpoae. 

Our oflfeer of engineers, so often onoted, has 
l^ven ua a distinct list of the domestic officers who, 
independent of ZtficAMacA, oerardet du corpt, be- 
longed to the establishment or a highland chief. 
These are, i. The UbicA-mon. See these notes, 
p. 169. 8. The Bard. See p. 164. 3. Bhdier, or 
spokesman. 4. GiUie-more^ or swotd-bearer, al- 
luded to in the text. S. GiJUe-catJtue^ who carried 
the chief; if on foot, over the fords. 6. QHHe-^om- 
itrame^who leads the ohieTs horse. 7. QUtie^rw^ 
thmarmah^ the baggage man. 8. The pioer. 9. 
The piper's gillie, or attendant, who cames the 
bagpipe.* Althoaeh this appeared, naturally 
enooj^ venr ridimdous to an fenglish ofllcer, who 
considered the master of such a retinue as no more 
than an English gentleman of 5002^ a-year, yet in 
die cireamstances of the chief, whose strength and 
imuortanee consisted in the number and attachment 
of nis followers, it was of the last consequence, in 
Doint of policy, to have in bis gift subordinate of- 
■cers, which called immediately round bis person 
those who were most devoted to him, and, being 
of value in their estimation, were also the means 
of rewarding theoL 

mms TO cuTfo it. 

1. The tagbainn ealkd; by which, afkr, 

Onr nm fbretaw die events of war.— P. 143. 
The highlanders, like all rude people, had va- 
riooa superstitious modes of inquiring into futurity. 
One of tne most noted was the taghairm^ mention- 
ed in the text A person was wrapped up in the 
skin of a newly slain bullock, and cteposited beside 
a water-&ll, or at the bottom of a precipice, or in 
some other strange, wild, and unusual situation, 
where the seeneiy around him sop;ested nothins 
but objects of horror. In this ntuauon, he revolved 
in hia mind the question pro{M)sed, and whatever 
was impressed upon him by his exalted imagina- 
tion passed for the inspiration of the disembmlied 
spirits, who haunt these desolate recesses In some 
ctthe Hebrides, they attributed the same oraei^ 
lar power to a large black stone by the sea-shore, 
which tb^ apprMohed with certain solemnities, 
and considered the first &ney which came into 
their own minds, after they did so, to be the un- 



I modes of hi^land augury, in which the 
taghairm, and iu <^eeU upon the person who 
vas suhjeeted to it, may serve to illustrate the text 
^ ** it was an ordlnair thing among the over-cu- 
rioos to eonsult an invisible oraele, concerning the 
fate of &milies and battles, kc This was per- 
fcrmed three different ways: the first waa by a 



v•l.i^p.U. 



company of men, one of whom, being detwhed by 
lot, was afterwaitls canned to a river, whieh wm 
the boundsffv between two villages^ ftwr of the 
company laid hold on him, and,.having shot hia 

Ses, thejr toi^ him by the legs and ann^ awd 
en tossing him to and again, struck his hipa 



wiiii force against the bank. One of them cried 
out. What is it jrou have got here? another an- 
swers, A loj( of biroh-wood. The other cries again. 
Let his invisible friends appear from all quaiters, 
and let them relieve him by givipg an answer to 
our present demands: and in a few minutes after, 
a number of little creatures came from the sea, 
who answered the question, and disappeared sud- 
denly. The man was then set at liberty, and ther 
all returned home, to take their measures accor(^ 
ing to the prediction of their fidse prophets; but 
the poor deluded fools were abused, Tor their an- 
swer was still ambiguous. This was always prac- 
tised in the night, and may literally be cslled the 
works of darkness. 

** I had an account fitmi the most intelligent 
and judicious men in the Isle of Skie, that about 
sixty-two years aso, the oracle was thus consult- 
ed only once, and that was in the parish of Kil- 
martin, on the east side, by a wicked and mis- 
chievous race of people, who are now extinguish* 
ed, both root and branch. 

oracle was 
solitary 
there they sin- 
gled out one of their number, and wrapt \i\m in a big 
cow's hide, which they folded about him; his whole 
body was covered witn it except his head, and so 
left in this posture all ni^t, until his invisible 



ea, Doin rooi ana orancn. 

**• The second way of consulting the on 
bv a party of men, who first reUred to 
places, remote from any house, and there tl 



friends relieved him, by giving a proper \ 
to the question in hand; which ne received, as he 
fancied, from several persons that he found about 
him all that time. His consorts returned to him 
at the break of day, and then he communicated 
his news to them; which often proved &tal to those 
concerned in such unwarrantanle inquiriea. 

** There was a third way of consulting, which 
was a confirmation of the second above mentioned. 
The same company who put the man into the hide, 
took a live cat and put him on a spit; one of the 
number was employed to turn the spit, and one'of 
bis consorts inquired of him, what are yon doing^ 
he answered, I roast this oat, until his friends an- 
swer the question; which must be the same that 
was propoaed by the man shut up in the hide. And 
afterwards a veiy big cat* comes, attended by a 
number of lesser caU, desiring to relieve the cat 
tamed upon the spit, and then answers the qnea* 
tion. If this answer proved the mme that was given 
to the man in the hide, then it was taken as a coiv> 
ftrmation of the other, which, in this case, was bo* 
lieved infallible. 

'* Mr. Al^ander Cooper, present minister of 
North- Visit, told me that one John firaoh, in the 
Isle of Lewis, assured him, it was his fhte to have 
been led by his curiosity with some who consulted 
this oracle, and that he was a night within the hlda, 
as above mentioned; during which time he felt and 
heard such terrible things, that he could not ex^- 
prcss them; the impression it made on him waa 
such as cpuld never go off, and he mid for a thou- 
sand worids he would never again be concemeA 
in the like performance, for this had disofdorad 



• Tbe reader may have nwl with the atory sf the « Khif 
of the Cats.** in lonl Lyttlenm*! Letterk Itis well known 
in the highlands as a nonery ttle. 
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him to ft high deme. Hec 
]tjr, and with an air of mat 
to be Terr penitent under a 



i ftrr penitent under a just woie of lo |;reat 
ft crime; he deekred thia about five jears nnee, 
and 18 itiU liring in the Lewis for any thing 1 
know."— l^crt^tfm of the Weatem irist, p. 110. 
See alio Pennanft Scotti$h Tour, toL ii, p. 361. 



ft. TV tboifflU of the prey we 



i^baagad.— ] 



P. 14S. 



I know not if it be worth obaenring, that thlt paa- 
■Bge i» taken aloioft litendlj from the moutn of 
an old lushland Kerne, or Ketteran, aa thcr 



aalled. He nied to narrate the merry doinei of 
the good old time when he waa fidlower of Bob 
Roy Maogregor. This leader, on one ooeasion, 
thought proper to make a descent upon the low* 
er put or the Loch-Lomond district, and 



ed all the heritors and farmers to meet at the kiriL 
of Drymen, to pay him black-mail, i, e. tribute for 
fixhearanee and protection. As (his invitation was 
BOpported by a band of thirty or fortjr itout fellows, 
only one gentleman, an ancestor, if I mistake not, 
of the present Mr. Grahame, of Gaitmore, ven- 
tored to decline compliance. Rob Roy instantly 
Bwept his land of all he could drive away, and 
amonjg the spoil was a bull of the old Scottish wild 
breedT whose ferocity occasioned great pleasure to 
the Ketterans. ** But ere we had reached the Bow 
of Dennan^" said the old man, *' a child mi^ 
have scratched his ears.*' The circumstance is a 
miuQte one, but it paints the timet when the poor 
beeve was compelled 

To hoof it o*er as numy weary mllet. 

With goa4iii|r pikaacn hollowing at his heeb, 

Af eVr the bravest antler of the woodi. 

Bthwmld. 



t hofe eliff, whose ample veige 
Tiadiiion ealls the Hen>*» Targ«.->P. 143. 
There is a rock so named in the forest of Glen- 
llnlas, by which a tumultuary cataract cakes iu 
eourse. This wild place is said in former times to 
have afforded refugee to an outlaw, who was sup- 
plied with provisions by a woman, who lowered 
them down from the brink of the precipice above. 
His water he procured for himself by letting down 
a flagon tied to a itring, into the black pool Mueath 

4. Or raven on the blasted oak. 

That, watshing while the deer is broke. 
His monel elaims with laUen eroak.— P. 141. 

Every thing belonging to the chase was matter 
of solemnity among our ancestors; but nothing was 
more so than the mode of cutting up, or, as it was 
toehnieally ealled, breahngr the slaughtered stag. 
The forester had his allotted portion; the hounds 
had a certain allowance: and, to make the division 
fti general as possible, the very birds had their 
ihftre also. ** There is a little gristly* says Tuber- 
fiUe, *• which ia upon the spobne tit the brisket, 
which we call the raven's bone; and I have seen 
in some places a raven so wont and accustomed to 
it, that sbe would never fiul to croak and ay for 
It all the time you were in breaking up of the deer, 
and would not depart till she had It ^ In the very 
aneientmetrieal romance of sir Tristrem,thatpeer- 
leaa knight, who ia said to have been the very de- 
Tisar of all roles of chase, did not omit this cere- 



« ThB raven he vaf his yiftes 
iat on the Anrshed tree." 

Sir TVMrvfiH Sd ed. p. M. 



The raven might also challenge his rights bv tiM 
book of saint AUMn8$ for thus si^s dame Joliann 
Bemera: — 

The belf to the tide fkom the eotbyn bone; 
That is eoriiin*t fee, at the death he will be. 
Jonson, hi *<The Sad Shepherd," gives a mors 
poetical account of the same cerejnony: 
Mariaru—Be that ondoes hiok 
Doth eleave the brisket bone, nfon the spoon 
Of whieh a fittleniatle gmm yim call it— 
XMn H—d.^Thit raven*! bone. 
Marian. W ow o*tt head aat a raven 

Oa a sere boaeh, agiown, great bird and hoaiae^ 
Who,alItheiunet£edeerwasbxeakiiiffup, 
8o craaked and cried for it, as all the huntsmen. 
Especially old Scathtocke, thought it ominoos. 
5. Which spills the foremost foemaa'S lift. 
That party conqnen in the stiiftw— P. 143L 
Thoorii this be in the test described as a re» 
sponse of the taghairm, or Oracle of the Hide, it 
waa of itself an augury frequently attended to. 
llie fote of the batUe was often anUcipated in the 
imagination of the combatants, by observing whieh 
party first shed blood. It is said that the high- 
landers under Montrose were so deeplr imbued 
with this notion, that on the morning orthe battle 
of Tippermoor, they murdered a defencelessherda- 
man, whom they found in the fields, merely to se- 
cure an advantage of so much consequence to their 
party. 

0. Aliee BnuuL— P. 144. 
This little foiir tale is founded upon a vmr ca- 
rious Danish ballad, which occurs in the Xtempe 
Vuer, a collection of heroic songs, first published 
in 1 591 , and reprinted in 1 695, inseribed by Anders 
Safrensen, the collector and editor,to Soplua/ineen 
of Denmark. I have been fiivoored with a literal 
translation of the original, by my learned friend, 
Mr. Bobert Jamieson, whose deep knowledge of 
Scandinavian antiquities will, I hope, one day be 
displayed in Ulustraaon of the history of Scottish 
ballad and song, for which no man possesses more 
ample materials. The story will remind the rea- 
ders of the Border Minstrelsy of the tale of Young 
Tamlane. But this is onl^ a solitary and not very 
marked instance of coincidence, whereas several 
of the other ballads in the same colleotion, find 
exact counterparts in the JSembe Vuer, Which 
may have been the originals, wul be a question fix* 
future antiquarians. Mr. Jamieson, to secure the 
power of literal transUtion, has adopted the old 
Scottish idiom, which approaches so near to that 
of the Danish, as almost to eive word for word, aa 
well as line for line, and indeed in many veraea 
the orthography alone is altered. As H^etter BaK 
mentioned in the firststanza of the ballad,means the 
Wett Sea, in opposition to the Bailie, or JSosI &a, 
Mr. Jamieson inclines to be of opinion, that the 
scene of the disenchantment is laid in one of the 
Orkney, or Hebride Ishuids. To each verse in the 
original is added a burden, baviog a kind of mean- 
ing of its own, bat not applicalde, at least not uni- 
formly applicable, to die sense of the sunza to 
which it Is subjoined: this is very common both ia 
Danish and Scottish song. 

TBI XLPnr objlt. 
TranaUted from the Danish Kempe Viaer. p. 143w 
and first pubUshed in 1591. 
Der Ugger an vld i VeHer HoL 

Der agter en b^ndi at bigri- 
BandJ'irer did baadi h»g •g hund. 

Qg agter dor 9m vinteren at Uggi, 
g)c viOs dhir og diorone ndi sooKcig 
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Then OSS* ^ wold in IXFctlci' Hn^ 
There a huibande mcaM «> Inn, 
And ddther he earries buth hawk and 



hound, 
r die winter to liss* 
(The wiid deer and dme i' CAe^^ow-Mrt.) 
s. 
He taks wi' hiabaith hound and eodc, 

The bneer he mouM to itay, 
The wiM deer in the ahaw* that are 
Vay Mdrly me the day. 
(Tkewaddeer,&e.) 
S. 
Bell hewed the beech, and he** ftUed the aik, 

Sae has he the poplar gnf: 
And ffxim in mood was the gTOUMOiie el^ 
That be lae bald he may. 
4. 
ne hewed him hippies, he hewed him bawka 

Wi* maekle mau andi haite; 
Syne tpeered the elfin the knock that bade^ 
««Wha*i haekins here lae flttt?** 
5. 
Sjne wp and ipak the weiait el^ 



« Habere if oomi 
inillexhimorhepk' 
( 
It** m tvne started the : 

«It*s well awa* to the ho 
And hald a court on him. 



<*HeR hewt he down baith ikngs and shaw, 

And wixks us skaith and seom: 
His huswife he shall gte to me, 

TheyH me the day they were boml** 
8. 
The elfcn a* i* the knock that were 

Gaed daneins in > itrinr; 
They nighed near the husbBnde>s houses 

Sae lan^ their tails did hing. 
0. 
The hound he yowls i* the yardt 

The herd toots in his hom; 
Theeaorn sendchs, and the cock erawv 

As the husbande had si^en him his eom.* 
10. 
The elfen were fire seore and sereo, 

Sae laidly and sae nim; 
And they the hosbande*s jguests mann be. 

To cat and drink wi* him. 
IL 
The hnsbnnde out o'TiUenshaw 

At his winnock the eWes ean see; 
**He]p me, now, Jesn, Mary's son; 

Thir elres they mint at mei** 
IS. 
In every nook a crass he eoost, 

In his ehalmer maist ara: 
The elfen a* were fleyed thereat, 

And flew to the wild-wood shaw. 
13. 
And some flew east, and some fiew wes^ 

And some to the norwart flew; 
And some they flew to the dera dale down, 

Thoe still tbey aie^ I trow.f 
14. 
It was then the weiest eli; 

In at the door braids he: 
Arast was the hnsbande. for that df 

For cnas nor ugn wad flee. 
IS. 
The huswife she was a canny wift^ 

She sec the elf at the board; 



* This sinsnlar quatrain stands thus in the oxiginal: 
« Hunden hand gior i gaarden; 

Hioffden tudd i sit hom; 
CEmen sbiser. oc hanen galer, 
Som bonden hanlA silVet sit kom.*> 

tIntbeDani*h: 

* SoBuoA floyA ester, og sommi floy^ fcaleri 



NorM flOy£ norpaa; 

UtJM fioy« uffliMend dal«, 

Ugjtntt de erA der eodiuu" 



She set afere him baith ale and neat, 
Wi' BMmy a well-waled woid. 
10. 
« Hear thou, Qudeman o* YiDcadiaw, 

What now I say to thee; 
Wha bade thee bigg wfUiin c 
Without the leaye o* me? 
17. 
« But, an then in our bounds will Ugci 
And bide, as well as may b^ « ^^ 
Then thou thy dearest huswife oMon 
To me fer a lemman gie.** 
18. 
Up spak the luckless husbande then. 

As Ood the grace hun gaes 
''Eline she is to me sae (tear, 
Her thou may nagate hae." 
10. 
Till the elf he answered as he couthx 

** Lat but my huswife be,' 
And tak whatever o* gude or gear • 
Is mine, awa wi* thiw.** 
90. 
« Then ru th;^ Eline tak, and thee 

Aneath my feet to tread; 
And hide thy Mud and white monie 
Aneath my dwalling stead.** 
SI. 
The husbande and his honsdiold a* 

In sary rede they join; 
*<Far better that she be now forfUm, 
Nor that we a* should tyne.** 
SS. 
VPiWill of rede, the husbande stood 

Wi' heart fit* sad and sair; 
And he has gi*en his huswife Kline 
Wi' the young elf to fere. 
S3. 
Tlien biyth grew he, and sprang about; 

He took her in his ann: 
The rad it left her comely chedc; 
Her heart was elemed wi* harm. 
S4. 
A waeAi* woman then she was aue, 

And the moody tears kwt fifc*: 
** God rew on me, unseely wife, 
I a wierd I fe*! 



How hard a 



S5. 



«*Mr fey I plight to the feirest wight 

That man on mold mat see; 
Maun I now mell wi' a laidly eL 

His light lemman to be?** 
SO. 
He minted ance-^he minted twice, 

Wae waxed her heart that syth; 
Syne the laidliest fiend he grew that c*cr 

To mortal ce did kyth. 
87. 
When he the thirden time ean mint, 

To Mary's sim she prayed. 
And the laidly elf was clean awa, 

And a feir knight in his stead. 
S8. 
Tins fell under a linden green. 

That again his shape he ibnnd; 
O* wae and care was the word nae mair. 

A* were sae glad that atound. 
SO. 
« O dearest Eline^ hear thou this, 

And thow my wife sal be. 
And a* the gond in merry R«gVt|d 

Sae fteely I'll gietheel 
SO. 
« Whan I was a little wee baim. 

My mither died me flrae; 
My Bt^mither sent me awa ftae her 

And turned till an 0//fn^yay.* 
31. 



« To thy husband I a gilt will gia. 

Wi* mickle state anoge^'v 
As mends for Eline his huswife. 



Thou's be my heaztis dear.** 
3S. 
M Thou nobU knygfat, we thank now Ood 
That has fteed us ttae skaith; 



m 
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uJtSJP&l 



Uj doebter may be 



« I thuk tkM^ SUM, tb9«X^ 

Anl Or loM dn 1 4U1 to win. 

Than hoe athlOBie diaU •toy.*' 
U. 
Tte hofbapde Ufgit BOW OA kit He, 

And DM ane wvonglit Urn wruic$ 
mi doekter wore crown in Enfdand 

Aadhapfj UrtA and lang. 
36. 
Kow EKae Die husbande*! bnawiib baa 

CouM a* ber grief and banns; 
8be*t mitber to a noble qvecn 

Tbat deepa in a Idnsu anna. 



St 1. Wold, m wood; 
woody fiitneii. 

Atft«ufe,froiD the Dan. 
Am, with, luid botuk, 
m tilUuD, orboDdtDun, 
who wat n eultif «tor 
of the grouDd, and 
eoold not oiiit the ee- 
tate to whieh he wat 
attaehed, without the 
permiMioii of hit lord. 
This la the lente of 
die word, in the old 
Seottish reeorda. In 
theSeottiah"fiarghe 
laws," tranibted from 
the lUgr. M^eH, 
(Auehlnleek MS. in 
iheAdr. Lib.) it it 
vted inditeriminately 
with the Dan. and 
Swed. hvndi. 
.boUd. 

Ue. 
J does. 

QrouMme, tenribla. 
jBo^bold. 



wliieh tente, a perton 
of the lower olatt in 
England, would call a 
Jem OF a THirk, a 
Chrittian, 
ffevy frighten. 

6. Ohwr'd, ttared. 
Said, hold. 

7. Skugr, thade. 
iSfeoftA, harm. 

8. Mg'hedf approached. 

9. row/f,howlt. 
TWt— in the Dan. (mfe, 

it applied both to the 
howling of a dog, and 
the toimd of a horn. 
Seraich»t tereamt. 

10. LatiBv, loathlj; dia- 
gnttingly vgly. 

Gfim^ fierce. 

U. mmwck, window. 

18. CoMtf, eatt 
Chabiier, chamber. 
Maiit, mott 
JtvOf of all. 

Id. JWrmnf, north- 
ward. 



TVtw, bdieve. 

^ 14. Mnddi, itridet 

4 Jtippleif (eonplet) qaieklj finrward. 

beamtjolned at the Wad^ would. 

ti^, far anpporting a 15. Camuf, adroit 



roof, in building. 



JUtU, labonoua iadnt- 

tiy. 
i;^eer*d;i 



S. fTeMtt, tmaUeat 

Cretm% thrank, dlmi- 

iiiihed«fiwmtheGa(»- 

lie, crion, feiy BDalL 

Atmerf, eromltiant 

GftruKon, uaed in the 

Daniihballadt,lM.in 

eoDtradiitinetioa to 

iftmanioc, aa it it in 

England,iifceotradit» 

to Amtti n 



Morw. many. 
WaM,welli 

17. An, VL 
ilufe, abide. 

18. Mifate^ nowiie. 

19. Com, eo«ld» knew 
how to. 

Zolde, let alone. 



90. 
JhofoEmi 



'-t^BodL dwell- 



JimaiSiw-nt 
inr-puee. 
91. aary, to 
Bede, Qounael{ eontolta- 



Ihrfmrn 

JfvIM* 



farionii loit; 



T\me, (verb neat) be 
UMtt perith. 

SS.mff^rfdb, bewil- 
dered w thought; in 
die Danith original 
<« vOdraadige:^' Lat 
«<inoptcMitf»/'*Gr. 
moffmv, Thitexpret- 
lion it left: among the 
duidatUain the Glof 
tary to Ritton't ro- 
maaeet,and hat oerer 
been ezi4ained. It it 
obtolete in the Danith 
at well at in Englith. 

.FVire, go. 

98. Rtid, red of the 
eheek. 

Clem% in the Danith, 
klemtf (whieh, in the 
north of England, it 
ttill in ute, at the 
word ttarved it with 
ut;)brought to a dvang 
ttate. It it uteo by 
our old eomediant. 

Barm, grief; at in the 
origimd, and in the 
old Tentonie, En- 
(^ih,andSeottithpo- 

94. Waefu, woefuL 
JUiooAf, ttron^y and 

wiltully patMonate. 

Rew, take rath; pity. 

Ufueehf^ unhappy) un* 
blest 

IFard;fate. 

Fa, (U. Dan. and 
Swed.) take; get; ae- 
guire; proeure; have 
lor mylot^Thit Go- 
thic verb anawert, in 
itt direct and teoond- 
ary tignifioationt, ex- 
actly to the Latin 00- 
piof and Allan Bamtay 
wat right in hit de- 
finition of it It it 
guite a diiferent word 
mmfa\ an abbreria- 
tionofyaa,or6e/aa; 
and it the principal 
root in iahosv. to 
fangf take, or lay hold 
of. 

95. Fay, fiuth. 
MoUd, mould; earth. 
Mat, mote; might 
iMauny mutt 



•M0fl;mix. 

JBLanelf. Thitt 
intheWelch,tignifiea 
noiuahaa in iudfthe 
pvmer •f wurtung a 
moving prindpiei an 
inteO^encet a opirits 
anoKgeL IntheHe- 
brew, it befort the 



96. Ji^nted, attempted; 
meant; thowed a mind, 
or intention to. The 
original it: 

*<and mhuUe hende fSrst 



•-o^ aaden nng:— « 

Hun giordit i hiortet ta 
▼ec: 

End blef hand den ledU- 
ledeifvelMand knnde 
med oven tee. 

Der hand vil de an'iufe 
den tredie gang,'*ke. « 

Syth, tide; time. 

J^/l appear. 

98. Smmd, hourt tune; 
moment 

90. Merry, (old Teat 
mer^,) &moaa; re- 
nowned; antwering, 
\u itt etymologieal 
meaning, exactly to 
the L«tin maduo. 
Hence merry-men, at 
the addrett of a chief 
to hit fidlowert; mean- 
ing) not men of mirth, 
but of renovn. The 
tenn it fibaod in ita 
original tente in the 
Gael, mard, and the 
Weltb mamr, great; 
and in the oldest 
Tent romances, mar, 
mer, and fnen^, hare 
aometiroet the tame 
tignification. 

^l,Mauit,i 
compente. 

88. Jl^,] 
equal. 

Propine, pledge; gift. 

85. o^ an island of the 
9ecmd magnitude; an 
itiand of the^nl mag- 
nitude being called a 
hmd, and one of the 
third magnitude a 
hobn. 

88. Corned, leoofered. 



TJS MUlfT*8 WAMmrv. 
Trandated from the Danith KtempeVlter, p. 79L 
BytJLepermUthn rf Mr. /mmiu—, tki* haUmi UmUti 



SvendD^imghmmdridertlttp 

^ ( Vorijtg *elver ung) 



( Voriiat *elver ung) 

(Mig lytt9r tiAnidteaf rUi^ &m. 
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THE LADY 6T TrtE LAKB, 



m 



C&IU Dvring lias ridden Um «1^ 1 

(Mnd Ogin Iwcrefwngn 
Thue veddedhehimsMflkiittti 



Thnhter they Uy*d for • 
C£»dO,&c.J 



I Iwerefntngn 
jed he him «M Airl- • Afty. 
(P the greenwood UluUmtUriik,) 

And they'ceven burn* hae gotten In ftR. 

fPthegreenwod, tre,) 

Sm death*! eome there intlU that stead. 
And that winsome lily Itoirer it dead. 

That swain he has ridden him op under Se^ 
And syne he has married anther nury. 

Re's married a may, and hel ftssen herhaAie; 
But ibe was a grim amd a kidly dune. 

When into the easteU eoort dxa^e she, 

The seven bairns stood wi* The tear in Aetree. 

The WiriM tiwy stood wi* dnia and 4o«tt 
• ••**« • 

Nor ale nor mead to thebaimies she gate; 
« But hunger and hate ftae me ye's have.** 

flhe took frwi them die bowsterbtae, 
Aftd sasd, •< Te saU liggi* the bare strae!** 

She took ftac them Ae groff wax light: 
8ay«,«« Now ye sail liggi* the maris a*ni|!ht.»* 

*Twas lanr i* the night, and the buxnies nat; 
Their miuier she under the mools heard that; 

Tliht hnrd the wiih vnder the eard thn ky; 
•* Forsooth inaiin I to my boinues gael** 

That wife ean stand up at our lonl*B knee. 
And *< may I gang and my bainues see?*' 

She prigged saesair, and she prigged sae lang. 
That he at the last gae her leare to gang. 

* And thou sail eomebaek when the eock does eraw, 
For thou no langer saU bade awa.** 

Wi* her banes sae stark, abowt she gaei 
She's riTeh bwih wa* and marbk gray.| 

Whan near to the dwallinr iheeu gu«f 
l^e dog* they wow'd till the lift it rang. 

When she eame till the caftell yett, 
Her eldest dochter stood thereat. 

•> Why stand ye here, dear dochter mine? 
fiow ue sma brithers and sisters thine!** 
«■ Forsooth ye're a woman baith fair and fine; 
But ye are nae dear mither of mine.*' 
«OehIhowsho«ldIbeflneorfaiiJ 
My eaeek it is pale, and the ground's my Hsr." 
» Ify mither was white, wi* lire sae red; 
But thou art wan, and hker ane dead.*' 

« Och! how should I be white aiMl red, 
Sae lang as I've been cauld and deadf" 

When she earn till the chalmer in, 
Down the bairns' sheeks the tean did rin. 

She boskit the tane, and she brush*d it there j 

She kem*d and pbuted the tither*s hair. 

The tliixden she doodi'd upon her knee^ 

Andthefourtfaen • "* • • 

She's ta'en the fiften upon her Up, 

Andsweedy • f • • • 

Till her eldest docLter syne said she, 

•• Te bid Child Dyring come here to me." 



•« Under Se.'^The oxiguial ezpicsskm has been pre- 
seivedheieanddsewhere, because nootheroouU be found 
to supply its plaoe. There isjust as much mean i ng in it m 
the tnint^f^i^ as in the original; but it is a standard Dan- 
ish ballad phrase; and as such, it is hoped^will be allowed 

?«Fair.'wi1ie Dan. and Swed-veaLiNieiuor yenii^, 
and the Oa«l Mn, in the oblique cases hhAn (vdnj is the 
origin d the Sco^ Aanny, which has so much puxtted 

irheMS^uS^andthefilUwinM tmnm ititeryfim. 
» Hun skBd op rind modigd been, 
Der varenedd mlanr og fraa man- 



WHahe cttirilKhB rhiiiBMri% 
WI* «i«nr mood she said ta himi 

<«Ikftyouroutho'ateaiidbiiead( 
My hainica quail for hunger and aaad. 

«( I kft ahind we bvaw bowaters Mm| 
Hy baimiea aite liggin i' the hara stme. 

<* Ileft ye aaa auwy a graff wax ]i|AA» 
My baimes lies i' the mack a' idg&L 
«OfnaftIcomebaCk«orisitthee^ 
Wae^ dowy, aaid w«aiy thy luekahaU be.< 
rpspaklitdeKfintinlnbedllnthiy: ^ 
M to my bainieo 1 >» do the best 1 may.'< 

1 they heard Ihe dog Hi 
lieythBhaimiBsbr^ad 



landalA 



Ayei 

Sae g«e they t 

Aye whan the dog did www, in hBMB 

They afosa'd and sain'd thenseUa foaa the ghMt. 

Aye whan the llttia duf yowl'd frP foBv 
(JhtdOglnlvtenynmgl) ^ ^ _, 

They shook at the thoujdit that the dead was MUr 
{rthegreen^w00d UOtameU ride,) 

(Mr w^rditmnmiM heart ikefft^m'.} 



btkm artm fimfe m 



8t 1. Mag, ttdd. 
Zfto, ptetaei. 
9. Bcima, eliildreii. 
In fere, togdihcr* 
8. Stead, place. 
FFin*om«,ei»«ghig5 glt- 
N;joy, (old Teat) 

4. Sfyne, then. 

5. Fenen, fetelwd; 
brmight.^ 

o. JJfttoe, drove, 
7. Dttfe, iOiTOV. 



9. Bewtter, bolfter; 
eushioDf bed. 

B!ae, blae. 
Strae, straw. 

10. Grof, grctt; btfge 
in ffirt 

Mirh, iniric; daik. 

11. Lar^ f* the idght^ 
late. 

OnU, -wept 

MooU, mould; earth. 

18. Eard, earth. , . 

14. Aigged, entreated ai^oftheer 
e&mestlf and pene- ^-- *^ "'•- 



JliveHf flpnt I 
IFo»^waB7 

17. IF0w*d; howled. 
Idft, fty, finiMtMali 

air. 

18. Tett,p^. 

19. Ana, mian. 

88. Jjbre, eompleiioii. 
88. CM,9oll 

84. 7Ya;t^ 
Jthif ran. 

85. Buikii^ ittmod, 
Xeth,% eombed. 
TWier, the other. 

80. JTMtf A, plentf . 
Qutrii, are quelledf die* 
JWed; want 

81. Jikmd^ behind. 
Brow, brave; fine. 
83. JDvwy* aorfowAd. 

85. ^filrr, narL 
DeO^bark. 

86. iS^»rt'<f, bleaaed; 1H»- 
whhte 

eroas. BeN 
fore the introdoetioii 



yeringlj. 

15. tVcw, 

16. Jlofieff, bonea. 
Sftorh, stroDjg. 

ifewf bolt; dastie 
tpting, like that of a 



ofehristianity,J2fiMt 
were used In aONniif , 
aaaspeU aealitit tte 
power of enenanUnefll 
and evU genii. 
Qhakt^iJbtM. 



7. up spoke the moody dfinkingv . 
V£owon*d within the hilL-P. 144 
In a long diasertatioo npon the iaiiy mperititioi^ 
nabUafaed in the MiMtrdsjr of the Soottiah Border, 
Uie most tahfldile part orwhieh was anppUed by 
my learned and indefotigable friend Dr. JAn I^- 
den, most of the ciieamsiaDees areeoOeeted whick 
ean thfowttghCUMmthe popular belief which efm 
retMvaiUTeapeetlagdieminSeotfaHid. Dr.QiiiP 
hame, anthor of an entertaining work upon the 
tuerr of the Perthihire highlands, already ftn^ 
enthr ouoted, has recorded, with sMtaeeiinM^ 
i pewuiar tt to e ta hdd l^the hiajhlandertoB tlua 



peen] 
'IM^iirtlia 
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scorrs poetical wobks. 



anthor ii inoliaed to dednse the whole mythologr 
from the dmidieal ■7stem9--«n opmion to vhien 
thcane are many obieetionfl. 

" The Hoome ShT. or men of peace of the hirii- 
landen, though not absolutely malevolent, are be- 
lieved to be a peevish, repining raee of bein^, 
vho, possessing themselves but a scanty portion 
of happiness, are supposed to envy mankind their 
more complete and substantial enjoypents. They 
are supposed to enioy, in their subterraneous re- 
cesses, a sort of shaaowy happiness,— « tinsel gran- 
deur, vfateh, however, they would willingly ex- 
change for the more solid joys of mortality. 

■< They are believed to inhabit certain round 
grassy eminences, where they celebrate their noc- 
turnal festivities by the light of the moon. About 
a mile beyond the source of the Forth, above Locb 
Con, there is a place called CotraM'oii, or the cove 
of the men of peace, which is still supposed to be 
a fiivonrite place of their residence. In the neigh- 
bourhood are to be seen many round conical emi- 
nences; (Mttticularljr one, near the head of the lake, 
by the skirts of which many are still afraid to pass 
after sunset It i» believed, that if, on hallow-eve, 
any person, alone, goes round one of these hills 
nine times, towards the left hand, (dmatrorium,^ 
a door shall open, by which he will be admitted 
into their subterraneous abodes. Many, it is said, 
of mortal race have been entertained in their se- 
cret recesses. There they have been received into 
the most splendid apartments, and re^ed with 
the most sumptuous banquets, and delicious wine& 
Their females sur^kass the daughters of men in 
beauty. The seemingly happy inhabitants pass 
their time in festivity, and in dancing to notes of 
the softest music But unhappy is the mortal who 
joins in their jojrs, or ventures to partake of their 
daintiea. By this indulgence, he Ibifeits for ever 
the society of men, and is bound down irrevocably 
to the condition of a shi'ich or man of peace. 

** A woman, as is reported in the highland tra- 
dition, was conveyed, in days of yore, into the 
secret recesses of the men of peace. There she 
was recognized by one who had formerly been an 
ordinary mortal, but who had, b^ some fetality, 
become associated with the shi*ich8. This ac- 
quaintance, still retaining some portion of human 
benevolence, warned her of her aanger, and coun- 
aelled her, as she valued her liberty, to abstain 
fix»m eating and drinking with them, for a certain 
space of tune. She complied with the counsel of 
her fiiendt and when the period assigned was 
elapsed, she found herself aeain upon earth, re- 
stored to the society of mortals. It is added, that 
when she examined the viands which had been 
presented to her, and which had appeared so tempt- 
ing to t^e eye, they were found, now that the en- 
chantment was removed, to consist only of the re- 
fuse of the earth."— P. 107—111. 

8. Why toondf yon stroke on beaeh and odk, 
Our moon-Ucht eirele'i aereeu? 
Or wko comet here to duue the deer, 
Bebred of oar elfln queen?— P. 144. 

It has been already observed, that fairies, if not 
podtively malevolent, are capricious, and easily 
oftended. They are, like other proprietors of fi^ 
vests, peculiarly jealous o£ their rigbte of vert and 
ventton, as appears from the cause of offence taken, 
in the origiiuu Danish ballad. This jealousy was 
also an attribute of the northern Jhtergar^ or 
dwarfr; to many of whose distinctions the feiriea' 
Mam to have aa(Ooeeded» i^ Indeed, th^ are not 



the same class of bdngs. In the base metrfcaf ««• 
cord of German chivalry, entitled the Helden^ 
Buch, sir Hildebrand, and the other heroea of 
whom it treats, are engaged in erne of their mo«i 
desperate adventures, from a rash violation of tber 
rose-garden of an elfin, or dwarf kiuE. 

There are yet traces of a belief in this w^irst and 
most maUeious order of fairies, among the border 
wilds. Dr. Leyden has introduced such a dwarf into 
his ballad entitled the Cout of Keeldar, and ha* 
not forgot his characteristic detestation of tke; 



The third blast that yanng Keeldar Mew, 

Still stood the Umber ffern. 
And a wee maa, of iwartliy hne^ 

Upstarted by • cafrn. 
His nuset weeds were blown as heafh. 

That elothes the upland fell j 
And the hair of his head waa firismle red 

At the purple heather-belL 
An urehin, clad in prickles ved. 

Clung eow'ring to hi* aim; 
The hounds thev howled, and baekwaid fle^ 

As struek by fairy charm. 
« Why rises high the stag-hoand^ ery. 



Where stag^libund ne'er should be?' ' 
¥hy wakes that horn the silent mom. 
With— -»-- ' • — '" 



Why wakes t 

vithout the leave of meP" 
** Brown dwaif. that o*er the moirland stsanw 

Thy name to Keeldar teU!" ^ 

« The brtiwn man of the Muirt , who stays 

Beneath the heather-beU. 
<« >Tis sweet beneath the heather-hell 

To live in autumn brawn; 
And sweet to hear the lav^roek** swett 

Far, far fk«m towes and town. 
But wo bttide the shnUling horn,. 

The chase's surly cheer! 
And ever thafhunter a fbrlorn. 

Whom first at mom I kear.*^ 



The poetical picture here given of the ] ^ 
corresponds exactly with the foHbwing Northum* 
brian legend, with which I was lately nvoored by 
my learned and kind friend, Mr. Suitees of Mains* 
fort, who has bestowed indefatigable faibour vpoo 
the antiquities of the English border oounues. 
The subject is in itself so curious, that the length 
of the note will, 1 hope, be pardoned. 

** I have only one record te offer of the appear- 
ance of our Northumbrian Duergar. My narratrix 
is Elizabeth Cockbum, an old wife of Ofierton, m 
this county, whose credit, in a case of this kind^ 
will not, I hope, be much impeached, when I add, 
that she is, by her dull neighbours, supposed to be 
occasionatty insane, but, by hcrseU^ to be at thoam 
times endowed with a fiieulty of seeing visions, 
and spectral appearances, which shun the common 
ken. 

** In the year before the great rebellion, two 
young men trom Newcastle were sporting; on the 
high moors above Elsdon, and afler pursuing their 
game several hours, sat down to dine, in a green 
glen, near one of the mountain streams. After their 
repast, the younger lad ran to the brook for water, 
and after stoopin|[ to drink, was surprised, en lUt- 
ing his head again, by the appearance of a biowa 
dwar^ who stood on a crag covered with braekensL 
across the bum. This eztraordibaiy personage did 
not appear to be above half the stature of a commoA 
man, but was uncommonly stout and broad bnilt^ 
having the appearance of vast strength. His dresa 
was entirely nrown, the colour of the bmekens, and 
hia headcovered with frizzled red hair. His c 



tenance was ezpresu ve of the most sawage feroeitVa 
and his eves glared like a buU. it seems, he nd- 
dreiaad w young man firat, threatening himvitk 
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Ids ^vengesneet for baTiii|f trespaMed on his de- 
meapes, and asking him, if h« knew in whose pre* 
•eiMse he stood ' The youth replied,that he now stxp- 
poaed him to be the lord of the moorsf that he offend- 
ed throogh isnoranee; and offered to bring him the 
Bune he nad killed. The dwarf was a little molli- 
fied by this submission, but remarked, that no- 
thing eonld be more offensive to him than soeh an 
ofier, as he oonsidefed the wild animals as his sub- 
jects, and never failed to avenge their destmotion. 
He condescended further to inform him, that he 
was, like himself, mortal, though of years far ex- 
ceeding the lot of common humanity; and (what I 
ahould not have had an idea of) that he hoped for 
aalvstion. He never, he added, fed on any thing 
that had life, but lived, in the summer, on whortle- 
berries, and in the winter, on nuts and apples, of 
wrhieh he had great store in the woods. Finallv he 
invited his new aequaintance to accompany him 
hotaie, and partake bis hospitaliW; an offer which 
the ^outh was on the point of aocepline, and 
was just going to spring over the brook Jwhieh 
if he had done, says Elizabeth, the dwait would 
certainly have torn him to pieces,) when his foot 
was arrated by the voice of his companion, who 
thoofiht he had tarried long; and on looking round 
««aiii, * the wee brown man was fled.' The story 
aidds, that he was imprudent enough to slight the 
admonition, and to sport over the moors, on his 
vagr homewards; but soon after his return, he fell 
intoa lingering disorder, and died within the year.** 
9L Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The ftiries* fatal green.— P. 144. 

As the Daome Sfa^, or men of peace, wore green 
liabiCs, they were supposed to take offence when 
may mortals ventured to assume their favourite co- 
loar. Indeed, from some reason, which has been, 
peciiaps, oririnallj a general superstition, ^reen is 
beld in Scotund to be unlucky to particular tribes 
asMl eoonties. The Caithness men, who hold this 
belief, allege, as a reason, that their bands wore 
that colour when they were cut off at the bat- 
tle of Flodden; and for the same reason they avoid 
eroaaiiw the Ord on a Monday, being the day of 
the -meek on which their ill-omened array set forth. 
Green is also disliked by those of the name of 
Oeil^: but more especially is it held fatal to the 
irnolc dan of Grahame. It is remembered of an 
I gendeman of that name, that when his horse 
k in a fox-chase, he accounted for it at once, bv 
oi>aerrin|^ that the whipcord attached to his lash 
was of this unlucky colour. 

10. For thou were ehxistened num.— P. 144. 
Xhe elves were supposed gfreatl^ to envy the 
prtrileges acquired uy christian initiation, and 
the^ gave to those mortals who had fallen into 
their power, a certain precedence, founded upon 
this advantageous distinction. Tamlane, in the 
old ballad, describes his own rank in the udry pro- 
f larion; 

**For I ride on a milk-white need, 

And aye nearest the town; 
Becawe I was a cbrinened knight. 
They give me that renown." 

I presume that, in the Danish ballad, the obsti- 
matfy of the *< Weiest Elf;*' who would not flee for 
cross or si^, is to be derived from the circum- 
atanee of his having been '* christebed man." 

How eager the elves were to obtain for their off- 
aprlug the prerogatives of chrisdanity, will be 
proved by the foUowing stonr: **ln the district 
eailad Uaga, in leeland, dwelt a nobleman galled 



Sigward Forster, who had an intrigue with one ol 
the subterranean females. The elf became preg- 
nant, and exacted from her lover a firm promise 
that he would procure the baptism of the infiint 
At the appointed time, the mother came to the 
church-yard, on the wall of which she placed a 
golden cop, and a stole for the priest, agreeable 
to the custom of making to offering at baptism. 
She then stood a litde apart When the priest 
left the church, he inauined the meaning of^what 
he saw. and demanded of Sigward, if he avoweil 
himself the lather of the diild. But Sigward, 
ashamed of the connexion, denied the paternity. 
He was then interro|;aied if he desired thst the 
child should be baptized: but this also he answer- 
ed in the negative, lest, by such request, he should 
admit himscUr to be the father. On whidi the child 
was left untouched and unbaptized. Whereupon the 
mother, in extreme wrath, snatched up the infant 
and die cup, and retired, leaving the priesUy cope, 
of wliich fncments are still in preservadon. fiut 
this female oTenounced and imposed upon Sigward 
and his posterity, to the ninth generation, a singu- 
lar disease, with which many of his descendants 
are afflicted at this day." Thus wrote Eioar Dad- 
mond, pastor of the parish of Garpsdale.in Icelaad^ 
a man profoundly versed in learning, from whose 
manuscript it was extracted by the learned Tor- 
fVeus.— ifisfona Brolfi JTraJbsi, Edlfittm, 1715, pre* 
faHo. 



11. And gayly shines the fkiry I 

B«t all is glistening •how.— P. 141. 

No fact respecdng Fairy-land seems to be bel- 
ter ascertained than the nntastic and illusory m- 
ture of their apparent pleasure and splendour. It 
has been already noticed, in the former quotations 
from Dr. Grahame*s entertaining volume, and may 
he confirmed bv the following highland tradition: 
** A woman, wnose new-bom child had been con- 
veyed by them into their secret abodes, was also 
carried tliither herself, to remain, however, only 
until she should suckle her infant She, one day, 
during this period, observed the Shi'ichs busily 
emploved in mixing various ingredients in a boil- 
ing caldron, and, as soon as the composition was 
prepared, she remariced that they all carefully 
anointed their eyes with it, laying the remainder 
aside for future use. In a moment when they were 
all absent, she also attempted to anoint her eyes 
with the precious drug, but had time to apply it to 
one eye only, when the DoTine Sfd* returned. Bat 
with that eye she was henceforth enabled to sec 
every thing as it really passed in their secret abodes: 
—she saw everjr object, not as she hitherto had 
done, in deceptive splendour and elegance, but in 
its genuine colours and form. The gaudy orna- 
menu of the apartment were reduced to the walla 
of a gloomy cavern. Soon after, having discharged 
her office, she was dismissed to her own home. 
Still, however, she retained the faculty of seeing, 
with her medicated eye, every thing that was done, 
any where in her presence, by the deceptive art 
of the order. One day, amidst a throng or people, 
she chanced to observe the SfdHch, or man orpeace, 
in whose possession she had left her child, thoi^ 
to every other eye invisible. Prompted ^ mater- 
nal affection, she inadvertently accosted him, and 
began to inquire after the welfare of her child. 
The man of peace, astonished at being tfiog recog- 
nised by one of mortal race, demanded how she had 
been enabled to discover him. Awed by the ter^ 
rible fiown of his eountenanet, she acknowledged 
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wbtt she htd done. He imt in her ^e, and ex- 
tinguished it Ibrevcr."— GaAHAME'e SheteheBy p. 
nS— 118. It is vciy remarkable, that this stoiy, 
translated by Dr. Grabame frompopnlar Gaefie tra- 
dition, is to be found in the Otia Imperialia of 
Genrase of Tilbury. A work of gi«at interest 
mi^t be compiled upon the ori^n of popular fie- 
tion, and the transmisuon of similar tales from 
tte to age. and from eonnttr to country. The my- 
cology of one pMod would then appear to pass 
into the romance of the next centaiy, and that in- 
to the norserr-tale of the subsequent ages. Such 
an investigation, while it went greatly to diminish 
our ideas of the richness of human inTentioo, would 
alio show, tihat these fictions, however wild and 
ehildiflh, possesses such charms for the populace, 
as to enable them to penetrate into countnes un- 
connected by manners and language, and having no 
apparent intercourse to afibrd the means of trans- 
mission. It would earty me fio* beyond my bounds 
to produce instances 6[ this communi^ of fiible, 
among nations who neyer borrowed irom each 
other any thing intrinsically worth learning. In- 
deed, the wild diffusion of ];>opalar fictions mi^ be 
compaied to the fiioility with which straws and 
leathers are dispersed abroad by the wind, while 
valuable metals cannot be transported without 
trouble and labour. There lives, 1 believe, only 
one gentleman, whose unlimited acquaintance with 
this subject might enable him to ao it justice; 1 
mean my friend Mr. Francis Douce, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, whose usual kindness will, I hope, 
pardon my mentioning his name, while on a sub- 
jeot so closely connected with his extensive and 
curious researches. 

XL I rank down in a nnftil ft«y. 

And, *twixt life and death, wa« gnatehed away 
To the joylen elfin bower.^P. 145. 
The subjects of fairy laud were recruited firom 
the regions of humani^ by a sort of crimping sys- 
tem, which extended to adults as well as to infants. 
Many of those who were in this world supposed 
to have discharged the debt of nature, had only 
become denizens of the "Londe of Faery.** In 
the beautiful fairy romance of Orfee Heurodiis 
(Orpheus and £ur^dice) in the Auehinleck MS. is 
)be following striking enumeration of persons thus 
abstracted from middle earth. Mr. Ritson unfbi^ 
tunately publidied this romance from a copy in 
which the following, and many odier highly poeti- 
cal passages, do not occur: 

«« Then he can biholde abonte aL 
And Mighe fbU Umand within the wal, 
or folk that wer thidder y-bnmght. 
And thooihtdede and ne\« nought. 
Sum ttode whhonten hedde; 
Jaid ram none annet nade; 
And ran tfanreh the bodi hedde woandb} 
And ram lay wode y4Mande; 
And ram anned on hon aete; 
And ram attnmgled a* thai ete; 
And tnm war in water adreynt; 
And ram with fire al for>«elu«ynt; 
Wivttt ther iar on chiUJc bedde;. 
Sum dede, and ram awedde; 
And wonoier fele ther lay beridea. 
Right as thai tlepe ker undertides; 
Bene was thus in the warld y-nome, 
With UaaA Odder ycome." 

19. ThoQKh space and law the stag we IsDdy 
• "• * • • • • 

Who ever recked wkere^^how, or when. 
The prowling fine was trapped and slainv-P^ 141. 
8t John actually used thia illustration when ei^ 
gaged in cQi^iliDg the plea of law pcopQaed fisr the 



unfortunate eail of Strafford: "It w«s tine, tr* 
give laws to hares and deer, becanse Acy aare 
beasts of chase; but it was never accounted nithcr 
cruelty or foul play to knock foxes or wolvea on 
the head as they can be found, because they are 
beasts of prey. In a word, the law and homanity 
were alike; the one being more fiillacioua, and tKe 
other more barbarous, man In any age bad been 
vented in such anttiority.'*— CLASsnioir'a JKaferf 
•fths RebeOUm. Oxford, 1708, fiiL voL p. 18a. 

14. h is highland cheer. 

The hardened fiesh arBMmntain.dBer.--P. 148. 
The Scottish hijghlanders, in fi>nher times, had 
a concise mode ofcooking their venison, or rather 



ly to have surprised the French, 
made acquainted with it The vidame of 



of dispensing with cooking it, which aroearsgreat- 
*■"''"■ whom cnaBoe 
leofC 
when a liostage in England, during the reign of 
Edward VI, was permitted to travel into ScodMid, 
and-penetrated as fiu: as to the remote higldanda, 
faujfinfond det saunaget.) Afler a great hunt- 



CSiartrea, 
reign of 



mg party, at which a most womlerfol quantity of 
game was destroyed, he saw these Scattiui Mfvagf 
devour a part of their ventson raw, without my 



further preparaUon than compressing it between 
two battens of wood, so as to tbree out the Mood, 
and render it extremely hard. This they reckoned 
a great delicacy; and when the vidamc partook of 
it, bis compliance with their taste rendered Idm 
extremely po^mlar. This curious trait of mannera 
was communicated by Mons. de Montmoreney, a 
|;reat finend of the vioame, to Brantome, by whom 
It is recorded in Viet det Eomma JSwCret, iXi»- 
CQun, i4XXXIX. art 14. The proeess by vrhieh 
the raw venison was rendered eatable is dLCCiilwjd 
veiy minutely in the romance of Peraefoiest, where 
Estonne, a Scottish knight erranC, having alain n 
deer, says to his companion Qaudin; ** Sire^ or 
mangerez yoos et m(^ aussi. Voire atnoos nuioaa 
de feu, dit Claudius. Par Tanfe de Ben pere, diet 
Estonne, ie y<ws atoumeray et cuiray alaroaniere 
de nostre pays comme pour cheuaUcr errant Lora 
tira son espee et sen vint a la branche dung arbre, 
et y fait vn|; grant trou, et pub fbnd al brandie, 
bien deux piedzet boutela cuicseducerf entredeux, 
et puis prent le licol de son cheval et en lye la 
branche et destraint si forte que le aang et lea hu- 
meurs de la chair saillent hors et demenre la chair 
doulce et seiche. Lots prent la chair et oate Ins le 
cuir et la chair demeure aussi blanche coaune ci 
ce feust dun^ chappon. Dont dist a Caaudina, sine, se 
la vousay cuistc a la guise de noon paya, vouacn poii- 
ez manger hardyement, car ie mangeray premier. 
Lors met sa main a sa selle en vng lieu quil y an- 
oit, et tire hors sel et poudre de poinre et gingjem- 
bre, mesle ensemble, et le iecte dessus, et le frote 
sus bien fort, puis le coc^pe a moytie, eten donne 
a Claudius l*une des pieces, et puis moit en I'antre 
aussi saooureuaement quil est aduis que il an feist 
la pouldre voller. Quant Claudius veit quil'le num- 
geoit de tel goust, il en print givnt fain et com- 
mence a manger tresvoulentiera, et dtst a Estonnei 
par I'ame de moy ie ne mangeay oncqnesmais 6r 
chair atoumee de telle guise: mats doresenauant ic 
ne me retoutnerOTc pas hors de mon chemin par 
anoir la cuite. Sire, diat Estonne, qnant ie auss 
en deaers d'Escosae, dont ie suis seigneur, ieehcu- 
aucheray huit ioiirs ou quinxe que ie n'entreray en 
ehaalel ne en maison, et ai ne yvrtwj fieu ae per- 
aonne viuantfbn que bestea aauttaye8,et'de «elles 

atoumees en neale mamere, et mieulx 

qvelnyiandednrcmparear. Aiuiaatt 
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t inaqiMt adone quils 
I mooh belle fimtune qoe eitoit 
QoHit SeUMine le vit U ditt a CIaq- 
<fiitt, alloM boife a eeate fimtaine. Or bcnnoDt, 
Alt Eeloaoe^ da boire que le gruid diea a pcMuuea 
a tovfees ceu, et qui me piaiit miealz que let ee- 
raoiaea cPAiiKletsrre.'*— Xa TVetefafapUs i^trta- 
are du tratMe JUy Perc efi retL Paris, 1531, foL 
tone i, fot W, Ten. 

After all, H may be doubted whether to cAoir 
l a ai fmn, fiirio the Freneh aalled the Teoiaon thus 
ared, was wsf thing more than a 
ofdeep^ham. 



[OTl 



sons TO oijno T* 



CB flaiiiird ■ovucunty Ua flue, 

Albany, with fteble himd, 

OROwea cnmeheon ol'eoinmaDdd— P. MP. 



Hiere ia Mareelj a more diiorderly period in 
Seottiah hiftoty than that wfaieh aneeeeded the bat- 
de oTFIodden, and oeeupied the minority of Jamea 
V. Peoda of anelcnt ftanding broke out like 
old wounds, and every quarrel among tha inde- 



i among tt 
pendent nobility, which 'occurred diuy, and al< 

" ,«veriset« * 

iPltseotUe, 



moat houriy, gave rise to fresh bloodi 



^ 



'There 



rians, never foraot that the lowlands had. at some 
remote period, been the property of their Celtia 
Ibrefirthers, which furnished an ample vindication 
of all the rava^s that they could inake on the un- 
fortunate districts which lay within their reach. 
Sir James Grant of Grant is in possession of a let* 
ter of apology from Cameron of Lochiel, whose 
men had committed some depredations W>n a 
farm called Moines, occupied by one of the Grranta. 
Loehiel assures Grant, that, however the mistake 
had happened, his instruetious were precise, that 
the party should forar the provlnee of Moriy, (a 
lowland district.) where, aa he coolly obaervesy 
■* all men take their prey/' 



To show the reed on which 1 
Deeming this path yoa m>|^t vnxnu^ 
Without ft peas from RoderiekDhiw— P< IMk 



fieoda in many parts of Scotland, both in the 
nnd the west parts. The mastar of Forbes, in the 
north, slew the laird of Meldrum under tiyst, (i. 
e. of OR agreed and eeeured meeiing!) Likewise, 
the Inird of DrummeJxier slew the lord Fleming 
at the hawking; and, likewise, there waa slaughter 
nmoo^ many odier great lords." p. ISl. Nor waa 
the matter mueh mended under the government of 
the earl of Angus: for though he caused the king to 
ride through dl Scotland, '* under pretence and 
eoioar of justice, to nunish thief and tndtor, none 
wrere fimnd greater tnan were in tlieir own eom- 
pany. And none at that time durst strive with a 
Dong^ss, nor yet with a Douglas's man, for if they 
did, they aot the worse. Therefore, none durst 
plaiBxie of no eztorston, theft, reifT, nor slaughter, 
Qooe to them by the Dmiglasses, or their men; in 
that enuse they were not heard, so long as the 
Doogjlnsses had the court in guiding."-'JSsd p. 
t38» 

J. The OaeL of phdasnd river heir, 

, with strong hand, ledeem his ihaie.-^P« 140. 



The ancient hirhlanders verified in their prae- 
tiee the tines of Gray;^ 

Ab hoD raee the moontaSa cU A msintala, 
Voce to the gentler genlat of the phun: 
Wmr where vnwcnried tinewi mnst be ibond, 
WIA sidelong pkragh to qvell the flinty gromidi 
T> mm the tenenR sirilt-drMnMlhy JSoU 
T tiae the Mrage rashing from the wood; 
What wonder i£ to patient raloar trained. 
Thcf niard with spirit what hy otrength tney gahk*d; 
Aad while their roeky rsaiparts round du^ sec 
Tlw ranch shode of want and KbeitT, 
(Am lawless frree flom eonfldenee wiU grow) 
Inaak the plenrr of the Tales below? 

•w tie almnue ^ EdueatUn and O voer nnte r U, 



So fir, indeed, was a Creagh, or foray* from 
' % that a young chief was al- 
• ■ mu for 



to show his talents for command so 
it, bv leading bis clan on a 
i of tnis nature, either against 
m Mdhbooring sept, for which constant feuds um- 
alir ramitbed an apology, cr against the jSieitam- 
«cn, SaauNia, or lowlanoen, for which no uMdogy 
The Gael, great traditfonalhiilo- 

u ' 




Snglishman ofr 



This incident, like some other passages in the 
poem, illustrative of the character of the ancient 
Gael, is not imaginair, but borrowed from foet. 
The hi||hlanders, with the incondstency of most 
nations in the sanke state, were alternistely ca- 
pable of great exertions ofgenerosity, and ' of 
cruel revenge and pcrfiily. The foUowine stonr 
I can xmkj quote u*om tradition^ but wiu suea 
an assurance from those b^ whom It was com- 
municated, as permits me little doubt of its au<- 
thentiai^. Early in the last centuiy, John Gunn, 
a noted Cateran, or highland robber, invested In- 
vemess-shire, and levied biack maU up to the walla 
of the provincial capital. A garrison was then 
maintained in the castle of that town, and their 
pay (country banks being unknown) was usuallr 
transmitted in specie, under the guard of a small 
escort. It chanced that the officer who command* 
ed this litle party waa unexpectedly obliged to 
halt, about thirty miles from Inverness, at a mi- 
serable inn. About night foil, a stranger, in the 
highland dresa, and of very prepossessing appeaiw 
ance, entered the same house. Separate 
modation being impossible, the finglishi 
fered the newly arrived guest a part of his supper^ 
which was accepted with reluctance. By the con- 
versation he found his new acquaintance knew well 
all the passea of the countiy, which induced him 
eageriy to request his company on the ensnin| 
morning. He neither disguised his business and 
charge, nor his apprehensions of that celebrated 
freebooter, John Gunn. The highlander hesiut- 
ed a moment, and then frankly consented to bo 
bis guide. Forth they set in the morning; and in 
travelling through a solitarr and dreaiy glen, the 
discourse again turned on John Gunn. *' Would 
you like to see him?" said the guide; and, without 
watting an answer to this alarming Question, he 
whisded, and the English officer, with his small 
party, were sunrounded by a body of highlander^ 
whose numbers put resistance out of question, and 
who were all wdl armed. <« Stranger," resumed 
the guide, ««I am that very John Gunn by whom 
yon feared to he intercepted, and not without cause; 
for 1 came to the inn last night with the express 
purpose of learning your route, that 1 and my fol- 
lowers might ease you of your charge by the road. 
But I am fiiaapable of betnqring the trust Tou rfr. 
poaed in me, and, having conyinced you that too 
wens in my power, I oan only dismiss you undUuk- 
derod and uninjured." He then gave the oiBeer 
directions for his journey, and disappeared with 
hia party, aa suddenly aath^ had pvaaa&tcdthMB 
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4. On BoehMtlB Ae numldeniiff hnca, 

Wlieie Rome, the empreM of die irorid. 

Of yore her ee^le ving* onAurled.— P. IM. 

The tomnt whieh diMbargea itielf from Loeb- 

VenoMhar, the lowest and eastmost of the three 

lakes -vhich fonn the scenery adjoining to the 

Trosaehs, sweeps throagh a flat and extensive 

moor, ealled Boohastle. Upon a small eminence, 

called the Dun of BoehasUe, and indeed on the 

plain itself, are some entrenchments whieh have 

been thought Roman. There is adjaoent, to Cal* 

lender, a sweet villa, the residence of captain Fair- 

fi>wl, entiUed the Roman cami». 

' Armed, Uke tfaTKufwith singlebnmd.— P. liO. 

The duelisti of fomer times did not always 
stand upon those ponctilios respecting equality 
of arms, whieh are now judged essential to fair 
combat. It is true, that in fbnnal combats in the 
Hst^ the parties were, bv the judges of the field, 
pot as nearly as possible in the same circom- 
Btances. But in private dud it was often otherwise. 
In that desperate combat which was fought between 
Qoelns, a minion of Henrr III of France, and An- 
tngoet, with two seconds on each side, from 
which only two persons esoaped alive, Qqelus com- 
plained that his antagonist nad over him the ad- 
vantage of a poniard which he used in parrying, 
while his left hand, which he was forced to employ 
figr the same purpose, was cruelly mangled. When 
he charged Antngnet with this odds, *< Thou hast 
done wrong," answered be,«* to finrget thy dagger 
at home. We are here to fight, and not to settle 
punctilios of arms.'* In a similar duel, however, a 
younger brother of the house of Aubanye, in An- 
goulesme, behaved more generous^ on the like oc- 
casion, and at once threw away his dagger, when 
his enemy challenged it as an undue advantage. 
But at this time hardly any thing can be conceived 
more horridly brutal and savage, than the mode in 
which private quarrels were conducted in France. 
Those who were most jealous of the point of honour, 
«nd acquired the title oX RuffinfB^ did not scruple 
to take every advantage of strenctn, numbers, suiv 
prise, and arms, to accomplish their revenge. The 
lieor de Brantome, to whose discourse on duels 1 
am obliged for these narticulara, gives the follow- 
ing account of (he death and principles of his friend, 
the baron de ViUox: 

** J'af oni conter k un tirenr d'armes, qui ap- 
prit k Millaud k entirer, lequel s'appelloit sei^eiir 
le Jacques Ferron, de la ville d*Ast, qui avoit est^ 
k moy, il ftit depuis tu^ k Sainct-BasQle en Gas- 
•ogne, \fa% que monsieur du Mayne I'assi^gea, lui 
lervant dlng^nieor; et de malheur, je Tavois 
adress^ audit baron quel<|ues troismoisauparavant, 
pour I'ezeroer a tirer, bien qu'il en soeust prou; 
mais il n'en fit conte: et le laissant, MiUaud s'en 
8ervit,etlerenditfortadi^it Ce seigneur Jacques 
done meraconta, qu*il s'estoit moni6 surun noyer, 
assez loing, pour en voir le combat, et qu'il ne vist 
jamais homme y aUer plus bravement, ny plus ri- 
solument, ny de grace plus assur^e ny d^termin^e. 
n commen^a de marcher de cinquante pas vers son 
ennemy, relevant souvent ses moustaches en haut 
d*nne main; et estant k vingt pas de son ennem]r, 
(non plustost) U mit la main k I'esp^e qu'il tenoit 
en la main, non qu^il I'eust tir6 encore; mais en 
marchant, il fit voller le foinreau en I'air, en le 
lecooant, ce qui est le Heau de oela, et (|ui moup 
■troit bien une grace de combat bien assieur^e et 
Iroide^ et nullement t^m^raire, comme il y en a 



qui tirent leora espies de cini| cents pas de I'ci 
my, voire de mille, comme j 'en ay veu aacona. 
Ainsi mourut ce brmve baron, le paragon de Fraaecp 
qu'on nommoit tel, k bien venger ses oereles^ 
pargrandesetd^termin^esr^solutlona. lln'estoit 

Eis seulement estim^ en France, mais en Italie, 
snai^e, Allemaigne, en Boulogne et Angleterrei 
et desiroient fort les estrangcrs, venaat en Fnnee, 
le voir; oar je Pay veu, tant sa renomm^e volloit. 
n estoit fort peut de corps, mais fort grand de 
courage. Ses ennemies disoient qu'il ne tuoit ptta 
bien ses gens, que par advanta^ et supercheriea. 
Certes, je tiens des grands capitaines, et nesmes 
ditaljens, qui sont estez d'autres fois les premlera 
vengeurs du monde, in ogrd motiOf disoient-ils» 
qui ont tenu cette mazime, qu'One sopereherie ne 
se devoit pa]jrer que par semblable monnoye,. et 
n^ alloit point Ik de d^shonneur." — (Buvret dc 
Brantwney Paris, 17S7-8. Tome viii, p. 90-92. 
it may be necessary to inform the reader, that this 
uara|;on of France was the most foul assassin of 
nis time, and had committed many desperate mur- 
ders, chieflv by the assistance of his hired banditti; 
from which it may be conceived how little the 

Eint of honour of the period deserved its name. 1 
ve chosen to give the heroes, who are-indeed ot 
an eariier period, a stronger tincture of the spirit 
of chivalry. 

0. lUfkred hthen with Roderick Dhn, 
That on the field his targe be threw.-«-F. Ifl. 

A round target of light wood, covered with stronf; 
leather, and studded with brass or iron, was a ne- 
cessary part of a highlaoder's equipment In char^ 
ing regular troops, they received the thrust of the 
bayonet in this buckler, twisted it aside, and used 
the broadsword a^ost the encumbered soldier. 
In the civil war 011745, most of the front-rank ol 
the clans were thus armed; and captain Grose in- 
forms us, that, in 1747, tlie privates of the 4Sd 
regiment, then in Flanders, were for the most part 
permitted to carry targets. Military AntiquiUct, 
vol. i, p. Ifi4. A person thus armed nad a consid- 
orable advantage in private fray. Among versea 
between Swift and Sheridan, lately published by 
Dr. Barrett, there is an account of such an encoun- 
ter, in which the circumstances, and consequently 
the relative superiority of the combatants, are pre- 
cisely the reverse of those in the text: 
A highlsnder once fouf^t a Frenclmum st Mugate, 
The weapons, a rapier, a back-sword, and target; 
Brisk monsieur adTsneed as fiwt as he conld, 
Bot all his fine pushes were eauriit in the wood, 
* d sawny, wim baek-sword, did slash him and nick him, 

die t'other enraged that he eould not once prick him. 
Cried. ** Simh, 70Q rascal, you son of a whoK, 
Me will fig^t 70a, be gar! if you'll come ftom your door." 
7. For, tndned abroad his arms to wield, 

Fit»ranies*s bhule was sword and ahaeld.--P. 151. 

The use of defensive armour, and partienlariy 
of the buckler or target, was general in queen 
Elizabeth'a time, although that <» the single rapier 
seems to have been occasionally practim much 
eariier.* Rowland Vorke, however, who betrayed 
the fort of Zutpben to the Spaniards, for whieh 
good service he was afterwards poisoned by 
Uiem, is said to have been the first who bron^;h 
the rapier-fight into general use. Fuller, spenk- 
ing ofthe swatlnbucklers, or bullies of queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, says, ** West Smithfield was focw 
merly called Roman's Hall, where such men uan- 
ally met, casually or otherwise, to try macfertin 
with sword and buckler. More were frightened 



tee Do«oe>s lUustratians of Shalapwiw^ vckii, p. 01« 
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Ihn binti more hart than killed tberewith, it be- 
iBg aoeoonted anroanlj to itrike benetth the knee. 
But unae that desperate traitor Rowland Yorke 
first introdaaed thrusting with rapiers, sword and 
buckler are disused.'* In "The Two Annr Women 
sfAbln^on,** a comedy, printed in 1599, we have 
a pathetio complaint;-—*' Sword and buckler flghl 



bmna to grow out of nse. I am sort lor it: I 
diall never see good manhood again. If i 



pertoQ to be present 
tanght, and even exai 



I good manhood again. If itbe 
gone, this poking fisbt of rapier and dagger will 
come op; tnen a tall man, and a good sword and 
boekler man, will be spitted like a cat or rabbit" 
But the rapier had upon the continent lone super- 
seded» in piriTate duel, the nse of sword and shield. 
The maaten of the noble science of defence were 
chiefl J Italians. Thej made great mysteiy of their 
art and mode of insimction, ncTer sufiered any 
but the scholar who was to be 
examined dosets, beds, and other 
plaors'of possible concealment. Their lessons o^ 
i toe most treacheroQs advantages; for the 
, having the right to choose his wea- 
pons, Grequently selected some strange, unusual, 
and inconvenient kind of arms, the use of which 
he pnetiaed under these instructors, and thus kill- 
ed at hia ease his antagonist, to whom it was pre- 
sented figr the firA time on the field of batae. See 
MnaUtm^M ducowrm en DueU^ and the work on 
the same anbject, «« si j^enfenwitf^mt," by the ve- 
nerable Dr. Puis de Pnteo. The highlanders 
eonftinned to use broadsword and taiget until dis- 
1 after the aflbir of 1745-^. 



i; Like moiratiin^eat who goardi her Toanr^ 
- .. - . ,. "^ ipmnr.— r. 



l«L 



rail at Filz^uiiet*! tiiroat he sprang. 
1 have not ventured to render this duel so sa- 
vagely desperate as that of the celebrated sirEwan 
of Loichiel, ehief of the dan Cameron, called, from 
his sable complexion, Ewan l)hu. He was the last 
man in Scotland who maintained the royal cause 
during the great civil war, and his constant ineur- 
sioos rendered liim a very unpleasant neighbour 
to the repnblican garrison at Inveriochy, now Fort 
William. The governor of the fort detached a 
party of three hundred men to lay waste Lochiel's 
posaeasiona, and cut down his trees; but, in a sud- 
den and desperate attack, made upon them lyjr the 
ehieftain, with very inferior numnersj they were 
almoct all eut to pieces. The skirmish is detail- 



m vtcj nm one aovuicr wiua 

bat waalong and doubtful: t 
had by &r Uie advantage in 
LochM exceeding him in n 



ed in a cnrioos memoir of sir Ewan's life, printed 
in the Appendix of Pennant's Scottish Tour. 

<« In this enngement, Lodiiel himself had ae- 
vcral wonderful eceapes. In the retreat of the £n- 
g^sh, one of the strongest and bravest of the offi- 
cers retired behind a bush, when he observed Lo- 
chiel pursuing, and seeing him unaccompanied 
with any, he leaped out, ana thought him his prey. 
They met one another with equalfury. Tbecom- 
' I and doubtful: the English sentleman 
n strength and sice; but 
Rug bim In nimbleness and agility, 
in the end tript Qm sword out of his hand: th^ 
closed, and wresUed^ till both fell to the ground, 
ineaehother'sarms. The Enriish officer |ol above 
Lodilel, and pressed him hard, but stretching forth 
his neck, by attempting to disengage himself, Lo- 
chiel, who by this time had UtBuids at liberty, 
with his left hand seized him by the collar, and 
jumping at his extended throat, he bit it with his 
teeth quite through, and kept such a hold of his 
grasp, that he bniught awar his mouthful: this, he 
SodTwu «&e me^ M &; mr Aail In AmI^ 
4jae."''-VoL i, p. 375. 



0. *Te towen! witUn whow ciraiiit diesd 
A 1>ovkIs« by hu Mrerrin bled. 
And thou, O Bad and Altai moandJ 
That oft hmt beard the deatbHoetoaad.— P. in. 
Stiriiog was often polluted with noble blood* 
It is thui apostrophized by J. Johnstons 

— Diteordia tmtia 

Hen qUDtief prooenam Magidne tiiudt hannnni 

Hoe ano hifeliz, et fl*liz ectna, noMoam 
Laetior ant eieU fluis geniotve mIi. 
The fete of WiUiam, eighth eari of Doogias, 
whom James 11 subbed in Surilng castle with hia 
own hand, and while under his royal safe-conduct, 
is femillar to all who read Scottish histoiy. Mur- 
daek duke of Albany, Duncan earl of Lennox, his 
fether-in-law, and his two sons, Walter and Alex- 
ander Stuart, were executed at Stiriing, in 1485. 
They were beheaded upon an eminence without 
the castle walls, but making part of the same bill, 
from whence they codld behold their strong castle 
of Donne, and their extensive possessions. This 
** heading hill, "as it was sometimes termed, bei^ 
commoner the less terrible name of HurlT-bMket, 
from iu baring been the scene cl* a courtly amuse- 
ment alluded to by Sir David lindmy, who says 
of the pastimes in which the young king wai en* 

«• Borne haried Um to Ae Hariy-ha^ket;** 
which consisted in sliding, in some sort of chair 
it may be supposed, from top to bottom of a smooth 
bank. The bovs of Edinburgh, about twenty years 
ago, used to play at the huriy«4iaeket on thie Cal« 
ton-hill, using wf their seat a horse's skull. 

10. The borghen hold their iporii to^y<— p. m. 

Every bureh of Scotland, of the least note, but 
more especiuly the considerable towns, had their 
solemn ^y, or festival, wlien feats of areheiy 
were exnibited, and prizes distributed to those 
who excelled in wrestling, hnriing the bar, and 
the other gymnastic exercises of the period. Stir- 
ling, a usual place of royal residence, was not like- 
ly to be deficient in pomp upon such occasions, 
especially since James V was very partial to them. 
His ready partidpatloa in these popular amuse- 
ments was one cause of his aconlnng the title of 
king of the GommonSjor Reas Plebeumm, as Les- 
ley has latinized it The usual prixe to the best 
shooter was a silver anow. Such a one is pre 
served aft Selkirk and at Peebles. At IXimfines» 
a silver gun was substituted, and the contention 
transferred to fire-arms. The ceremony, as there 
peribrmed, is the subject of an excellent Scottish 
poem, by Mr. John Mayne, entitled the Siller 
Gun, 1808, which surpasses the eSbrta of Feigo- 
son, and comes near those of Bums. 

Of James's attaehment to archenr, PitMottie, 
the ihithfu], though rdde recorder of the mannari 
of that period, hi» given Uf evidence: 

** In this year there came an ambassador out of 
England, named lord William Howard, with n 
bishop with him, with many other gjentlemen, to 
the nmnber of threescore horse, which were all 
the able men and waled (picked) men for all kind 
of games and pastimes, shooting, louping, runmng^ 
wreadiflg, and casting of the stone, l»ut they were 
well 'sayed (esmyed or tried) ere they past out of 
Scotland, and that by their own prtivocatioo; but 
ever they tint: till at last, the queen of Scotland, 
the king's mother, fevoured theEns;lish*men, be- 
cause the was the king of England^s sitter: and 
therefore she took an enterprise of archery npea 
theBnglisli-men'tt hand^eootraiy her iw the ktB|^ 
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«id taatf nz in Scotland that he troold wale, either 
gentle— D or jeomen, that the EnsrliBh-men should 
Mot agunit them, either at pniks, rereriy or 
hntiLas the 9eoU ^eawd. 

**The king heanng thii of his mother, was ooii- 
tent, and gart her navn a handred erowns, and a 
ton of wine, upon tbe English-men's hands; and he 
incontinent laid down as much for the Scottish- 
men. The field and cnmnd was chosen in St An* 
drews, and three landed men and three jeomen 
choaen to shoot against the English-men, to wit, 
David Wemyss of that ilk, David Amot of that 
jlk, and Mr. John Wedderbura, vicar of Dundee; 
the jecNnen, John Thomson, in Leith, Steven 
Tabumer, with a piper, called Alexander Bailie; 
tbcj shot veiy near, and warred (worsted) the En- 
glish-men of the enterprise, and wan the hundred 
erowns and the tun of wine, which made the king 
itrj meiry that his men wan the victoiy."— P. 14^ 
11. Roiiin Hood.— P. US. 

The exhibition of this renowned outlaw and his 
band was a favourite frolic at such festivals as we 
are describing. This sporting, in which kings did 
not disdain to be actors, was prohibited in Scot- 
land upon the Reformation, bj a statute of the 6th 
pariiament of queen Mary, c 61, A. D. 1555, 
which ordered, under heavy penalties, that ** na 
manner of person be chosen Robert Hude, nor 
little John, Abbot of Unreason, queen of May, nor 
otherwise.** But 1561, "the rascal multitude,** 
says John Knox, ** were sUrred up to make a Ro- 
hm Hude, whilk enormity was otmony years left 
and damned by statute and act of parliament; yet 
would they not be forbidden.*' Accordingly th^ 
raised a very serious tumult, and at lengtn made 
prisoners the magistrates who enileavoured to sup- 
press it, and would not release them till they ex- 
torted a formal proouse that no one should be 
punished for his share of the disturbance. It would 
aeem, from the complaints of the general assem- 
bly of the kirk, that these profane festivities were 
continued down to 1592.* Bold Robin was, to say 
the least, equally successful in maintaining bis 
nonnd against the reformed clergy of England: 
nr the simple and evang«lical Latimer complains 
of coming to a country «iurch, where the people 
refused to hear him, because it was Robin Hood's 
diQT; and his mitre and rochet were fain to give 
way to the village pastime. Much curious infor- 
mmon on this subject may be found in the preli- 



minaiT Dissertation to the late Mr. Ritson's edi- 
tion 01 the songs respecting this memorable out- 
law, llie game of Robin Hood was usually acted 
in Mayi and he was associated with the morrice- 
dancers^ on whom so much illustration has been 
bcatowed by the commenutors on Shakspeare. 
A veiy live^r picture of these festivities, contain- 
ing a great deal of curious information on the sub- 
je^ of the private life and amusemeiiu of our an- 
eeaton, was thrown, by the late ingenious Mr. 
Stmtt, into his romance entitled Qneen-Hoo-Hall, 
pvbUahed, ftf^r his death, in 1808. 

IS. milMHent as to archer wight, 

lltt BiMiareh gave the arrow biight^P. 1«3. 
The Dongiaa of the poem is an imaginary per- 
iOD, a Mpposed uncle «f the earl of Angus. But 
the Ung*s behaviour during an unexpected inter- 
new with the laird of Kilspinde, one of the bnn- 
*~^ ' Dooriassea, noder cirenmstances similar to 
m Uie text, la imitated from a real rtm y 

* Book of the mdvenal kiik, p. 414. "^ 



told by Hume of Godacroft I wonld lan% nnul* 
ed myself more fully of the simple and i 
circumstances of the old histonr, had they i 
already woven into a pathetic ludlad by iny fiicsid 

« His Ohe king's) impbwability (towarda tb« 
family of DouelasT did also appear in his carriage 
towards Archibald of Kilspindie, whom he, when 
he was a child, loved singularly well for his ability 
of body, and was wont to call him his Gray-SteilLf 
Archibald being banished into England, could not 
well comport with the humour of tlut nation, which 
he thought to be too proud, and that they had too 
high a conceit of themselves, joined with aeontempt 
and despising of aU others. Wherefore, beiai; 
wearied of that life, and remembering the king's 
favour of old towards him, he determined to try 
the king's mercifulness and clemency. So he cornea 
into Scotland, and, taking occasion of the kill's 
hunting in the park at Stirling, he caaU kimselAo 
be in his way, as he was coming home to the cas- 
tle. So soon as the king saw him afar off, ere he 
came near, he guessed it was he, and said to one 
of his courtiers, yonder is my Gray-SteiU, Arahs* 
bald of Kilspindie, if he be alive. The other an- 
swered, that it could not be he, and that he durst 
not come into the king's presence. The king ap- 
proaching, he fell upon his knees and craved par- 
don, and promised n-om thenceforward to ahaiain 
from meddling in public alTiiirs, and to IomI a quiet 
and private life. The king went by, wiihont giving 
him any answer, and trotted a good round pace op 
thehiU. Kilspindie followed, and. though he wore 
on him a secret, or shiK of mail, for his parUculai 
enemies, was as soon at the castl^;ate as the king. 
There he sat him down upon a stone without, and 
entreated some of the king's servanu for a cup 
of drink, being weary and thirsty; hut they, foar* 
ins. the king's displtMMure, durst give him none. 
When the king was set at his dinner, he asked 
what he had done, what he had said, and whither 
he had gone? It was told him that be had desired 
a cup of drink, and had gotten none. The king re- 
proved them very sharply for their discourtesv, and 
told them, that if he had not taken an oath that no 
Douglas should ever serve htm, he would have re- 
ceived him into his service, for he had seen him 
some time a man of great ability. Then he sent 
him word to go to Leith, and expect his forlber 
pleasure. Then some kinsman of David Falconer, 
the canonier that was slain at TantaUon, began to 
quarrel with Archibald about the matter, wherewith 
the king showed himself not well pleased when he 
heard of it Then he commanded him to go to 
France for a certain space, till he heard further 
from him. And so he did, and died shortly after. 
This gave occasion to the king of E^land(Uem7 
YUl) to blame his nephew, alleging the oid say- 
ing. That a king's foce should give grace. For 
this Archibald r whatsoever were Angua's or air 
George's fonlt) had not been principal aetor of 
any thing, nor no counsellor nor stirrer up, bat 
only a foliower of hu friends, and tiiat nowaya 
cmdly disposed.**— Huiu of CMicrofi^ U, lOT. 

IS. Prize orthewrettliagmatdi, the fcfair 
To Douglas gave a golden ring.— P. US. 

The usual prizo of a wrestling was a ram and a 



* See Seoctaih Historical and ILuaaMic BaUads. Ohi^ 
fow, IMS, ToL ii, p. U7. 
t A fhampwm of popular ramaiM 
yd* ii. 
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ring, but the aniiiial wtrald hav« embamMed my 
wfUirf. TiMM in the Coke's Tale of Qunelyn, a«- 
crilwd to ChMMer: 

Tkere happea t» te tihoe betide 
Tiyed • wTCitKng; 



A nm and ak a zing. 
Afaia the Util Geste of Robin Hood: 



B y a bridge waf a wrefUing» 

And diere taiyed wu be, 
And tbeic wai all die belt yeoA 

Of all tbe veft eaoBtrey. 
A fiiJl flqrre gaae tbere wu Mt nm 

A wbite bull ap y-pigbt. 
A ffieat eooner with tMidle and brydle, 

Witb gold bnniMbed fUl biygbt; 
A payie of giofci, a led jrolde nng, 

A pipe oTwyne, good &7; 
Wbat man berecb bun beft I wis, 

Tbe priae diall bear away. 

MUMn'i R9bin H—d^ vnL i. 



VOTES TO CAirro TI. 
1. Tbeie diew not fbr tbeir fieldi tbe f word. 
Like tenant! of a feudal Imd. 
Vor owned dte patriarchal euiia 
Of cbicftain in tbcir leader*! names 
Adfentaren Aey, P. IM. 

The Seottiik armies oonntted chiefly of the no- 
bilitj nod barons, with their Tasaals, who held 
lands wider tliem, fbr military serviee by them- 
adves and thttr tenants. The patriarehal influenee 
exeretaed by the heada of elans in the higblands 
and borders was of a different nature, and some- 
tines «t inrianee with feudal prineiples. It flow- 
ed from the patriaMettOM exereised by the chief- 
tain, as representwg the original fiuhcr of the 
vhole name, and was often obeyed in contradic- 
tion to the feudal superior. James V seems first 
to have introduced, m addition to the militia far- 
niabed from these sources, the serrice of a small 
number of mereenaries^who formed a body-guard, 
called the foot-band. The satirical poet, sir Da- 

5 the prologue 

") has intro- 

, after much 

aw^ e ri ng upon the stage, is at length put to flight 

by the fool, who teirifies him by means of a sheep's 



skull upon a pole, 
them the harw fea 



of the 



I have rather chosen to give 

I featurea of the mersenary solcD ers 
d, than of this Scottish Thraso. These 
, ; of the diameter of the adventurous com- 
panions of Froisaart, or the Condottieri of Italy. 

One of the best and liveliest traiu of such man- 
nera ia the last will of a leader, called Geffroy 
Tete Noir, who having been dightiy wounded in 
a skirmish, his intemperance brought on a moital 
diaeaae. When he found himself dying, be sum- 
moned to his bed-side the adventurers whom he 
commanded, and thus addressed them: 

" Fayre sirs, quod Ge&ay, I knowe well ye 
have alwayea served and honoured me as men ought 
to serve tneir sovengrgne and capitayne, and 1 shal 
be the gladder if ye will agre to have to your ca- 
piUyneonethatiadeacendMofmvblode. Behold 
here Aleyne Rome, my cocyn,.and Peter his bro- 
ther, who are men of armes and < f my Mode. I 
require you to make Aleyne your eapiUyne, and 
to swere to him iaythe, obeysaunee, love, and loy- 
nlte, here in my presence, and also to his brother: 
howe be it, 1 will that Aleyne have the soverayne 
charge. — Sir. quod they, we are well content, for 
ye hiuve right well chosen. There all the comiM*- 
uvons mndu therm servyant to Aleyne Rous and to 



Peter his brother. When all that was done, then 
Gefiraye spake agajme, and sayd: Nowe, sirs, ye 
have obeyed to my pleasure, I canne you great 
thanke: vherefore, sirs, I wyll ye have parte of 
tliat je have ludpen to conquere. I say unto you, 
that in yonder chest that ye se stande yonder, tfciere • 
in is to the sum of zzx thousand fiwikea, — I wyll 

Sivethemaeeordymtomyeonseyeiiee. Wyllyr 
11 be content to fulfil my testament; howe aay 
ye? — Sir, quod they, we be ryghte weU contente 
to fnlfyl Tour commaundement Thann first, quod 
he, I wyll and give to the chapell of s^^t Oeoive, 
here in this castell. for the reparacions there»( a 
thoosande and five hundredefiwikes: and 1 give to 
my lover, who hath truly served me, two thousand 
and five hundrede frankes: and also I give to Aleyne 
Bouz, your new capitaync» four thoosande frai^Les: 
slso to the varieties of ny ehambre I gyve fyve 
hundrede frankes. To mine ofiycers I give a thou- 
sande and five hundrede frankes. The rest I gyve 
and bequeth as I shall shotr you. Ye be upon a 
thjrtie companyons all of one sorte: ye ougnt to 
be brethrene, and all of one alyaunce, without de- 
bate, ryotte, or stryffe among you. All this that 
I have showed you ye shall frnde in yonder cheste. 
1 wylle that ye depnrte all tne residue equally and 
truelly bitwene you thyrtie. And if ye be nat thus 
contente, but that the devylle wyll set debate bi- 
twene you, than beholde yonder is a strong axe, 
breke up the coffer, and eet it who can.'^To these 
words every one ansuered and said, sir, and dere 
maister, we are and shall be all of one accorde. 
Sir, we have so much loved and doated you, that 
we will breke no coffer, nor breke nopoynt of that 
ye have ordayned and commanded.*'— Lord Bss^ 
nna' /^roMtorf . 

% Thou now hast giee^naiden and barpi 
Get tbee an ape. and tmilge the land. 
The leader ofa juggler band.— P. 1Mb 

The jongleurs, or jugglers, as we learn from the 
elaborate work of the late Mr. Stnitt, on the sports 
and pastimes of the people of England, used to 
call in the aid of various assistants, to render these 
performances as captivating as possible. The |^ee- 
maiden was a necessary attendant. Her duty was 
tumbling and dancing: and therefore the Anrio- 
Sazon version of saint Mark's eospel states Me* 
rodias to have vaulted or tumUeU before king 
Herod. In Scotland, these poor areaturea seeiii» 
even at a late period, to have been bondswomen 
to dieir masters, as appears from a case reported 
by FoontainhalL ^ Reid the mountebank pursues 
Scott of Harden and his lady, for stealing away 
from him a little giri, called the tumbling-lassie, 
that danced upoA nis stage; and he claimed da- 
mages, and produced a contract, wherebv he bought 
her from her mother, for SOL Scota. J^t we have 
no slaves in Scotland, and motliers cannot sell 
their bairns; and physicians attested, the employ- 
ment of tumbling would kill her; and her joioU 
were now grown stiff, and she declined to retumj 
though she was at' least a 'prentice and so could 
not run awsy from her master; y^ some cited Mo- 
ses's law, that if a servant sheltered himself with 
thee, against his master's cruelty, thou shalt surelf 
notdeliver him op. Thitlar^reaUeiUecanc^larU 
assoilsied Harden on the S7th of Januaiy, (IfiST.)* 
— fbimtatnAotf 't Dedrnmu, voL i, p» 480.^ 



• Though k« so my pnrpoee, I «nnot bdp noticing a 
-^ »peeiuic another of thu Mr. Jieid*t aS- 



tendanta,wfaieb oecarred daring Jamec tl*» seal for ea- 
tholie pmotfiytiaa, and is told bj Fonntainhall, with dry 
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The fiMetious qualities of tl»u ape soon rendered 
hsm an acoeptable addition to the strolling band 
of the jongleur. Ben Jonson, in his splenetic intio- 
dnetion to the comedj of *' Bartholomeir Fair," 
u at pains to inform the andienee that * * he has 
ne'er a sword and huckler man in his fiiir, nor a 
joggler, with a well edoeated ape, to aome over 
the ehaine for the king of England, and baak again 
finr the prinee. and sit still on his hannehesfiw the 
pope and the king of Spain." 

i, That ftiniar air that peals «ii high, 
0*er DemuiTf mee oar Tietorr. 
Btiifce it! ■ .p. m. ' 

* TheieareieTenainftaneefittleaatlntFidilioD, 
of persons so much attached to partienlar tones, as 
to require to hear them on their death-bed. Sueh 
nn aoeedote is mentioned by the late Mr. RiddeU, 
of Gleoriddell, in his eoUeetion of border tones, 
respeetioff an air called the ** pandling of the 
Ba&Qs,"lbr whieh a eertain Gallovidian laird is 
aaid to h«ve erinoed this strong mark of partiality. 
It is popularly tdd of a fiimous freebooter, that he 
eomposed the tune known by the name of Mae- 
phenon's rant while under sentence of death, and 
pkyed it at the gallowsptree. Some spirited words 
ittTe been tdapted to it by Burns, \ similar stoiy 
Is recounted ola Welsh bard, who composed and 
played on his death-bed the air called Bafyddu 
Oarrtgff Wen, 

But the most curioos example is giTcn by Bran- 
tome, of a maid of honour at the court of France, 
entitled. Mademoiselle de Limueil. << Dupant sa 



inaladie, dont elle trespassa, jamais die ne cessa, 
atns causa tousjours: car die estoit forte grande 
parieuse, brocardeose, et tr6»-bien et fort a propos, 
et tr^s-belle avec cela. Quand llieure de sa fin fut 
venne. elle fit venir k soy son valet, (ainsi que lea 
filleaae la eour en ont ohaouneun,]qui s'kppeloit 
J olien, et acayoit trfrs-bien joner du v lolon. * 3 ulien, 
li:^ dit die, prenez yostre Tiolon, et sonnex moy 
tott^ours jnsoues h ce que me voyex morte (car je 
m*j en Yais) la d^&ite des Suisses, et le mieuz 
que Tous pourm, et quand Youa serez uu le mot, 
' Tout est perdu,' sonnez le par qoatre on aing fois, 
le plus piteusement que tous ponrrez,' ee ^ui fit 
t luy aidolt de la yoix, et 



l^tre, et elle-mesme ^ , _. 

ooand ee vint < tout est pordo,* die le r^ltera par 
deuz fois; et se toumant de I'hutre co8(6 du ohevet, 
die dit k ses compagnes; * Tout est perdu k ce coup, 
et k bon escient/ et ainsi d^c^da. Yoila une morte 
Joyeuse et plaisante. Je tiens ceconte de deux de ses 
•ompagnes, dignes de fois, quiTirentjouer ce mys- 
tere.*>— (Bimret do Branivme, iii, 507. 

The tune to which this fair lady chose to make 
her find exit was composed on the defeat of the 
Swiss at Marinano. The burden is quoted by 
PUram, in Rabdais, and consisU of these words. 
Imitating the jargon of the Swiss, which is a mix- 
ton of FrvBch and German* 

MTontcstTelore 
LaTutdore. 
Tent est velore by Occ2* 

4.Batt]eofBcd'aaIhih«/-P. 117. 
A ikinnish aetoally took place at a pass U 
lUed in tho Trosaehs, and dosed with the : 



tcoctkk 'umj. m /oiMory ITth, IWt^Btid dM iiioant&. 
hank ii raeeivcd ialo the popiA ehuzdk, and one of kit 
I to aeecpt of baptitmfkcni the I 



markable incident mentioned in the text It w^ 
greatly posterior in date to the rdfcn of James V. 

" In this roughly-wooded island,* the coootnr 
people secreted their wives and children, and their 
most vduable efiecU, from the rapacity of Crom- 
well's sddiers, during their inroad into this coun- 
try, in the time of the republic These invaders, 
not ventoring to ascend by the ladders, along the 
side of the lake, took n more drcuitoos road, 
through the heart of the Trosadis, the most fre- 
quented path at that time, which pene*jratea the 
wildemett about half way between Binean and 
the lake, by a tract called Yea-chiUeaeh, or the 
Old Wife's BoK. 

** In one or the defiles of this by-road, the men 
of the ooontiy at that time hong upon the rear of 
the invading enemy, and shot one of Cromwell'a 
men, whose grave marks the scene of action, and 
gives name to that pascf In revenge of this insult, 
the soldiers resdved to plunder the island, to 
violate the women, and put the children to death. 
With this brutd intention, one of the party more 
expert than the rest, swam towards the iUand, to 
fetch the boat to his comrades, which had carried 
the women to their a8ylam,.and lay moored in 
one of the creeks. His companions stood on the 
shore of the^ main land, in foil view of all that waa 
to pass, wuting anxiously for his return with the 
boat But, just as the swimmer had got to the 
nearest point of the island, and was layuic hdd of 
a black rock, to get on shore, a heroine, wlio Uood 
on the very point where he meant to land, hastily 
snatching a dagger from below her apron, witn 
one stroke severed his head firom the body. His 
party sedng this disaster, and rdinqnishing all 
future hope of revenge or conquest, made the best 
of their way out of their perilous situation. Thia 
amazoo's Kreat-grandson lives at Bridge of Turk, 
who, besides others, attesu the anecdote."— JUtefcA 
of the Scenery near Caliender, Stirling, 1806, p. 
90. I have only to add to this account, that the 
heroine's name was Helen Stuart 

i. And 3nowdimn*s kni|^t is Scotland** king.— P. ICC 

This discovery will probably remind the reader 
of the beautiful Arabian tde of iZ SondoeanL 
Yet the inddent is not borrowed from that elcsant 
story, but from Scotdsh tradition. James Y, of 
whom we are treating, was a monarch whose good 
and benevolent intentions often rendered hia ro- 
mantic freaks venial, if not re^peouble, since, 
from his anxious attention to the interesu of the 
lower and most oppressed dass of his subjecta, he 
wasw as we have seen, popularly termed ie kmr 
of the eommoni. For the purpose of seeing th«t 
justice was ivgulaiiv administenMl, and fiivquentl/ 
from the less justifiable motive of gdlantiy, he 
used to traverse the vicinage of his several palacea 
in various disguises. The two excellent comie 
somrs, enUtled «*The Gaberlunzie Man," and 
** We'll gae nae mair a roving," are sdd to have 
been founded upon the success of his amoroua ad- 
ventures when travelling in the disguise of a heg^ 
pr. The latter is perhaps the best comic ballad 
many language. 

Another adventure, whidi had nearly cost Jamea 
his life, is sdd to have taken place at the village 
of Cramond, near Edinburgh, where he had 
rendered his addresses aocemable to a pretty giil 
ofthe lower rank. Four or five persons, whether 
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vdations or lovers of hit mittreM it nnoerUin, be- 
set the diagnited monarch, as he retarned from his 
rendezvoos. Naturallj gallant, and an admirable 
BMCer of his weapon, the king took post on the 
high and narrow bridee over the Almond riYer, 
and defiended himself bravely with his sword. A 
peasant, who was threshing in a neighbouring bam, 
cuae oat upon the ndse, and, whether moved by 
compassion or by natural gallantry, took the weak< 
cr side^ and laid about with his flail so effeetually^ 
as to disperse the assailants, well threshed, even 
aecordlng to the letter. He then conducted the 
kin|( into his bam, where his guest requested a 
bnsin and towel, to remove the stains of the broil. 
This being procured with difficulty, James em- 
^oyed himself in learning what was the summit 
ofhis deliverer's earthlv wishes, and found that 
thej were bounded by the desire of possessing, in 
property, the farm oi Braehead, upon which he 
laboared as a bondsman. The lands chanced to 
heloi^ to the crown; and James directed him to 
come to the palace of Holv-Rood, and inquire for 
the «deman (i^ e. fivmer; of Ballengoioh, a name 
by which he was known in his excursions, and 
which answered to the MBondocani of Haroun Al- 
nschid. He presented himself accordingly, and 
found, with due astonishment, that he had -saved 
his monarch's life, and that he was to be gratified 
with a crown-charter of the lands of Braehead, un- 
der the service of presenting au ewer, basin, and 
towel, for the king to wash his hands, when lie 
shall happen to pass the bridge of Cramond. 
This person was ancestor of the Howisons, of 
Braehead, in Mid-Lothian, a respectable family, 
who continue (o hold the lands (now passed into 
the female line) under the same tenure. 

Another of James's frolics is tfius narrated by 
Mr. CnmpbeU, from the Sutislioal Account ** Be- 
ing once benighted when out a hunting, and separat* 
edfrom his attendants, he happened to enter a cot- 
tage in the midst of a moor, at the foot of the 
Odiil hiUs, near Alloa, where, unknown, he was 
kindly received. In order to regide their unez- 
peeted guest, the gudeman (t. e. landlord, fermer] 
desired the gudemfe to fetch the hen that roosted 
nearest the cock, which is always the plumpest, 
fer the stranger's supper. The king, highly pleas- 
ed with his night's lodging and hospitable enter- 
tainment, told mine hort, at partior, that he should 
be glad to return his oivilit^, and requested that 
the first time he came to Stirling he would call at 
the castle, and inquire for xYk&gtuteman ofBaUenF- 
gtack, lionaldson, the landlord, did not fail to 
call on the gudeman of Bailengmch, when his as- 
tonishment at finding tlkat the lung had been his 
guest afforded no small amusement lo the merry 
mooareh and his courtiers; and, to carry on the 
pleasantry^ he was thenceibrth designated by James 
with the title of king of the moors, which name 
and designation have descended from father to son 
ever since, and they have continued in possession 
of the identical spot, tlie property of Mr. Erskine, 
of Mar, till very lately, when this gentleman, with 
reluctance, turned out the descendant and repre- 
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the genealogical woik of Buchaoao of Anshmart 
upon Scottish surnames. 

** This John Buchanan of Aoehmar and Ampiyw 
or was afterwards termed king of Kippen,* upon 
the following account: King James Vp a very m^ 
ciable, debonair prince, residing at Stirling, ia 
Rn«i.an.n of Ampiyor's time, carriers were very 

• ' — ; the common road, being 

, with necessaries for the 



frequently passing along the common road, being 

r Arapryor's house, with neoessariei 
use of the king's femily; and he, having some es- 
traordinai^ occasion, ordered one of these carriers 
to leave his load at his house, and he would pay 
him for it: which the carrier refused to do^ tew^ 
him he was the king's carrier, and his load for his 
majesty's use; to which Ampiyor seemed to have 
small regard, compellinj^the carrier, in the end. to 
leave his load, telling him, if king James was king 
of Scotland, he was king of Kippen, so diat it was 
reasonable he should share with his neighbour king 
in some of theae loads, so freijoently carried that 
road. The carrier representing tms usage, and 
telling the stoiy, as Ampiyor spoke it, to some 
of the king's servants, it came at length to his ma- 
jesty's cars, who, shortly thereafler, with a few At- 
tendants, came to visit bis neighbour king, who 
was in the mean time at dinner. King James hav- 
ing sent a servant to demand access, was denied 
the lame by a tall fellow with a battle-axe, who 
stood porter at the gate, tellinc, there could be no 
till dinner was over. 1 nis answer not la- 



tisfyinp; the king, he sent to demand access a s^ 
cond time; upon which he was desired by the por- 
ter to desist, otherwise he would find cause to re- 
pent his radeness. His majesty finding this method 
would not do, desired the porter to tell his master 
that the goodmAi of Ballageigh desired to speak 
with the kins of Kippen. The porter telling Am- 
piyor so mu^, he, in all humble manner, came and 
received the king, and bavins; entertained him with 
much sumptuousness and jollity, became so agree- 
able to king James, that be allowed him to take so 
much of any provision he found carrying that road 
as be had occasion for; and seeing lie made the first 
visit, desired Arapryor in a few days to return him 
a second to Stirling, which he performed, and con- 
tinued in very much favour with the king, always 
thereafter being termed king of Kippen while ne 
lived."'-^Bi7ciiANAir'8 Euay upon the fannUy 0/ 
Buchanan, Edin. 1775, 8vo. p. 74w 

The readers of Ariosto muit give credit for the 
amiable features with which he is represented, 
since he is generally considered as the proto^pe 
of Zerbino, the most interesting hero of the Orlan- 
do Furioso. 



sentative of the king of the moors, on account of 
bis majesty's invincible indolence, and great dis- 



like to reform or innovation of any kind, although, 
fimn the spirited example of his neighbour tenants 
on the same estate, he is conrinced similar exer- 
tion would promote his advanta|;e." 

The aothor requests permission yet ferther to 
wrify the snbJMt ofhis poem, by an extract firom 
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Of yore the name ok Snowdoun elaimi.— P. 10QL 
William of Worcester, who wrote about the 
middle of the fifteenth centunr, calls Stirling cas- 
tle Snowdoun. Sir David liiMnay bestows the same 
epithet upon it in his complaint of the Papingos 

Adieo. fkir Snawdona. with thy toweis high. 
Thy chapeWrayBl, pule, and uble round; 
May, Jane, and July, would I dwell in thee, 
Were I a man, to hear the birdii wend, 
Whilk dodi again* thy reyal rock rdwimd. 

Mr. Chalmers, in his late excellent edition ot 
air David Lindsay's woriu, has refuted the chime- 
rical derivation of Snawdoun firom snedldEry, or 
cutting. It was probably derived from the roman- 
tic legend which connected StMii^ with king Ai> 
thur, to which the mention of the Bound Tabte 
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gifM MfontanaiMe. The rine within whieh jatU 
were formerlj praetiied, in the eutie patk, is Kill 
eilled the Round Table. Snftwdoiin it the offieial 
of one of the Seottiah henlda, whose epitheu 
i in nil eonntries to have been fkntaitioalljr 



•dopCed from anolent hittonr or romanee. 

It appears from the preseoingnole, that the veal 
Mme Dy whieh James was actoally distingnished 
in his private ezearsions, was the goodman of Bal- 
lengaieh; dented from a steep pass leading up to 
the castle of Stirling, so called. But the epithet 



would not have suited poetrf , as 
at onee, and prematmvlj, have annooneed the plot 
to many of mj eoontrjmcnj among whom the tra- 
ditioosl stories above mentioned are sUU enrrenL 



The anchor has to apolo^se bt the inadvertent 
appropriation of a whole line from the tmgedj of 

MI bold dbe «nt who sOilDes, mr Aw*" 



AFOEAL 



TO JOHN B. 8. MOBBITT, Eso. 

or wncR n ujb nr hu bsautifuj* Bnmn or lOKnr, n mmnia 
nr voxnr ov aoroiwi immnioBir, bt waltbb fcorr. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The scene of the poem is laid at Rokeby, m 
Giela-bridge, in Yorkshire, and shifts to the 
adjacent fortress of Barnard castle, and to other 
places in that Vkcinitj. 

The time occupied br the sction is a space of 
five diys, tfiree of which are supposed to eUpse 
between the end of the fifth and beginning of the 
sixth canto. 

The dste of the supposed events is immediately 
■obseaoent to the graat battle of Marston-moor, 
Sd July, 1644b This period of public confusion 
has been chosen, without any purpose of combin- 
ing the fiible wiui the military or politiesl events 
oTthe civil war, but only as sfiording a degree of 
probability to the fictitious nairative now presented 
to the public 



ROKEBY. 

GAHTOl. 

L 
Thb moon is in her summer glow. 
But hoarse and high the breeses blow, 
And, racking o'er lier fibse, the doud 
Varies the tincture of her shroudt 
On Barnard's towers. i and Tees's stream. 
She changes as a guiitr dream, 
riUn 



^Wben conscience, witJ 
Goads deeping fhncy's wild career. 
Her ligjit seemed now the blush of shame, 
SeemM now fierce anger's dsrker fiame. 
Shifting that shad^ to come and go, 
like apprehension's hurried |^ow| 
Then sorrow's livery dims the air. 
And dies in dariLness, like despair. 
Such varied hues the warder sees 
Reflected from the woodland Tees,* 
Then fr«m old Baliol's koFcr looks fiirth. 
Sees the douds mustering in the north. 
Hears, upon turretrroof and walL 
By fits the plashing run-drop fidL 
lisU to the breexe^s boding sound, 
Andwnipshis ' 



Those towers, whidi, in the ekMogefbl 
Throw mnriqr shadows on'the a'^vjun. 
Those towers of Barnard holi*. f* oricst, 
The emotions of whose trmV^ areaflly 
In wild and strange con(^i-jr.oo driven. 
Rival the flitting rack of Ueaven. 
Ere deep stem Oswdd*s senses tied. 
Oft had be chanjgied lus weai^ side. 
Composed his limbs, and vainly soog|il 
By effort strong to banish thought 
Sleep came atfengtb, but with a txain 
Of feelings true and fancies vain, 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast. 
The ex|£cted fiiture with the past 
Conscience, antidpating time. 
Already roes the unacted crime. 
And calls her fiiries forth, to siiake 
l*he sounding scour;^ and hissing SBake« 
While her poor victim's outwardthroes 
Bear witness to his mentd woes, 
And show what lesson mm be read 
Bedde a sinner's restless bed. 

m. 

Thus Oswdd's labouring iiedings trace 
Strance changes in his tteepingface, 
Rapifland ominous as these 
With which the moon-beams tinge the Tensk 
There might be seen of shame the blush. 
There anger's dark and fiercer flush, 
While the perturbed deeper's band 
Seemed grasping dsner-niCe, or bnmd. 
Relaxed that grasis m heavy dgh. 
The tear in the hatf-opening eye, 
The pallid dieek and brow, eonfesssd 
That grief was busy in his breast; 
Nor paused that mood— a sudden stait 
Impelled the Uie-blood finom the hearty 
Features convulsed, and mntterings dread, 
Show terror rdgns in sorrow's stodi 
That pang the painful dumber broke, 
Attd Oswald, ^th a atart, swoke. 



BOKEBT. 



m 



IV. 

Be troke, and feared again to eloae 
Bis erclida in nieh dire repote; 
He woke,— to watek tke lamp, and tell 
From koor to koor the eaatle kell. 
Or listen to tke owlet'i wr^ 
Or tke aad breeze tkat whittlei by, 
Or eatdi, by fits, tke tancless rhyme 
Witk whiek tke warder eheau the tioie, 
And eirvying think bow, when the son 
Bids tke poor soldier's watch be done, 
Coneked on kis straw, and fancy free. 
He aiee^ like careless infancy. 



Bar tmrnward sounds a distant tread. 
And Oswald, starting from kis bed, » 
flatk oangkt it, tkoogk no koman ear, 
Vnskarpened br re?enee and fear. 
Could e'er ditUngaish horse's dank,' 
Until it reached the castle-bank. 
Xow nigh and plain the sound anpears. 
The warder'fe oiaUenge now be hears. 
Then clanking ckains and levers tell, 
Tkat o^er tke moat the drawbridge feU, 
And, in the castle eoart below, 
Yoices are heard, and torches g^ow. 
As marshalling the stranger's way. 
Straight for the room where Oswald lay; 
The try was—*' Tidings from the host. 
Of weight— a messenger comes post" 
Stifling tke tumult of his breast. 
His answer Oswald thus eipressed«> 
** Brtnff food and wine, and trim tke &te% 
Admit tke stranger, and retire."— 

VI. 
The stranger came witk keavy stride; 
Tke morion's plumes kis ▼isase kide. 
And tke bulFcoat, in am[>le fold, 
Mantles kis form's gigantic mould.* 
Full slender answer (feigned ke 
To Oswald's anxious courtesy. 
Bat marked, by a disdainful smile. 
He saw and scorned the petty wile. 
When OswaU ckanged tke torck's pkce. 
Anxious tkat on the soldier's face 
Its partial lustre might be thrown, 
To show his looks, yet hide his own. 
His guest, tke while, laid slow aside 
Tke ponderous doak of tougk bull's bide. 
And to tke torek glanced broad and dear 
The corslet of a cuirassier. 
Then from his brows the casque ke drew. 
And from tke dank plume dashed the dew. 
From gloves of mail rdieved his hands, 
And spread them to tk» kindling orands, 
And, turning to tke genid board, 
Witkost a l^dtk, or pledge, or word 
Of meet and social reverence sdd, 
Denly ke drank, and fiercely fed; 
As nee from ceremcny 'S swa^. 
As femisked wolf tkat tears kis prey. 

vn. 

Witk deep impatience, tinged witk fear. 
His koat bekdd kim gorge kis cheer. 
And quaff tke full carouse, that lent 
His brow a fiercer hardiment 
Now Oswdd stood a space aside, 
Vow paced the room witk hasty stride. 
In feverisk agony to learn 
Tidings of deep and dread eoneem. 



Cursing eack moment tkat kis gnat 
Protracte<1 o'er lus ruffian feasL 
Tet, viewing witk darm, at last. 
The end of that uncouth repast. 
Almost he seemed their haste to itie^ 
As, at his sign, his trun withdrew. 
And left him with the stranger, firee 
To question of his mystery. 
Then did his silence long proclaim 
A struggle between fear and shame. 

vm. 

Much in the stranger's mien appear!, 
To justify suspicious fears. 
On his dark face a scorching dime. 
And toil, had done the work of time,^ 
Roughened the brow, the temples bared. 
And sable hdrs with silver shared, 
Tet lefl^wkat age done could tami^~ 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame. 
The full-drawn lip that upward eorled| 
The eye, that seemed to scorn the wond. 
Thait lip had terror never blanched; 
Ne'er in that eye had tear>drop qm 
The flash severe of swarthy |^ow. 
That mocked at pdn, and knew not wo; 
Inured to danger's direst form. 
Tomade and earthquake, flood and storm, 
Deatk kad ke seen by sudden blow. 
By wasting plague, by tortures dow. 
By mine or oreaoh, by sted or bdl. 
Knew dl his shapes, and scorned them aU. 

IX. 
But yet, though Bertram's hardened look. 
Unmoved, could blood and danger bniok. 
Still worse tkan apatkv kad place 
On his swart brow ana callous fece; 
For evil passions, cherished long. 
Had plonked them with impresdona strong. 
An that nves glou to dn, aA gay 
Light foUy, passed with youth away. 
But rooted stood. In manhood's hour. 
The weeds of vice without their flower. 
And yet the soil in which they grew, 
Had It been tamed when life was new. 
Had depth and vigour to bring forth 
The hardier fhiits of virtuous worth. 
Not that, e'en then, his heart had known 
The gentler feelings' kindlier tone; 
But lavisk waste hnd been refined 
To bounty in his chastened mind, 
And lust of gold, that waste to fi!ed. 
Been lost in love of g^oiy's meed. 
And, frantic then no .more, his pride 
Had ta'en feir virtue for its guioe. 

X. 

E'en now, by conscience unrestrdned, 
Cloned by ^u vice, by daughter stained, 
StilTknew kis daring sod to soar. 
And mastery o'er tM mind he bore; 
For meaner guilt, or heart less hard. 
Quailed benmi Bertram's bold regiird. 
And this felt Oswdd, while in vdn 
He strove, by many a winding train, 
To lure his sullen guest to show, 
UnadLed, the news he longed to knov. 
While on &r other subject hung 
His heart, than feltered from his tongue. 
Yet nought for that his guest did ddgn 
To note or spare his secret pain. 
But still, in stem and stubborn sor^ 
Betnmed him anewcr dariL and dMMrt, 
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Or ttifted from tlie Uieme, to nnge 
In loote dimnioo wild and itnmge. 
And foned the emiMmMed host to bcqr, 
Bj quay elote, direct reply. 

XL 
Awhile he glosed upon the esaie 
Ofconiiiions, eoyenant, and laws, 
And ehoroh reformed—bat felt rebuke 
Beneath grim Bertram's sneering; look. 
Then stammefed— ** Has a 6eld been fimght? 
Has Bertram news of battle brooght ? • 
For sure a soldier, famed so far 
In foreign fields for feaU of war, 
On eve of fight ne'er left the host. 
Until the fidd were won or lost " 
<< Here, In Tonr towers bj eireling Tees» 
Yon, Oswald Wydiffe, rest at ease; 
Why deem it strange that others eome 
To share sneh safe and easj home. 
From fidds where danger, death, and toil. 
Are the reward of eivii broil?** 
" Nij, moek not, friend ! — since well we know 
The near advances of the foe, 
To mar oor northern army's work. 
Encamped before beleaguered Torkf 
Thy horse with valiant Fairfax lay. 
And most have fbaght— how went tlie day }** 

XIL 

«< Wooldst hear the tale?— On Marston heath 

Met, fix>Dt to finont, the ranks of death;* 

Flourished the trumpets fiei^oe, and now 

Fired was each eye, and flushed each brow; 

On either side loud clamours ring, 

• God and the cause!— God and the king!' 

Bight English all, they rushed to blows, 

'With nought to win, and all to lose. 

I could have laughed— but lacked the time— 

To see, in phrenesir sublime, 

How the fierce seaiots fought and bled, 

For king or state, as humour led; 

Sooke for a dream of public good, 

Some for church-tippet, sown, and hood. 

Draining their veins; in oeath to claim 

A patriot's or a martyr's name.^- 

Led Bertram Bisingham the hearts, 

That countered there on adverse puts. 

No superstitious fool had I 



Sought El Dorados in the sky! 

Chiu had heard me through her sUtes, 

And lima oped her stiver gates, 

Bieh Mexico I had marched through. 

And sacked the splendours of Peru, 

Till sunk Pinrro's daring name. 

And, Cortex, thine, in Beitram'a fame." 

—-'•Still from the purpose wilt thou stray! 

Good gentle friend, how went the day?" 

XIU. 
« Good am I <leemed at trumpet-sound. 
And good where anbleU dance the round. 
Though gentle ne'er was joined, till now. 
With niB^ Bertram's breast and brow.— 
But I resume. The batUe's rage 
Was like the strife which currents WBge, 
Where Orinoco, in his pride, 
BoUs to the main no tribute tide. 
But 'gainst broad ocean urges for 
A rival sea of roaring war; 
While, in ten thousand eddies driven. 
The billows fling their foam to heaven. 
And the pale pifot seeks in vain. 
Where rmls the river, ^wre the main. 



E'en thus, upon the bloody field. 

The eddying tides of conflict wheeled 

Ambicuous, till that heart of flame. 

Hot ^pert, on our squadrons cai 

Huriing against our spurs a line 

Of gallants, fiery as their wine; 

Then ours, though stubborn in their seal. 

In zeal's despite began to reeL 

What wouldst thou more f— in tqmnlt toat. 

Our leaders fell, our ranks were lost 

A thousand men, who drew the sword 

For both the houses and the word. 

Preached forth from hamlet, grange, and deva 

To curb the crosier and the crown. 

Now, stark and stiff, lie stretched in gore. 

And ne'er shall rail at mitre more.— 

II1US fared it, when 1 lea the fight. 

With the good cause and commons' right** 

XIV. 
*< Disastrous news!" daric WjrclilTe said} 
Assumed despondence bent his head. 
While troubled joy was in his eye. 
The well-feigned sorrow to belie. — 
•* Disastrous news! — when needed most. 
Told TC not that your chiefs were ]oA} 
Complete the wotul tale, and say. 
Who fell upon that fatal day; 
What leaders of repute and name 
Bought by their death a deathless fome. 
If such my direst focman's doom. 
My tears sludl dew his honoured tomb.— 
No answer?— Friend, of all our host. 
Thou know'st whom 1 should hate the mo8t| 
Whom th"U too once were wont to hate, 
Tet leav'st me doubtful of his fate."— 
With look unmoved,- '< Of fricMl or fee. 
Aught," answered Bertram, ** wouldst thoa knov 
Demand in simple terms and plain, 
A soldier's answer shalt thou gain; 
For question dark, or riddle hish, 
I have nor judgment nor reply." 

XV. 

The wrath his art and fear suppressed 
Now bhoed at once in Wydiffe's breast) 
And brave from man so meanly bom. 
Boused his hereditary scorn. 
— •< Wretch ! hast thou paid thy bloody debtf 
Philip of Mortham, lives he yet? 
False to thy patron or thine oath, 
Trait*rous or perjured, one or both. 
Slave ! hast thou kept thy promise plight. 
To sUt thy leader in the fij||ht?"— 
Then (rom his seat the solmer sprung, 
And Wycliffe's hand he strongly wrung; 
His grasp, as hard as glove of mail. 
Forced tne red blood-3rop from the nul— 
«* A health!" he cried; and, ere he quaffed. 
Flung from him Wycliffe's hand, and laughed 
— ** Now, Oswald Wyoliffe, spei^ thy henr^! 
Now play'st thou well thy genuine part! 
Worthy, but for thy craven fear. 
Like me to roam a buccaneer. 
What reek'st thou of the cause divine. 
If Moriham's wealth and lands be thine f 
What car'st thou for beleaguered York, 
If this good hand have done its work? 
Or what though Pair&x and his best 
Are reddening Marston's swarthy breast. 
If Philip Mortham with them lie. 
Lending his life-blood to the dye? 
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Sit IImo! taA as *mid oomradei fres 
CvMuinr after ▼ietonr. 
When tatet are told of Mood and fear. 
That b^a and women tlirink to hear, 
From point to point 1 Trankly tell 
TVe deed of death at it bcfeL 

XVI. 

** When purposed vengeance I forq^Ot 

Term me a wreteb, nor deem me me; 

And when an intuit 1 forgiTe, 

Then brand me at a ilave, and live!^- 

Fhilip of Mortham is with those 

Whom Bertram Riiingliam calls fbeai 

Or whom more snre wvem attends. 

If nnmbcred with ungrateful friends. 

As was bis wonL ere battle siowed. 

Along the marflnlled ranks ne rode, 

And wore his viaor op the while. 

I saw his melancholjr smile. 

When, fiill opposed in front, he knew 

Where Rokebj*s kindred banner flew. 

« And thoa,* he said, « wUl friends divide!'— 

1 hesrd, and thought how, side bv side. 

We two had turned the battle's ude. 

Id many a well debated field. 

Where Bertram's breast was Philip's shield. 

I thoog^t on Darien's deserts pale. 

Where death bestrides the evening gale. 

How o'er mj firiend mj doak 1 threw. 

And feneeleu fiMed the deadlj dew; 

I thought on Qoariana's cliff, 

Where, reaeoed firom our founderinr skiff. 

Through the white breakers' wrath I bora 

EKhansted Mortham to the shore; 

And when his side an arrow found, 

I mcked the Indian's veoomed wound. 

These thoughts like torrenU rushed along. 

To sweep away my purpose strong, 

XVU. 
**Hcaita are not flint, and flints are rent; 
Hearts are not steel, and slcel is bent. 
When Mortham bade me, as of yore. 
Be near him in the battle's roar, 
I searocly saw the spears laid low, 
1 aeareely heard the trumpets blow; 
Lost was the war in inward strife, 
DebMting Blortham's death or life. 
IVas tben I thought, how, lured to coma 
As partner of his wealth and home. 
Years of piratic wandering o'er. 
With him I sought our native diore. 
But Mortham's lord grew far estranged 
From the bold hearts with whom he ranged; 
Doubts, horrors, superstitious fears. 
Saddened and dimmed descending years; 
The wily priests their victim sought. 
And damned each freebom deed and thought 
Then most 1 seek another home. 
My license shook his sober dome; 
If gold he gave, in one wild day 
1 revelled tnrice the sum away. 
An idle outcast then I straved. 
Unfit for tillage or for trade, 
Deemed, like the steel of rusted lance. 
Useless and dangerous at once. 
The women feared my hardy look. 
At my approach the peaceful shook: 
The merahant mw mv glance of flame. 
And locked his hoaros when Bertram came; 
Each child of coward peace kept hit 
From the o^eeled son of war. 



XVIIL 
** But civil discord gave the calL 
And made n^ trade the trade of aUL 
By Mortham ui^ged, I came again 
Hia vassala to the fight to train. 
What guerdon waited on my caref 
I could not cant of creed or prayer; 
Sour ianaties each trust obtained. 
And I, dishonoured and disdained. 
Gained but the high and happy lot. 
In these poor arms to front the shot!-« 
All this thou know'st, thy gestures tell; 
Tet hear it o*er, and mark it welL 
'TIS honour bids me now relate 
Each circumstance of Mortham's falft 

XIX. 

Thoo^ts, firom the tongue tiiaC slowly par^ 
Glance quick as lightning throus;h the bewt 
As my spur pressM my courser's side^ 
Philip of Mortham's cause was tried. 
And, ere the charging squadrons mixed. 
His plea was ca8t,liis doom was fixed. 
I watched him through the doubtful fray. 
That changed as March's moody day. 
Till, like a stream that borsU iu bank. 
Fierce Rupert thundered on our flank. 
'Twas then, 'midst tumult, sasoke, and strifis. 
Where each man fiioght for death or Ule, 
Twas then I fired mv petronel. 
And Mortham, steea and rider, felL 
One dying look be upward cast. 
Of wrath and anguish— 'twas his last 
Think not that tnere I stopped to view 
What of the battle should ensue; 
But ere I cleared that bloody press. 
Our northern hoi*se ran masteriess; 
Monckton and Mitton told the news. 
How troops of Roundheads choked tne Ousa 
And manv a bonny Scot, aghast, 
Spurring nispalfiwy northward, past. 
Cursing the day when zeal or meed 
First lured their Lesley o'er the Tweed.* 
Yet when 1 reached the banks of Swale, 
Had nimour learned another tide; 
With his barbed horse, fresh tidings nj 
Stout Cromwell has redeemed the day:' 
But whedier false the news, or true, 
Oswald, I reck as light as you."— 

XX. 

Not then by Wycllffe might be shown. 
How his pride Startled at the tone 
In whieh nis complice, fierce and free. 
Asserted guilt's equality. 
In smoothest terms his speech he wove 
Of endless friendship, fiuth, and love; 
Promised and vowed in courteous sort. 
But Bertram broke professions short 
*< Wyeliffe, be sure not here 1 stqr! 
No, scarcely till the rising day: 
Warned by the legends of mv youth, 
I trust not an associate's trutn. 
Do not my native dales prolong 
Of Percy Rede the tragic song, 
Trained forward to his bloody fidl. 
By Girsonfield, that treacherous Hall?* 
(m, bv the Pringle's hannied side. 
The shepherd sees his spectre glioe. 
And near the spot that gave me name. 
The moated mound of uisingham. 
Where Reed upon her margin sees, 
Sweet Woodbumt cottages and trM% . 
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Some imleDt Molptor^ art hai aliown 
An outlaw's image an the itonei* 
TTnoiatebed n itrength, a eiant he^ . 
With qaiTered baak, and kirtled kneei 
Aik hov he died, that haniar bold. 
The tamelen monareh of the wold. 
And age and infanej ean tell, 
Bt brother*t treaeheiy he felL— 
Tiras warned kgj legendi of my jonth, 
I tiiist to no asaoelate's troth. 

XXI. 
*• When last we reaaooed of this deed, 
Nongfat, 1 bethink me. was agreed, - 
Or bj what rule, or when, or where. 
The wealth of Mortham we ahould iharei 
Then Hit, while I the portion name. 
Oar diffarfng laws give eaeh to elaim. 
Thou, ^nnai sworn to England's throne. 
Her rules of heritage must own; 
They deal thee, as to nearest heir. 
Thy kinsman's lands and livings fiiir. 
And these I yield >-do thou revere 
The statutes of the bneeaneer.'O 
Friend to the sea, and fbeman sworn 
To all thnt on her waves are bone^ 
When falls a mate in baMle broil, 
His oomrade heirs his portioned speUi 
When dies in fight a daring foe. 
He claims his wealth who stmak the Uov; 
And either role to me assigns 
Those spoils of Indian seas and mines, 
Hoarded in Mortliam'a caverns darkf 
IngoC of gold and diamond spark, 
Chaliee and plate from eburehes h^ 
And gems from shrieking beauty ton, 
Baeh string of pearl, enen silver bar. 
And all the wealth of western war; 
Igo to search, where, dark and deep, 
ifose transatlantie treasures sleep. 
Thou most along— for, lacking thee^ 
The heir will scarce find entrance freet 
And then frrewell, I haste to tiy 
Each varied nleaanrs wealth can buy; 
When eloyea each wish, these wars alford 
nreah work for Bertram's restless sword. '^— 

xxn. 

An undecided answer hong 
On Oswald's hesitating tongue. 
Despite his craft, he heard with awe 
This ruflian sUbber fix the law; 
Wlkile his own tnmUed passions veer 
Through hatred, joy, re^pet, and fear. 
Joyed at the soul that Bertram flies, 
Hb grudged the murderer's mighty prise^ 
Hated his pride's presumptuous tone, 
And feared to wenid with him alone. 
At lengtlk, tluit middle course to steer. 
To cowardice and craft so dear, 
«< His charge," he said, *« would iU allow 
His absence from the fortress now; 
Wilfred on Bertram should attend. 
His son should journey with his fitoid.'* 

xxm. 

Contempt kept Bertram's anger down, 
And wreathed to savage smile his frown. 
•* Wilfrid, or thoo— *us one to me. 
Whichever bears the golden key. 
Yet think not but I muk, and smUe 
To mark, thy poor and selfish wile! 
If injury from me yon fear, 
Wha^ Omld WyuUff^ Aiddt then here? 



I've spnmgfrom walls i 

I've swam through deeper i 

Miriit I not stab thee, ere one tcU 

Could ronse the distant sentinel? 

Start not— H is not my deslp^ 

But, if it were, weak fence were thiaet 

And, trust me. that, in time of need. 

This hand hath done more desperate deed.- 

Go, haste and rouse thy sluml>ering son; 

Time calls, and I must needs be gone.'' 

XXIV. 

Nought of his sire's ungenerous part 
Polluted WUfrid's genfle heart; 
A heart, too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strife. 
His sire, while yet a hardier race 
Of numerous sons were Wydiff^i gn^ 
On Wilfrid set contemptuous bran^ 
For feeble heart and forceless hand| 
But a fond mother's care and joy 
Were centered in her sickly boy. 
No touch of childhood's frolic mood 
Showed the elastic sprii^ of blood; 
Hour after hour he loved to pore 
On Shakspeare's rich and varied lor^ 
But turned from martial scenes and lighl» 
From FalstafTs feast and Persy's fight. 
To ponder Jacques's moral strain. 
And muse with Hamlet, wise in vaint 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O'er gentle Desdemona's woes. 

XXV. 

In youth, he sought not pie 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and I 
But loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonelv stream and silent lake; 
In Deepaale's solitude to lie. 
Where all is diif, and copse, and skyi 
To dimb Cateastle's dixxy peak. 
Or lone Pendragon's mound to seek. 
Such was bis woot; and there his drram 
Soared on some wild fiuitastic theme. 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless ^ring. 
Till contemplation's wearied wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain. 
And sad he sunk to earth again. 

XXVL 
He loved— as many a lay can teD, 
Preserved in Stanmore's lonely dell; 
For his was minstrel's skill, he cnngfat 
The art unteachable, untaught; 
He loved— his soul did nature frame 
For love, and feney nursed the flame; 
Vainly he loved — for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again^ 
Silent he loved— in eveiy gaxe 
Was passion, friendship in his | 
So mused his life awsy--^ll diod 
His brethren all, their fetber's pride. 
Wilfrid is now the only heir 
Of all his stratasems and care. 
And destined, darkling, to pursue 
Ambition's maxe by Oswald's due. 

xxvn. 

Wilfrid must love and woo the bright 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby's knight 
To love her was an easr best. 
The secret empress of bis breast; 
To woo her was a harder task 
To one that durst not hope or aiki 
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Yet ftU Matilda aoidd the gave 
In miy to her gentle davet 
Fnendahip, eiCeeoi, and nir regard^ 
And iiraiae, the poet's belt reward! 
She read the tales hit taate approved. 
And aung the laja'he framed or loredi 
Yet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship's name. 
In kind caprice she oft vithin^ir 
The &Toarins; glanoe to friendship doe. 
Then grievea to see her victim's paio. 
And gave the dangerous smiles again. 

xxvin. 

So did the snit of Wilfrid itand, 

When war's loud summons waked the land. 

Three banners, floating o'er the Tees, 

The wo-fereboding peasant sees. 

In coneert oft they braved of old 



The borderiiw Soot*i ineurslon bold; 
Frowning deMnee in tlielr pride. 
Their vassals now and lords divide. 
From his &ir hall on GreU banks. 
The knicfat of Bokebj led his ranks. 
To aid the valiant northern earis, 
Who drew the sword for royal Charies) 
Mortham, by marriage near allied,-— 
His sister had been Rokeby's bride, 
Though long before the civil fray. 
In peaisefttl grave the ladr lay,— 
Philip of Mortham raised hit band. 
And marehed at Fairiu's command; 
While WyeUlle, hound by many a train 
Of kindred art with wUy Vane. 
Less prompt to brave the bloody field. 
Made Barnard's battlen eots his shield. 
Secured them with his Lnnedale powers. 
And for the cobaobs held the towers. 

XXOL 
The lovelT heir of Rokeby's knight 
Waiu in bis haUs the event of fiahtf 
For England^ war revered the claim 
Of eveiy unprotected name. 
And spared, amid its fiercest rage. 
Childhood, and womnDhood, And age. 
But WiUnd, son to Bokeby's foe. 
Most the dear privilege forego, 
Br Greta's side, in evening gray. 
To steal vjpon Matilda's way. 
Striving, with fond hrpoerisy. 
For careless step ana vacant eye; 
Calming each anxious look and glance^ 
To give the meeting all to chance. 
Or muning as a fiur excuse. 
The book, the pencil, or the muse; 
Something to give, to sing, to say. 
Some raooem tale, some ancient lay. 
Then, while the longed-for minutes last,- 
Ah! minutes uuickly over past!— 
Becording each expression free. 
Of kind or careless courtesy, 
Each fnendly look, each softer tone. 
As food for nnc; when alone. 
Kllk this ia o'er but still, unseen, 
Wilfrid mav loric in Eastwood greeiL 
eh Ma •• " • ' ' 



To wateh Matilda's wonted round, 
While springs his heart at every sound. 
She cornea! — 'tis but a passing siffht. 
Yet aervea to cheat his weary night. 
She comes not— he will wait the hour. 
When her lunp lightens in the tower; 



'TIS something yet, iL as sne 

Her shade is o'er the lattice c 

«« What is mf life, my hop6?" ha aaldf 

*< Alas! a tiansitoiy shade." 

XXX. 

Thus wore his life, though oeason itrov« 
Por mastery in vain with love, 
Forcing upon his thoughts the sum 
Of present wo and ills to come. 
While still he turned imj^atient ear 
From truth's intrusive voice severe. 
Gentle, indifierent, and subdued, 
In all but this, unmoved he viewed 
Each outward change of ill and good: 
But Wilfrid, docile, soft, aud nuld. 
Was fancy's spoiled and wayward childi 
In her bright car she bade him ride. 
With one nir form to grace his side. 
Or, in some wild and lone retreat. 
Flung her high spells around his seat» 
Bathed in her dews his languid head, 
Mer fairy mantle o'er him spread^ 
For him her opiates gave to flow. 
Which he who tastes can ne'er forego^ 
And placed him in her circle, five 
From every stem reality. 
Till, to the visionary, seem 
Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 

XXXL 

Wo to the youth whom iancv caina, 
Winning from reason's hand the rciaa. 
Pity and wo! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind; 
And wo to those who trsin such youth. 
And spare to press the righu of truth. 
The mind to strengthen said anneal. 
While on the stithy glows the steel! 
O teach him, while your lessons last^ 
To judce the present b^ the past; 
Remind him of each wish pursued. 
How rich it glowed with promised good| 
Remind him of each wish enjoyed. 
How soon his hopes possesnon dc^ed! 
Tell him, we play uneoual came, 
When'er we shoot by umcv^s aim; 
And, ere he strip him for her race. 
Show the conditions of the chase.. 
Two sisters by the goal are set. 
Cold disappointment and regreti 
One disenchants the winner^ eyes. 
And strips of all ito worth the prise. 
While one augmentt its gaudy show. 
More to enhance the loser's wo: 
The victor sees his faiiy gold 
Transformed, when woo, to drossy mould; 
But still the vanouished mourns his loss. 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 

xxxn. 

More would'st thou know^— yon tower sorreyi 
Yon coudi unpressed since parting dav. 
Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moonbeam. 
And yon thin form! the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread; 
The head reclined, the loosened hair^ 
The limbs relaxed, the mournful air. 
See. he looks up; a wofol smile 
Ughtens his wo-wom cheek a whiles 
lis finer wakes some idle thought. 
To gild the ruins she hat vrooght^ 
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For, like the bit of IndiMi brakes. 
Her piiiioiis &d the ▼oaod ahe in«kei» 
And loothioe tka» the dreamer'i pain, 
She drinkt hia life-blood fimn the vein. 
Now to the &ttiee turn hia e^ea, 
Vain hopel to aee the aon anae. 
The moon with olooda ia atiil o'eroaat. 
Still howla by fiu the atormy blaat; 
Another hour muat wear away. 
Ere the eaat kindle into day, 
And haik! to waste that weary hour. 
He triea the minstrel's magie power. 

xxxm. 

■OVtt— TO TSB VOOV. 

Hail to thy oold and elouded beam. 
Pale pilgrim of the troubled aky! 

Hail, though the mists that o'er thee stretm 
Lend to thy brow their sullen dye! 

How should thy pure and peaeelui eye 
Untroubled Tiew our aeenes below, 



Or how a tearless beam supplr 
To light a world of war and ' 



wo! 



Fftir queen! I will not blame thee now. 

As onee br GreU's faiiy side. 
Eaeh little eloud that dimmed thy brow 

Did then an angel's beauty hide; 
And of the shades I then oould chide. 

Still are the thoughta to memory dear, 
For, while a aofter strain I tried, 

lliey hid my blush and ealmed my fear. 
Then did I swear thy ray serene 

Was fonned to light some lonely dell. 
By two fond lovers only seen. 

Reflected horn the ci7stel well; 
Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the lattice brisht, 
Or slaneinar on their couch, to tdll 

Uow swiftly wanes the summer night! 

XXXIV. 

He starts— a step at this lone hour! 
A voice! his frther seeks the tower, 
With hagard look and troubled aenae. 
Fresh from his dreadful conference. 
«• Wilfrid! what, not to aleep addrest? 
Thou hast no cares to chase thy rest 
Mortham has fisUen on MarstonHnoor« 
Bertmm brings Warrant to secure 
His trsasores, traught by spoil and blood. 
For the state's use and public good. 
The menials will thy voice obeyi 
Let his commission have its way. 
In every point, in every word." 
Then, in a whisper, *< take thy sword! 
Bertram i»-^hat I must not telL 
I hear his haa^ step— farewell!" 

CASTOII. 

L 

Far In the chambers of the west. 
The gale had siriied itself to rest; 
The moon was cioudleu now and clear. 
But pale, and soon to disappear. 
The thin gray clouds wazea dimlv light 
On Bradeton and Houghton heignt; 
And the rich dale, that eastward bty. 
Waited the wakening: touch of day. 
To give its woods and cultured pudn, 
Abo towers and spires, to lisht anin. 
Bat. weatward, Stanmore's shapeless swell. 
And Lonedale wild, and Kelton-fen, 



And rock-beglrdled Gllmanaear, 
And ArUngarth, lay dark afiu*{ 
While, as a livelier twilight fidla. 
Emerge proud Bamard'a Iwnaered waBa. 
High crowned he sits, in dawning pale. 
The aovereign of the lovely vale. 

H. 

What prospeeU from his watch-lower higb» 
Gleam gradual on the warder's eye! 
Far sweepmg to the east, he sees 
Down his dmp woods the course of Teea,^ 
And tracks his wanderinga by the steam 
Of summer vapours fttMn the stream« - 
And ere he pace his destined hoor 
By Braekeoburv's dungeon-tower. 
These silver misU shall melt away. 
And dew the woods with glittering spny. 
Then in broad lustre shall be shown 
That mighty trench of living stone. 
And each huge trunk that, from the aide, 
Redinea him o'er the darksome tide. 
Where Tees, full many a lathom low. 
Wears with his rage no common foe; 
For pebbly bank, nor sand-bed here, 
Nor day-mound, checks his fieree career. 
Condemned to mine a channelled way. 
O'er aolid aheets of marble gray. 

HI. 
Nor Tees alone, in dawning briijht. 
Shall rush upon the ravished sight} 
But many a tributary alrcam, 
Each from iu own dark dell ahall gleamt; 
Staindrop, who, from her sylvan bowers^ 
Salutes proud Ralnr's battled towers; 
The rural brook or E^istone, 
And Balder, named from Odin's son; 
And Greta, to whose banks ere long 
We lead the lovers of the song; 
And silver Lune, from Stanmore wild. 
And faiiy Thorsgill'a murmuring child; 
And last and least, but loveliest still. 
Romantic Deepdaie's slender rill. 
Who in that dira-wood glen hath strayed. 
Yet longed for Roslin's magic glade f 
Who, wandering there, had sought to chaofa 
E'en for that vale ao stem and strange. 
Where Cartland'a enga, fimtastic rnt, 
Throuch her green copse Nke spires nt aentf 
Yet, AJbyn, yet the praise be thine. 
Thy scenes and story to combine! 
Thou bid'sl him, who by Roslin strays 
List to the deeds of other davs; 
Itfid Cartland'a crags thou sliow'st the eanre^ 
The refuge of thy champion brave. 
Giving each rock its storied tale. 
Pouring a lay for eveiy dale. 
Knitting, as with a moral band. 
Thy native legenda with thy land, 
To lend each acene the interest high 
Which genius beams from beauty's eye. 

IV. 
Bertram awaited not the sidht 
Which aunrise shows from Baniard'a betghty 
But from the towcra, preventing day. 
With Wilfrid eariy took hia way. 
While mialy dawn, and moon-beam pak^ 
Still ming^ in the silent dahs. 
Bt Barnard's bridge of stately atone, 
llie aouthem bank ofTees Ifaey won; 
Their winding path then eastward oaa^ 
And E^stone's gny ruln^ past; 
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Ba«h OD hit own deep TiHons bent, 
Silent and lad they onward went 



Well may yoa think that Bertram's mood 
"* '"""'"ria sava^ seemed and radei 



To Wilfrid 



Well mar joa think, bold Risingham 
Held Wilfrid trivial, poor, and tamei 
And small the ioteroourse, 1 ween. 
Such uneoDgeoial souls between. 

V. 
Sieni Bertram sbonned the nearer way, 
Throueh Rokeby's park and ehase that lay. 
And, skirtinff high the valley's ridM, 
They eroaaed by Greta's ancient bridge^ 
Deaeending where her waters wind 
Free for a spaee and uneoofined, 
As, "taqiedfroffl Brignal's dark wood glea. 
She seeks wild Moriham's deeper den. 
There, as his ere |;laneed o'er the moond. 
Raised by that le^on long renowned. 
Whose votive ahnne asserts their elaim. 
Of pious, faithful, eonquerine fanke,> 
** Stem sons of war!" sad Wilfrid sighed, 
" Behold the boast of Roman pride ! 
What now of all your toils are known? 
A grassy trench, a broken stone!" 
This to himself; for moral strain 
To Bertram were addressed. in vain. 

VL 
Of different mood, a deeper sigh 
Awoke, when Rokebv's turreu hif^ 
Were nqrthward in tne dawning seen 
To rear them o'er the thicket green. 
O then, thoosfa Spencer's self hsd strayed 
Beside him toroogh the lovely glade. 
Lending his rich hizariant slow 
Of &ney, all its charms to uiow, 
Pointing the stream rejoicing freep 
As captive set at liberty, 
Flasfaing her spsrkling waves abroad. 
And clamouring joyful on her road; 
Pointing where, up the sunny banks. 
The trees retire in scattered ranks. 
Save where, advanced before the rest. 
On knoll or hillock rears his crest— 
Lonely and huge, the viant oak— ^ 
As diampions, when tneir band is broke. 
Stand forth to guard the rearward post. 
The bulwark of the scatterad bost-^ 
All this^ and more, might Spencer say. 
Yet waste in vain his magic lay. 
While Wilfrid eyed the disunt tower. 
Whose laUioe lighu Matilda's bower. 

VU. 
The open vale is soon past o'er, 
Bokel^, though nigh, is seen no more: 
Sinking 'mid OreU's thickets deep, 
A wild and darker course they keep, 
A stem and lone, yet lovely road. 
As e'er the foot of'^minstrel trode.^ 
Bioad shadows o'er their passage fell. 
Deeper and naiTower grew the dell; 
It seemed some mountain, rent and riven, 
A channel for the stream had given. 
So high the cliifs of limestone gray 
Hung beetling o'er the torrent's way, 
Tielding, along their rugged base, 
A flinQr footpath's niggard space. 
Where he, who winds twixt rock and wave. 
May hear the headlong torrent rave. 
And like a steed in frantic fit. 
That flings the froth from eoib and bit. 



, Btay view her chafe her waves to sprsy. 
O'er every rock that bars her way- 
Till foan^obes on her eddies nde. 
Thick as the schemes of human pride. 
That down life's current drive ai ' 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain! 

vni. 

The clifFs, that rear the haughty head 
High o'er the river's darksome bed, 
Were now all naked, wild, and gray, 
Now waving all with greenwood sprayi 
Here trees to every crevice clung. 
And oW the dell their brmeheshungi 
And there, all splintered and uneven. 
The shivered rooks ascend to heaven. 
Oft, too, the ivy swathed their breast. 
And wreathed lU gariand round their ereat^ 
Or from their spires bade loosdy fine 
Its tendrils in the middle air. 
As pennons wont to wave of old. 
O'er the hish feast of baron bold, 
When revelled loud the feudal roat^ 
And the arched halls returned their shout. 
Such and more wild is Greta's roar. 
And such the echoes from her diore. 
And so the ivied banner's i^eam 
Waved wildly o'er the brawling stream. 

IX. 

Now from the stream the rocks recede^ 

But leave between no sunny mead. 

No, nor the spot of pebbly sand. 

Oft found by such a mountain strand. 

Forming such warm and dry retreat, 

Aa frncT deems the lonely seat. 

Where hermit, wandering from his eeU, 

His rosary might love to teU. 

But here, twist rock and river grew 

A dismal grove of sable yew. 

With whose sad tinU were mingled seen 

The blighted fir's sepulchral green. 

Seemed that the trees their shadows east, 

The earth that nourished them to blast. 

For never knew that swarthy grove 

The verdant hue that fidries love; 

Nor wildiuj; fp^^wn, nor woodland flower. 

Arose within its balefid boweri 

The dank and sable euth receivea 

Its only carpet from the leaves. 

That, from the withering branches east, 

Bestrewed the ground with eveiy blast. 

Though now the sun was o'er the hill. 

In this dariK not twas twilight still. 

Save that on Greta's farther side 

Some straggling beams through eamo-wood glid<w 

And wild and savage contrast made 

That dingle's deep and funeral shade. 

With the bright tinU of eariy day. 

Which, glimmering through the ivy spray. 

On the opposing summit lay. 

X. 

The lated peasant shunned the dell, 

For superstition wont to tell 

Of many a grisly sound and sight. 

Scaring iu path at dead of night 

When Christmas logs blaze high and wide, 

Such wonders speed the festal tide. 

While curiosity and fear. 

Pleasure and nain, sit crouching near. 

Till childhooa's cheek no longer glows. 

And village maidens lose the rose. 
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The tlvilliiiff mtereit riMt higher. 

The drele Motet nigh tnd Higher, 

Ami thiiddering gltnte it etit belUad, 

At louder moent the wintiy wind. 

Beliere, thtt fitdng toene wtt Itid 

For tooh wild ttlet in Moithtm't glade; 

For who had teen on GreU't tide. 

By thtt dim light, fieree Berttwm ttride; 

In taoh t tpot, at taeh tn hottr, 

If touched DT tnperttition'i power, 

Might well have deemed that hell had given 

A morderer't ghotl to upper heaven. 

While WiUrid*t form htd aeemed to glide 

Like hit pale viotim fay hit tide. 

XL 
Nor think to viUace iwaint alone 
Are tlieae unearthly terrort known; 
For not to rank nor tez confined 
It thit viin ague of the mind. 
Hearttfirm at tteel, at marble hard, 
*Graintt fiuth, and love, and pit^ haired. 
Have quaked like atpin leavet in Btay, 
Beneath itt univenal twty. 
Bertram had litted many a tale 
Of wonder in hit native dale, 
That in hit leeret loul retained 
The eredenee they in childhood gained^ 
Nor lett hit wild and venturout youth 
Believed in eveiy legend*i truth. 
Learned when beneitth the tropic gale 
Full twelled the vettei't tteady taO, 
And the broad Indian moon her light 
Poured on the wateh of middle nisht. 
When teamen love to hear and teU 
Of portent, prodigv, and tpell{ 
What ndet are told on Lapland't ihorey* 
How whiitle rath bidt tempett roar^T 
Of witch, of mermaid, and of tprite, 
Of Eriek't cap and Elmo'i light}* 
Or of thtt pluuitom thip, whote fiirm 
Shoott like a meteor through the ttorm. 
When the dark tend comet driving hard. 
And lowered it every toptail yard, 
And canvatt, wove in earthly loomt. 
No more to brave the ttorm pretumet! 
Then, *mid the war of tea and tky, 
Top and top-gallant hoicCed high, 
Fuli-^rea«] and crowded every tail. 
The demon-frigate^ biavet the gale; 
And well the doomed ipeetalort know^ 
T^ harbinger of wreck and wo« 

xa 

Than too were told, in ttifled tone, 
Marvelt and oment all their own^ 
How, by tome detert iile or key,io 
Where Spaniardt wrought their cruelty. 
Or where the savage pirate't mood 
Repaid it home in dcedt of blood, 
8CE«n|n nishtly toundt of wo and fear 
Appalled tne utteniuK buccaneer, 
Whoto lightrarmed thallop anchored lay 
la ambuth by the lonely bay. 
The groan or grief, the ihnek of pain. 
Ring from the modnliaht grovet of cane^ 
The fierce adventmmrt h«urt they tcara, t 
Who weariea memonr fiw a prayer, 
Conet the road-ttead, and with gile 
Of early flaoniing liftt the tail, 
To give, in thint of blood and prey, 
A legend fiir another bay. 



Tbnt, at a man, a youth, a child^ 
Trained in the myitic and the wild. 
With thit on Bertram't toul at timca 
Rutlied a dark feeling of hit crimet{ 
Such to hit troubled soul their form. 
At the pale death-thip to the ttorm. 
And tuch their omen dim and dread. 
At ahriekt and voicet of the dead. 
That pans, whote trantitoiy force 
Hovered Iwizt horror and remortei 
That pan|;, percliance, hit botom prciaa^ 
At Wilfrid tudden he addretted. 
«< Wilfrid, thit lien it never trod 
Until the tiu ridet hich abroad« 
Yet twice have 1 beheld to-day 
A form that teemed to dog our wayi 
Twice from my riance it teemed to llee^ 
And shroud itseu by eliif or treei 
How think'sl then? it our path waylaid. 
Or bath they tire my trutt betrayed? 
If so'*— Ere. starting from hit dreun. 
That turned upon a gentler thease, 
Wilfrid had routed him to replv, 
Bertram sprung forward, thoutuiff hig^ 
" What'er thou art. thou now thaltitattd!* 
And forth he darted, nword in hand. 

XIV. 

At bursts the levin in itt wrath. 
He shot him down the sounding path: 
Rock, wood, and stream, nuiK wudly o«^ 
To his loud step and sava^ snout 
Seems that the object of his race 
Hath scaled the cfiflfs; hit frantie chate 
Sidelong he turns, and now *tit bent 
Right up the rook't tall battlement« 
Straining each tinew to ascend, 
FooL hand, and knee their aid moat lend. 
Wilfrid, all diazy with dismay. 
Views fimn beneath his dreamol wayi 
Now to the oak's warped roots he ehngi. 
Now truttt hit weight to ivy ttrtngt; 
Now, like the wildgott, mutt he dm 
An unsupported leap in air; 
Hid in the shrubby rain-courte now. 
You mtA him by the crathing bou^ 
And by hit eonlet't tullen clank, 
And ty the stones ^umed from the bnni^ 
And by the hawk scared from her nest. 
And ravent croaking o'er their guett. 
Who deem hit forfeit limbt thsU pay 
The tribute of hit bold ettay. 

XV. 

See, he emerget!— detperate now 
All fiuther course— yon beetling bc«w. 
In craggy nakedness sublime. 
What tetrt or foot shall dare to climhf 
It bears no tendril for hit alat^i, 
Pretentt no angle to hit gratpt 
Sole ttay hit foot ma^ rest upon, 
It yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precarious prop. 
He strains his gratp to reach the top. 
Jtttt at the dangerout ttretch he makei^ 
By heaven, hit iaithlett footttool ihakeaf 
Beneath hit totterina bulk it bendt. 
It iwayt, it lootens, li detcendt! 
And downward holdt itt hradlgi^ way^ 
Crathing o'er rock and copse-wood ipcsr* 
Loud thundert shake the eclMHK dtlll 
FeU it alone?— alone k feui 
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rhe hardf Bertram^s foUing woght 
He tniated to hU tinewy hands, 
Aad oa tlie top unharmed he stands! 

XVL 
WUfHd a saierpath punned. 
At intervals where, ronghlj heved, 
Riide steps aseending from the dell 
RenJered the cliffs aooessible. 
Bt etreoit slow he thus attained 
the hei^t tliat Risingham had gained, 
And when he issued from the wood, 
Befcre the gate of Mortham stood, ii 
*Twms a fidr seene! the sunbeam laj 
On battled tower and portal gray. 
And from the grassy dope he sees 
The GreU ftow to meet the Tees, 
WheN, isMiing fit>m her dariuome bed^ 
8he eani^ the morning's eastern red, 
And through the softemng vale below 
Rolled her bright waves u rosy glow, 
All blushing to her bridal bed, 
ynr<» lome shy maid in eonvent bred, 
While Unnet, lark, and blaekbird gay. 
Sing foffth her nuptial roundelay. 

xvn. 

Twaa tweetly song tiiat roundelay| 
That summer mom shone blith and gaT| 
But morning beam, and wild bird's eaU 
Awaked not Mortham's silent halL 
No porter, by the low-browed gate, 
Took i»the wonted niehe his seat; 
To the ifaved eourt, no peasant drew, 
Waked to their toil no menial erew{ 
The maiden's carol was not heard. 
As to her morning task she fared; 
Id die void offices around. 
Rung not a hool^ nor bayed a hound. 
Nor eager steed, with shriltins neigh, 
Aeeased the lageing groom's delari 
Untrimmed, undressed, negleoted nov, 
Wss allcyed walk and orchard bou^i 
All spoke the master's absent care. 
All spoke nei^eot and disrepair. 
Sooth of the gato an arrov fiight. 
Two mighty elms their limbs onito. 
As if a eanopy to spread 
O'er the lone dwelling of the dead; 
For their hug^ boughs in arches bent 
Abofe n massive monument. 
Carved o*er in ancient Gothie wise, 
Widi many a se n teheon and device: 
There, spent with toil and sank in gloom, 
Bertram atood pondering by the tomb. 

XVUL 
" It vanished, like a flitting ghost! 
Behind this tomb," he said, '* twas lost- 
Tins tomb, where oft Ideemed, lies storoa 
Of Mortham'k Indian weahh, the hoard. 
Tis true, the aged servants said 
Here his lamented wife is laid; 
But weightier reasons msy be guessed 
For tiieir lord's strict and stem behest. 
That none should on his steps intrude. 
Whene'er he soa§^t this soUtnde^— 
An snelcBi mariner I knew. 
What time I sailed with Morgan's erew. 
Who oft, 'mid our carousals, spake 
OfBaki^ Fqthisher, and Drake; 
Adventnroua hearts! who bartered bold 
Their Eni^sli steel lor Spanish gold. 

15 



Trust not, would his enerienoe ssy. 
Captain or comrade with your prey: 
But seek some charael, wnen, at roll, 
The moon gilds skeleton and skull; 
There dig, and tomb your precious heap^ 
And bid the dead your treasure keep;is 
Sure stewards they, if fitting spell 
Thdr service to the task compel. 
Lacks there such charael !— -kill a skvu. 
Or prisoner, on the treasure grave; 
And bid his disoootented ghost 
Stalk nighUy on his lonely post 
Such was his tale. lu trath, I ween^ 
ts in my moming visior seen." 

XIX. 
WUfrid. who scorned tiie legend wild, 
In mingled mirth and pity smiled. 
Much marvelling that a breast so bold 
In such fond tale belief should hold; 
But yet of Bertram sought to know 
The apparition's form and show. 
The power within the guilty breast, 
Oft vanquished, never quite suppressed. 
That unsubdued and lurking lies 
To take the felon by surprise,» 
And force him, as by magic spell. 
In his despite his gudt to tell. 
That power in Bertram's breast awoke; 
Scarce conscious ho was heard, he spoke: 
<« 'Twas Mortham's form, from foot to head! 
His morion, with the plume of red. 
His shape, his mien, 'twas Mortham ridit. 
As when 1 slew him in the fight" 



Thou day him? thou?" WiOi 
He heard, tnen manned his haughty heart 
« I slew him.' I! I had forgot, 
TfaLoa, stripling, knew'st not of the plot 
But it is spoken; nor will I 
Deed done, or spoken word, deiiy. 
I slew him. I! for thankless pride; 
n>as by this hand that Mortham died.** 

XX. 

Wilfrid, of gentie hand and heart, 

Averse to every active part. 

But most averse to martial broiL 

From danger shrunk, and turned from toil; 

Yet the meek lover of the lyre 

Nursed one brave spark of noble fire; 

Against injustice, fitiod, or wrong. 

His blood beat high, his hand waxed strong. 

Not his the nerves that could sustain, 

Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain; 

But when that spark blazed forth to lame, 

He rose superior to his frame. 

And now it came, that gjenerous mood; 

And, in full current of his blood, 

On Bertram he laid desperate hand. 

Placed firm his foot, and drew his brand. 

*■ Should every fiend to whom thou^ sold, 

lUse in thine aid, 1 keep my hold.— 

Arouse there, ho! take spear and sword! 

AttBok tile murderer of your lord!'* 

XXI. 
A moment, fixed as by a speU, 
Stood Bertram— it seetned miracle. 
That one so feeble, soft^ and tame. 
Set grasp on warlike Risingham. 
But when he felt a feeble stroke. 
The fiend within the ruffian woke! 
To wrench tiie sword firom Wilfirid'l hittd. 
To dash him headlong on the sand, 
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Wm bat ooe moment's work, — one more 

Hftd drenched the blade in Wilfrid's gore) 

But, in the instant it arose. 

To end bis life, his lore, Ws woes, 

A wariike form, that marked tbe scene. 

Presents his rapier sheathed between, 

Parries the fiftst^eseending Wow, 

And steps *twixt Wilfrid and his foe; 

Nor then onscabbarded his brand, 

But stemlj pointing with his band. 

With monarch's yoree forbade the fight. 

And motioned Bertram from his sight 

<« Go, and repent," he said, " while time 

Is given tbee$ add not crime to crime." 

XXU. 
Mote and uncertain, and amazed, 
As on a rision, Bertram gazed ! 
Twas Mortham's bearing bold and high. 
His sinewy frame, his falcon eye. 
His look and accent of command. 
The martial gesture of his hand. 
His sUtely form, spare-built and taU, 
His war-bleached locks, twas MoKham alL 
Through Bertram's dizzy brain career 
A thousand thoughts, and all of fear. 
His wavering faiUi received not quite 
The form he saw as Mortham's sprite. 
But more he feared it, if it stood 
His lord, in living flesh and blood — 
What spectre can the chamel send. 
So dreadful as an injured friend? 

Then, too, the habit of command. 

Used by the leader of the band, 

When Kisingham, for many a day. 

Had marched and fought beneath his sway. 

Tamed him — and, with reverted face, 

Backward he bore his sullen pace. 

Oft stopped, and oft on Mortliam stared. 

And dark as rated roastiff glared; 

But when the tramp of steeds was heard. 

Plunged in the glen, and disappeared. 

Nor longer there the warrior stood, 

Rotiring eastward through the wood; 

But first to Wilfrid warning gives, 

'< Tell thou to none that Mortham lives." 
XXllI, 

Still nme these words in Wilfrid's ear. 

Hinting he knew not what of fear. 

When nearer came the oouraers' tread. 

And, with his father at their head. 

Of horsemen armed, a sallant power 

Reined up their steeds before the tower. 

" Whence these pale looks, my son?" he said; 

«< Where's Bertram? why that naked blade?" 

Wilfrid ambiguously replied, 

(For Mortham's cham his honour tied,) 

" Bertram is gone — the villain's word. 

Avouched him murderer of his lord ! 

E'en now we fought — but, when your tread 

Announced vou nigh, the felon fled." 

In Wyoliffe's conscious eye appear 

A guuty hope, a guilty fear; 

On his pale orow the dew-drop broke, 

And his lip quivered as he spoke. 
XXIV. 

** A murderer! Philip Mortham died 

Amid the batUe's wildest tide. 

Wilfrid, or Bertram raves, or you! 

Yet grant such strange confiession true. 

Pursuit were vain — ^let him fly &r— 

Jnttice must sleep in civil war." 



A gallant youth rode near his side. 
Brave Rokeby's page, in battle tried^ 
That mom, an embassy of weight 
He brought to Barnard's castle pAtj 
And followed now in Wydiffe's traio. 
An answer for his lord to gain. 
His steed, whose arched and saUe neck 
An hundred wreaths of foam bedeck. 
Chafed not against the curb more hi|^ 
Than he at Oswald's cold replr; 
He bit his lip, implored his aalnt, 
(His the old fiuth}— then burst restninC 

XXV. 
«< Yes!— I beheld his bloody fall. 
By that base traitor's dastard baU, 
Just when I thought to measure sword. 
Presumptuous hope! with Mortham's lord. 
And shall the murderer 'scape, who slew 
His leader, generous, brave, and true? 
Escape! while on the dew you trace 
llie marks of his gigantic pace? 
No! ere the sun that dew shall dry. 
False Risingfaam shall yield or die. 
Ring out the castle larum bell ! 
Arouse the peasants with the knell! 
Meantime, disperse — ^ride, gallaiitB^ ridef 
Beset the wood on every side. 
But if among you one there be. 
That honours Mortham's memory. 
Let htm dismount and follow me! 
Else on your crests sit fear and shame. 
And fool suspicion dog your name!" 

XXVI. 

Instant to earth young Redmond ^mng^ 
Instant on earth the harness rung 
Of twenty men of Wydiffe's band. 
Who waited not their lord's commands 
Redmond his spurs from buakms drew,. 
His mantle firom his shoulder threw. 
His pistols in his belt he placed. 
The greenwood gained, the footsteps trmed^ 
Shouted like huntsman to his hounds, 
"To cover, hark!"— and in he bounds. 
Scarce heard was Oswald's anxious cry, 
"Suspicion! yes — pursue him — ^fly — 
But venture not, in useless strife. 
On ruffian desperate of his life. , 

Whoever finds him, shoot him deadT 
Five hundred nobles for his head.** 

xxvn. 

The horsemen ^loped, to make goo« 
Each pass that issued from the w<Md, 
Loud from the thickets rung the shoot 
Of Redmond and his eager route; 
With them was Wilfrid, stunf|| with im. 
And envying Redmond's martial fbre. 
And emulous of fame. But where 
Is Oswald, noble Mortham's heir? 
He, bound by honour, law, and fkith, 
Avenjger of his kinsman's death? 
Leaning against the elmlne tree. 
With <m>oping head and slackened knee. 
And clenched teeth, and close clawed ' 
In agony of soul he stands f 
Ills downcast eye on earth is bent. 
His soul to every sound is lent. 
For in each shout that cleaves the air 
May ring discovery and despair 

xxvin. 

What *vailed it him, that brighUy pkiyed 
The morning sun on Moitham's gude^ 
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All seenit in p^y rcMnd to ride. 
Like objectt oq a tlormy tide. 
Seen edcljing bj the moonlight dim, 
ImperfiscUy to sink or swim. 
WhAt 'Tailed it, that the fiur domain, 
lu battled man^on, hill, and plain. 
On vhich the sqd so brigfadj shone, 
Envied so long, was now his own? 
The lowest dungeon, in that honr, 
or BraakenboiT^s dismal tower,M 
Had been hia ehoioe, eould sueh a doom 
Have op«ied Mortham's bloody tomb ! 
Foreed, too, to tarn unwilling ear 
To eaeh sormlse of hope or feu*, 
M uruMu e d among the rustles roond. 
Who gathered at the lamm sound. 
He dare not turn his head awiQr, 
B'en to look up to heaTen to pray; 
Or eall on hell, in bitter mood. 
For one sharp death-shot from the wood ! 



XXIX. 
At length o*erpaat that dreadful space. 



sbwg^ng «ame the scattered clMse« 
Jsded andweaiy, horse and man. 
Returned the troopers, one by one. 
Wnfrid, the last, arrived to say. 
An trace was lost of Bertram's war, 
Tbong^ Redmond still, up Brignal wood^ 

. The hopelesa anest In Tain purwied. 

f Olatal doom oc human race! 



What mant passions passions chase! 
- -^ "*' brow is I 



[ms passio 
Remorae from Oswald's brow is cone, 
Avariee and pride resume their taronei 
The pang of instant terror by. 
They dietate thus their sUtc's reply. 

XXX. 
*' Aj — let him ranee like bastf hound! 
And if the grim wolPs lair be lound. 
Small is my care how goes the game 
With Redmond or widi Risinglumi. 
Nay, answer oot, thou simple boy! 
Thy fiur Matilda, all so coy 
To thee, is of another mood 
To that bold youth of Erin'a blood. 
Hiy ditties will she freely praise. 
And pay thy pains with courtly phrasei 
la a roOgh path will oft command^ 
Accent at lesst--thy friendly hand; 
His ihe aToids, or, urged and iirayed, 
DnwiUing takes his proffered aid. 
While conscious passion plainly speaka 
In downcast look and blushing cheeks. 
Whene'er he sin^ will she gude nigh. 
And all her soul is in her eye, 
Tet doabU she still to tender free 
The wonted words of courtesy. 
These are strong signs! ;|^et whereCbre s^, 
And wine, eifeminate, thine eye? 
Thine sbalt she be, if thon attend 
The eoonaels of thy sire and friend. 

XXXL 
* Scarce wcrt thou gone, when peep of fighC 
Bronght genuine news of Marston's fi^t 
BrsTe Cromwell turned the doubtful tide. 
And coof oest blest the rightful side; 
Three thousand caTaliers ue dead, 
Rupert and that bold mar«|uis fled; 
NoUea and knights, so proud of late, 
Moft fine for freedom and estate. 
Of these eommitted to my chai^. 
Is Rokciby, pnaoner at Uirge; 



Redmond, his page, arrived to ssj 
He reaches Barnard's towers to-cu^. 
Right heavy shall his ransom be, 
Unless that maid compound with theeli* 
Go to her now— be bold of cheer, 
While her soul floau twizt hope and fisart 
It IS the veiy change of tide, 
When beat the female heart is tried* 
Pride, prejudice, and modesty. 
Are in the current swept to sea. 
And the bold swain, wno plies ids oar, 
May lightly row his bark to shore." 

cuTTO nZf 
L 
The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth; 
Nature, who Iotcs the claim of kind, 
Jiesa cruel chase to each assigned. 
The frieon poised on soaring wing. 
Watches the wild-duck by the spring; 
The slow-hound wakes the fox's lair. 
The grerhound presses on the hare; 
The easle pounces on the lamb. 
The wolf dcTours the fleecy dam; 
E'en tiger fell, and sullen near, 
Their ukeness and their lineage sparer 
Man, only, mars kind nature's plan. 
And turns the fierce pursuit tm man; 
Plyin^^ war's desultory trade. 
Incursion, flight, and ambuscade, 
Since Nimrod, Gush's mighty son. 
At first the bloody game b^jun. 

U. 
The Indian, prowling for his prey. 
Who hears the settlers track nis way^t 
And knows in distant forest far 
Camp his red brethren of the war; 
He, when each double and diqpuise 
To baffle the pursuit he tries. 
Low crouching bow his head to hide. 
Where swampy streams through rushes g^ida^ 
Now covering with the withered leaves 
The fiiot^prints which the dew receives; 
He, skilled in every sylvan guile. 
Knows not, nor tries, such various wile, 
As Risingham, when on the wind 
Arose the loud pursuit behind. 
In Redesdale hil youth had heard 
Each art her wily dalesmen daned^' 
When Rooken-eidge, and Redswair high. 
To bugle rung and blood-hound's cry. 
Announcing Jedwood-axe and spear. 
And Lid'soale riders in the rear; 
And well his venturDus life had prored 
The lessons that his childhood loTed. 

111. 

Oft had he shown, in dimes afar. 
Each attribute of roving war; 
The sharpened ear, the piereing eye. 
The qtScTr^Tc [n danger ni^/ 
The speed, Uiat, in the flight or chase, 
Outstripped ihe Caries rapid race; 
The stMMdy brain, the sinewy limb. 
To leap, to cUmb, to dive, to swim; 
The iron frame, inured U bear 
E<8cAi dire inclemency of air. 
Nor less confirmed to undergo 
Fatigue's fidnt chiU, and fiunme's thron. 
These arts he proved, hii Ufa to WKf% 
Id peril oft by land and wave^ 
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On ArtwiM'i deiert shore, 
Or vbere La Plalm'i biUovs roar, 
When oft the soiu of Tengefol Spftlii 
Tracked the mannder'i itepa m Tain. 
Theie arta, in Indian wariare tried* 
Muit save him nov bj Greta's side. 

IV. 

Twas then, in boor of utmost need. 

He prored his eonraae, art, and speed. 

Now slow he stalked with stealthy paee^ 

Mow started firath in rapid race, 

Oft doQbliag baek in mazj train. 

To blind the traee the dews retain; 

Now elombe the roeks projecting high. 

To balBe the pnrsoer's eye. 

Now sought the stream, whose brawling sound 

The edio of his footsteps drowned. 

But if the forest Terse he nears, 

There trample steeds and glimmer speart^ 

If deeper down the eopte he drew. 

He heud the rangers* load halloo. 

Beating each eoyer while thej oame. 

As if to start the sjlrm eame. 

"Twas then—like tiger close beset 

At every pass with toil and net, 

Counteml, where'er he turns bis g^re. 

By elashiog arms and torches' flare. 

Who meditates, with iinious bound, 

To borst on hunter, horse, and hound^-— 

"Twas then that Bertram's soul arose, 

Prompting to rush upon bis foes: 

But as that crouching tiger, cowed 

By brandished steel anashoutiog crowd. 

Retreats beneath the jungle's shroud, 

Bertram suspends his purpose stem. 

And couches in the brake and fern. 

Hiding his face, lest foemen spy 

The sparide of his swarthy eye.* 

V. 

Then Bertram might the bearins; trace 
Of the bold youth who led the chase. 
Who paasea to list for every sound. 
Climbed eveiy height to look around. 
Then rashing on with naked sword. 
Each dingle's boskv depths explored* 
'Twas Redmond— oy the azure eye; 
"Twas Redmond— by the locks that fly 
Disordered from his glowing cheek; 
Mien, free, and form, young Redmond speak. 
A form more active, light, and strong. 
Ne'er shot the ranks of war along: 
The modest, yet the manly mien, 
Might grace tde court of maiden queen; 
A nee more fair you well might find, 
Vor Redmond's knew the sun and wind. 
Nor boasted, from their tinge when free. 
The charm of regularity; 
But evenr feature had the power 
To aid the expression of the hour: 
Whether gav wit, and humour sly, 
Danced lausjliing in his light-blue eye; 
Or bended orow, and glance of fire. 
And kindling cheek, spoke Erin's ire; 
Or soft and saddened glances show 
Her ready sympathy with wo; 
Or in that wayward mood of mind, 
When various feelings are combined, 
When joy and sorrow mingle near, 
And hope's brirht wings are check'd by fear, 
And rismg doubu keep transport down, 
And anger lends a short-lived fin>wn; 



In that strance 1 

E'en when they dare not eall it iove^ 
With eveiy dumge his fieatnres played^ 
As aspens show tne U^ and shade. 

VL 
Well Risingham young Redmond knew; 
And much he marvelled that the crew. 
Roused to revenge bold Mortham dead. 
Were by that Mortham's fbeman led» 
For never felt his soul the wo. 
That wails a generous foeman low. 
Far less that sense of justice strong. 
That wreaks a f^enerons foeman's wrong. 
But small his leisure now to pause; 
Redmond is first whate'er the cause: 
And twice that Redmond came so near. 
Where Bertram couched Hke hunted deer. 
The veiy boughs his steps displace. 
Rustled i^nst the ruffian's face. 
Who, desperate, twice prepared to start. 
And plunge his dagger m his heart! 
But Redmond turned a different way. 
And the bent boughs resumed their svi^. 
And Bertram held it wise, unseen. 
Deeper to plunge in coppice greenw 
Thus, cireied in his cod, the snake. 
When rovins hunters he$X the brake. 
Watches wiui red and fastening eye. 
Prepared, if heedless step draw nig' 
Witn forked tongue and venomei' 
Instant to dart tte deadly pang; 
But if the intruders turn aside. 
Away his coils unfolded glide. 
And through the deep savannah wind. 
Some undisturbed retreat to find. 

VIL 

But Bertram, as he backward drew. 
And heard the loud pmrsuit renew. 
And Redmond's hollo on the win^ 
Oft muttered in his savage mind — 
•< Redmond O'Neale! were thou and 1 
Alone this day's event to try. 
With not a second here to see. 
But the gray cliff and oaken tnBe» — 
That voice of thine, that shoots so loud. 
Should ne'er repeat its summons proud! 
No! nor e'er try its melting power 
Again in maiden's summer bower."-^ 
Eluded, now behind him die, 
Faint and more faint, each hostile «ryi 
He stands in Scargill wood alone. 
Nor hears he now a harsher tone 
Than the hoarse cushat's plaintive eiy^, 
Or Greta's sound that murmurs by; 
And on the dale, so lone and wild. 
The summer sun in quiet smiled. 

VIU. 

He listened long with anxious heart* 
Bar bent to hear, and foot to start. 
And, while his stretohed attention glow% 
Refosed his weary frame repose. 
Twas silence all— he laid him down. 
Where purple heath profusely strown 
And throatwort with its azure bell,« 
And moss and thyme his cushion swel!. 
There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 
The course of GreU's playful tide; 
Beneath her banks now eddying dun. 
Now brightly gleaming to tne sun. 
As, .dancing over rock and stone. 
In jrellow light her eurrenl ihone^ 
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ICUduiw in h«e the &toiirite gem 

Of Albjiri moimUiii diadem. 

Thesy tired to watoh the oofreBt't plajr, 



He tamed hia weavy eyea away. 
To idiere the bank oppoaing Hiowed 
Its huge aqoare elilSa urongn diaggyvood. 
One» prominent above the reat. 
Beared to tiM ann ita pale grajr breasti 
Around ita broken aummlt grew 
The haxel rude, and sable yew; 
A thouaand various lichens died 
Ita wnate and weather beaten side. 
And itrond Ita rugged bases lay. 
By time or thonoer rent away, 
Fkagmcnta, that, from its frontlet torn. 
Were mantled now by verdant thorn. 
Soah waa the scene's wild majesty, ' 
That filled stem Balram's gazixis eye. 

IX. 
In aoUen mood he lay redined, 
Bevoiving, in his stormy mind. 
The felon deed, the fruitless guilt, 
Hia patron's blood by treason spilt; 
A cnme, it seemed, so dire ana dread. 
That U had flower to wake the dead. 
Then pondering on his life betrayed 
By Oawald's art to Bedmond's blade, 
la treaeheroos pnrpoae to withhold. 
So seemed it. Moitham'a promised gold, 
A deep and toll revenge he vowed 
On Bedmond, forward, fieree, and prood; 
Bevenge on 'Wilfrid— on hia sire 
Redoabled vengeanoe, swifl and dire! 
V, in aneh moM (as legends say, 
And weH believed that simple day) 
The enemy of man has power 
To profit Dy the evil hour, 
Here atood a wreleh, prepared to change 
Hia so«l^ redemption for revenge!* 
But though hia vows, with such a fire 
Of eameat and intense desire 
For vengeance dark and fell, were made, 
As well might reach hell's lowest shade. 
No demer elouda the grove embrowned. 
No nether thnnders abook the ground; 
The demon knew hia vassal's heart. 
And ^ared temptation'a needleaa art 

X. 
Oft minrifd with the direful theme. 
Came Mortham's fbrm-^waa it a dnam? 
Or had he aeen, in vision tme, 
That very Movtham whom he slew? 
Or had in living flesh appeared 
The onlT man on earth he feared?— 
To tiy the mystic cause intent, 
Hia cyea, that on the cliff were bent. 
Countered at once a dazzling glance, 
like aonbeam flashed from sword or lance. 
At onee he started as for fight. 
But not a fbeman was io sight; 
He heard the eosluit's murmur hoane. 
He heard the river's sounding course. 
The aolitai^ woodlaods lay. 
As alnmbenng in the summer ray. 
He gaced, like lion roused, around. 
Then aunk again upon the ground. 
Twaa but, he thought, some fitful beam, 
Glanced aadden firmn the sparkling stream; 
Then plunged him in his gloomy train 
Of ill-connected thoughts again, 
Uatil a Toice behind nim ened, 

! well net on Gret*-aide." 
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Instant his sword waa in hia hand. 
As instant sunk the ready brand; 
Yet, dubious atiU, opposed he atood 
To him that issued from the wood:— 
•* Guy Denzil! is it thou?" he said; 
•* Do we two meet in ScaigiU shade'— 
Stand back a space!— <hy purpose ahow. 
Whether thou comest aa fnend or foe. 
Beport hath said that Denzil'a name • 
From Bokeby's band was rased with 
" A shame I owe that hot O'Neale, 
Who told his knight, m peevish seaa. 
Of my marauding on the clowna 
Of Calverley and Bradford downa.— * 
I reck not In a war to atrive. 
Where, nve the leadera, none can thrive. 
Suits ill mv mood; and better game 
AwaiU us both, if thon'K the same 
Unscrupulous, bold Bisingfaam, 
Who watched with me in midnight dark. 
To snatch a deer from Bokeby-park. 
How tbink'st thou'"— '< Speak thy p 
I love not mysteiy or doubt. " 

XIL 

" Then list— Not fiu- there luik a crew. 

Of tmstv comrades, stanch and true. 

Gleaned from both faction*— roundheads, fr«ad 

From cant of sermon and of creed; 

And cavaliers, whose souls, like mine. 

Spurn at the bonds of discipline. 

Wiser we judge, by dale and wold, 

A warfare of our own to hold. 

Than breathe our last on iMAtle-down, 

For cloak or surplice, mace or crown. 

Our schemes ai'e laid, our purpose set, 

A ^ief and leader lack we yet.— 

Thou art a wanderer, it is said. 

For Mortham's death thy steps waylaid. 

Thy head at price— so say our ^ies, 

Who ranged the valley in disruise— 

Join then with us; though wild debato 

And wrangling rend our in&nt state. 

Bach, to an equal loth to bow. 

Will yield to chief renowned as thou.** 

XIU. 
" E'en now," thought Bertram, " paasion-stiired^ 
I caUed on heU, and heU has heard! 
What lack L vengeance to command. 
But of stanch comrades such a band! 
Thia Denzil, vowed to every evil, 
Mig^t read a lesson to che aeviL 
Well, be it so! each knave and fool 
Shall serve as my revenue's tool."— 
Aloud, •• I take thy proffer, Guy, 
But tell me where thy comrades lie." 
** Not fiff from hence," Guy Denzil said; 
" Descend and cross the river's bed, 
Where rises yonder cliff so gray." 
« Do thou," said Bertram, " lead the way." 
Then muttered, <* h is best make sure; 
Guy Denzil's faith was never pure."— 
He fiillowed down the steep descent. 
Then through the Greta's streama ther went. 
And, when they reached the fiulher aLore, 
They atood the lonely cliff before. 

XIV. 
With wonder Bertram heard within 
The flinty rock a murmured din; 
But when Qiqr iMiUed the wilding tffnj 
And brambles from iuhaae away, 
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He nw, appeariog to the air, 
A little eotrwioe low and iquare, 
like opening: oell of hermit lone, 
Dark vinding throueh the liviiM; tUma^ 
Here entered Denzil, Bertram here. 
And load and loader on their ear. 
At from the bowels of the earth, 
Besoonded ahoutt of boisterooi mirth. 
Of old, the cavern ftraight and rude 
In ilaty roek the peaiant hewed; 
And Brignal't woodt, and Seargill'i, 
£'en now o^ many a sister eaTe,^ 
Where, &r within the darksome rift. 
The wedge an4 lever ply their thrift. 
Box war had sileneed rural trade. 
And the deserted mine was made 
The banquet hall, and fortress too» 
Of Denzu and his desperate arew. 
There Guilt his anxious revel kepti 
There on his sordid pallet slept 
Guilt-bom Exeess, the goblet drained 
Still in liis slumbering gras^ retained { 
Be^iret was there, his eye still east 
With vain repining on the past; 
Among the feasters waited near. 
Sorrow, and unrepentant Fear, 
And Blasphemy, to frenzy driven. 
With his own crimes reproaching heaveni 
While Bertram showed, amid the erew. 
The master^fiend that Milton drew. 

XV. 
Hark ! the loud revel wakes again. 
To greet the leader of the train. 
Behold the grou|» by the pale lamp, 
That struggles with the earthy damp. 
By what strange features Vice hath Known 
To lingle out and mark her own! 
Yet some there are, whose brows retain 
Less deeply stamped, her brand and stain. 
See yon pale stripling! when a Ixiy, 
A mother's pride, a nuher's joy ! 
Now, 'gainst the vault's rude walls reclined. 
An cwrty image fills his mind: 
The cottage, once his nre's, he sees, 
£mbower«d upon the banks of Tees; 
He views sweet Winston's woodland seene^ 
And shares the dance on Gainford-greeo. 
A tear is springing— but the zest 
Of some wud tale, or brutal jest. 
Hath to loud laushter stirred the rest 
On him th^ call, the aptest mate 
For jovial song and nkerrv feat; 
Fast flies his ^team— widi dauntless air. 
As one victorious o'er despaif, 
He bids the ruddy cup go round. 
Till sense and soitow both are drowned. 
And soon in merry wassail he. 
The life of all their revehy, 
Peab his loud sons!— The muse has found 
Her blossoms on the wildest ground, 
'Mid noxious weeds at random strewed, 
Themselves a^ profitless and rude.-* 
With desperate merriment he sung, 
The cavern to the chorus rung; 
Tet mingled with his recklew gle« 
Bemorce's bitter agfpn y. 

XVL 



O Brignal banks are wild and fair. 
And Greta woods are green. 

And f on may gather garlands th€R^ 
Wonldgneeai 



And as I rode by Dalton-haU, 

Beneath the turrets high, 
A maiden on the castle wall 

Was singing merrily,-^ 

GBOBUl. 

«* O, Brignal banks are firesh and fidr, 

And Greta woods are green; 
I'd rather rove with Edmund there. 

Than reign our English queen. "-^ 

** It, maiden, thou would'st wend with me^ 

To leave both tower and town, 
Thou first must guess what life lead we. 

That dwell by dale and down. 
And if thou canst that riddle read. 

As read full well you may. 
Then to the green-wood shalt thou speed. 

As blith as queen of May. " 

CH0BU8. 

Tet tuiur she, '< Brignal banks are foir. 

And Greta woods are green: 
I'd rather rove with Edmund thete. 

Than reign our English queen. 

xva 

*' I read you, by your bugle horn. 

And by your paUrey good, 
I read you for a ranger sworn. 

To keep the king"s rreen-wood.***— 
** A ran|^, lady, winds his horn, 

And 'tis at peep of light; 
His blast is heard at merry morn. 

And mine at dead of night*^-* 

CHOBUa. 

Tet sung she, " Brignal banks are ftdr. 

And Greta woods are gay, 
I would I were with Edmund tnere. 

To reign his queen of May ! 

*' With burnished brand and mnsqoetooi 

So nUantly you come, 
I readyou for a bold dragoon, 

That lisu the tuck of £nm." 
'* I list no more the tuck of drum. 

No more the trumpet hear; 
But when the beetle sounds his hum. 

My comrades take the spear. 

CHOBUB. 

** And O! though Brignal banka be 6ir, 

And Greta woods be cay. 
Yet mickle must the maufen dare, 

Would reign my queen (rf'Bfay! 
XVIIl. 
«« Maiden ! a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death 111 die; 
The fiend whose lantern lights the mend 

Were better mate than il 
And when I'm with my comrades met. 

Beneath the green-wood bough. 
What once we were we all foi^get. 

Nor think wliat we are now. 

CHOBUS, 

** Yet Brignal banks are fresh and fiur. 

And GreU woods are green. 
And you may gather garianda there. 

Would grace a summer queen." 

When Bdmnnd ceased his simple song. 
Was silence on the sullen throng, 
Till waked some ruder mate thSr ffit% 
With note of ooarser minstre^y. 
But, £sr apart, in dark divan, 
Damnl and Beitnan many a plan. 
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Of impoit loul Mid fieree, deuced. 
While ttill on Bcrtmm's gntpiog mind 
The vealth of murdered Mortham hung; 
Thoogh hall he feared hii daring tongae, 
"Whea it thonld give hit wishes nirth. 
Might raise a tpeetre from the earth! 

XtX. 
At length hit wond*roas tale he told. 
When seornfnl smiled his oomrade bold; 
For, trained in license of a ^ort, 
Beligion'fe self was Denzil's sport; 
Then judge in wliat contempt he held 
The 'visionarr tales of eld! 
Hia awe for Bertram scarce repressed 
The vnheliever's sneering jest. 
" Twere hard," he said, " for sage or seer 
To spell the sobiect of your fear; 
Nor do I boast the art renowned, 
Yiaion and omen to expound. 
Tet, fidth, if I must needs afford 
To speetre watching treasured hoard. 
Am han-dog keeps his master's roof, 
Bidding tl^ plunderer stand aloof. 
This doubt remaina^-thy goblin gaunt 
Hath chosen ill his ghostly haunt; 
For why his guard on Mortham hold. 
When Bokehy castle hath the gold 
Thy patron won on Indian soil, 
By Btealth, by piraey, and spoil?" 

XX. 

At this he paused— for »ngi7 ahame 

Lowered on the brow of Hisingham. 

He blushed to think that he should seem 

Asaertor of an airy dream, 

And gate his wrath another theme. 

•* Denul,** he says, *< though lowly hiid, 

Wrang not the memory of the dead; 

For, while he lived, at Mortbam's look 

rhy mj soul. Gut Deazil, shook! 

And when he taxed thv breach of word 

To yon &ir rose of Allenford, 

I saw thee crouch like chastened hound, 

Whose back the hnntsman's lash hath found. 

Kor dare to call his foreign wealth 

The spoil of piracy or stealth; 

He won it bravely with his brand. 

When Spain waged warfare with our land.* 

Mark too—1 brook no idle jeer. 

Nor couple Bertram's name with fisar; 

Mine ia but half the demon's lot. 

For I bdieTe. but tremble not — 

Enough of this.— Sav, why this hoard 

Than deem'st at Rokeby castle stored ! 

Or think'st that Mortham would bestow 

Hia treasure with his fiiction's foe?" 

XXI. 
Soon quenched was Denzil's ill-timed mirth: 
Kstther he would have seen the earth 
Give to ten thousand spectres birth. 
Than venture to awake to flame 
The deadly wrath of Risingham. 
Suhmiss he answered, — <* Mortham'i mind. 
Thou know'st, to joy was ill inclined. 
In Tomth, tis said, a gallant free, 
A lusty reveller was he; 
But since returned from over sea, 
A sulleo and a silent mood 
Halh numbed the current of his blood. 
Hence be refused each kindly call 
To Bokeby'i hospitable hall, 



And our stout knight, at dawn of mom. 
Who loved to hear the bngle-hom, 
Nor less, when eve his oaks embrowned. 
To see the ruddy cup go round. 
Took umbrage that a friend so near 
Refused to share his chase and cheer; 
Thus did the kindred barons jar. 
Ere they divided in the war. 
Yet trust me, friend. Bfatilda fair 
Of MiKtham's wealth is destined heir." 

XXIL 

*< Destined to her! to yon slight maid! 
The prize my life had well nigh paid. 
When 'gainst Laroche, by Cayo's wave, 
I fought, my patron's wealth to save!— 
Denzil, I knew hira long, but ne'er 
Knew him that joyous cavalier. 
Whom youthful friends and early fame 
Called sool of gallantry and game. 
A moody man he sought our crew. 
Desperate and dark, whom no one knew| 
Ana rose, as men with us must rise. 
By scorning life and all its ties. 
On each udventure rash he roved. 
As danger for itself he loved; 
On his sad brow nor mirth nor wine 
Could e'er one wrinkled knot untwine; 
111 was the omen if he smiled, 
For 'twas in peril stem and wild; 
But when he laughed, each luckless mats 
Might hold our fortune desperate. 
Foremost he fought in every broil. 
Then scornful turned him from the spoil; 
Nay, often strove to bar the way 
Between his comrades and their prey; 
Preaching, e'en then, to such as we. 
Hot with our dear-bought victory. 
Of mercy and humanity! 

XXUI. 
<* I loved him well — his feariess part. 
His gallant leading, won mv heart 
And, after each victorious fight, 
IVas 1 that wrangled for his right. 
Redeemed his portio of the prey 
That greedier mates had torn away; 
In field and storm thrice saved his life. 
And once amid our comrades' strife,— * 
Yes, I have loved thee ! well hath proved 
My toil, my danger, how 1 loved! 
Yet will 1 mourn no more thy &te, 
Ingrate in life, in death ingrate. 
Rise, if tliou canst!" he looked around. 
And sternly stamped upon the ground— 
" Rise, with thy bearing proud and high. 
E'en as this mom it met mine eye. 
And give me, if thou dar'st, the lie!" 
He paused — then, calm and passion-freed. 
Bade Denzil with his tale proceed. 

XXIV. 

*< Bertram, to thee I need not tell 
What thou hast cause to wot so weU, 
How superstition's nets were twined 
Around the lord of Mortbam's mind; 
But since be drove thee from his tower, 
A maid he found in GreU*s bower. 
Whose speech, like David *s harp, had away 
To charm his evil fiend away. 
I know not if her features moved. 
Remembrance of the wife he loved; 
But he would gaze upon her eye, 
TUl his mood softened to a sigh. 
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He, whom no IWing mortal soogbt 
To qaeiUoii of b» aeerettboqgbt, 
Now, eTei7 thoosbl and eave aoofr 
To his fiur aieee'a fiuChfal bnast; 
Kor wai there aught of rieh or rare» 
In earth, in oaean, or in air. 
Bat it moat deck Matilda's hair. 
Her love atill boand him onto li&( 
But then awoke the aivil strife. 
And menials bore, hy his eommandi^ 
Three coffers with their iron bands. 
From Mortfaam*s vault at midnight de^ 
To her looe bower in Bokebj-keep, 
Ponderous with gold and plate of pride, 
^ His gift, if he in battle died."— 
XXV. 
<* Then Penzil, as 1 gness, lays train^ 
These Iroo^banded chesU to gain; 
Else, wherefore should he hover here, 
'Where maoj * peril waits him near. 
For all his teats of war. and peace. 
For plundered boors and harts of| 
• Since through the hamlets at he n 
"Hliat hearth has Guy's marauding sparedt 
Or where the abase that hath not rung 
With Dentil's bow at midnight strung^ '* 
-»>« 1 hold my wont— my rangers go 
E'en now to track a milk-white doe.>o 
By Rokebyhall she takes her lair. 
In Greta wood she harbours fiur. 
And when my huntsman marks oer way. 
What think'st thou, Bertiwn, of the preyP 
Were Rokeby's daughter in our power. 
We rate her ransom at her dower!" 

XXVI. 
« Tis well!— there's vengeance in the thought ! 
Bfatilda is hj WMnd sought. 
And hotpbralned Redmond, too, tit aaid. 
Pays lover's homage to the maid. 
Bertram she scorned— if met by chanee, 
She turned from me her shuddering f^anea^ 
like a nice dame, that will not brook 
On what she hates and loathes to look| 
She told to Mortham, die ecnld ne'er 
Behold mo without: seoret fear. 
Foreboding evil;— she may me 
To find her prophecv fell true! 
The war has weedea Rokeby's train. 
Few fidlowers in his halla remain; 
If thy scheme miss, then, briel and bold^ 
We are enow to storm the hold. 
Bear off the plunder and the dame. 
And leave the castle all in flame. "•« 

xxvn. 

*f Still ait tlioa valour's venturous son! 

Yet ponder first the risk to ran; 

The menials of the castle, true. 

And stubborn to their charge, though few 

The wall to seale— the moat to cross— 

The wicket-f^ate— the inner fosse"— 

— »* Fool! if we blench for toys like theae^ 

On what feir guerdon can we seixe? 

Oar hardiest venture, to explore 

Some wretahed peasant's fenceless door* 

And the best pnse we bear away. 

The earnings of his sordid day."-* 

— *• Awhile thy hasty taunt forbear: 

In sight of road more sure and feir, 

Thou wonld'st not choose, in blindfold wrath, 

Or wantonness, a desperate path? 
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list then:— for vantage or assault. 
From gilded vane to dungeon vanity 
Each. path of Rokeby-hooae I know 
There is one postern dark and low. 
That issues at a secret spot. 
By most neglected or forgot 
Now, eould a spial of our train 
On fidr pretext admittance gain, 
Tliat sau^-port might be unbarred; 
llien, vam were battlement and ward!"' 

xxvin. 

** Now speaklt thou weH;— to me the 
If force or art shall um the game; 
Indifferent if like fox i wind, 
Or spring like tiger on the hind.— 
But naik! our merry^men so gay 
Troll forth another roundeUy.^ 

SOHfr. 

** A weary lot is thine, feir maid, 
A weary lot is thine! 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 
And press the roe for wine! 

A lightsome eye, a soldier^ mien, 
A feather ot the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln greeny- 
Mo more of me you knew, 

My love! 
No more of me yon knew. 

« This mom is merry June, I trow. 

The rose is budding fein, 
But she shall bloom in winter snow. 

Ere we two meet again." 
He turned his ohnver as he spake," 

Upon the river shore. 
He g^ve his bridle reins a shake. 

Said, •< Adieu for evermore. 

My love! 

And adiea for evermore."— 

XXIX. 
** What youth is this your band among^ 
The beat for minstrelsy and song? 
In hia wild notes veem aptly met 
A strain of pleasure and regret"— 
«< Edmund of Winston is his dame; 
The hamlet sounded with the feme 
Of eariy hopes his childhood gave.— 
Now centei^ all in Brignal cave! 
I watch him well— his wayward coarse 
Shows oft a tincture of remorse: 
Sonw eariy love-shaft gmxed his heart, 
And oft the scar will ache and smart 
Vet is he useful ;-H>f the rest 
By fiU the darling and the jest. 
His harp, his stoiy, and his lay. 
Oft aid the idle hours awav; 
When unemployed, each fiery mate 
Is ripe for mutinous debate. 
He tuned his strings e'en now— again 
He wakes them, with a blither strain." 

XXX. 

aOVO.— AJLLlVA-SAUt. 

AUenp^-Dale has no feggot for burning, 
AllenHipDale has no funnw fbr turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning. 
Tet Allen-a^Dale has red gold for the wiralng. 
Come, read me my riddle I come, hcarluB mv Um 
And tell me the craft of bold AUen-a-Dale. 
The baron of Ravensworthi^ prances in pride. 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side. 
The mere for his net, and the Und for his game. 
The ehaae for the wild, and the pnk for the tame; 
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Tel ikt tih of the Uke, aiid Oie deer of tlie Tale, 
Are ktt Iree to lord Daore tkao AUan-^IMe ! 

A.^e»«»7Mie WM ncV belted a knight, 
Tflongh h» ipar be u afaarp, aiid hi« blade be aa 

Allea m Dale ia no baron or lord. 
Tec twenftf tail yeomen will draw at his word; 
And the beat of our nobles hia bonnet will vail, 
"Who at Rere-eraaa on Stanmore^ meets Allenr 

•-Dale. 
AlleD-a-Drie to his wooin{| is eome$ 
The molher, she asked of Hls hoasehold and home; 
•* Tho' the castle of Richmond stands iair on the 

hiU; 
My hdL" quoth bold Allen, « ihows gallanter 

still; 
*Tis the bine vault of heayen, with its eresoent so 

pale. 
And withall ito bright spangles!*" said AUenn^ 

Dale. 
The frther was steel, and the mother was stone; 
Ther lifted the latsh, and they bade him begone! 
But load on the morrow, their wail nnd their ery ! 
Ue had laughed on the lass with his bonny blaek 

aye. 
And she fled to the forest to hear a loTe-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-»-Dale. 

XXXL 
*<Tlion aeest that, whether sad or gay, 
\jawe minriea erer in his lay. 
Bat when nis boyish wayward fit 
Is o'er, he hath address and wit; 
O! tas a brain of fire, can ape 
Eneh dialeet, eaeh ▼arious shape." 
•« Nay, then, to aid thy prcgeet, Qny— 
Soft! who eomes here?'*— ** My tmsty spy, 
Sneak, Hamlin! hast thoa lodged our deer?*i« 
*M hate — bot two fair stags are near; 
1 waftehed lier as she slowly strayed 
From Eglistone up Thorsgill glade: 
Bat Wiffirid Wycfiffe soarht her nde. 
And tli«n young Eedmooa in his pride 
Shot down to meet them on their way; 
Much, as it seemed, was theirs to say: 
There's time to pitoh both toil and net. 
Before their path be homeward set" 
A harried and a whispered speech 
Did Bertram's will to Denzii teach. 
Who, turning to tlie robber band, 
Bade four the bravest take the brand. 

CASTO IT. 
I. 

Whiv Denmaik's raven soared on hieh, 
Triomphaat through Northambrian sky, 
TiU, hovering near, her fatal croak 
Bade Beced's Britons dread the yoke,t 
And the brood shadow of her wing 
Blackened each eataraet and spring. 
Where Tees in tomolt leaves bis sooree. 
Thundering o'er Caldron and High-Foroe;> 
Beneath the shade the Northmen came. 
Fixed on each vale a Runie name,* 
Beared high their altars' runed stone. 
And gave tlieir gods the land they won. 
Then, Balder, one bleak garth was thine, 
And one aweet brooklet's silver line. 
And Woden's croft did title gain 
From the stem &ther of the slain! 
But to the monarch of the mace, 
Thatbdd in fight the foremost place. 



To Odin's son, and Sifia'a i. 
Near Startforth higl^they tiaid lAieir vovfy 
Remembered Thor'S victorious fame. 
And gave the deU the thunderer'k aifli 

a 

Tet saald or kemper erred, I 
Who gave that soft and quiet 
With all its varied light and shade. 
And every little sunny glade. 
And the blith brook that strolls i 
lu pd>bled bed with summer song. 
To the grim god of blood and scar, 
The grisly king of northern war. 
O better were lU banka assigned 
To spiriu of a gentler kind f 
For, where the thieket-groups recede. 
And the rathe primrose decks the mead. 
The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
For the light fiuries' lively feet 
Ton tufted knoU, with daisies strown. 
Might make proud Oberon a throne. 
While, hidden in the bucket nigh. 
Puck should brood o'er his frohc sly; 
And where profuse the wood-veiteh elingt 
Round ash and elm in verdantTings, 
Its pslc and asure pencilled flower 
Should canopy TitaniaH bower. 

IlL 
Here rise no cliffs the vale to shade. 
But skirting every sunny glade, 
In lair variety of green 
The woodland lends lu lylvan sereeo. 
Howry, vet haughty, firowns the oak. 
Its boogns by weight of ages broke; 
And towers erect, in sable spir^ 
The pine-tree scathed bj lif^tning fire; 
The droopin|[ ash and birch, between^ 
Hang their fiur tresses o'er the green. 
And all beneath at random grow. 
Each- coppice dwarf of varied show, 
Or round the stems profosely twined. 
Fling summer odours on the wind. 
Such varied group Urbino's hand 
Round him w Tarsus nobly planned, 
What time he bade proud Athens own 
On Mars's mount the God unknown! 
Then gray Philosophy stood oi^. 
Thouj^ bent by age, in spirit high; 
There rose the scar seamed veteran's spear. 
There Grecian Beauty bent to liear. 
While childhood at her foot was placed, 
Or clung delighted to her waist 

IV. 
" And rest we here," Matilda said. 
And sate her in tlie varying riiade. 
•* Chance-met, we well may steal an hoar, 
To friendship due from fortune's power. 
Thou, Wilfirid, ever kind, must lend 
Thy counsel to thy sister firiend; 
And ELedmond, thou, at my behest. 
No ftirther urge thy desperate quest. 
For to my care a chai|;e is left, 
Danserons to one of aid beref^ 
WeU nlKh an orphan, and alone. 
Captive ner sire, her houie o'erthrown.'* 
Wilfrid, with wonted kindness graced. 
Beside her on the turf she placed; 
Then paused, with downcast look and ere. 
Nor bade Toung Redmond seat him nign. 
Her conscious diflidenoe he saw. 
Drew backward as ia modest awe^ 
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had nte « little tpaee remofed, 
UBmiuked to nxe on her he loved. 
V. 

Wmdied In iu dark-hrown rinn, her hair 

Half bid Biadlda's forehead fiur. 

Half hid and half revealed to view 

Her lull daik e^e of hazel hn^. 

The roK, with fiunt and feeble atreak. 

So ilighdj tinged the maiden*! eheek, 

That Ton had laid her hoe was palei 

But if ihe faeed the aammer fUe, 

Or apoke, or aooc, or qnieker moved. 

Or heard the firaiae of thoie the loved. 

Or when of intereat was ex[»resied 

Angfat that waked feeling in her hreait. 

The mantling blood in leady play 

BivaHed the blush of rising daj. 

There was a soft and pensive graee, 

A oast of thought upon her &oe. 

That suited well the forehead high. 

The eje-lash dark and downcast m| 

The inild expression spoke a mind 

In dotjr firm, eomposed, resigned; 

Tis that which Roman art has jnven. 

To mark their maiden queen of heaven. 

In hours of sport, that mood gave way 

To Fancy'a light and firolie pUy; 

And when the dance, or tale, or song. 

In harmless mirth sped time a]oi», 

Full oft her doating sire would 3a. 

His Bland the merriest of them alL 

But days of war, and civil erime. 

Allowed but ill such festal time. 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepened into sadness now. 

In Marston field her fiiUier ta'en. 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham dain. 

While every ill her soul foretold. 

From Oswsld's thirst of power and gold. 

And boding thoughu that she must part 

With a soft vision of her heart,— 

All lowered around the lovely maid^ 

To darken her dejection*! shade. 

VI. 
Who has not heard— while Erin yet 
Strove 'gainst the Saxons* iron bit— 
Who has not heard how br^ve O'Neale 
In English blood imbrued his steel,« 
Against St Geom's erou blazed high 
The banners of his tanistry, 
To fierr Essex gave the foil. 
And reigned s prince in Ulster's soil? 
But ehia arose nis victor pride. 
When that brave marshal fought and died * 
And Avon-DulF to ocean bore 
His billows, red with Saxon gore. 
fTwas first in that disastrous fight, 
Bokeby and Mortham proved their might 
There had they fallen amongst the rest. 
But pity touched a ehieftain^s breaiti 
The tenist he to great O'Neale,' 
He cheeked his followers' bloodv zeal. 
To quarter took the kinsmen bold. 
And bore them to his mountain hold. 
Gave them each svlvan joy to know, 
Slieve-Donard's difft and woods could shoiTi 
Shared with them Erin's festal cheer. 
Showed them the chase of wolf and deer. 
And, when a fitting time was come. 
Safe and unransooMd sent them home^ 
Cionded with many a gift, to prove 
A genarous foe's res^ and love. 



Vlt 

Tears sped away. On Bokeby's head 
Some touch of eariy snow was shed; 
Calm he enjoyed, by Greta's wave. 
The peaee which James the peaeefol gavu^ 
While Mortham, fer beyond the main. 
Waged his fierce wars on Indian Spain. 
It cfianeed upon a wintry night. 
That whitened Stanmore's ftormy height. 
The chase was o'er, the stag was klllM, 
In Rokeby-hall the cups were filled. 
And, by tne huge stone chimney, sate 
The knight, in hospitable state. 
Moonless the sky, the hour was late, 
When a loud summons shook the gate. 
And sore for entrance and for aid 
A voice of foreign accent pnyed$ 
The porter answered to the call. 
And mstant rushed into the hall 
A man, whose aspect and attire 
Startled the cnele by the fire. 

vin. 

His plaited hair in df-loeks spread* 

Around his bare and matted head; 

On leg and thigh, close stretched and trim 

His vesture showed the sinewy limb: 

In saffivn died, a linen vest 

Was frequent folded round his breast; 

A mantle lonp; antl loose he wore, 

Rgsy with ice, and stained with gore. 
He clasped a burthen to iiis heart. 
And, resting on a knotted dart, 
The snow from hair and beard he shook. 
And round him nzed with wildered look^ 
Then up the hall, with staggering pace. 
He hastened by the blaze to place. 
Half lifeless firom the bitter ttr. 
His load, a boy of beauty rare. 
To Rokeby, next, he touted low. 
Then stood erect his tale to show. 
With wild majestic port and tone, 
Like envoy ot some barbarous throne:* 
«< Sir Richard, lord of Rokeby, hear! 
Turiough O'Neale salutes thee dear; 
He graces thee, and to th^ care 
Youiw Redmond gives, his srandson fair. 
He bids thee breed him as my son, 
For Turiougb's days of joy are done; 
And other lords have seized his land. 
And fiunt and feeble is his hand. 
And all the glory of Tyrone 
Is like a morning vapour flown. ■ 
To bind the doty on thy soul. 
He bids thee think of Krin's bowli 
If an^ wrong the young O'Neale, 
He bids thee think on Erin's steel. 
To Mortham first this chaige was due^ 
But, in his absence, honours vou. 
Now is my master's message by. 
And Ferraught will contented die." 

IX. 

His look grew fixed, his cheek grew pale^ 

He sunk when he had told his tale; 

For, bid beneath his mantle wide, 

A mortal wound was in his side. 

Vain was all aid — in terror wild. 

And sorrow, screamed the orphan ohild. 

Poor Ferraught raised his winful eyei^ 

And faintly strove to sooth his cries; 

All reekless of his dying pain. 

Ha blest, and bleit him oW ifalnl 
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Mad Utted the little tmndt oaUpreiid, 
AMi kiMed md eroMed tke iofiuit head, 
A«d, ia hia Mtive tongue and phnae, 
l^jed to each Mint to vaieli Iim dajsf 
Tben all hie atreiicth together drew, 
The eherge to Rokeby to renew. 
IVhen hnffwas ftttered from hi^brenatt 
And half by dying aigna ezpreaaed, 
•* Bleaa thee, O'Neii !" he fidnUy anid« 
And thoa the fiuthfid apirit fled. 

X. 

Twna long ere soothing might prevail 
Upon the oliiid to end the tale; 
And then he said, that from his home 
His grnndsire had been forced to roam, 
HVhieh had not been if Redmond's hand 
Hiid hot had strength to draw the brand. 
The brand of Lenaugh More the red. 
That hang beside the grav wolf's head. 
Twna from his broken phrase descried, 
Hia Ibster-iather was his guide,* 
Who, in his charge, from Ulster bore 
liettnri, and gifts a goodly store; 
Bat nifians met them in the wood, 
Ferraoght in battle boldly stood. 
Till woonded and o'eipowered at length. 
And atripoed of all, his filing stren^ 
Joat bore him here-— and then the child 
BcsMwed again his moaning wild. 

XI. 
The tear, down childhood's. cheek tbat flows, 
la like the dew-drop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And wares the bash, the flower is dry; 
Won by their care, the orphan child 
Soon on his new proteetort smiled. 
With dimfded cheek and eye so iair, 
Throogh his thick carls of flaxen hair. 
But blithest laaghed that cheek and eye. 
When Bokeby's litQe maid was nigh; 
Twaa hia, with elder brother's pride, 
Matilda's tottering steps to guide; 
Hia native iays in Irish tongue. 
To aooth her infknt ear, he sung. 
And primrose twined with daisy fair, 
To iorm a chaplet for her hair. 
Bt lawn, by grove, by brooklet's strand, 
TW ehildren still were hand in hand. 
And good sir Richard smiling eyed 
The early knot so kindly tied. 

XIL 
Bat ranmer months bring wilding ahqot 
From bad to bloom, fixMn bloom to fruit; 
And years draw on our human span. 
From child to boy, from bov to man; 
And soon in Rokeby'a woods is seen 
A gallant boy in hunter'a green. 
He lovea to wake the felon boar. 
In hia dark haunt on Greta's shore. 
And loves, against the deer so don. 
To draw the shaft, or lift the gun; 
Yet more he loves, in autumn prime. 
The haxel's spreading boughs to dimb. 
And down its clustered stores to hail. 
Where young Matilda holds her veiL 
And she, whose veil receivea the shower. 
Is altered too, and knows her power; 
Asanmes a monitress's pride, 
Her Redmond's dangerous sports to chide. 
Tet listens still to hear him tell 
Bow the grim wiM^Kiar fought and fell, 



How at his fall the hog^e rang, 
Till roek and green-wood answer floag, 
Then blesses her, that man can find 
A pastime of aneh savage kind! 

XIIL 

Bnt Redmond knew to weave his tale 
So well with praise of wood and dale. 
And knew so well each point to trace. 
Gives living interest to the chase. 
And knew ao well o'er all to throw 
His spirit's wild romantic glow. 
That, while she blamed, and while she fotredi 
She loved each venturous tale she heard. 
Oft, too, when drifted snow and rain 
To bower and hall their steps restrain. 
Together they explored the page 
Of glowing bard or sifted sage; 
Oft, placed the eveawg fire beside. 
The minstrel art alternate tried. 
While gladsome harp and lively lay 
Bade wmter-night flit fast away: 
Thus horn their childhood blending still 
Their aport, their atudy, and their akiU, 
A union of the soul they prove. 
Bat mast not think that it was love. 
But, though the^ dared not, enrioaa Famn 
Soon dared to give that union name; 
And when so mten, side by side. 
From year to year the pair she eyed. 
She sometimes blamed the good old knight. 
As dull of ear and dim of sight. 
Sometimes his purpose would declare. 
That yoang O'Neale should wed hia heir. 

XIV. 
The aoit of Wilfrid rent disguise 
And bandage from the lovers' eyes; 
'Twaa plain that Oswald, for his son. 
Had Rokeby's fiivoar well nigh won. 
Now must ther meet with chanM of ehe«'. 
With mutual looks of shame and iear; 
Now must Matilda atray apart. 
To achool her disobedient heart; 
And Redmond now alone must roe 
The love he never can subdue. 
But factions rase, and Rokeby fware. 
No rebel's son should wed his heir;^ 
And Redmond^ nurtured while a child 
In many a bard's traditions wild. 
Now sought the lonely wood or stream. 
To cheriah there a happier dream. 
Of maiden won by awora or lance, 
Aa in the r^ona of romance; 
And eoont the heroes of his line, 
Grreat Nial of the pledges nine,io 
Shane^Dymas wild," and Geraldine,!' 
And Connan-More, who vowed hia nee 
For ever to the fight apd chaae. 
And cursed him, of his lineage born, 
Shoold sheathe the sword to reap the earn. 
Or leave the mountain and the wold. 
To shroud himself in castle hold. 
From soeh examplea hope he drew. 
And brightened as the trumpet blew. 

XV. 
If brides were won by heart and blade, 
Redmond had both hia cause to aid. 
And all beside of nurture rare 
That might beseem a baron's heir. 
Turiottgh O'Neale, in Erin's strife. 
On Rokeby's lord bestowed his life, 
And well did Rokeby's generous knight 
Young Redmond for (he deed rofoite. 
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Kor wftt hii Ubenl rare ud eoK 
Upon the calluit •tripling loakr 
Seek the NoKfa Riding broMl and wide. 
Like Redmond nooe eoold ■teed beitridet 
From Tjnemoath leareh to CumberluuL 
Like Redmond none coold wield a bmid| 
And dien^ ofhumoar kind and free. 
And beanng liim to each degree 
With frank and fearien eonrtevf. 
There nerer joath was formed to iteal 
Upon the heart like brave 0*Neale. 

XVI. 
Sir Riehard lored him as his son. 
And when (he dajs of peaee were done^ 
And to the pdes of war he gave 
The banner of his sires to wave, 
Redmond, distinguished hj his care, 
He ehose that honoured flag to bear,>* 
And named his page, the next degree 
In that old time to ehivaliy.i^ 
In five pitched fields he well maintained 
The honoured plaee his worth obtained. 
And high was Redmond's youthful name 
Blazed in the roll of martial fame. 
Had fortune smiled on Marston fight. 
The eve had seen him dubbed a knightt 
Twice, 'knid the battle*! doubtful stnfe. 
Of R6keb7*s lord he saved the life; 
But when he saw him fvisoner made. 
He kissed, and then resigned his blaae. 
And yielded him an easy prey 
To those who led the knisht away. 
Resolved Matilda's siro mould prove^ 
In prison, as in fight, his love. 

XVU. 
When lovers meet in adverse hour, 
Tis like a sun«gUmpie through a shower, 
A wateiT ray an instant seen 
The daikly dosing clouds between. 
As Redmond on the turf reclined, 
The past and preaent filled his mind; 
<* It was not thus,*' Affection said, 
'< I dreamed of my return, dear maid! 
Not thus, when, irom thy trembling hand, . 
I took the banner and the brand. 
When round me, as the buries blew. 
Their blades three hundred warriors drew. 
And. while the standard I unrolled, 
Claued their bright arms with clainourbold. 
Where is that banner now ^— its pride 
Lies whelmed in Ova/e*t sullen tide! 
Whero now these warriors? — in their gore. 
They cumber Biarston's dismal moor! 
And what avails a useless branil. 
Held by a cuptive's shackled hand. 
That only would his life retain. 
To aid thv sire to bear his chaiA!" 
Thus Redmond to himself apart. 
Nor lighter was lus rival's heart; 
For Wilfind, while his generous soul 
Disdained to profit bv control, 
Bj many a sian eould mark too plain. 
Save with raoh aid, his hopes wcro vain. 
But now BlatiMa'ii accents stole 
On the dariL visions of their soul. 
And bade their moornfiil musing fly, 
Uke mist beforo the zephyr's a^ 

XVllL 
"1 need not to my firiends reeal 
How Mortham shunned my father's hall; 



A man of silence and of wo, 
Yet ever anzidos to bestow 
On my poor self whate'er eoold provit 
A kinsman's confidence and love. 
My feeble aid could sometimes ehaso 
I The clouds of sorrow for a space, 
I But, oftener, fixed beyond my power, 
j I marked his deep despondence lower. 
\ One diimal cause, by all unguessed, 
I His fearful confidence confessed; 
I And twice it was my hap to see 
I Examples of that agony. 
Which for a season can o'erstrun 
And wreck the structuro of the brain. 
He had the awfiil power to know 
The approaching mental overthrow. 
And while his mind had courage y^ 
To struggle with the dreadful fit. 
The victim writhed against its throes, 
Like wretch beneath a murderer's blows. 
This malady I well could mark. 
Sprung from some direful cause and daikf 
But still he kept its source concealed. 
Till arming for the civil field; 
Then in my charge be bade me hold 
A treasure huge of gems and gold. 
With this diigointed dismal scroU 
That tells the secret of his soul. 
In such wild words as oft betray 
A mind by anguish forced astray. 

XIX. 
XOBTBAX'S BisTomr. 
•* Matilda! thou hast seen me start. 
As if a dagger thrilled my heart. 
When it has happ'd some casual phrase 
Waked memory of my former days. 
Believe, that few can backward cast 
Their thoughts with pleasuro on the past. 
But I!^my youth was rash and vain, 
And blood and rage my manhood stain. 
And my gray hairs must now descend 
To my cold grave without a finend! 
E'en thou, BCatilda, wilt disown 
Thy kinsman, when his guilt is known. . 
And must I lift the bloooy veil. 
That hides my dark and fatal tale? 
1 must — ^I will — ^pale phantom, cease! 
Leave me one little hour in peace! 
Thus haunted, think'st thou I have skill 
Thine own commission to fulfil? 
Or, while thou point'st with gesture fierce^ 
Thy blighted cheek, thy bloody hearse. 
How can Ijpaint thee as thou weit. 
So fiur in face, so warm in heart! 

XX. 

** Yes, she was &ir! Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sadnew on thy brow; 
But her's was like the sunny glow. 
That laughs on earth and all below ! 
We wedded secret— there was need— 
DiflTering in country and in creed; 
And when to Moruiam's tower she came. 
We mentioned net her race and name. 
Until thy sire, who fought afer. 
Should turn him home from foreign war. 
On whose kind influence we relied 
To sooth her fether's ire and pride 
Few months we lived retired, unknown 
To all but one dear friend alone. 
One dariing friend— I spare his shame, 
I will not write the villain's name< 
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Mj treipMKt 1 inigiit I 
And toe in Tengomoe lor IKe debt 
Due hj ■ brother worm to me, 
Ungrtfefiil to God's olemenev. 
That tpared me penitential time^ 
Nor eat me off amid my crime. 

XXI. 
" A kindljr amQe to aU the lent, 
Bat on ber hoiband't friend *lwai bent 
So kind, that, from its harmlett |^ee» 
The wvetoh miaooMtraed rillanj. 
Repohed tn.hia preiom^tQoaa love» 
A Tengefal mare the traitor wove. 
Alone we aata— the flaak had flowed, 
Mr blood with heat unwonted glowed. 
When throairii the aUered walk we apied 
With homed atep my Edith glide. 
Cowering beneath the verdant sereen. 
As one unwilling to be teen. 
Worda cannot punt the fiendiah amile 
That earied the traitor's cheek the while! 
Fiereelr 1 qnestiooed of the eanae; 
He made a eold and artful panae. 
Then prajred it might not ehafe my mood— 
* There was a nllant in the wood!' 
We had been Aooling at the deeri 
Mr eroas-bow (evil ehance) was near. 
That ready weapon of mj wrath 
I eaoght, and, hasteninr op the path. 
In the jew-grcnre my irife 1 fband, 
A stranger's arms her neek liad boond ! 
I merited his.hcait— the bow 1 drew— 
I loosed the shaft — 'twas more than tnie! 
I foAnd my Edith's dyios eharms 
Locked in her mordored brother's aims! 
He came in secret to inqpire 
Her state, and reconcile her aire. 

XXIL 
" An fled my FBee-*^e viUain first. 
Wboae craft my jealoasy had naraedi 
He aooght in far and foreign clime 
To 'scape the Tcngeanee of his crime. 
The manner of the slaaghter done 
Woa known to few, my gnilt to none: 
BoBBC tale my bithfnl steward ftamed— 
I know not what— of shaft misaimed; 
And eten from thoae the act who knew. 
He hid the hand from which it flew. 
Untooched by human laws I stood, 
Bat God had heard the cry of blood! 
There is a blank upon my mind, 
A fearful rision ill-defined. 
Of raring till my flesh was torn, 
Of dmweon bolts and fetters worn— 
And when I waked to wo more mild. 
And qoestioned of my infimt child— 
(Have I not written, tliat she bare 
A boy, like aummer morning fair^^ 
With looks conf oaed my menials tell. 
That armed men in Mortham dell 
Beaet the nmse'a evening way. 
And bore her, with her charge, away. 
My faithless friend, and none but he, 
Could proflt by this villany-, 
Him, then, I soughl, with purpose dread 
Of treble veniseance on his head! 



He 'scaped me^but my bosom's wound 
Some fiunt relief from wandering found, 
And over distant land and sea 
1 bore my load of miseiy. 



XIOIL 
<« 'Twaa then that (ate my footsteps led 
Among a daring crew and dread. 
With whom fuU oft my hated life 
] ventured in such desperate strife. 
That e'en my fieroe associates saw 
My firantic (toeds with doubt and awe. 
Much then I learned, and much can show^ 
Of human guilt and human wo, 
Tet ne'er luive, in my wanderi«ga. known 
A wretch, whose sorrows matehed ny owbI 
It chanced, thai after batUe fray, 
Dnon the bloody field we lay; 
The yellow moon her lustre shed 
Upon the wounded and the dead. 
While, sense in toil and wassail draviied. 
My nUAan comrades slept around. 
There came a voice— its sUw tone 
Was soft, Matilda, as thine own-^ 

<Ah wretch!' it said, < what makeat thou h«i«b 
While unavenged my bloody bier. 
While unprotected lives mine heir. 
Without afiither's name and care!' 

XXIV. 
** I heared— obeyed-<-and homeward dtewa 
The fiercest of our desperate crew 
I brought, at time of need, to aid 
My purposed vengeance, long delayed. 
But, humble be my tlianks to heaven. 
That better hopes and tboughu has given* 
And by our Lord's dear prayer has taught 
Mersy by mercy must be bought! 
Let me in misery rejoice — 
I've seen bis face— Pve heard kiis ■roioo ' 
I claimed of him my only child-^ 
As he disowned the theft, he smiled! 
Tliat very calm and eallotts look. 
That fiendish sneer his visaae took. 
As when lie said, in scornful mood, 
'There is a eallant in the wood!' 
—1 did not day him as he stood— 
All praise be to my Maker given! 
Loog^-sufferance is one path to heaven.** 

XXV. 
Thus &r the woful tale was heard. 
When something in the thicket atimd. 



A moment's space with brave O'Neale, 
For all the treasured gold that reata 
In Mortham's iron-banded cheats. 
Redmond resumed his seatf—he aaid. 
Some roe was rustling in the shade. 
Bertram laughed grimly, when he aavr 
His timorous comrade backward drawi 
'< A trusty mate art thou, to fear 
A single arm, and aid ao near! 
Tet have 1 aeen thee mark a deer-* 
Give me thy carabine— All, shovr. 
An art that thou wih gladly know. 
How thou mayeat aafely qiMll a foe." 

XXVL 
On hands and knees fieroe Bertram drew 
The spreading birch and hasels through, 
TUl he had I&dmond fuU in riew. 
The nn he levelled--4nark like thia 
Bertram i 



Waal 



1 never known to miss. 



When fiur opposed to him there sate 
An oMect oi^his mortel bate. 
That day yonar Redmond's death had leaik 
But twice Matilda came between 
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scorrs poetical woinu: 



The Mnbine and Redmond*t breiuL 
Joit ere the i^ng hit finger preiaed. 
A deadly oath the ruffian svore, 
But jet hia fell detign forebore: 
« It ne'er,*' he muttered, ** shall be aaid. 
That thus I aoatfaed thee, haagfatj maid!'* 
Then moved to seek more open aim^ 
When to his side Gaj Denzu came: 
** Bertram, forbear! ve are ondone 
Forever, If thou fire the gun. 
By all the fiends, an armed foree 
Deseends the d^ of foot and horse! 
We perish if they hear a rfiot— 
Madman ! we have a safer plot-^ 
N17, firiend, be ruled, and bear thee baek ! 
Behold, down yonder hollow track. 
The wariike leader of the band 
Comes, with his broadsword in his hand." 
Bertram looked up; he saw, he knew. 
That Denzil's fears had counselled true. 
Then cursed his fortune and withdrew. 
Threaded the woodlands undescried, 
And gained the cave on Greta-side. 

* xxvn. 

Thej whom dait Bertram, in his wratb. 

Doomed to captivity or death, 

Their thoughts to one sad kubjeot lent. 

Saw not, nor heard, the ttari>ushment. 

Heedless and nneoncemed they sate. 

While on the very verge of fiite; 

Heedles* and nneoncemed remained. 

When heaven the murderer's arm restrafaiedf 

As ships drift darkling down the tide, 

Nor see the shelves o^r which they glide. 

Uninterrupted thus they heard 

What Mortham's closing tale declared. 

He spoke of wealth as of a load 

By fi)rtttne on a wretch bestowed. 

In bitter mockeiy of hat^. 

His cureless woes to a|||gravate; 

But yet he prayed Maulda's eare 

Bfigfat save that treasure for his heir— 

His Edith's son— ^or still he imvcd 

As confident his life was saved; 

In fi«|nent viuon, he averred. 

He saw his feoe. his voice he heard. 

Then argued calm— had miurder been, 

The blood, the corpses, had been seen^ 

Some had pretended, too, to mark 

On Windermere a stranger bailL, 

Whose erew, with jealous care, yet mild. 

Guarded a female and a child. 

While these feint proofe he told and pressed, 

Hope seemed to kindle in his breast; 

Though inconsistent, vague, and vain, 

It warped bis judgment and his brain. 

XXVIIL 
Tbaae solemn words his story close>— 
, « Heaven witness fiw me, that 1 cbose 
My part Indus sad civil fight, 
Moitd by no cause but England's right. 
My country's groans have bid me draw 
My sword for gospel and for law{ 
These rigbled, 1 fling arms aside. 
And seek my son thtbiu;h Europe wide* 
My wealth on which a kinsmaii nigh 
Already casta a grasping eye. 
With ttiee may unanapeoted lie. 
When of my de«th Mlatilda hears. 
Let her retain her trust three yearai 
If none, from me, the treasure claim. 
Perished is Mortham's rase a^ namef 



Then let it leave her genenma umi^ 
And flow in bounty o^er the land. 
Soften the wounded jprisoner's lot, 
Bebutid the peasant^ ruined cot 
So spdls, acquired by %ht afar. 
Shall mitigate domestic wa& ** 

XXUL 

Hie ■enerous youth, who well had knows 
Of Atortham's mind the powerful tone. 
To that high mind, by sorrow swerved, 
Gkve sympathy his woes deserved; 
But Wilfrid chief, who saw revealed 
Why Mortham wished hie life « 
In secret, doubtless, to pursue 
Hie schemes bis wildered fency 4 
Thoughtful he heard Matilda tell. 
That she would share her fether^a «Bi^ 
His partner of captivity. 
Where'er his prison-house should bei 
Yet grieved to think that Rokeby-4udl, 
Dismantled and forsook by all, ^ 

Open to rapine and to stnlth, 
ukd now no safeKoard for the wealth 
Intrusted by her kinsman kind. 
And for such noble use designed 

Was Barnard-castle then her ehoiee^** 
Wilfrid inquired with hasty voloe, 
" Since there the victor's laws ordain^ 
Her fether must a space remain?** 
A fluttered hope his accents shook, 
A fluttered joy waa In his look. 
Matilda hastened to reply. 
For anger fladied in Reumood'li eye:—' 
<• Duty," she said, with gentle graces 
*• Kind Wilfrid, has no choice ofplslaey 
EUse had I for my sire assi|[ned 
Prison less galiing to his mind. 
Than that his wild-wood haunts which 
And hears the murmur of the Tees, 
Recalling thus, with every glance. 
What captive's sorrow can enhance. 
But where those woes are hieliest, there 
Needs Rdkeby most his dauf^ter'a care.' 

XXX. 

He felt the kindly cheek skie gave^ 

And stood abashed— then answered grn f ei* ■ 

*< I sought thy purpose, noble maid. 

Thy doubts to dear, thy schemes to aid* 

I have beneath mine own command. 

So wills my sire, a eallant band. 

And well ooidd send some horsemen wighi 

To bear the treasure forth by night. 

And so bestow it as you deem 

In these ill days may safest seem."— 

•« Thai^ gentle WUfrid, thanks," she aaid: 

" O be it not one day delayed ! 

AimL more thy sister-friend to aid. 

Be thou thyself content to holdy 

In thine own keeping, Mortham^ gd^ 

Safest with thee.^— While thus she spoke. 

Armed soldiers on their converse bn»e» 

The same of whose approach afraid. 

The ruiBans left their ambuscade. 

Their diief to Wilfrid bended low. 

Then looked around as for a foe. 

•'What mean'st thou, friend?"youngWy«Iiflb«iiL 

«' Why thus in arms beset the ria<fe?" 

— «<That wwdd I gladly learn from yoo» 

For up mv squadron as I drew. 



BOKEBT. 



Sir 



A itraiiger told Toa vere irsyteidy 
Samanded, aod to death betrayed* 
He bad a leader's TOLoe^ I ween, 
A fiileoD gtanee, a wamor*t mien. 
He bade me brins yon instant aid| 
I doubted not, and 1 obeyed.** 

X^XL 

Wilfrid ehan|^ edour, and, amased, 
Turned abort and oo the speaker gased^ 
While Rednumd every thieket round 
Trusked earnest as a questing hound, 
And Denzil'i earabine he found; 
Sure eridenee, by vhioh they knev 
The warning was as kind as tme. 
Wlaest it aeemed, with cautious speed 
To leave the delL It was agreed. 
Thai Redmond, with Matilda fair. 
And fitting guard, should home repairi 
At nightfilllViUrid should attend, 
With a strong band, his Mstar-fiiend, 
To bear with her from Rokeby's bowers, 
To Bamard-eastle's lofty towers. 
Secret and safe, the banded chests, 
bi which the wealth of Mortham rests^ 
This hasty purpose fixed, they part, 
Bmth with a grieved and anxious bcurt 



Tkb Boltiy summer day is done. 
The western hills have hid the sun. 
But mountain peak and Tillage spire 
Betaia reflection of his fire. 
(Hd Banard*B towers arepurple still. 
To those that gaxe from Toller-hill: 
Dtabwt and high, the tower of Bowea 
Like steel upon the anril elowst 
And Stanmore's ridge, behind that liqr. 
Rich with the spoils of parting day. 
In crimseo and m gold amryed, 
Streaks yet awhile the c]osin|; shade. 
Then slow resigns to darkening heayen 
The tints which brighter hours had given. 
Thus aged men, full loth and slow. 
The vanities of life foreeo, 
And count their youthfu follies o'er, 
TiU Memory lends her light no more. 

n. 

The eve, that slow on upland fiides, 
Has darker closed on Rokeby'si glades, 
Where, sank within their banks profound. 
Her guardian streams to meeting wound. 
The statelT oaks, whose sombre frown 
Of noontide made a twilight brown. 
Impervious now to fiunter li|;ht. 
Of iwili|;fat make an early night 
Hoarse into middle air arose 
The vespers of the roosting crows. 
And with congenial mormurs seem 
To wake the genii of the stream; 
For louder clamoured Greta's tide. 
And Tees in deeper voice replied. 
And fitfid waked the evening wind, 
Fitlttl in siKhs its breath rcJgned. 
Wilfrid, whose fiuicy-nurtured sofql 
fell in the scene a soft control, 
1^ >th lighter footstep pressed the ground. 
And often paused to look around; 
And, thoush his path was to his love, 
Coold sol not linger in the grore. 



To drink the thrilling interest uear» 
Of awful pleasure cbraked by fear. 
Such inconiistent moods nave we, 
>e& when our passions strike the Mf • 

HL 
Now through the wood's dars maset pMll. 
The opening lawn he reached at las^ 
Where, silvered by the moonlight vqr 
The ancient hall before him lay. 
Those martial terrors long were fled, 
lliat frowned of old around its head: 
The battlements, the turrets gray. 
Seemed half abandoned to decay: 
On bwbican and keep of stone 
Stern time the fi)eman's work had doiM| 
Where banners the invader bnrved, 
The hare-bell now and wall-lknrer wavad< 
In the rude guard-room, where of yore 
Their weaiy hours the warders wore. 
Mow, while the cheerful famts blase. 
On the paved floor the spindle playi{ 
The flanking guns dismounted lie, 
The moat is ruino*u and dry. 
The grim portcullis gone— and all 
The fiwtress turned to peaoeful halL 

nr. 

But yet precautions, lately ta'en. 

Showed danger's day revived againi 

The court-yard wall showed mnks of carty * 

The fallen defences to repair. 

Lending such strength as might withstand 

The insult of marauding bano. 

The beams once more were taught to bear 

The trembling drawbridge into air. 

And not, till questioned o'er and o'er. 

For Wilfrid oped the jealous door; 

And when he entered, bolt and bar 

Besomed their place with sullen jar; 

Then, as he crossed the vaulted porch. 

The old gray porter raised his torch. 

And Tiewed him o'er from foot to hold. 

Ere to the hall his steps he led. 

That hose old hall, of knightly state. 

Dismantled seemed and desolate. 

The moon throush transom-shafts of stone. 

Which crossed the latticed oriels, shone. 

And, by the mournful lieht she nve. 

The Grothic vault seemed foneru grave. 

Pennon and banner waved no more 

O'er beams of stag and tusks of boar. 

Nor riimmering arms were marshaUed aee^ 

To gunce those sylvan spoils between. 

Those arms, those enrigns, home away. 

Accomplished Rokeby*s brsTe array. 

But all were lost on Marslon's day! 

Yet, here and there, the moonbesims fidl 

Where armour yet adorns the wall. 

Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight. 

And useless in the modern fight; 

Like Teteran helic of the wars. 

Known only by neglected ieara» 



Matilda soon to met him 4 
And bade them fight the evening iUam 
Said, all for parting was prepared. 
And tarried but for Wilirid^s guard. 
But then, reluctant to unfold 
His fiither's avarice of gold, 
He hinted, that, lestpealons eye 
Should on their prenous burthen pry, 
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scorns poetical wobxs. 



lie jndsed h be*the Mille-gitfe 
To enter irlieii tfie niglit wore lite; 
And tlierelbre he had left eommand 
TTith tiuMO he tratted of hii hmd. 
That the^ ihoald he at Rokebr met. 
What time the midnight vaten was wt 
How Redmond oame, whose anxious eaiv 
Tin then was busied to prepare 
All needfiil, meetly to arrange 

The mansion Cor its monmfiu d 

With Wilind*s eare and kindness ] 
His eold nnready hand he seized. 
And pressed it uU his kindly strain 
The gentle youth returned again. • 

Seemed' as between them this was said, 
** Awhile let jeaiousT be dead; 
And let our contest be, whose eare 
ShaU best assist this helpless fiur.** 

VL 
There was no ipeeoh the traee to hind. 
It was a eompaet of the mindt 
A generous tnooght at onee imprest 
On either rival's generous breast 
Matilda well the seeret took, 
IVom sudden eluuige of mien and look. 
And— far not small had been her fear 
Of ieakras ire and dang;^ near — 
Felt, e'en in her dejected state, 
A joy beyond the reach of fiUe. 
Tbey dosed beside the chimne]^'^ blaze. 
And talked and hoped for happier days^ 
And lent their spirits' rising glow 
Awhile to gild impending wo; — 
High priTifege of yoathfiu time. 
Worth all iht pleasures of our prime ! 
The bickering fiiggot spukled bright. 



And me the scene of love to sight. 

Bade IViUHd's cheek more live^ glow. 

Played on Matilda's neck of snow, 

Her nut-l>rown curis and forehead high. 

And laughed in Redmond's azure eye. 

Two lovers by the maiden sate. 

Without a glance of jealous lute; 

The maid her lovers sate between. 

With open brow and equal mien:—' 

It is a sight but rarely spied. 

Thanks to man's wrath and woman's pride# 

VU. 
While thus in peaceful guise they sate, 
A knock alarmed the outer ^ate, 
And, ere the tardy porter stirred. 
The tinklmi^ of a harp was heard. 
A manly voice, of mellow swell. 
Bote huithen to the music welL 



r eve is gone and past, 
r dew is fikliing fast; 
I have wandered all the day, 
Do not bid me ferther stray! 
Gentle hearts, of gentle kin. 
Take the wandering harper in!*'— 

Bat the stern porter answer gave, 

With <« Get thee hence, thou strolling knave ! 

The king wants sokliers; war, I trow. 

Were meeter trade for such as tbou.''^^ 

At this unkind reproof, again 

Aniwered the ready minstrel^ strain. 

BOHeBIfUMXD 

«'Bld not me, in batUe field, 
Bnekler lift, or bioadswoMl wieldT 



An my strength and all my art 
Is to touch tM mtle heart. 
With the wizai^ notes that ring 
¥nm the peaceful minstrel stnng. 
The porter, all unmoved, replied, 
** Depart in peace, with heaven to goldei 
If longer by the gate thou dweS, 
Trust me, thou sLalt not part so weO." 

VIIL 
With soBMwhat of appealinr look. 
The harper's part young Wuind took; 
« These potes so wild and ready thrill, 
Thej show no ^g*ur minotreFs skiUi 
Hard were his task to seek a home 
More distant, since the night is come; 
And for his faith 1 dare eogs^e-^ 
Your Harpool's blood is soured by agei 
His gate, once readily displayed. 
To greet the friend, the poor to aid. 
Now e'en to me, thoncli luiown of eld. 
Did but rduetantly unfold. " 
<* O blame not, as poor Harpool'l erimc^ 
An evil of this evif time. 
He deems dependent on his eaie 
The safety orhis patron's heir. 
Nor judges meet to ope the tower 
To guest unknown at parting hour, 
Uiiging his doty to eieess 
Of ro^pjh and stubborn feithfblnesa. 
For this poor harperl would frin 
He may relax; hark to his strain!** 

sown uauMjED. 
« I hare song of war lor knigbl^ 
Imj of lore lor lady bright, 
FaiiT tale to hill the heir, 
Goblin grim the maids to seare^ 
DariL the night, and long till day. 
Do not bid me fiuiher s&ayf 

'< Rokeby's lords of marUal fiune, 
I can count them name by name^ 
Legends of their line there be. 
Known to lew, but known to mei 
If you honour Rokelnr's kin. 
Take the wandering narper in! 
•«Bokeby's lords had fair regard 
For the harp, and for the bard: 
Baron's race throve never well, 
Wlieye the corse of minslret felL 
If you love that noble kin. 
Take the weaiy harper in!** 
•< Hark! Harpool parleys-there is hope,* 
Said Redmond, <«'that the gate will ope.** 
•« For all thy brag and boast, I trow. 
Nought know'si thou of the Felon Sow,*'' 
QuoUi Harpool, «< nor how Greta-side 
She roamed, and Roheby forest wide; 
Mor how Ralph Bokeby gare the beast 
To Richmond's frian to make a feasL 
Of Gilbert Griffinson the tale 
Goes, and of gallant Peter Dale, 
That well could strike with sword 
And of the valiant son of Spain, 
Friar Bliddleton, and blith sir Ralph; 
They were a jest to make us laugh! 
tf thou canst tell it, in yon shed 
Thou'st won thy supper and thy bed.** 

X. 

Maiada smiled; «« GdM hope,** said dfeow 
" IVom Haipool's lore of nm«relaf !^ 
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Hat for tiiii hirper, may we dare, 
Bedmond, to mend hii eooeh and bra V 
" O aik wit rae! at miaitrel HHinf > 
Mj heart from infaney woald tpniigi 
Nor can I hear ha innplett itram. 
But it brings Erin^ draam again. 



When placed by Oven Ly«^*t knee, 

(The filea of O'Neale was he,^ 

A bUnd and bearded man, whose eld 



Was sacred as a prophet's held,) 
Tve seen a ring oif ragged kerne 
With aspect shaggy, wild, and stem, 
Zoehanted by the master's lav, 
Lincer anmnd the live-long atj^ 
Shift from wild rage to wilder glee. 
To love, to grief, to ecstasy, 
And fed eaen varied chance of soul 
Obedient to the bard's comroL 
Ah, Claadeboy! thy friendly floor 
aieveoDonard's oak shall light no mattfi 
Nor Owen's harp, beside the Uaae, 
Tell maiden^ lo^ or hero's praise! 
The mantling brambles hide thy hesith. 
Centre of hospitable mirth< 
All nmfistingnisbed in the glade. 
My sires* glad home is proitnrte laid. 
Their vassals wander wide and far. 
Serve foreign lords in distant war. 
And now & strsnger's sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandeboj !'^ 
He spoke, and proudly turned aside. 
The starting tear to dry and hide. 

XL 
MatiMn's dark and softened eye 
Was listening ere O'Neale's was diy* 
Her hand upon bis arm she laid,— 
"It ia the will of heaven.'* she said. 
" And thinklt thon, Bedmond, I can Mt 
From this loved home with liflbtaome Mnrt^ 
Leaving to wild neglect whatever 
E*en frtxn my infancy was dear? 
For In this caha domestic bound 
Were all Matilda's pleaanres fomid. 
That hearth, my sire was wont to grace, 
FoU aeon msy be a stranaer's place; 
This hall^ in which a ehud I played. 
Like thine, dear Bedmond, lowly laid. 
The hmmUe and the thorn nsav brudi 
Or, pnaaed for aje from me and nune, 
It ne'er may shelter Bokeby's line. 
Tet is this consolation given. 
My Bedmond, tis the wiU of heaven." 
Her word, her action, and her phrase, 
Were kindly as in early days; 
For cold reserve had lost iU power. 
In aoiTOw's s^pathetic hour. 
Toong Bedmond dared not trust his i 
But rather, had it been his choice. 
To share that melancholy hour. 
Than, armed with all a chieftaint power. 



In foil possession to enjoy 
Sliev»-l)oaBrd wide, and Chmdeboy. 

xn. 

The blood Isft Vnifrid's ashen cheek| 
Matilda sees, and hastes to spedc 
** Happy in friendship's rea4fy aid. 
Let all my mnxmnrs nere be staid! 
And Bokeby's maiden will not part 
From Bokeby** hall with moody heart 
This night at least, for Bokeby's lame, 
TIm howiuble hearth shall flaose, 
16 



And, ere its native hdr retire. 

Find for the wanderer rest and fire. 

While thia poor haroer, by the bUufe, 

Becoants the tale or other days. 

Bid Harpool ope the door with speed. 

Admit him, and relieve each need. 

Meantime, kind Wycliffe, wilt thon try 

Thy minsdvl skill.' nay, no reply— 

And look not sad! I guess thy thought; 

Thy verse with laurels vould be bcmght. 

And poor Matilda, landless now. 

Has not a garland for thy brow. 

Tnie, I must leave sweet Bokeby's grades 

Nor wander more in Greta's shades; 

But sore, no rigid jailor, thon 

Wilt a short prison walk allow. 

Where sommer flowers grow wild at will, 

On Marwood chase and TolleHiiIl;< 

Then holly green and lily say 

ShiJl twine in guerdon of thy lay." 

The moomful youth, a space aside. 

To tone Matilda's harp applied; 

And then a low sad descant rung. 

As prelude to the lay he sung. 

XIIL 
m oxmxas wbxatb. 
O lady, twine no wreath for me. 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 
Too lively glow the uUes light. 
The varnished hoUy's all too bright. 
The May-flower and the eglantioe 
May shade a brow leu sad than mine: 
But, lady, weave no wreath for me. 
Or weave it of the cypress tree ! 

Let dimpled Bfirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine: 
The numly oak, the penMve yaw. 
To patriot and to sa^ be doe; 
The myrtle bough bids lovers live. 
But that Matilda will not give; 
Then, lad^, twine no wreath for me. 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 

Let menr England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear; 
Let Albyn bind her boimet blue 
With heath and httre-bell dipped in dew: 
On fevoored Erin's crest be seen 
Hie flower she loves of emerald g r een ' 
But, lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree. 

Strike the wild harp, while maids prepan 
The ivy meet for minstrel's hair; 
And, while his crown of laurel leaver 
With bloody hand the victor weaves. 
Let the louo trump his triumph tell; 
But when you hear the passinjg bell. 
Then, lady, twine a wreath lor me. 
And twine it of the cypress tree. 

Tes! twine for me the cypress bought 
But, O Matilda, twine not now! 
Stsj tiU a few brief months are past. 
And 1 have looked and loved my last! - 
When villageri my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue,— 
Then, lady, weave a wreath for ma. 
And weave it of the eypress trse. 

xrv. 

Ol^eale obsenred the starting tear, 
lithsone 



oke with kind and blitl 
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<«No, noble Wilfrid! ere the day 
When moaniB the land thy nlent 1^, 
Shall nuuij a wreath be freelr wove 
By hand of frlendihip and of lOTe. 
I would not wish that rigid Fate 
Had doomed thee to a captive's state. 
Whose hands are bound oj honour's law. 
Who wears a sword he must not draw; 
Bat were it so, in minstrel pride 
The land together would 4e ride. 
On prancing steeds, like harpers old. 
Bound for ttie halls of barons bold. 
Each lover of the lyre we'd seek. 
From Michael's mount to Skiddaw's peak. 
Survey wild Albyn's mountain strand. 
And roam green Erin's lovely land, 
While thou the gentler souls should move. 
With lav of pity and of love. 
And I, tny mate, in rougher strain. 
Would sing of war and warriors slain. 
Old England's bards were vanquished then, 
And Scotland's vaunted Hawthomden,? 
And, silenced on lemian shore, 
M'Curtin's, harp* should charm bo more!" 
In lively mood be spoke, to wile 
From Wilfrid's wo-wom cheek a amile. 

XV. 

" But," said Matilda, « ere thy name. 

Good Redmond, gain its destined fame. 

Say, wilt thou kindly deign to call 

Thv brother minstrel to ue hall? 

Bid all the household, too, attend. 

Each in his rank a humble friend; 

I know their faithful hearts will grieve. 

When their poor mistress takes her leave. 

So let the horn and l>eaker flow 

To mitigate their parting wo. " 

The harper came: in youth's first prima 

Himself; in mode of olden time 

His garb was fashioned, to express 

The ancient English minstrel's <fress,* 

A seemly gown of Kendal green. 

With gorg^ closed of silver sheen; 

His harp in silken scarf was slung. 

And by his side an anlaoe hung. 

It seemed some masker's quaint array,. 

For revel or for holiday. 

XVI. 

He made obeisance, with a free 
Yet studied air of courtesy. 
Each look and accent, framed to please. 
Seemed to affect a playful ease; 
His fine was of that doubtful kind. 
That wins the eye, but not the mind; 
Yet harsh it seemed to deem amiss 
Of brow so young and smooth as this. 
His was the subtle look and sly. 
That, spying ail, seems nought to spy; 
Bound all the group his glances stole. 
Unmarked themselves, to mark the F^ole, 
Yet sunk beneath Matilda's look. 
Nor could the eye of Redmond brook. 
To the suspicious, or the old. 
Subtle and dan|;erou8 and bold 
Had seemed this self-invited guest; 
But young our lovers,— and the rest, 
Wrappea in their sorrow and their fear 
At parting of their mistress dear. 
Tear-blinded to the castle hall 
Cane, m to bear her funeral pall. 



XVH, 

All that expression base was ^one, 
When waked the guest his miMtra tonei 
It fled at inspiration's call. 
As erst the demon fled frmn SanL 
More noble glance he east aronnd. 
More five-drawn breath inspired tiie ■ooady 
His pulse beat bolder and more higfay 
In all the pride of minstrelsy! 
Alas! too soon that pride was o'er. 
Sunk with the lay that bade it soar! 
His soul resame4 with habit's ehaiii. 
Its vices wild and follies vain. 
And gave the talent, with him bom. 
To be a common eurse and soom. 
Such was the youth whom Rokeby's mnd. 
With condescending kindness, prayed 
Here to renew the strain she loved. 
At distance heard and well approved. 
XVUL 
aOXB, — THX Himp. 
I was a wild and wayward boy, 
My childhood scorned each ofaildish toy; 
Retired from all, reserved and toj^ 
To musing prone, 
I wooed my solitaiy joy. 

My harp alone. 
My j^ooth, with bold ambition's mood. 
Despised the humble stream and wood 
Where my poor &ther's coUaee stood. 

To fame unknown; 
What riionld my soaring views make gpo<I' 

My harp alone. 
Love aame with all his frantic fire. 
And wild romance of vain desire; 
The baron's daughter heard my lyre. 

And praised the tone; 
What could presumptuous hope inspire? 

My harp alone. 
At manhood's touch the bubble burst. 
And manhood's pride the vision cursed. 
And all that had my folly nursed 

Love's sway to own^ 
Yet spared the spell that lulled me first. 

My harp alone. 
Wo came with war, and want with wo; 
And it was mine to undergo 
Bach outrage of the rebel foe: 

Can aught atone 
My fields made waste, my cot laid low.*^ 

My harp alone ! 
Ambition's dreams I've seen depart, 
Have rued of penury the smart. 
Have felt of love the venomed dait 

When hope was flownf 
Yet rests one solace to my heart. 
My harp alone! 
Then, over mountain, moor, and hilL 
My laithful harp, I'll bear Uiee still; 
And when this life of want and ill 

Is well nigh gone. 
Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill. 
My harp alone! 
XIX. 
*< A pleasing lay!" Matilda said. 
But Baipool shook his old gray head. 
And took his baton and his torch. 
To seek his guard-room in the porch. 
Edmund observed — with sudden change^ 
Among the strings his fingers range. 
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Until Ibflj wmked a bolder glee 
Of miliuirj melody; 
Then iiaused unid the martial tound, 
And looked with veil feigned fear arounds 
* Nooe to thia noble hoote belong," 
He aaidy ** that would a minitrel wroofe 
Whooe late has been, throa|Hbt good and ill. 
To love hia royal master •tin, 
And, irith your honoured leave, would bin 
Rejoiee you with a loyal rtrain," 
Then, aa aaaured by sign and look. 
The warlike tone again he took; 
And Haroool stopped, and turned to bear 
A ditly or the eavalier. 

XX. 

sow. — TBM CATAUSm. 

While tlie dawn on the mountain was misty and 

Mv true love has mounted his steed and away, 
Owr Mil, over vaUey, o»er dale and o'er down; 
Heaien shield the brave gallant that flghu fior the 



He has doffed the silk doublet the breast<plate to 

bear. 
He has niaeed the steel-eap o'er his long flowing 

hair, 
Fkom bis belt to his stirrup his broadsword hangs 

down«^ 
Heaven shield the brave gallant that figfaU for the 
I 



For the rights of fiur Enghmd that broadsword he 

* Her king is his leader, her ehureh is his cause; 
His watA-word is honour, his nay is renowns- 
God strike with the gallant that strikes for the 
I 



They mw heart of their Fairiu, their Waller, and 

The roundheaded rebels of Westminster-hall; 
Bat tell theae bold traitors of London's proud town, 
rhat the spears of the north have enciraled the 



There'k Deri>y and Cavendish, dread of tfieir foes; 
There's Erin's high Ormond, and Scotland's 

Montrose! ^ . ^ ^, 

Would yon match the base Skippon, and Massy, 

and Brown, 
With the barons of Eo|i^and that fight for the 

MNiwn? 



Now joy to the crest of the brave cavalier! 
Be his banner unoonquered, resisUess his spear. 
Till in neace and in triumph his toils he may 

drown, ^^ . 

In a pledge to fair England, her ahnrob, and her 



XXL 
« Alas!'* Matilda and, ** that strain. 
Good harper, now is heard in vain! 
The time has been, at such a sound, 
When Bokeby's vassals gathered round. 
An hundred manly faearU would bounds 
But now, the stirrmg verse we hear. 
Like tnimp in dying soldier's ear! 
Listless and sad the notes we own. 
The power to answer them is flown* 
Yet not without bis meet applause 
Be he that smgs the rightful cause. 
E'en when the crisis of iU fate 
To human eye seems desperate. 



While Rokeby's heir susb power retains^ 
Let this slight guerdon pay thy pains: 
And lend tbv harp; I fuio would try, 
If my poor skill can aught supply. 
Ere yet I leave my father's hall; 
To mourn the cause in which we falL" 



XXIL 

The harper, with* a downcast look. 
And trembling hand, her bounty took. 
As yet, the conscious pride of art 
Haa steeled him in his treacherous part; 
A powerful spring, offeree unguessed. 
That hath each gentler mood suppressed. 
And reigned in many a human breast. 
From his that plans the red eampaijpi. 
To his that wastes the woodland reign. 
The falling wing, the bloodshot eye. 
The sportsman marks with apathy. 
Each fteling of his victim's ill 
Drowned in his own successful skiU. 
The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head the battle's roar. 
Loves still the triumph of his art. 
And traces on the pencilled chart 
Some stern invader's destined w^, 
Through blood and ruin, to his prey « 
Patriots to death, and tovms to flame. 
He dooms, to raise another's name. 
And shares the guilt, Uiough not the fama* 
What pays him tor his SfMu of time 
Spent in premeditated erime' 
What against pity arms bis hearth 
It is the conscious pride of art 

XXIU. 

But principles in Edmund's mind 
Were baseless, vague, and undefined. 
His soul, like bark with rudder lost. 
On passion's changeful tide was tosts 
Nor vice nor virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour; 
And or when passion rules, how rare 
The houn that &11 to virtue's share! 
Yet now she roused her^^or the pride. 
The lack of sterner guilt supplied, 
Gould scarce support him when arose 
The lay that mourned Matilda's woes, 

SOVe.— TBS TAKKWXLLr, 

The sound of Rokeby's woods I h^ar, 

Th^ tningle with the song; . . ^ 
Hark Greta's voice is in mine eaiV/«i 

I must not hear them long. « ^^ 
From every loved and native haunL. . , 

The naUve heir must stray, ., .. 
And, like a ghost whom sunbeams 

Must part l>efore the day. 

Soon fix>m the halls my &then reared, 

Their scutoheons may descend, 
A line so long beloved and feared 

Inlay soon obscorelv end. 
No longer here Matilda's tone 

Shalfbid these echoes sweU, 
Yet shall the^ hear her proudly own 

The cause in which we felL 
The lady paused, and then again 
Besomed the lay in loftier strain. 
XXIV. 
Let our halls and towers decay. 

Be our name and line forgot, 
Lnids and manors pass away, 

Wa bdt share our montreh's loL 
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If no more oor ftnnftli show 
Bftttlei won And banners taken. 

Still in death, defeat, and wo, 
Oon be loyal^ unihaken! 

Constant still in danger's hour. 

Princes owned our fathers* aid; 
Lands and honours, wealth and power. 

Well their loyaltj repaid. 
Perish wealth, and power, and pride! 

Mortal boons by mortals given; 
But let constancy abide: 

ConsUnoy's the gift of heaven. 

XXV. 

While thus Matilda's lay was heard, 
A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirred. 
In peasant life he might have known 
As fiftir a face, as sweet a tone; 
But rillace notes could ne'er supply 
That rich and varied melody, 
And ne'er in cottaze maid was seen 
The easy dignity of mien. 
Claiming resoect, )et waving sUte, 
That marks the daughters of the great 
Tet not, perchance, had these alone 
His scheme of purposed guilt o'erthrowuf 
But while her enerey of mind 
Superior rose to griefs combined, 
Lendine its kindling to her eye. 
Giving ber form new majesty. 
To Edmund's thought MaUlda seemed 
The veiT object he had dreamed,. 
When, long ere guilt his soul had known. 
In Winston bowers he mused alone. 
Taxing his &ncj to combine 
The nice, the air, the voice divine. 
Of some fair princess of romance. 
Who claims the aid of hero's lanee. 

XXVL 

*<Sooh was my vision!" Edmund thought; 

*< And have I, then, the ruin wrought 

Of such a maid, that fancy ne'er 

In fidrest vision formed her peer? 

Was it my hand, that could unclose 

The postern to her ruthless foes! 

Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith, 

Their kindett mercy sudden d^th! 

Have 1 done this? 1, who have swore. 

That if the globe such angel bore, 

1 would have traced its circle broad. 

To kiss the ground on which she trod;. 

And now— O ! would that earth would rive. 

And dose upon me while alive! 

Is there no hope? is all then lost? 

Bertram's already on his post! 

E'en now, beside the hall's arched door, 

I saw his shadow eross the floor! 

He was to wait my signal strain— 

A little respite thus we gain: 

By what I heard the menials ny. 

Young Wycliffe's troop are on their wi^— 

Alarm preoipiutes the crime! 

My harp must wear away the time." 

And then, in accents faint and low^ 

He faltered forth a tale of wo. 

XXVII. 

BiXlAD. 

** And whither would you lead me, then?" 
Qnoth the friar of orders gray; 

And the ruffians twain replied again, 
*• By a dying woman to pray.*^ 



«1 see," he said, « a lovely sight, 

A sight bodes little harm, 
A lady as a lily bright, 

With an infant on her ana." 
** Then do thine office, friar gny. 

And see thou shrive her free; 
Else shall the sprite, that parts toHiighf 

Fling all iu guilt on thee. 
" Let mass be said, and trentals read. 

When thou'rt to conrent gone. 
And bid the bell of St. Benediefe 

Toll out iu deepest tone."' 

The shrift is done, the friar is gone. 

Blindfolded as he came — 
Next morning all in Little«ot-hall<<^ 

Were weeping for their dame. 
Wild Darrell is an altered man. 

The village crones can tell; 
He looks pale as clay, and strives to pn^ 

if he hears the convent beU. 

If prince or peer cross Darrell's way. 
He'll beard hitn in his pride— 

If he meet a friar of orders gray. 
He droops and turns aside. 
XXVUI. 
** Harper! methinks thy magic tt^t/* 
Matilda said, <*ean goblins raise! 
Well nigh my fiincy can diseern. 
Near the dark poreh, a visage stem; 
E'en now, in yonder shadowy nook 
I see it! Redmond, Wilfrid, look! 
A human form diatinct and clear- 
God, for thy mercy !^t draws near!" 
She saw too true. — Stride after stride^ 
The centre of the chamber wide 
Fierce Bertram gained; then made a stand. 
And, proudly waring with his hand. 
Thundered^** Be still, upon your lives! 
He bleeds who speaks, he dies who sCri^ea.'* 
Behind their chief, the robber crew 
Forth from the darkened portal drew. 
In silence — save that echo dread 
Retnmed their heavy measured tread. 
The lamp's uncertain lustre cave 
Their arms to gleam, their plumes to WAvef 
File after fi^e in order pass. 
Like forms on Banquo's mystic glass. 
Then, halting at their leader's sign. 
At once they formed and curved their fiae. 
Hemming within its crescent drear 
Their victims, like a herd of deer. 
Another s^, and to the aim 
Levelled at once their muskets came. 
As waiting but their chieftain's word. 
To make their fatal voUey heard. 

XXIX. 

Back in a heap the ntenials drew^ 
Yet, e'en in mortal terror, true. 
Their pale and startled group oppose 
Between Matilda and the foes. 
" O haste thee, Wilfrid !" Redmond erra«» 
<* Undo that wicket by thy side ! 
Bear hence Matilda— gain the wood— 
The pass may be awhile made good— 
Thy band, ere this, must sure be nigh-* 
O speak not— dally not— but fly!" 
While vet the crowd their motlona hidc^ 
Through the low wicket door they glida^ 
iThrough vaulted paasagea tb^ wind. 
In Gothie intrieasj twined; 
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Willrid iMif led, and half he bore, 

Matilda to the pottern door, 

And aafe beneath the forest tree 

The lady ftandt at liberty. 

llie mooobeams, the fresh gale's caress, 

Benewed sospended oonsoiousiiess: 

** Where's Bedmond?" eagerly she eries; 

Mf^MiQ answer'st not — he dies! he dies! 

And thoa haat left him all bereft 

Of mortal aid — ^with morderers left! 

I hoow it wdl— he would not^ield 

His svord to man— 4h8 doom is sealed! 

For my scorned life, which thoa hast bought 

At price offals, i thank thee not" 

XXX. 
The nnjoat reproaeh, the angry look. 
The hnrt of Wilfi^d ooold not brook. 
*' Lady," he said, *< my band so near. 
In safistr thou mayest rest thee here. 
For Redmond's death thou shalt not mourn, 
If mine can buy his safe return." 
He turned away — his heart throbbed high. 
The tear was bursting from his eye. 
The sense of her injustice pressed 
Upon the maid's distracted breast: 
"&taj, Wilfrid, stay! all aid is vain!" 
He heard, but turned him not agiun; 
He reaches now the postern door. 
Now entera— and is seen no more. 

XXXI. 
With all the agoojr that e'er 
Was gendered twixt suspense .and fear. 
She watched the line of windows tall 
Whoee Gothic lattice UehU the hall, 
Disttngmshed by the paly red 
The lamna in dim reflection shed. 
While ad beside in wan moonlight 
Each graled casement glimmered white. 
No si^ of harm, no sound of ill. 
It is a deep and midnight still* 
Who looked upon the scene had guessed 
All in the castle were at rest: 
When sodden on the windows shone 
A lightning flash, just seen and gone ! 
A shot is heard— again the flame 
.Hashed thick and fast— a volley came! 
Then eehoed wildly, from witlun. 
Of shout and scream the mineled din. 
And weapon-elash, and maddening ciy 
Of those who kill, and those who die! 
As filled the hall with sulphurous smoke, 
More red, saore dark, the death-flash broke. 
And fiorma were on the lattice cast 
Thai, atniek, or struggled, as they past 

XXXIL 
What soomli upon the midnight wind 
Approach so rapidly behind > 
It IS, it is, the tramp of steeds! 
Matilda hears the sound, she speeds, 
Seixea upon the leader's reiib— 
•* O haste to aid, ere aid be yain! 
Fly to the postern— eain the hall !" 
From saddle sprins; tne troopers all; 
Their gallant steeds, at liberty. 
Boa wfld along the moonlight lea. 
But ere they burst upon the scene. 
Full stubborn had the conflict been. 
When Bertram mailed Matilda's flight. 
It gave the signal for the fight{ 
And Bokeby's veterans, seamed with stars 
or Scotland's and of Erin's wars. 



Their momentary panic o'er, 
Stood to the arms which then they boret 
(For they were weaponed, and prepared ^ 
Their mistress on her way to guara.) 
Then cheered them to the fieht CNeale, 
Then pealed the shot, and cUshed the stedf 
The war-smoke soon with sable breath 
Darkened the scene of blood and death, 
While on the few defenders close. 
The bandits with redoubled blows. 
And, twice driven back, yet fierce and frU, 
Renew the charge with fnntic yell. 

xxxni. 

Wilfrid has fiOlen— but o'er him stood 

Young Redmond, soiled with smoke and blood. 

Cheering his mates, with heart and hand 

Still to make good their desperate stand. 

** Up, comrades, up! in Rokebr halls 

Ne'er be it said our coursge &IJs. 

What! faint ye for their savage cry. 

Or do the smoke-wreaths daunt your eye! 

These rafters have returned a shout 

As loud at Rokeby's wassail rout. 

As thick a smoke these hearths have given 

At Hallowtide or Christmas even." 

Stand to it yet ! renew the fight. 

For Rokeby's and Matilda's right! 

These slaves! they dare not, hand to hand, 

Bide buffet from a true man's brand." 

Impetuous, active, fierce, and young, «^ 

Upon the advancing foes he sprung. 

Wo to the wretch at whom is bent 

His brandished fidchion's sheer descent! 

Backward they scattered as he came. 

Like wolves before the levin flame. 

When, 'mid their howline conclave driven, 

Uath glanced the thunderbolt of heaven. 

Bertram rushed on— but Harnool clasped 

His knees, although in death he ga^ed; 

His foiling corpse oefore him flung. 

And round the trammelled rufiian clung. 

Just then the soldiers filled the dome. 

And, shouting, charged the felons home 

So fiercely, tbat, in panic dread. 

They broke, they ;^ielded, fell, or fled. 

Bertram's stem voice they heed no more. 

Though heard above the battle's roar. 

While, trampling down the dying man. 

He strove, with voUied threat and ban. 

In scorn of odds, in fate's despite. 

To rally up the desperate fight. 

XXXIV. 

Soon murkier clouds the hall enfold. 
Than ere from battle-thunders rolled; 
So dense, the combatants scarce know 
To aim or to avoid the blow. 
Smothering and blindfold grows the fight- 
But soon shall dawn a dismal lidit! 
'Mid cries, and clashing arms, Uiere came 
The hollow sound of rushing flame; 
New horrors on the tumult dire 
Arise — the castle is on fire! 
Doubtful if chance had cast the brand. 
Or frantic Bertram's desperate hand. 
Matilda saw — for frequent broke 
From the dim easements gusts of smoke. 
Yon tower, which late so clear defined. 
On the fiur hemisphere reclined, 
That, pencilled on iu azure pure. 
The eye could count each embrazure. 
Now, swathed within the sweeping cloud 
Seems giant-spedtn in his shroud; 
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Till firam each loop-hole flaihing light, 
A ipoat of iire thines ruddr hrighl, 
AVI, gatherioff to united sUre, 
Streams high into the miciDisht air, 
A diamal beaeon, &r and wide 
That wakened Greta's slombering tide. 
Soon all beneath, throach gallerj long, 
And pendant areh, the fire flashed rtrong» 
Snatening wliatever eould maintain. 
Raise, or eitend, its farious reign. 
Startling* with closer eause of dread. 
The females who the conflict fled. 
And now mshed forth upon the platn, 
FUling the air with clamours nun. 

XXXV. 
Bet ceased not yet, the hall within. 
The shriek, the shoot, the camage-din» 
Till bursting lattices give proof 
The flames bad caught the raftered rooC 
What! wait they till iu beams amain 
Crash on the slayers and the slain? 
The alarm is caught— the drawbridge falls. 
The warriors hurry from the walls, 
Bat, by the conflagration's light. 
Upon the lawn renew the fight. 
Each straggling felon down was hewed. 
Not one could gain the sheltering wood( 
But foith the aflHghted harper sprung. 
And to Matilda's robe he clang. 
Her shriek, entreaty, and command. 
Stopped the pursuer's lifted hand. 
Denzil and he alive were ta'en; 
The rest, save Bertram, all are daln. 

XXXVL 
And where is Bertram? — Soaring high. 
The general flame ascends the skyi 
In gathered group the soldiers gaze 
Upon the broad and roaring blaze. 
When, like infernal demon, sent 
Red from his penal element. 
To plague ana to pollute the alr,^- 
His fiwe all gore, on fire his hair. 
Forth from the central mass of smoke 
The giant form of Bertram broke ! 
His brandished sword on high he rears, 
Then plunsed amon{|| opposing spears{ 
Round his left arm his mantle trussed. 
Received and foiled three lances' thrust; 
Nor these his headlong course withstood, 
like reeds he snapped the tough ash-wood* 
In Tain his foes around him dung; 
With matchless force aside he flung 
Their boldest,— «s the bull, at bay. 
Tosses the ban-dogs from his way. 
Through forty foes his oath he made. 
And siJely gained the forest glade. 

xxxvn. 

Scarce was this final conflict o'er, 
When fhim the postern Redmond bore 
Wilfrid, who, as of life bereft. 
Had in the fiital hall been left. 
Deserted there by all his ttain; 
But Redmond saw, and turned again. 
Beneath an oak he laid him down. 
That in the blaze gleamed ruddy brovB, 
And then his manfle's clasp undid; 
Matilda held his drooping head. 
Till given to breathe the freer air, 
RetamiM lifo repaid thdr care. 
He gazed on them with heavy sigh,— 
«* 1 eoold havtt widied e*en thiu to die!** 



No more he said— for now with speed 
Bach trooper had regained his steed; 
The ready palfreys stood arrayed. 
For Redmond and for Rokeby's maid; 
Two Wilfrid on his horse sustain. 
One leads his charver by the reign. 
But oft Matilda looked behind. 
As up the vale of Tees thev wind. 
Where far the mansion of ner sires 
Beaconed the dale with midnight firea. 
In gloomy arch above them spread. 
The clouded heaven lowered bloody red« 
Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appeared to roll in waves of blood. 
Then, one by one, was heard to foil 
The tower, the donjou-keep, the haU. 
Each rushing down with thunder so 
A space the conflagration drowned; 
TUl, gathering strength, again k rose. 
Announced its triumph in its dose. 
Shook wide iU light the landscape oVr. 
Then sunk— and Rokeby was no mor^! 

GAXTOTI. 

1. 

Tbi summer sun, whose eariy power 
Was wont to gild Matilda's bower. 
And rouse her with his matin ray 
Her duteous orisons to pay. 
That morning sun has three times seeo 
The flowers unfold on Rokeby men. 
But sees no more the slumberaly 
From fair Matilda's hazd eye; 
That morning sun has three times broke 
On Rokeby's glades of dm and oak. 
But, rising from their sylvan screen, 
Marks no gray turret's glance hetweeii. 
A shapeless mass lie keep and tower. 
That, hissing to the morning shower. 
Can but with smouldering vapour pay 
The early smile of summer day. 
The peasant, to his labour bound. 
Pauses to view the blackened mound. 
Striving, amid the mined space. 
Each wdl-remembered spot to trace. 
That length of frail and ffre-schordied waU 
Once screened the hospitable hall; 
When yonder broken arch was whole, 
"Twas there was dedt the weekly dde; 
•And where yon tottering columns nod. 
The chapel sent the hymn to God. 
So flits the worid's uncertain span! 
Nor zed for God, nor love for man. 
Gives mortd monuments a date. 
Beyond the power of time and fote. 
The towers must share the builder's doomi 
Ruin is theirs, and his a tomb: 
But better boon benignant heaven 
To foith and charity has given. 
And bids the Christian hope subline 
Transcend the bounds of fate and time. 

a 

Now the third night of summer came. 

Since that which witnessed Rokeby's f 

On Brignal cliffs and Scargill brake 

The owlet's homilies awake. 

The bittern screamed from rush and flag. 

The raven dumbered on his crag, 

Foith from his den the otter drew, 

Gravling and trout thdr tyrant knew. 

As between reed and sedge he peera. 

With fieroe round nout and iharpened c«r% 
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Or» pirowIiDg by the moonbeam eool, 

Witebet the itreem, or ■wims the poolr^ 

Plerahed on hit wonted epit hi^. 

Sleep teeled the teroelet^ weaned ere. 

That all the day had watched so well 

The enahat dart aerots the delL 

In dnbiona beam refleeted shone 

That lolbr cliff of pale gnqr itone, 

Bende wlioae base the aeeret eave 

To rapine late a refof^e save. 

The erag's wild ereit oioopte and jew 

On Greta's breast dark shadows threw; 

Shadows that met or shunned the sight. 

With ereiy change of fitfol light; 

As hope and fear alternate chase 

Ovr coarse throogh life's nneertain race. 

ni. 

Gliding bj crag and copsewood green, 
A aolitaiy form was seen 
To trace with stealthT pace the wold, 
like fox that seeks the midnight ibid. 
And panses oft, and cowers dismayed. 
At ereiy breath that stirs the shaoe. 
He passes now the brj bush, 
The owl has seen him and is hush; 
He passes now the doddered oak, 
Te heard the startled raven croak; 
liower and lower he descends, 
Rniftle the leaves, the bmshwood bends; 
The otter hears him tread the shore, 
And dives, and is beheld no more; 
And b]r the cliff of pale gray stone 
The midnight wanoerer stuids aione. 
Methinka, that by the moon we trace 
A well-remembered fimn and iace! 
That stripling shape, that cheek so pale, 
Combine to tell a ruefol tale, 
Of powers misused, of passion's force. 
Of guilt, of grief, and of remorse! 
Tis Edmund's eye at every sound 
That flings that guilty glance around; 
Tis Edmund's trembhng haste divides 
The bmshwood that the cavern hides. 
And, when its narrow porch lies bare, 
Tis Edmund's fortn that enters there. 

IV. 
His flint and steel have sparkled bright, 
A lamp hath lent the cavern light 
Fearfvu and quick his eye surveys 
Each angle of the eloomy maze. 
Since last he left that stem abode. 
It seemed as none its floor had trode; 
Untouched appeared the various spoil. 
The purchase of his comrades' tou; 
Maslu and disguises nimed with mud. 
Arms broken and denied with blood. 
And all the nameless tools that aid 
Nig^t-felons in their lawless trade. 
Upon the gloomy walls were hung. 
Or lay in nooks obscurely flung. 
Still on the sordid board appear 
The relics of the noontide cheery 
Flaeons and emptied flasks were there, 
AaJ bench o'ertnrown, and shattered chair; 
And all around the semblance showed. 
As when the final revel glowed, 
• When the red sun was setting last. 
And parting pledge Guy Denzil past. 
To Rokeby treasure-vaults! They quaffed. 
And fhouted loud and wildly laughed, 
Poored maddening from the roclqr door. 
And parttfdr— to return no more! 



They found in Rokeby vaults their doom,— 
A bloody death, a burning tomb. 

V. 
There bis own peasant dress he spies, 
Doffed to assume that quaint disjguise. 
And shuddering thought upon his glee. 
When pranked in garb of minstrelsy. 
•< O be the &tal art accursed," 
He cried, ** that moved my folly first. 
Till bribed by bandit's base applause, 
I burst through God's and Nature's laws! 
Three summer days are soantlv past 
Since I have trode this cavern last, 
A thoughtless wretch, and prompt to < 
But O, as yet no murderer! 
E'en now I list mv comrades' cheer, 
That aeneral laugh is in mine ear. 
Which raised my pulse and steeled my heart, 
As I rehesrsed mv treacherous part — 
And would that aJl since then could seem 
The phantom of a fever's dream! 
But fatal memory notes too well 
The horrors of tne dying yell, 
From my despairing mates that broke, 
When flashed the fire and rolled the smoke. 
When the avengers shooting came, 
And hemmed us twixt the sword and flame! 
My frantic flight— the lifted brand- 
That angel's mterposing hand !— 
Kfor my life from slaughter freed, 
I yet could pay some grateful meed!— 
Perchance this object of my quest 
May aid-^^-" he turned, nor spoke the rest 

VI. 
Due northward from the ragged hearth. 
With paces five he metes the earth. 
Then toiled with mattock to explore 
The entrails of the cavern floor. 
Nor paused till, deep beneath the ground. 
His search a sinall steel casket found. 
Just as he stooped to loose its hasp. 
His shoulder felt a nant grf sp: 
He started, and looked up sgbast, 
Then shrieked — twas Bertram held him SmL 
**Fear not!" he said; but who could hear 
That deep stem voice, and cease to fear? 
** Fear not! — ^by heaven he shakes as much 
As partridge in the falcon's clutch!" 
He raised him, and unloosed his hold. 
While from the opening casket rolled 
A chain and reliqnaire of gold. 
Bertram beheld it with surprise, 
Gazed on its fashion and device, 
Then, cheering Edmund as he could. 
Somewhat he smoothed his rueged mood; 
For still the vouth's haU-liftedeye 
Quivned with terror's agony, 
And ndelonE glanced, as to explore. 
In meditated night, the door. 
" Sit," Bertram said, ** from danger free; 
Thou canst not, and thou shalt not, flee. 
Chance brings me hither; hill and plain 
I've sought lor refute>place in vain. 
And tell me now, thou aguish boy. 
What mak'st thou here? what means this tpyf 
Denzil and thou, I marked, were U'en; 
What lucky chance unbound your chain? 
1 deemed, long since on Baliol's tower. 
Your heads were warped with sun and shower. 
Tell me the whole— and mark ! nought e'er 
Chafes me like felsehood, or like finr."— 
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Gathering his courage to his aid, 
But trembling still, the youth obeyed. 

VII. 
"Denzil and 1 two nights passed o'er. 
In fetters on the dungeon floor. 
A guest the third sad morrow brought; 
Our hold dark Oswald Wyelifl^ sov^t. 
And eyed my eomrade long askanoe. 
With fixed and penetrating glance. 
' Guy Denzil art thou called?'—* The 
' At court who served wild Buokinghame; 
Thence banished, won a keeper's ^oe^ 
So Villien willed, in Marwood chase; 
That lost—I need not tell thee why— 
Thou madest thy wit thy wants supply. 
Then foiight for Rokeby:— Jiave I guessed 
My prisoner right?'—* At thy behest '— 
He paused awhile, and then went -on 
WiiD low aud confidential tone; 
Me, as 1 judge, not then he saw. 
Close nestled In my couch of straw.— 
* List to me, Guy. Thou know'st the great 
Ha^e frequent need of what they hate; 
Hence, in their &vour oft we see 
Unserupled, useful men, like thee. 
Were Idisposed to bid thee live. 
What pledge of faith hast thou to pmV 

Vlll. 
** The ready fiend, who never yet 
Hath failed to sharpen Denzil's wit, 
Phmipted his lie — * His only child 
Should rest his pledge.'— The baron nuledt 
And turned to me — * Thou art his son?' 
I bowed — our fetten were undone, 
And we were led to hear apart 
A dreadful lessou of his art. 
Wilfrid, he said, his heir and son. 
Had fiiir Matilda's favour won; 
And long since liad their union been. 
But for her father's bieot spleen, 
Whose brute and blindfold party rage 
Would, force per force, her band engMe 
To a base keni of Irish earth, 
Unknown his lineage and hia birth. 
Save that a dying raffian bore 
The in&nt brat to Rokeby door. 
Gentle restraint, he said, would lead 
Old Rokeby to enlarge his creed; 
But &ir occasion he must find 
For such restraint well-meant andlund. 
The knight being rendered to his charge 
But as a prisoner at large. 

fX. 

*' He schooled us in a well-fotged tale, 
Of scheme the casUe walls to scale. 
To which was leagued each cavalier. 
That dwells upon the Tyne and Wear; 
That Rokeby, his parole forgot. 
Had dealt vith us to aid the plot 
Such was the eharge, which UeatSVu seal 
Of hate to Rokeby and O'Neale 
Proffered, as witness, to make good, 
E'en thoitth the fbtfeit were their Mood. 
1 scraped, tmtU o^ and o'er 
SBs prisoner's safety WycliiTe avoEV, 
And then— das! what needs there mora? 
I knew I should not live to say 
The iroifer 1 refused that day: 
Arikamad to live, yet loth to die, 
* iOlled nc with ttdr inlaiy!''- 



** Poor yoothi" said Bertram, «< waveriw atS 

Unfit alike for good or iU! 

But what fell next.^"— •< Soon as at laige 

Was scrolled and signed our fiital charge^ 

There never yet, on tragic stage. 

Was seen so well a painted rage 

As Oswald showed! with loud alarm 

He called his garrison to arm; 

From tower to tower, firom post to post. 

He hurried as if all were lost; 

Consigned to dungeon and to chain 

The good old knight and all his train. 

Warned each suspected cavalier, 

Within his limits, to appear 

To-morrow, at the hour of noon. 

In the high church of.Eglistone.* 

X. 

'*OfEglistooe! E'en now I passed," 

Said Bertram, <* as the night closed iast{ 

Torches and cressets gleamed around, 

I heard the saw and hammer sound. 

And I could mark they toiled to raise 

A scaffold, hung with sable baize. 

Which the grim headsman's scene displayed. 

Block, aze, and saw-dust, ready laid. 

Some evil deed will there be done. 

Unless Matilda wed his son;— 

She loves him not— His shrewdly guesaed 

That Redmond rules the damsel's bieMt 

This is a turn of Oswald's skill; 

But 1 may meet, and foil him still!— 

How earnest thou to thy freedom?"- «* Then 

lies mystery more dark and rare. 

In midst of Wycliffe!s well-feigned rage, 

A scroll was offered by a page. 

Who told, a muffled horseman late 

Had left it at the casde gate. 

He broke the seal— bis cheek showed ehang^ 

Sudden, ^rtentous, wild, and strange; 

The mimic passion of his eye 

Was turned to actual agony. 

His hand like summer sapling shook. 

Terror and guilt were in hisUx^ 

Denzil he judged, in time of need. 

Fit cooasellor for evil deed. 

And thus apart his counsel broke. 

While with a ghastly smile he spoke. 

XI. 
<< 'As, in the pageants of the stage. 
The dead awake in this wild age, 
Mortham— whom all men deemed decreed 
In his own deadly snare to bleed. 
Slain by a bravo, whom, o'er sea. 
He trained to aid in murthering me,— 
Mortham has 'scaped; the eoward shot 

The steed, but harmed the rider nooght' ** 

Here, with an execration iell, 

Bertram leaped up. and paced the eell; 

«« Thine own gray head, or bosom dai^," 

He muttered, « may he surer marit!" 

Then sate, and signed to Edmund, pale 

With terror, to resume his tale. 

*< Wveliffe went on: « Mark with what tlsiMte 

Of wUdered reverie he writes. 
TBI urmn. 

<* * Ruler of Moriham's destiny * 

Though dead, thy victim lives to thee. 

Once had he all that binds to life, 

A lovely child, and lovelier wife; 

YMT^M. ft. — and friendship, were hi* ewm 



Wealth, fiuae. and friendship, w 
Then gaveit the werd, and tbc^ 
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Mnk bcrr be Mji tbee: to fhy liMid 
He yields his bonoars and his land^ 
One boon premiaedt rettoie his ehiid! 
Aad, from bis aative land exiled, 
Mathsm no more returns, to claim 
His lands, his honours, or his name; 
Befoae him this, and firom the slain 
Thoa shak see Mortham rise again.' 

XU. 
** This billet while the baron read* 
His fidterine accents showed his dread; 
He pmaed bis forehead with his falm. 
Then took a scornful tone and calm; 

* Wild as the winds, as billows wild! 
'What wot 1 of his spouse or child ^ 
Hither he brou|;ht a joyous dame, 
Unknown her lineage or her name; 
Her, in some frantic fit, he slew; 
The none and child in fear withdrew. 
Heaven be my witness, wist 1 where 
To find this youth, my kinsman's heir, 
Ungoerdoned, I would give with joy 
The father's arms to fold his boy. 
And Mortham's lands and towers resign 
To the just heir of Mortham's line.' 
Thoa knowest that scarcely e'en hirfear 
Suvpresses Denxil's cynic sneer; 

« Tben happy is thy vassal's part,* 
He said, ' to ease his patron's heart! 
In thine own jailor's watchful care 
Liea Mortham's Just and rightful heir; 
Thy generous with is fully won, 
Redmond O'Neale is Mortham's son.* 

XUl. 
«> Up starting with a frenzied look. 
His elcnched hand the baron shook: 

* Is hell at workP or dost thoa rave. 
Or darest thou palter with me, slave? ' 
Perehanee thou wot'st not, Barnard's towers 
Have racks, of strange and ghastly powers.' 
Densil, who well his safety knew, 
Fimly rejoined, * I tell thee true. 

Thy racks could nve thee but to know 

The proofs, which I^ untortored, show. 

It chanced upon a winter night. 

When early snow made Stanmore white. 

That very night, when first of all 

Bedmond O'Neale saw Rokeby ball. 

It was my goodly lot to gain 

A reliquary and a chain. 

Twisted and chased of massive sold. 

Demand not bow the prize 1 held ! 

It was not given, nor lent, nor sold. 

Gilt tablets to the chain were hung, 

With letters in the Irish tongue. 

1 bid my spoil, for there was need 

That I should leave the land with speed; 

Nor tben I deemed it safe to bear 

On mine own person sems so rare. 

Small heed 1 of the tableU took. 

But since have spelled them by the book. 

When some sojourn in Erin's land 

Of their wild speech had given command* 

But darkling was the sense; the phrase 

And language those of other days. 

Involved of pocpose^ as to foil 

An interloper's prying toiL 

The wordSk bat not the i 

Till fortune gave the 



** * Three dsjs since, was that elae revealed, 
la ThdrsgiU as I Uy ^oneealedy 



And heard at full when Rokeoy*i aaid 
Her uncle's history displayedi 
And now I can interpret well; 
Each syllable the UbIeU telL 
Mark then: fiur Edith was the joy 
Of old O'Neale of Clandc^, 
But from her sire and coonUy fled» 
In secret Mortham's lord to wed. 
O'Neale, his first refeotment o'er, , 
Despatched his son to Greta's shore, 
Enjoining he should make him known 
rUntil his farther will were shown) 
To Edith, but to her alone. 
What of their ill-starred meeting f^. 
Lord Wycliffe knows, and none so welL 

XV. 
" < O'Neale it was, who, in despair. 
Robbed Mortbam of his infimt netr; 
He bred him in their nurture wild. 
And called him murdered Connal's child* 
Soon died the nurse; the dan believed 
What from their chieftain they received* 
His purpose was, that ne'er again 
The boy should cross the Irisb main. 
But, like his mountain sires, enioj 
The woods and waAes of Clanoeboy. 
Tben on the land wild troubles came. 
And stronger chieftains urged a claim. 
And wrested from the pld man's hands 
His native towers, his father*s lands. 
Unable then, amid the strife. 
To guard young Redmond's rights or lifie, 
LAteand reluctant he restores 
The infant to bis native shores. 
With goodly gifts and letters stored. 
With many a deep conjuring word. 
To Mintham and to Rokeb^'s lord. 
Nought knew the clod of Insh earth. 
Who was the ^de, of Redmond's birth; 
But deemed his chieTs commands were laid 
On both, by both to be obeved. 
How he was wounded by the way, 
I need not, and I list not say.' 

XVI. 
<* < A wond'rous tale! and grant ittrae. 
What,' Wycliffe answered, < might 1 do? 
Heaven knows, as willingly as now 
I raise the bonnet from my brow, 
Would 1 my kinsman's manors fair 
Restore to Mortbam or bis heir: 
But Mortbam is distrao^t— O'Neale 
Has drawn for tyranny his steel. 
Malignant to our rightful cause. 
And trained in Rome's delusive laws. 
Mark thee apart!* They whispered long. 
Till Denzil's voice grew bold and strong: 

* My proofs! I never will,' he said, 

* Show mortal man where they are laid. 
Nor hope discovery to foreclose. 

By giving me to feed the crows; 
For I have mates at large, who know 
Where I am wont such tc^s to stow. 
Free me from peril and from band, 
These tablets are at thy command; 
Nor were it hard to form some train, 
To wile old Mortbam o'er the main. 
Then, lunatic's nor papist's hami 
Should rest from thine the goodly land.' 
< I like thy wit,' said Wycliffe, • well; 
But here in hoctsge shalt thou dweD. 
Thy son, unless my purpose err. 
May prose the tnsUer i 
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A leroll to Mortham aihall he bear 
From me, aod fetch these tokent rare. 
Gold ahalt thou have, and that good store. 
And freedom, his commisaion p*er; 
But if his £uth should eha&ce to fail, 
The gibbet frees thee from the jail.' 

XVU. 
** Meshed in the net himself had twined, 
What sobterfo^ conld Denzil find? 
He told me, with reluctant sigh. 
That hidden here the tokens lie; 
Conjared mj swift return and aid. 
By all he scoffed and disobeyed; 
And looked as if the noose were tied, 
And I the priest who left his side. 
This seroh for Morthani, WycUffe gave. 
Whom I must seek by Greta's wav£. 
Or in the hot where chief he hides, 
Wh»*« ThorsgilPs forester resides, 
(Thence chanced it, wandering in the glade. 
That he descried our ambuscade. ) 
I was dismissed as evening fell. 
And reached but now this rocky cell." 
*< Give Oswald's letter."— Bertram read. 
And tore it fiercely, shred by shred: 
" All lies and villany! to blind 
His noble kinsman*s generous mind. 
And train him on from day to day, 
FiU he can take his life away. 
And now, declare thy purpose, youth, 
Kor dare to answer, save the truth; 
If aught I maik of Denzirp art, 
111 tear the secret from thy heart!'* 

xvnL 

** It needs not I renounce, " he said, 

** My tutor and his deadly trade. 

Fixed was my purpose to declare 

To Moriham, Redmond is his heir; 

To tell him in what risk he stands. 

And yield these tokens to his hands. 

Fixed was my purpose to atone. 

Far as I may, the evil done. 

And fixed it rests— if I survive 

This nisht, and leave this cave alive." 

'•AndDenzU?" « Let them ply the rack. 

E'en till his joints and sinews crack! 

If Oswald tear him limb from limb. 

What ruth can Denzil claim from h^m. 

Whose thooffhtless youth he led astrav. 

And damned to this unhallowed wayr 

He schooled roe, faith and vows were vain, 

Mow let my master reap his gain." 

«* True," answered Bertram, << tis his meed; 

There's retribution in the deed. 

But thou-^hou art not for our course, 

Hast fear, hast pity, hast remorse; 

And he with us the gale who braves, 

Must heave such cai^ to the waves. 

Or lag with overloaded prore. 

While barks unburthened reach the shore. * 

XDL 
He paused, and, stretching him at length. 
Seemed to repose his bullqr strength. 
Communing with his secret mind. 
As half he sate, and half reclined. 
One ample hand his forehead pressed. 
And ne was dropped across his breast. 
Th<; shaggy eyebrows deeper came 
Above his eyes of swarthy flame; 
His lip of pride awhile forebore • 
The haughty enrfe till then itworef 



The unaltered fiereeneas of his look 
A shade of daikened sadness took. 
For dailc and sad a presage pressed 
Resistlessly on Bertram's breast, 
And when he spoke, his wonted tooe^ 
So fierce, abrupt, and brief^ was gone. 
His voice was stokdy, low, and deep, 
like distant waves when breezes deep; 
And sorrow mixed with Edmund's fiBW, 
Its low unbroken depth to hear. 

XX. 

<* Edmund, in thy sad tale I find 
The wo that warped my patron's mind; 
Twould wake the fbuntams of the eye 
In other men, but mine are dnr. 
Mortham must never see the fool, 
That sold himself base Wydiffe's tool! 
Yet less from thirst of sordid gain. 
Than to avenge supposed disoain. 
Say, Bertram rues his fiiult; a word, 
Tul now, from Bertram never heard. 
Say, too, that Mortham's lord he praya 
To think but on their former days. 
On Quariana's beach and rock. 
On Cayo's bursting battle-shock. 
On Dairien's sands and deadly dew. 
And on the dart Tlatzeca threw; 
Perchance my patron vet may hear 
More that may erace his comrade's bier. 
My soul hath felt a secret weight, 
A warning of approaching fate; 
A priest had said. Return, repent! 
As well to bid that rock be rent. 
Firm as that flint, I face mine end; 
My heart may burst, but cannot bend. 

XXL 
'* The dawning of my youth, with awe 
And prophecy, the dalesmen saw; 
For over Reuesdale it came, 
As bodeful as their beacon-flame. 
Edmund, thy years were searcelv mine. 
When, coalleneing the clans of Tyne, 
To bring their liest my brand to prove, 
O'er Hexh^im's altar hong my gIove;i 
But Tynedale, nor in tower nor town. 
Held champion meet to take it down. 
My noontioe India may declare; 
Like her fierce sun I fired the air! 
Like him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives, from mine angry eye. 
Panama's maids shall long look pale 
When Risingham inspires the tale; 
Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram's naine. 
And now, my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun! 
No pale gradations quench his ray. 
No twilight dews his wrath allay; 
With disk like battle-target red. 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dies the wide wave with bloody light. 
Then sinks at once — and all is night. 

xxn. 

** Now to thy mission, Edmund. Fly, 
Seek Mortham out, and bid him hie 
To Richmond, where his troops are laidy 
And lead his foroe to Redmond's aid. 
Say, till he reaches E^listone, 
A friend will watch to guard his son. 
Now, fiore thee well; for night draws en. 
And I would }[«st me here alone." 
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Despite his ill-dissembled tear. 

There swam in Edmund's eye a teart 

A tribate to the courage high, 

Whieh itooped not in extremity. 

Bat strove, irregularly great. 

To triumph o'er approaching &te! 

Bertram beheld the dew-drop start. 

It almost touched his iron heart: 

«< I did not think there lived," he said, 

" One who would tear for Bertram shed.** 

He loosened then his baldric's hold, 

A buckle broad of massive gold; 

<> Of all the spoil that paid his pains. 

But this with Risingham remains. 

And thi^ dear Edmund, thou thalt take, 

And wear it lone for Bertram's sake. 

Once more — to Mortham speed amaint 

Farewell! and turn thee not again." 

XXUI. 
The night has yielded to the mora, 
And hr the hours of prime are worn. 
Oswald, who, tiuoe the dawn of day. 
Had cursed his messenger's delay, 
Iniimtient questioned now his tram, 
<* Was Densil's son returned again?" 
It elunced there answered of the crew, 
A menial, who youne Edmund knew: 
" No son of Densil tnis," he said; 
** A peasant boy from Winston glade. 
For song and minstrelsy renowned, 
And knavish pranks, the hamlets round."-* 
— •* Not Uenzil's son!— from Winston vale! 
Then it was false, that specious ule; 
Or, worse— he hath despatched the routh 
To show to Mortham's lord iU truth. 
Fool that I was!— But tis too late,— 
This is the very turn of fcte ! 
The talc, c* true or fidse, relies 
On Denzil's evidence: — He dies!— 
—Ho! provost-martial! instantly 
Lead Denzit to the gallows tree! 
Allow him not a pMting word: 
Short be the shntt, and sure the cord! 
Then let his gocy head appal 
Marauders from the castle wall. 
Lead forth thy guard, that duty done. 
With best despatch to Eglistone.- 
—Basil, tell Wilfrid he must straight 
Attend me at the castle-gate." 

XXIV. 
*< Alas!" the old domestic said, 
And shook his venerable head, 
«• Alas! my lord! foil ill to-day 
May my young master brook the way ! 
The leech has spoke with grave alarm, 
Of unseen hurt, of secret harm, 
Of sorrow lurking at the heart. 
That mars and lets his healing art" 
i— <* Tush, tell not me! — ^Romantic boys 
Fine themselves sick for airy toyfc 
I will fino cure for Wilfrid soon« 
Bid him for Eglistone to bdune. 
And quick- I near the dull death-drum 
Tell Denzil's hour of fate is come." 
He paused with scornful smile, and then 
Besumed his train of thought a^n. 
^ Now comes my fortune's crisis near! 
Entreaty booU not— instant fear. 
Nought else, can bend Matilda's pride^ 
Or win her to be Wilfrid's bride. 
Bat when she sees the scaffold placed. 
With axe and Uoek and headsman graoedf 



And when she deems, that to deny 
Dooms Bedmond and her sire to die. 
She must give way.— Then, were the line 
Of Rokeby once combined with mine, 
1 gain the weather-gage of &te! 
UMortham come, he comes too late. 
While I, allied thus and prepared^ 
Bid him defiance to his beait). 
-^If she prove stubborn, shall I dare 
To drop the axe? — soil! pause we there. 
Mortham still lives— yon youth may teU 
His tale — and Fairfax loves him well; 
Else, wherefore should 1 now delay 
To sweep this Redmond from my way? 
But she to piety perforce 
Must yield.— Without there! Stound to 1 

XXV. 

'Twas bustle in the court below, — 

** Mount, and march forward!"— forth they g9 

Steeds neigh and trample aU around, 

Steel rings, spears rlimmer, tniitipets waid. 

Just then was sung nis parting hymn; 

And Denzil turned his eyeballs dim. 

And scarcely conscious what he sees. 

Follows the horsemen down the Tees, 

And scarcely conscious what he hears, 

The trumpets tinele in his ears. 

O'er the lon^ bridge they're sweeping now. 

The van is hid by green-wood bough; 

But ere the rearward had passed o^, 

Guy Denzil heard and saw no more! 

One stroke, upon the castle bell. 

To Oswald rung his dying knelL 

XXVL 
O for that pendl, erst profuse 
Of chivalry's emblazoned hues, 
That traced, of old, in Woodstock bower. 
The pageant of the leaf and flower. 
And bodied forth the tourn^ high. 
Held for the hand of Emily ! 
Then might I paint the tumult broad. 
That to the crowded abbey flowed. 
And poured, as with an ocean's sound. 
Into the church's ample bound! 
Then might 1 show each varying mien, 
BzulUng, woful, or serene; 
Indifference with his idiot stare. 
And Sympathy with anxious air; 
Paint the dejected cavalier. 
Doubtful, disarmed, and sad of cheer; 
And his proud foe, whose formal eye 
Claimed conquest now and mastery; 
And the brute crowd, whose envious zeal 
Huzzas each turn ot Fortune's wheel, 
And loudest diouts when lowest lie 
Exalted worth, and sUtion hig;h. 
Tet what may such a wish avail? 
'TIS mine to tell an onward tale, 
Hurvring, as best I can, along. 
The hearers and the hasty song; 
Like traveller when approaching home. 
Who sees the diades of evening come. 
And must not now his course delay. 
Or choose the fair, but winding way; 
Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend. 
Where o'er his head the wilding bend. 
To bless the breeze that cools his brow. 
Of snatch a blossom from the bough. 

XXVIL 
The reverend pile lay wUd and wa^, 
PcolMMd, dishonoured, nnd dflfiMed. 
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lliioggfa rtoried Uttieet no more 

In Mftened lia;bt the Mmbeuns poor, 

Gildlii^ the Gotbie Molptare rieh 

Of ahnne, ind momiment, and niehe. 

The wnX farj of the time 

Made sport of Merilegioai erime; 

For dttm Fensdeinn rent 

Altar, and aereen, and ornament. 

And peaaant handa the tomba o'erthrew 

Of Bowes, of Rokeby, and Fits-Hogh. 

And now was seen unwonted aight, 

In holy walla a aeaffold dicht! 

Where onee the prteat, of graee divine. 

Dealt to hia floek the mratio aign. 

There Hood the bloek aisplared, and 

The headaman grim hia hatenet bare; 

And for the word of Hope and Faith, 

Reaoanded load a doom of death. 

Thriee the fieree trumpet's breath w»a heard, 

And echoed thnee the herald'a word, 

Dooosiog, for breaoh of martial laws. 

And treason to the eommona' cause. 

The knight of Rokel^ and O'Neale 

To stoop their heads to bloek and steel. 

The trumpets ikoorished high and shrill. 

Then was a silenoe dead and stiU« 

And silent prayers to heaTen were eaat. 

And stifling aoba were'burating &8t. 

Till from me arowd begun to riae 

Murmura of aorrow or surprise, 

And from the distant aisles there eame 

Deep-muttered threats, with Wreliffe's name. 

XXVUI. 
But Oswald, guarded bjr his band. 
Powerful in evil, waTeo his hand. 
And bade sedition's voice be dead. 
On peril of the murmurer's head. 
Then first his glance sought Rokeby's khight; 
Who gazed on the tremendous sight. 
As calm as if he eame a guest 
To kindred baron's feudal feasts 
As calm as if that trumpet-call 
Were summons to the bannered hall; 
Firm in his loyalty he stood. 
And prompt to seal it with his blood. 
With downcast look drew Oswald nigh,— 
He durst not cope with Rokeby's eye! 
And said, with low and filtering breatfi, 
« Thou know'st the terms of life and death." 
The knight then turned, and sternly smiled; 
" The maiden is mine only child, 
Yet shall my blessing leave her head. 
If with a traitor's aon she wed." 
Thep Redmond spoke: "The life of one 
Might thy maliguty atone. 
On me be flung a double guilt! 
Spare Rokeby^s blood, let mine be spilt!** 
Wycliffe had listened to his suit. 
Bat dread prevailed, and he was mute. 

And now he poors his choice of fear 

I aeeret on Matilda's ear; 

An union formed with me and mine 
Ensures the fiuth of Rokeby's line. 
Conaant, and all this dread array 
like nMning dream shall pass awij; 
Refuse, and, by my duty pressed, 
I Kive the word— thou* know'st the rest** 
Sutilda, still and motionless. 
With tenor heard the dread address, 
Pale as the Aeetod maid who dies 
To hopdan lovea OMitfiae; 
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Then wrung her hands in agonr. 
And round her cast bewildoed ef e. 
Now on the scaffold glanced, and now 
On Wyeliffe's unrelenting brow. 
She veiled her face, and, with a voice 
Scarce audible,—** I make my choice f 
Spare but their lives!— lor aught beside^ 
Let Wilfrid's doom my ftte decide. 
He onee was generous!"— as she spoke, 
Dai* Wyeliffe's joy in triumph broke.— 
** Wilfrid, where loitered ye so late?— 
Why upon Basil rest thy weights- 
Art spdl-bonod by enchanters wand?-' 
Kneel, kneel, ancl take her;rielded hand; 
Thank her with raptures, simple boy ! 
Should tears and trembling speak thy joy?* 
** O hush, my sire! to prayer and tear 
Of mioe thou hast refosed thine ear: 
But now the awful hour draws on. 
When truth must speak in loftier tone.** 

XXX. 
He took Matilda's hand.^— *< Dear maid! 
Couldst thou so injure me," he said, 
** Of thy poor friend so basely deem. 
As blend nim with this barbarous scheme? 
Alas my efforts, made in vain. 
Bright well liave mved this added pain. 
But now, bear witness earth and heaven. 
That ne'er was hope to mortal siven, 
So twisted with the strings of Uie, 
As this— to call Matilda wife! 
1 bid it now for ever part. 
And with the effort bursU my hearL'* 
His feeble frame was worn so low. 
With wounds, with watohin|r, ami with vo^ 
That nature could no more sustain 
The agony of mental pain. 
He kneeled— his lip her hand bad pressed. 
Just then he felt the stem arrest; 
Lower and lower sunk his head,— 
They raised him,— but the life was fled ! 
Then first alarmed, bis nre and train 
Tried every aid, but tried in vain. 
The soul, too soft its ills to bear. 
Had left our mortal hemisphere. 
And sought in better worio, the meed 
To blameless life by heaven decreed. 

XXXI. 
The wretched nre beheld aghast, 
Widk Wilfrid all his projeeU past 
All turned and centered on his son. 
On Wilfrid all — and he was gone, 
** And am I childless now," he said, 
'* Childless, through that relentleas maid! 
A lifetime's arts, in vain essayed^ 
Are bursting on their artist's head! — 
Here lies my Wilfrid dead— and there 
Comes hated Mortham for his heir. 
Eager to knit in happy band 
Witii Rokeby's heiress Redmond's band. 
And shall their triumph soar o'er all 
The schemes deep-laid to work their fellf 
No! — deeds whien prudence might not dsire. 
Appal not vengeance and despair. 
The murderess weeps upon his biei^— 
111 ehange to real that feigned tear! 
They all shall share destruction's shock!— 
Ho! lead the captives to the ttloek!" 
But iU his provost oould divine 
His feelings, and forebore the sign. 
<« Slave! to the block!— or J, or tibey. 
Shall feoe thBjadgmeal-acat tius day !** 
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XXXIL 

The oatnuMt crowd have heard a ■oand^ 
Like hone's hoof on hardened groondi 
Nearer it oame, and jet more near,— 
The Terr death»-men paused to hear. 
Tis In the oharsh-Tard now— the tread 
Hath waked the dweUinr of the dead! 
Fresh sod, and old lepulohral stone, 
Betnm the tramp in wearied tone. 
All tjeg upon the gate-way hons, 
WheQ through the Gothio areh there sprung 
A horseman armed, at headlong speeds- 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his stMd. 
Fire from the flin^ floor was spumed. 
The vaults unwonted clang returned! 
One instant's glanee around he threw. 
From saddle>bow his pistol drew. 
Grim] J determined was his look! 
His chaiiger with the sours he strook— 
All scattered backwaru as he came. 
For all knew Bertram Risingham! 
Three bounds that noble courser ga^e; 
The first has reached the central nave. 
The second cleared the chancel wide. 
The third,— he was at WVcliffe's side. 
Full levelled at the baronS heaiL 
Rung the report-Hhe bullet soea— 
Andto his long account, and last. 
Without a groan dark Oswald past! 
All was so ^oick^ that it might seem 
A flash of lightmng, or a dream. 

xxxnL 

While yet the smoke the deed conceals^ 
Bertram his ready charger wheels; 
But floundered on the paTcment floor 
The steed, and down tne rider bore. 
And bursUng in the headlong sway. 
The fiuthless saddle-giiths gave wi^. 
"Twas while he toiled him to be freed, 
And with the rein to raise the steet^ 
That fifom amasement's iron trance 
All WyclifTe's soldiers waked at once. 
Sword, halbert, musket butt, their blows 
Hailed upon Bertram as he rose: 
A score of pikes, with each a wound. 
Bore down and pinned him to the ground; 
But stiU his stnWlinp; force he rears, 
"Gainst hacking branos and stabbing speart| 
Thrice from assailants shook him free, 
Onee gained his fieet, and twice his knee. 
By tenfold odds oppressed at length, 
Diespite his struggles and his strength. 
He took a hundred mortal wounds, 
As mule as fox 'mon|^ mangling hounds} 
And when he died, his parting groan 
Had more of kmghter than of moan ! 
—They gased, as when a lion dies. 
And hunters scarcely trust their eyes, 
But bend their weapons on the slain. 
Lest the grim king should rouse again ! 
Then blow and insult some renewed. 
And from the trunk the head had hewed. 
But Basil's voice the deed forbade; 
A mantle o'er the corse he lidd:— 
** Fell as he was in act and mind. 
He left no bolder heart behind: 
Then nve him, for a soldier meet, 
A solaier's cloak for winding sheet."— 
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of death and dying pang, 
of tiiimp and bugle claofb 



Banner and ba|^, trump l 

Armed with such powers as well had iwed 

Young Redmond at his utmost need. 

And backed with such a bond of horn 

As might less ample powers enfbraei 

Possessed of every proof and sign 

That gave an heir to Morthaflsf line^ { 

And yielded to a fother's arma 

An image of his Edith's charms,-* 

Mortham is come, to hear and see 

Of this strange mora the history. 

What saw he?— not the churehS flioqr. 

Cumbered with dead and stained with ■oroi 

What heard he ?— not the damoroua SfSwd, 

That shout their gratulatioos loud: 

Redmond he saw and heard alone. 

Clasped him, and sobbed, " My 8on» 07 mb !*• 

XXXV. 

This chanced upon a summer morn. 

When yellow waved the heavy cora; 

But when brown August o'er the land 

Galled forth the rea^s busy band^ 

A gladsome sight the sylvan road 

From Eglistone to Mortluun showed. 

Awhile tne hardy rustic leaves 

The task to bioa and pile the sheaves, 

And maids their sickles fling aside. 

To gaxe on bridegroom and on bride. 

And childhood's wondering group draws nMr^ 

And from the cleaner's handthe ear 

Drops, while she folds them for a prayer 

And blessiog on the lovely pair. 

"Twas then the maid of Rokel^ gave 

Her plighted troth to Redmooo bravef 

And Teesdale can remember yet. 

How Fate to Virtue paid her ddit, 

And, for their troubles, bade thcaoa profe 

A lengthened life of peace and love. 

Time and Tide had thus their away. 
Yielding, like an April day. 
Smiling noon for sullen morrow. 
Years oif joy for hours of sorrow! 

irons TO CAXTO z. 
L On Banaid*! towen, sad Tees'! itream, ficc— P^ lOo. 
•* Barnard castle," saith okd Leland, " standeth 
stately upon Tees." It is founded upon a veiy high 
bank, and its ruins impend over the river, Includ- 
ing within the area a circuit of six acres and up- 
wards. This once magnifioent fortress derives ita 
name from iti founder, Barnard Baliol, the aneea* 
tor of the short and unfortunate dynasty of that 
name, which succeeded to tho Scottish throne un- 
der the patronage of Edward I and Edward lU. 
Baliol's tower, afterwards mentioned in the poem, 
is a round tower of great size, situated at the west- 
en eztremi^ of the building. It bears marks of 
great antiquity, and was remarkable for the cori- 
ous constraction of iu vaulted roof; which has been 
lately greadv injured by the derations of some 
persons to whom the tower has been leased for the 
purpose ofm'dKing patent shot! The prospect from 
the top of Baliol's tower commands a rich and nu^ 
ikificent riew of the wooded valley of the Tees. 

Barnard castle often changed masters during 
the middle ages. Upon the forfeiture of the unfor- 
tunate John Baliol, the first king of Scotland of 
that fomily. Edward I seised this fortress among 
the other English estates of his refraetoiy vassal. 
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It «M lAervardt fated in the 
WanriaE, and in the Staffords of Boekii ^ 
nd WM alto aometiiDet in the ponettioo of the 
bidiopt of Daiham. and sometiiiies io that of the 
OTOwn. Hiefaard 111 is nid to have enlarged and 
ilTCDgthened its fortifieationa, and to have made 
H figr ioawtime his prineipal restdeooe, for tfie 
porpose of bridling and snppreasini; the Lancas- 
trian iaetion in the northern eoonues. From the 
Staffords, Barnard eastle passed, probablr bj 
marriage, into tlie possession of the powerrol Ne- 
villes, earls of Westmoreland, snd bekonged to the 
last representative of that fiimily when he 
with the eari of Northumberland in the il 
eerted insorreetion of tlie twelfth of queen Elizas 
beth. Upon this oeeasion, however, sir Geor^ 
Bowes 01 Sheatlam, who held |reat possessions m 
the neighbourhood, antieipated the two insurgent 
earls, by seizing upon and garrisoning Barnard 
eastle. wlueh he lield out for ten dajs against all 
their nrees, and then surrendered it upon honour- 
able terms. See Sadler's State Papers, vol. u, p. 
930. In a ballad, eontained iu Perey^s Reliques of 
Aneient Poetry, vol. i, the siege is thus 
morated:— 



Then Sir Oeorfe Bawa he itniglitwsy nmt, 

AtUer them tooie tpojle to ma£e: 
TbeM noble erles turned bftck Scune^ 

And aye tliej vowed that km^t to taksu 

That baron he to Ui caotle fled. 

To Barnard eaitle then fled he; 
The utternuwt walleo were eathe to won, 
Tlie erlet have wonne them preoentlie. 

Thenttermooc wallet were lime and briekej 
But thoui^ they wim them toon anone. 

Long ere they won the innermoit wallei. 
For tiiey were cut in rock and atone. 

By the suppression of this rebellion^ and the eon- 
sequent forfeiture of the ewl of Westmoreland, 
Barnard castle reverted to the crown, and was 
sold or leased out to Car, earl of Somerset, the 
guilty and unhappy favourite of James L It was af- 



rards granted to sir Henry Vane the elder, and 
was therefore, in all probability, occupied for the 
parliament, whose interest during the cifil war was 
so keenly espoused by the Vanes. It is now, with 
the other estates of that familv, the proper^ of the 
right honourable earl of Darlington. 

1. 



Unoharpened by revenge and ftar. 
Could e*er diitinguioh hofM*a elanL— P. 191. 
I have had occasion to remariL, in real life, the 
•fleet of keen and fervent anxie^ in giving acote- 
ness to the organs of sense. My gifted friend, Miss 
Joanna fiaillie, whose dramatic works display 
aoeh Intimate acquainUooe with the operations of 
human passion, has not omitted this remarkable 
of 



« JDe Montfnt {•/T Mi guard,) Tii Reaentdts X heard 



Viun the flnt •taar^aae i ^ _„ 

P)r06. How qaifik an ear thou hast 1 
I heard him not. 

ZDe tfMit^ iMfcremtorroMed; and UMent,** 
Sb The morion*! plnmeo hii vinge hidiew 
And the bulTeoat, in ample ^d. 
Mantles hii lbnn*f giganfie monldF-P, 191. 

The use of complete sulu of armour was fidlen 
Into disuse during the civil war, though they were 
atUl worn by leaders of rank and importance^ — 
** In the reign of king James 1,*' says our militaiy 
•Btiquary, " no great alterations were made in 
the article of ddenalve armour, except that tfw 
buir coat, or jerkin, which was originaUy worn ii»> 



der tfie cniraas, now became fre q oe Bl ly a subalft- 
tote for it, it having been fotnid that a good bnS 
leather would of ilKlf resist the stroke of a sword; 
this, however, oidy oceasionallj took place among 
the lightrarmcd cavalry and in&intiy, eompMe 
« armour being still used among the heavy 
horse. Buff coals continued to he worn br tlie 
city trained-bands till within the memory or per* 
sons now living, so that defensive armoor may in 
some measure be mid to have terminated in the 
materials with which it began, that is, th« 
skins of animals or leather. '*--GR08x1t MUiiaty 
AnHqmUfy Lond. llOt, 4io. voL ii, p. 3S5. 

Of the boflT coats which were worn over the 
corslet, several are yet preserved, and eapuin 
Grose has g^ven an encraving of one which was 
used in the time of Chaifes I, by sir Francis Rhodes, 
bart of Balbroogh-hall, Derbyshire. Tbey were 
usually lined with silk or linen, secured before by 
buttons, or by a lace, and often richly decorated 
with gold or silver embroidery. From the follow- 
ing curious account of a dispute respecting a bofF 
coat, between an old roundhead captain and a jus- 
tice of peace, by whom his arras were seized after 
the restoration, we learn that the value and impovw 
tance of this defensive garment were considerable. 
** A party of horse came to my house commanded 
by Mr. Peebles; and he told roe be was come for 
my arms, and that 1 must deliver them. I asked 
him for his order. Be told me had a better order 
than Oliver used to give; and, clapping his hand 
upon his sword hilt, he said that was his order. 1 
told him, if he had none but that k was not snfli- 
eient to take my arms; and then he palled cut hia 
warrant, and Iread it. U was signed by Wentworth 
Armitage, a general warrant to search all persona 
they suspected, and so left the po#er to the sol- 
diers at their pleasure. They came to us at Coal- 
ley-hall, about suD»setting; and I caused a candle 
to be lighted, and conveyed Peebles into the room 
where my arms were. My arms were near the 
kitchen ire; and there they took away fowling- 
pieces, pistols, muskets, carabines, and such like, 
better than 901 Then Mr. Peebles asked me for my 
buff coat; and I told him they had no order to take 
away my apparel. He told me I was not to dispute 
their orders: hot if 1 would not deliver it, he would 
carry me away prisoner, and had me out of doors. 
Yet he let me alone unto the next morning, that I 
must wait upon sir John, at Halifax; and coming be- 
fore him, he threatened me, and said it I did not send 
the coat, for it was too good for roe to keep. I told 
him it was not in his power to demand my apparel; 
and he, growing into a fit, called me rebel and 
traitor, and said if I did not send the coat with all 
speed, he would send me where 1 did not like well 
1 toM him I was no rebel, and he did not well to 
call me so before these soldiers and eentlemen, to 
make me the mack for eveiy one to shoot at Ide- 
parted the room, yet, notwithstanding all the 
threatenings, did not send the coaL But the next 
day he sent John Lyster, the son of Mr. Thomas 
Lyster, of Shipden-hall, for this coat, with a letter 
verbatim thus: * Mr. Hodgson, 1 admire you will 
pUy the child so with me as you have done, in writ- 
ing mch an inconsiderate letter. Let me have the 
bidTcoat sent forthwith, otherwise you shall so hear 
from mens will not very well please you. Iwaanot 
at home when this messenger came; but I had order- 
ed my wife not to deliver it, but if they would take 
it, let them look to it: and he took it away; and one 
or air John** brethrai wore it many years after 
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Thej weaA eaptadn Batt to eompoand with my wife 
•boat it; but I sent vord I would have m^ own 
Mgakn: but he adriaed me to take a prioe for it, and 
nuike no more ado. I mid it waa hard to take mj 
arms and apparel too; I had laid oat a great deal m 
money for Uiem; 1 hoped ther did net mean to de- 
stroy me» by Uking my gooas illegally from me. 
He said he woold make up the matter, if I pleated, 
betwixt as; and, it leems, had brought air John to 
a priee for my eoat. 1 would not have taken 10/. 
for it: he would have given about 4^ ( but FAUtinc 
my reeeipt for the money, he kept both sides, and 
I had never aatisfaotion.*'— i3£emoir« of Captain 
ihdgmin^ Edin. 1806, p. 178. 

4. On hill dark &ee a ■eorching c&ne, 

And toil, had done the work of time, &e<-P. 191. 

In this character I have attempted to sketch one 
of those West Indian adventurers, who, during the 
coarse of the seventeenth century, were popularly 
known by the name of Buccaneers. The successes 
of the English in the predatory incursions upon 
Spanish America, during the reU;n of Elizabeth, 
had never been forgotten^ and irom that period 
downward, the exploits of Drake and Raleigh were 
imitated upon a smaller scale indeed, but with 
equally desperate valour, bv small bands of pirates, 
gathered from all nations, out chiefly French and 
£n|dish. The engrossing policy of the Spaniards 
tended greatly to increase the number of these 
free-booters, from whom their commerce and co- 
Imies suffered, in the issue, dreadful calamity. 
The Windward Islands, which the Spaniards did 
not deem worthy of their own occupation, had been 
nadually settled by adventurers or the French and 
English nations. But Frederic of Toledo, who 
was despatched in 1630, with a powerful fleet 
against tne Dutch, had (urders from the court of 
Madrid to destroy these colonies, whose vicinity 
at ooee offended the pride, and excited thejealous 
■uspidoos of their Spanish neighbours. This or- 
der the Spanish admiral executed with sufficient 
rigour; but the only consequence was, that the 
planters, being rendered desperate by persecution, 
began, under me well-known name ofbuocaneers, 
to eommence a retaliaiUon so horridly savage that 
the perosal makes the i-eader shudder. When thcnr 
earned on their depredatioq^ at sea, they boarded, 
withoot respect to disparity of nomber, every Span- 
ish vessel that came in their way; and, demeaning 
themselves, both in the battle and after the con- 
quest, more like demons than human beings,^ they 
•oceeeded in impressing their enemies with a 
sort of 'superstitious terror, which rendered them 
ineapable of offering effectual resistance. From pi- 
laey at sea they advanced to making| predatory de- 
scents on the Spanish territories, in which they 
displayed the same furious and irresistible valour, 
the same thirst of spoil, and the same brutal inhu^ 
manity to their capuves. The large treasures which 
they aeqaired in their adventures, they^ dissipated 
by the most unbounded licentiousness in gaming, 
womea, wine, and debauchery of eveiy species. 
When their spoils were thus wasted, they entered 
into some new association, and undertook new ad- 
Tentnres. For further particulars coneeming these 
eztraordinarr banditu, the reader may consult 
Raynal, or the common and popular book called 
the History of the Buccaneers. 

J. ■ On Manton heath 

Met, front to front, the nrnks of deaths— P. lOS* 

The well-known and denerate battle of Lod»- 
moor, which terminated so unfortunately 



for the cause of Gharies, oommeneed imder ^mrf 
different aospiees. Prince Rupert had m a rdied 
with an army of 90,000 men for the relief of Totk. 
then besie^ by sir Thomas Fairfax, at the head 
of the parliamentary army, and the earlof Lereoy 
with the Scottish auxiliary forees. fn this be to 
completely succeeded, that he compelled the be- 
siegers to retreat to Marston mool^ » Isw open 
plain, about eight miles distant from the ei^. 
Thither they were followed by the prince, vribo 
had now united to his army the garrison of xockt 
probably not less than ten thousand men strongs 
under the gallant marquis (then eatl> of Newcastle. 
Whiteloeke has recorded, with moob iiDpartiality'» 
the following particulars of this eventful dqr>- 
** The right wing of the parliament was command- 
ed by sir Thomas Fairfax, and conslatedof all fait 
horse, and three regimenUof the ^cots horae; the 
left wing was commanded by the eari of Manchea- 
ter and colonel Cromwell. One body of their foot 
was commanded by lord Fairfiuc, and consisted of 
his foot, and two brigades of the Scots foot for % 
reserve; and the main body of the rest of the foot 
was commanded by general Leven. 

*< The right wing of the prince's army was com- 
manded by the earl of Newcastle, the left wing by 
the prince himself, and the main body by geiMru 
Gonng, sir Charles Lncas, and major-geneiil Pop- 
ter: thus were both sides drawn op into battalia. 

"July Sd, 1644. In this posture both armiea 
fiMed each other, and about seven o'clock in the 
morning the fi^ht bepn betweenthem. The prince, 
parliament's right 
1 them a great wayi 
jucas, and Porter, 
upon the perirament's mainllody. The three ge- 
nerals, giving all for lost, hasted out of the field, 
and many of their soldiers fled, and threw down 
their arms; the king's forces, tooeagerlv following 
them, the riotory, now almost achieved by them, 
was again snatched out of their hands. For colonel 
Cromwell, with the brave regiment of his coun- 
trymen, and sir Thomas Fair&x, having rallied 
some of his horse, fell upon the prince's ripit wing, 
where the «url of Newcastle was, and routed them; 
and the rest of their companions rallyine, they fell 
all together upon the divided bodies of fiupert and 
Goring, and totally dispersed them, and obtained 
a complete victory after three hours fight. 

From this battle and the pursuit some reckon 
were buried 7000 Englishmen; all agree that above 
aOOO of the prince's men were slain in the battle, 
besides those in the chase, and 3000 prisoners ta- 
ken, many of their chief officers, s25 pieces of ord- 
nance, 47 colours, 10,000 arms, two wujons of 
carabines and pistols, ISO barrels of powder, and 
aU their bag and bacgage."— ^At^efocibe's Ms-' 
mmrt, Lond. 168S, foLp. 89. 

Lord Clarendon informs us that the kiin|, pre- 
vious to receiving the true account of the battle, 
had been informed, by an express from Oxford, 
that prince Rupert had not only relieved York, 
but totally defeated the Scots, with many particu- 
lars to cosifirm it, all which was so much believed 
there, that they had made public fires of joy for 
the victory." 
A. Mancktoa snd Mitton toU the newt, 

How troops ofroundhcadi choked ths Onie, 

And many a bonny 8eot, aghast, 

SviuTinghit paMVvy northward, past, 

Cuinnr the day when 



with his left wing, tell on the parliament's right 
wing^ routed them, and pursued them a great wayi 
the uke did general Goring, LucaSj^and Porter, 



r the day when seal or neea 
Fint lured thehr Laky oVr the Tweed^P. Its. 
Monekton and Blitton are villages near the rivar 
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t Tcnr dutant from the Ma of biMle. 
m of the ection were violentfy di»- 



1 at the timet bat the following extraet, from 
uuiDieript hiatoiy of the beroniel house of 
Somerrille, it deeinve as to the flicht of the Seot- 
tidi general, the earl of Leven. Tlie partioolan 
are given b^ the author of the hiitory on the aa- 
thoritj of hit frther, then the repretentatiTe of the 
i^milT. Thit enrioot manutcript hat been pnb- 
Ilthed by eonaent of my noble tnend» the pretent 
lord Somerville. 

« The order of thit great batteU, wherin both 
armies wat neer of ane eqoall nomber, eootitting^ 
to the best ealoolatione, neer to three teore thou- 
sand men apon both tjrdet, I thall not take upon 
me to deseiTTe; albeit, from the dranghtt then ta- 
ken upon the plaee, and information 1 receared 
from thit gen^eman, who being then a Tolnnteer, 
at haying no eommand, had opportunitie and liber- 
tie to rjrde frvm one wing of the armie to the 
other, to yiew all ther leverall tquadront of horte 
and battalliopt of foot how formed, and in what 
manner drawn up, with every other eiroomttanee 
relating to tlie fisht, and that both at to theking't 
armiet and that oithe parliament*!, amongtt whom, 
ontill the engadgment, he went from tutione to 
ttatione to observe ther order and form; but that 
the detoriptione of thit battell, with the various 
toeeett on both tidet at the beginning, with the 
lotse of the royal armie, and the sad effects tliat 
followed that misfortune as to his majestie's inte- 1 
rest, bet been to often dune already by English 
authors, little to our eommendatione, how justly 
I shall not dispute, seeing the truth is, as our 
prineipall general! fled that night neer fourtie 
my lies from the pUoe of the fight, that part of the 
armie where he commanded being totallie routed: 
but it is as true, that mueh of the vietorie is at- 
tributed to the good eoodttct of David Lesselie, 
lievetennentpgenerall of our horse. Cromwell, 
himtelf, Uiat minione of fortune, but the rod of 
God*t wrath, to punith eftirward three rebelliout 
nationa, ditdainml not to take ordera from liim, 
albeit then in the tame oualitie of command for 
the parliament, as beine lievetennent-generall to 
the earl of Bfanohettert horse, whom, with the 
assistance of the Soots hone, haveing routed the 
prince's rieht wing, as he had done that of the 
parlimncnt^ These 



i two commanders of the horse 



upon that wing wisely restrained the great bodies 
or ther horte from persuing these broeken tttmnt, 
but, wheeling to the left-hand, fallt in upon tne 
naked flanks of the prince's main battalion of foot, 
carrying them doune with great violence; nether 
mett ihey with any great resistance uniill they 
oame to the maraues of Newcastle his battallione 
of white coats, wno, first peppering them soundly 
with ther shott, when they came to charge, stoutly 
boor them up with their picks that tliey could not 
enter to break them. Here the parliament's horse 
of that wing rceeaved ther greatest losse, and a 
atop for sometyme putt to ther hoped-for victories 
ana that only hf the stout retittance of thit gallant 
battallione, which eontisted neer of four thousand 
foot,untill at length a Scots regiment of dragoons, 
eommanded by collonell Frizeall, with' other two, 
wat brought to open them upon some hand, which 
at length they di<L when all the ammunitione wat 
spent Having refuted quartert, evecy man fell in 
tiie tame order and rahke wherein he had foughten. 
««Be thit execution wat done, the prince return- 
ed fix>m the pcrtuite of the rij^t wing of the par- 



liament't hone, which he had beaten and follow, 
ed too farre, to the loate of the battell, which eer^ 
tanek, in aU men't opioiont, he might have cary* 
ed , irhe had not been too violent upon the pertniter 
which gave hit enemiet upon the le(i->hand oppor- 
tunitie to ditperte and cut doune bismfiuitrie, whou 
haveing cleared the field of all the standing bodies 
of foot, wer now, with many 
of ther oune, standing ready to rteeave the charae 
of his alhnost spent horses, if he shouTd attempt S, 
which the prince observing, and seeing all lost, he 
retreated to Yorke with two thouaand hone. Not- 
withstanding of this, ther was that ni^t aoeh a 
constematione in the parliamenf armies, that it'a 
believed by most of those that wer there pRaeal, 
that if the prince, haveing so great a body of horse 
inteire, had made ane on fall that night, or the 
ensueing morning be trme, he had carryed the vie* 
torie out of ther hands; for it's certane, by the 
morning's lieht, he had rallycd a body often thou- 
sand men, whereof ther was neer three *iu?^ fand 
galhmt horse. These, with the assistance of the 
toune and garrisoune of Yorke, might have done 
much to have recovered the victory, for the lease 
of this battell in effect lost the king and hia in* 
terest in the three kingdomes. his majestte never 
bemg able eftir this to make head in the narih, 
but lost his garrisons eveir day. 

** At for genmU Letselie, m the beginning ol 
this flight haveing that part of the army quite 
broeken, where he had plaoed himself; by the va- 
lour of the prince, he imagiued, and was eonferm- 
ed by the opinione of othen then upon the piaee 
with him, that the battell was irrecoverably lost» 
seeina; they wer fleeing upon all hands; theirfore 
they hnmblie intreated bis excellence to retcir and 
wait his better fortune; which, without forder ad- 
vyseing, he didj and never drew bridle until he 
came the lenth of Leads, having ridden all that 
nieht with a cloak of drop de berrU about him, 
belonging to thia gentleman of whom I write, then 
in his reUnue, with many other oflicen of good 
Qualitie. It was neer twelve the next day befoiw 
they had the certanety who was master of the field, 
when at length there arryves ane express, sent by 
David Leaselie, to acquaint the general they had 
obtained a most glorious victory, and that the 

?rince, with his broeken troops, was fled from 
orke. This intelligence was somewhat amazeing 
to these gentlemen uiat had been eye witnesaes to 
the disontler of the armie before ther retearing, 
and had then aecompanied the general in his flight, 
who» being much wearyed that evening of the bat- 
tell with ordering his armie, and now quite 
spent with his long journey in the night, had eaa- 
ten himselfe doune upon a bed to rest, when this 
gentleman comeing quyetly into his chamber, he 
awoke, and hastily cries out, * Lievetennent-cul- 



ter. The nenerall, upon the hearing of this, knock* 
ed upon bis breast and wyes, < 1 would to God I 
i dyed upon the i^ace,' and then opens the let- 
ter, which, in a few lines, gave ane account of the 
vietmy, and in the dose pressed his speedy re- 
tume to the armie, which be did the next day, 
being aceompanyed some mvlles back by this gen- 
tleman, who then takes his leave of him, and re- 



ceaved at paitinff many expressions of kyndeneaae, 

uses that he would never be unmyndful 

of hit eare and re^eet towards him^ and in tfaa 



with promitet 1 



roilEBt. 
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end he intreats him to present hit Mnriee to all 
his fciPn'Js and aoqnuntaneet io Scotland. Thei^ 
«fu V- rbc %e'jert*.I wtt forward in his jooney for the 
anoie, «jb thir gentleman did fbr , 

in ur J* r to *>la transportatione fur Seotland, where 
he anyved sex dayea eftir the fight of Meatoone 
Mu'.r, AB i gaire the first tme aaeoant and desorip- 
ttcne of that great battell^ wherein the eoTenantcrs 
Oieo g'diyed soemueh, that tliey impionily hoast* 
chI tiu: Llord had new signally araeared fior his 
caur.e and people, it hein|; ordinary for them, dare- 
in^ the wnoU time of this warre, to attribote the 
greatneaa of their saer.e'x v» the goodness and joa- 
tice of their eaose, rji'jV f^vine Justice trysted them 
with some erOss dlsr^ j'^t'jone, and then yon might 
have heard thi'> ^.t'^rjce fit>m them, <That it 
pleases the Lord V> vi ve nis oane the heaT}'eA end 
of the tree to b'j8\, .^at tlie saints and the people of 
God must ad J v, sufferers while tliey are here 
away, that t'je r jihgnant party was God's rod to 
paniah tlie'a fo'. titer unthankfulnesse, which in the 
end he wiK rart into the fire;* with a thousand 
AhererprefMODS and scripture citations^ profanely 
«nd b!axpt-.emoosiT uttered br them to palliate 
heir villnuie and rebellion.*'— •Memoir]^ of the 
SM!ef-n&t,Kdinb. 1815. 



Witk Ins bartrd 
t Cranw^U 1 
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Cromwell, with hia re|:imentof aairasaiera, had 
I tirineipal share in turning the lale of the day at 
S^rsloiMiioor, which wasequalW matter of tri- 
imph to the independenu, and or grief and heart- 
inraing to the presbyteriaoa and to the Scottish. 
Principal Baittie espresiefl hia dtiMtHfiMtion aa 
followa.-^ 

** rhe independenta aent up one ipAMj to as- 
sure that nil tne ^ory of that night waa theirs; 
and diey and their nugor-general Cromwell had 
done it all there alone: but capUin Stuart ai^er^ 
ward showed the Tanitr and fidsehood of their dia- 
gmeefol relation. Qod gave ua that victoty woo* 
flerfoUy. lliere were three gaaerala on each side, 
Lesley, Fairfax, and Manchester; Rupert, New- 
eaiUe, and King. Within half an hoar and less, all 
six took them to their heeU; this to yoa aione. 

The - ' • 

Che 

his great Inoa; bia lientenantpcrowner, a brave man, 
I fear ahall die, and his son Robert be mutilated 
(it an arm. Lindsay had the greatest hazard of anj^; 
ill It the beginning of the vietoiy waa from David 
Leslev, who before waa much sntpected of evil de* 
■gns: he, with the 8coU and Cromwell's horse, 
having the advantage of the gronnd, did dissipate 
111 bcfora Chcok*'— SoOfe** UtienmdJmrnalt, 
Bdtnb. 1785, 8va ii» d6. 

a. D» 
Of 
Tn 
By GiisonfieU, fbnc ticaeheraus dal0-9». ns. 

In a poem, entitled ** The Lay of the Boed water 
Mioatnsl," Newcastle, 1809, this tale, with many 
others pesuliar to the valley of the Reed, is cona- 
memomtcd:— ** The parlicidars of the traditional 
stotj of PercT Reed of Trou|hend» and the Halls 
of Giraonfiefd^ the author had knm a deaaaodant 
of the fiunily af Reed. Froaa thia aoaonnt it ap- 
that Perdval Reed, esquire, a keeper of 
' - , waa betnycd bjF the lidlu (heMe de- 
te jdsnlmartad Ha'ft) U% \mad at 

17 



• not mv native dalcs^rolsng 
r Percy Redbe the tragie long, 
faMf Ibrwud to hit Mgody fl 



ttsHallT— 9^ 



moaa-troopers of the name of Crosier, who alew 
him at BatinKhope, near tne source of the Reed. 

•* The Halls were, af^ the murder of Perey 
Reed, held in such universal abhorrence and con* 
tempt by the inhabitants of Reedsdale, for their 
coinudly and treachcroua behfiviour, that they 
were obliged to leave the conntry." In another 
passage we are informed that the ghoat of the in* 
inred Dorderer is supposed to haunt the banlcs of 
a brook called the Pnngle. These Reeds of TiDiigl>- 
end were a venr ancient family, as may be con- 
jectured from Uielr deriviuK tnelr surname from 
the river on which th«^ liaa their mansion. An 
epitaph on one of their tombs affirms, that the 
fiunily held their lands of Trooghend, which are 
litoaied on the Reed, nenriy opposite to OueHram, 
fbr the ineredlble 8|iaae of nine hundred years. 

9, And near Ae spot duu gave ne nam^ 
The BKiated BMond of Risinriiamj 
Where Reed npon her maxgm sees 
Sweet Wopdbum't oottagcf and trees. 
Some ancient sculptor*! art has ahown 
An outlaw*! inugpe on the 



the stone.— P. 194. 

Rislngham, upon the river Reed, near the beau, 
tiful hamlet of Woodbora, is an ancient Roman 
stadon. formerly called Uabitancum. Camden 
says, that in his time the popuLir aeeoftnt bore 
that it had been the abode of a deity or giant, called 
Bfagon; and appeals, in support of this tradition, 
as well as to the et>molo||;y of Risingbam, or Rei« 
senham, which signifies, in German, the habita- 
tion of the giants, to two Roman altars taken out 
of the river, inscribed, l>eo M^gwH Cadenotvnu 
About half a mile distant from Risinghnm, upon 
an eminence covered with scattered mreh-treea 
and fragments of rock, there is cut upon a large 
rock, in a'io relievo, a remarkable figure, called 
Robin of Risinghaoi, or Robin of Redesdale. It 
presents a hunter, with his bow raised in one hand, 
and in the other what seems to be a hare. There 
is a quiver at the back of the figure^ and he ia 
dressed in a long coat, or kirtle, coming down to 
the knees, and meeting close, with arirdle bound 
round him. Dr. Horsley, who saw alimonumenta 
of antiquity with Roman eyes, inalines to think 
this ftsure a Roman archer: and certainly the bow 
is rather of tiie ancient size than of that which waa 
so formidable in the hand of the English arohera 
of the middle ages. But the radeneas of the whole 
figure prevents our founding strongly npon mere 
ioaccurMy of proportion. The nopidar tradition 
is that it represents a giant, whose brother re- 
sided at Woodbum, and he himself at Hisingham. 
It adda, that they subsisted by hunting, and diat 
one of them, finding the game become too soarc6 
to support them, poisoned his companion, in 
wliose memoiy the monnment was engraven. 
What strange and tragic circumstance mar be 
concealed under this legend, or whether it is ut* 
teriv apociyphal, it is now impossible to <Uaoover. 

The name of Robin of Redeadale was given to 
one of the Umfravilles, lords of Pkvdhow, and a^ 
terwards to one HilUard, a friend and foUower of 
the kmg-maklng earl of Warwick. This person 
commanded an army of Northamptonshire and 
northern men, who seised on andDebeaded the 
earl of Rivera, fhther to Edward the fi)urth's queen, 
and his sod, air John WtrndTillr Sht ffiOfnatW 
ad annum, 1409. 

- Do than isvcie 



The natates of the baceaneer^P. 194 
like " statutes of the buaoaneecs'* wen in 
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from the tUte of soeietr under which Uiej had 
been formed. Thej chiefiy related, as may readily 
be conjectured, to the diitribation and the inherit- 
ance of their plunder. 

When the expedition was completed, the fund 
of prize-monejr acquired was thrown together, 
each partr taking his oath that he had retained or 
concealed no part of the common stock. If any 
one transgressed in this important particular, the 
punishment was his being set ashore on some de- 
sert key or island, to shitt for himself as he could. 
The owners of the Tesscl had then their share as- 
signed for the expenses of the outfit These were 
generally old pirates, settled at Tobago, Jamaica, 
St Domingo, or some other French and English 
settlement The sumon*f and carpenter's sala- 
ries, with the price ofproyifli ens and ammunition, 
were also defitiyed. Then followed the compen- 
sation due to the maimed and woumled, rated ac- 
cording to the damage they had sustained; as six 
hundred pieces of eight, or six slaves, for the loss 
of an arm or leg, and so in praportion. 

** After this act of justice ana humanity, the re- 
mainder of the booty was divided into as many 
shares as there were buccaneers. The commander 
could only lay claim to a single share, as the rest: 
bat they complimented him with two or three, in 
proportion as he had acquitted himself to their 
satisfaction. When the vessel was not the property 
of the whole company, the person who had fitted 
it out, and fumislwd it with necessary arms and 
ammunition, ^ was entitled to a third of all the 
prizes. Favour had never any influence in the di- 
vision of the booty; for every share was determined 
by lot Instances of such rigid justice as this are 
not easily met with, and thej extended even to 
the dead. Their share was given to the man who 
was known to be their companion when alive, and 
therefore their heir. If the person who had been 
killed had no intimate, his part was sent to his 
relations, when the;jr were known. If there were 
no friends nor relations, it was distributed in cha^ 
rity to the poor and to ohurehes, which were to 
|»ray for the person in whose name tbese benefnc- 
tions were given, the fruits of inhuman but neces- 
sary piraticu plunders.*' — RaynaVt IBttary ofBt*" 
ropean Settlement* in the East and If'ett Indie9, 
by Juttamondj Load, 1776, 8vo. iii, p. 41. 

HOTM TO CAHTO II. 
- the ooune of Tees.— P. 196. 



The view from Barnard castle commands the 
rich and magnificent valley of Tees. Immediately 
adjacent to the river, the banks are very tliickly 
wooded; at a little distance they are more open 
and cultivated; but being interspersed with hedge- 
rows, and with isolated trees of great size and age, 
they still retain the richness of woodland scenerv. 
The river itself flows in a deep trench of solid 
rook, chiefly limestone and marble. The finest 
view of its romantic course is from a handsome 
modem bridge built over the Tees, by the late 
Mr. Morritt of Rokeby. In Leland's time the mai^ 
ble quarries seem to have been of some value. 
« Hard under the alifr by Egleston, is found on 
eche side of Tese verr nir marble, wont to be 
taken up booth by marbelersof Bamardes castelle 
and of Egleston, and partly to have been wrought 
by them, and partly sold unwrought to others/*— 
Aneraiy, Oxford, 176^ 8ro. p. 88. 

S. — Bgfiftone*! gnj mini.— P. 100. 

Tht raina of this abbey, or priory, for Tomer 



calls it the former and Leland the latter, are bea» 
tifally situated upon the angle, formed br a little 
dell eslled ThorsgUl, at its junction with the Teeai 
A good part of the relieioos h*oae is stiU in some 
degree habitable, but the chureh Is in niiba. Eg* 
listone was dedicated to St Mary and St John 
the Bapti&t, and is supposed to have been foande«« 
by Ralph de Multon about the end of Henry the 
second's reign. There were formerly the tombs ol 
the families of Rokebys, Bowes, and Fitshogha. 
3, thei 



Raised by that lepon long iCDOwned, 
WlifQte Todve thnne atsertt their elum. 
Of pious, fkithful, eooquerinf fhme.-'P. 197. 
Olose behind the George inn at Greta-bridge, 
there is a well-preserved Roman encampment, 
surrounded with a triple ditch, lying between the 
river GreU and a brook called the l>itta. The 
four entrances are easily to be discerned. Very 
many Roman allara and monuments have been 
found in the vicinity, most of which are preserved 
at Rokeby by my friend Mr. Morritt Among 
others is a small votive altar, with the inseription 
Lxe. n. TTC. p. T. r. which has been ren«)ered Xa- 
gio. Sexto. Victrix, Pia, FbrtU. FiddU, 
4. < Bofceby's tumsto high.— P. 197. 

This ancient manor long gave name to a family 
by whom it is said to have been possnsed from 
the conquest downward, and who are at differenl 
times distinguished in history. It wns the baron 
of Rokeby who finallv defeated the insurrection of 
the earl of Northumberland, ten^vre Hen, IF, of 
which HoUinshed gives the following account: 

"The king, advertised hereof; caused aereitf 
armie to be assembled, and came fi>rward with th« 
same towards his enemies; but yer the king came 
to Nottingham, sir Thomas (or, as other eopiea 
haue) sir Rafe Rokesbie, shiriff of Yorkesbire, 
assembled the forees of the oonntrie to resist the 
earlc and his power; comming to Grimbauthbrigs, 
beside Knaresborough, there to atop them «be pna- 
sage; but thev returning aside got to Weathet^ie, 
and so to Tadcaster, and finally came forward onto 
Bramham moor, near to Uaizelwood, where they 
chose their ground meet to fight upon, llie ahf- 
riffc was as readie to giue battell as the erle lo 
reoeiue it; and so with a sUodard of St George 
spread, set fieroelie v|K>n the earle, who, mder a 
standard of his owne armes, encountered his ad- 
uersaries with great manhood. There was a sore 
inoounter and cruell conflict betwixt the parties; 
but in the end the victorie fell to the shiriffe. The 
lord Bardolfe was taken, but sore wounded^ so 
that he shortUe after died of the hurts. Aa for the 
earle of Northumberland, he was slain wmigbt; 
so that now the prophecy was fulfiled, which gaue 
an inkling of this his heany hap long before, name- 
lie, 

( Stirps Penithia periet eonfbsa rama.* 
For this earle was the stocke and maine rtiot of 
all that were left aliue, called by the name of Pcr- 
sie; and of manie more hy diners slaughters dis- 
patched. For whose misfortune the people were 
not a little sorrie, making report of the ipenilemaa'a 
valiantnesse, renowne, and honour, and applicinf 
vnto him certeine lamentable verses oat of Ln> 
caioe, saieing, 

« Sed no* nao languls^ nee ttttom vulnem I 
Alfeetae senSs, qasatnm gtttata per oi' 
Om dttcis. qate tnuufizo deUbnua nilo 
Vidimna.^ 

For his head, full of siluer hone I 
upon a stake, was openlie «aiTied« 
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•Ad ftet vpon the bridge of the ttine eitie: in like 
msnner vn» the lord Bardolfe's.*'— ^offin«A6<f « 
Chrftrnda, Lond^ 1808, 4ta iii, 45. 

The Rokebjy or Rokesbj, family eontiiraed to 
be dittingQitbed until the great eivil war* when, 
having embraeed the eaaae of Charles I, they wif- 
fenrd aevetely by fines and eonfiseations. The es- 
tate then passed from its ancient possessors to the 
family ol the Robinsons, from urbom it was pur- 
chased bf the &ther of my valued friend, the pra- 
seiit proprietor. 

5. A item and tone, yet lovely rM^ 

As «^ the fbot or minstrel tioder-P. 197. 

What follows is an attempt to describe the ro- 
mantic glen, or rather ravine, throurit whieh the 
Greta ftttda a pawa^ between Rokevy and Mor- 
than, the former situated upon the left bank of 
(^reta, the latter on the right bank, about half a 
mile nearer to its junction with the Tees. The 
river rans with very great rapidity over a bed of 
solid Tt>ek, broken by manv shelving descents, 
down whicik the stream dashes with great noise 
and impetuosity, rindieating its etymology, which 
bis been derivett from the Gothic, Gridan^ toda- 
moor. The banks partake of the same wild and 
romantie character, being chiefly lofty cliffs of 
limestone rock, whose gray colour contrast! ad- 
mirably with the various trees and shrubs which 
find root among their crericea, as well as with the 
hoe of the ivy, which clings around them in pro- 
fimon, and hangs down from their projections in 
loc^ sweeping tmdrils. At other pointo the rocks 
rive plaee to prectpitous banks of earth, bearing 
brce treea intermixed with copae-wood. In one 
spot the dell, which is elsewhere verr narrow, 
widens for a space to leave room for a dark grovo 
cf yew-trees, intermixed here and there with aged 
pines of unoommon size. Directly opposite to this 
sombre thicket, the cliffs on the other side of the 
Gma are tall, white, and fringed with all kinds of 
deeiduoas shrubs. The whole scenery of this spot 
it so much adapted to the ideas of superttition, 
that it haa acquired the name of Blockula, from 
tbe plaee where the Swedish vilehes were supposed 
to bold their sabbath. The dell, however, has 
mnersiKiona of iU own growth, for it is supposed 
to he haunted by a female spectre, called tho do- 
bie of Mottham. The cause assiened for her ap- 
pearance la a lady's baring been whilom murdered 
» the wood, in evidence of which her blood is 
dwwn upon the stairs of the old tower of Mortham. 
Bot whether she was slain by a jealous husband, 
or by savage banditti, or bv an uncle who coveted 
her estate, or 1^ a rejected lover, are points upon 
which the traditions of Rokeby do not enable Us 
to decide. 

0w What gales are sold on L^laiid*sa]io«ew-P. IM. 

c< Also 1 shall show very briefly what foroe con< 
raiera and witches have in constraining the ele- 
menU enchanted by them or others, that they may 
ezeeol or fidl short of their natural order: premis- 
iag thia, that the extream Und of North Finland 
Mid Lapland was so taught witchcraft fibrmeriy in 
hoatbeniah timeai as if they had learned this curs- 
ed art frtim Zoroaatrcs the Persian; though other 
inhabitanta by the m^-coasts are reported to be 
bewitched with the same madness: for they exer- 
cise thia deviUah ait, of all the arts of the world, 
to admiration; and in this, or other such like 
misahid; they commonly agree. The Finlaiidera 
w«e woal fionMifyr MMM^ thck other erron 



of gentilisroe, to sell winds to merchants that were 
stopped on their coasts by contrary weather; and 
when they had their price, they knit three magi- 
cal knots, not, like to the laws of Cassius, bound up 
with a thong, and they gave them vntu the mer- 
chants; obserring that rule, that when they un- 
loosed the first they should have a good gale of 
wind, when the second a stronger wind, but when 
they untied the third thev should have such croei 
tempests that they should not be able to look out 
of the forecastle to avoid the rocks, nor move a foot 
to pull down the sails, nor stand at the helm to 
govern the ship; and thcv made an unhappy trial 
of the truth of it, who oenied that there was any 
such power in those knots. " — (Mans Magnu9*9 hu^ 
tory of the Qotht, Swedet, and Vandau^ Loud. 
1658, fol. p. 47. 

7. How whittle rash Uda tempests vmx.^P. 108. 

That this is a eeneral superstition is well known 
to all who have oeen on shipH-board, or who have 
conversed with seamen. The most formidable 
whistler that 1 remember to have met with was 
the apparition of a certain Mrs. Leaky, who, about 
1636, resided, we are told, at Mynebead, )n So- 
merset, where her only son drove a considerable 
trade between that port and Waterford, and was 
owner of several vessels. This old gentlewoman 
was of a social disposition, and so acceptable to 
her friends, that they used to say to her and to 
each other, it were pity such an excellent good- 
natured old lady should die; to which she was wont 
to rep^, that whatever pleasure thev might find 
in her company Just now, they would not greatlr 
like to see or converse with her after death, whicli 
nevertheless she was apt to think might happen. 
Accordingly, after her death and funeral, she be* 
gan to appear to various persons by night and by 
noomlny, in her own honse, in the town ami 
fields, at sea and upon shore. So far had she de- 
parted from her former urbanity, that she is re- 
corded to have kicked a doctor of medicine for 
his impolite negligence in omitting to Itand her 
over a style. It was also her humour to appear 
upon the quay, and call for a boat. But especially 
so soon as any of her son's ships approached the 
harbour, **this ghost would appear in the same 
garb and likeness as when she was alive, and, stand- 
ing at the mainmast, would blow with a whistle, 
and though it ^ere never so, great a calm, vet im- 
mediately there would arise a moat dreadfal storm, 
that would break, wreck, and ^wn ship and 
goods. *' When she had thds proceeded unul her 
son had neither credit to freight a vessel, nor could 
have procured men to sail it, she began to attack 
the persons of his family, and actually strangled 
their only child in the cradle. The rest of the story, 
showing how the spectre looked over the shoulder 
of her oauchtcr-in-Iaw while dressing her liair at 
a looking-^ass; and how Mrs. Leaky (he younger 
took courage to address her; and liow the beldam 
despatched her to an Irish prelate, famous for hia 
crimes and misfortunes, to exiiort him to repent- 
ance, and to apprize him that otherwise he would 
be hanged: and how the bishop was satisfied with 
replying, that if ho was bom to be hanged, he 
should not be drowned :~all these, with many 
more particulars, may be found at the end of one 
of John Duaton's publications, called Athcnianism, 
London, 1710, where the tale is engrpsaod undmt 
the title of the Apparition Eridence. 

8. Of Brick's cap and Ebao*s li|^t.-F. t9^ 

'< Thia Ericas* king 9'' Sweden, in his time wm 
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hdd lecond to none in the majgital art: and he 
ivas 80 &miliar with the evil •piriti, whiehhe ex- 
eeedlogly adored, that which way soever he turned 
hit cap, the wind would presently blow that way. 
From this occasion he was called Windy Cap; 
and many men believed that Reenerus, king of 
Denmark, by the conduct of this Erieus, who was 
his nephew, did happily extend his piracy into 
the most remote parts oi the earth, ancl conquered 
many countries and fenced cities by his cunning, 
and at last was his coadjutor; Uiat by the consent 
of the nobles, he should he chosen king of Sweden, 
which continued a long time with him very hap- 
pily, until he died of old age." — Olaua, vS tuptxi^ 
p, 45. 

0. ^The demon-IVigate.— P. 198. 

This is an allusion to a well-known nautical su- 
perstition concerninR a fantastic vessel, called by 
sailors the Flying Dutchman, and supposed to 
be seen about the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope. She is distinguished from earthly vessels 
or bearing a press of sail when all others are una- 
ble, from stress of weather, to show an inch of 
canvass. The cause of her wandering is not alto- 
gether certain; but the general account is, that she 
was originally a vessel loaded with great wealth, 
on boara of which some horrid act ol murder and 
piracy had been committed; that the plague hrok. 
out among the wicked crew who had perpetrated 
the cri^e, and that they sailed in vain from port 
to port, differing, as the price of shelter, the whole 
of their ill-goUen wealth; that they were excluded 
from every hariiour, for fear of the conta^on which 
was devouring them, and that, as a punishment of 
their crimes, tne apparition of the ship still continues 
to haunt thosQ seas in which (he catastrophe took 
place, and is considered by the mariners as the 
worst of all possible omens. 

My late lamented friend. Dr. John Levden, has 
introduced this phenoroemon into his Scenes of 
infono^, imputing, with poetical ingenuity, the 
dreadful juagment to the first ship which oom- 
menccd the suivc trade: 

<* Stout was the thip, fVom Benin*! palmy ihore 
That firtt the frtrirnt of bartered captives bore; • 
Biadimmed with bUMid, the lun with Bhrinking beams 
Beheld her bounding oVr the ocean itreaoM; 
But, ere the moou her silver horns had r^red. 
Amid the crew the speckled plague appeared. 
Faint and despairing; on their watery Dier, 
To every friendly sl^re the sailon steer; 
Repelled from port to port, they sue in rain. 
And track with slow unsteady sail the main. 
Where neVr the bright and buoyant ware ia seen 
To streak with wandering; foam the sea-weeds green. 
Towers the tall mast a lone and leafless tree. 
Still self-impelled amid the waveless sei^ 
Where summer breezes ne*er were heard tP •!»;, 
Kor hovering snow-birds spread Uie downy wing. 
fixed as a rock amid the boundless plain. 



llie fellow stream polluurs the suiniaut n 
Till nur thnmi^h night the funeral flames aspire^ 
As tlie red Ughtninr smites the ghastly pyre. 

Still doomed bv late on weltering hillows rolled, 
Alonr the deep tneir restless courie to hold^ 
Scennng the storm, the shadowy sailors gUMle 
Tlie prow with sails opposed to wind and tide. 
The spectre ship, in livid elimpsing lirht. 
Glares balefial on the shuddering watcn at night, 
tfnblest of (}od and man!— Till time shall end. 
ftt view strange horror to the storm shall lend.** 

10, b y some desert isle or keyw— P. 198. 

What contributed mnch to the secoHty of the 
haccaneers, about the Windward Islands, was the 
Croat number of little islets, called in that country 
fetft. Tliese are small sandy patches, appearing 
[oat above th« lotfaM of the ooean, oovared only 



with a few bnshea and weeds, hut sometimes ttm 
fording siirings of water, and in general mnch fre« 
quenied by turtle. Such little iminhabited spou 
aftbrd the pirates good harbours, either tor rwfiu 
tin^ or for the |>uijpose of ambush; they were oe« 
casiontdly the hiding-plaee of their treaaure, and 
often afforded a shelter to theraselvea. As many of 
the atrocities which they prai^ised on their priaon- 
era were committed in such spots, ibcane are aosne 
of these keys which even now have an indifferent 
repuution among seamen, and where Ihey are with 
diniculty prevailed on to remain ashore at night, 
on account of the visionary terrors incidoit tn 
places which have been thus contaminated. 
11. BcfocethegateofMort]uuastood.~P. 199. 

The castle of Mortham, which Leland term* 
" Mr. Rokesby's place, in ripadicr, scant a quar- 
ter of a mile from Greta bridge, and not a quarter 
of a mile beneath into Tees," is a nictuieaqoe 
tower, surrounded by buildings of different asca, 
now converted into a farm-house andoffioea. The 
battlements of the tower itself are singularly el»- 
pnt, the architect having broken them ait r^jolar 
intervals into different heights; while those at the 
comers of the tower prcgeet into octangnlar tur^ 
rets. I'hey are also ntmi spaee to space eovered 
with stones laid across them, as in modem embra- 
sures, the whole fiuming an uncoaamon and bean* 
tiful effect The surroandins; buildinn are of ■ 
less happy form, beiiu; poiotea into hi^h and steep 
roofs. A wall, with emhrasnres, ineioses the 
southern firont, where a low portal arch affords aa 
entry to what was the castle court. At aome dis- 
tance ia most happily placed, between the ttema 
of two magnificent elms, the monument alluded to 
in the text It is si^d to have been broqgia from 
the ruins of Eglistone priory, and, from the ar- 
moury with which it is richljr carved, nppean to 
have been a tomb of the Fitz-Hugha. 

The situation of Mortham is eminently beauti- 
ful, occupying a high hank, at the bottom of which 
the GreU winds out of the dark,, narrow, and n^ 
mantic ilell, which the text haa attempted to de- 
scribe, and flows onward through a more open 
valley to meet the Tee% about a qnaiter of a mile 
from the castle. Mortham is surroonded bv old 
trees, happily and widely grouped with Mr. Mor- 
ritt's new plantations. 

13. There dig. afid tomb yov preeio«s haan. 
And bid the dead your tveasuie keep.— P. 199, 

If time did not permit the buecaneera to lavish 
away their plunder in their osual dehaoehene^ 
they were wont to hide it, with many superatiiiooa 
solemnities, in the desert islands and keys which 
they frequented, and where much treasnre, whose 
lawless owners perished without reclaiming it, ia 
still supposed to be concealed. The moat cruel of 
mankincT are often the most superatitioes, and 
these pirates are mid to have had reconrae to a 
horrid ritual in order to seeore an unearthly gna^ 
dian to their treasures. Ther killed a negro or 
Spaniard, and buried him with thetreaaureyoelie^ 
ing that his spirit would haunt the spot, and teiri^ 
away all intruders. 1 cannot proditce any othtf 
authority on which this custom is ascribed to them 
tlian that of maritime tradition, which is, however, 
amply sufficient for the purposes of poetry. 
13. The power 

That unsubdued snd lurking lies 
To take the Ibkm by •urpriae.--P. IM. 

All who are conversant with the adminiiteatMni 
of eriminal jufdee moat ramomhcr naa^ oaae 
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tfons in vhieh malefiietors appeir to have eondaet- 
ed thedltelTct with t cpeeies of infatuation, either 
by making unneoeaaaiy confidences respecting 
tneir guilt, or by sodden and ioTolantary allusions 
to eirenmatanees by which it could not fiiil to be 
cxpoaed. A remarkable instance oceonred in the 
eelebratcd case of Eagene Aram. A skeleton be- 
ing found near Knaresboroogh, was supposed, by 
the persona who gathered around the spot, to b« 
the resnuna of one Clarke, who had disappeared 
aome years before, under circumstances leading 
to a saapieion of his having been murdered. One 
Houseman, who had mingled in the crowd, sud- 
denly said, while looking at the skeleton, and hear- 
ing the opioion which was buxxed around, ** That 
is BO mnre Dan Clarke's bone than it is mine!" — 
a sentiment expressed sopoaiiively, and with such 
peculiarity of manner, as to lead all who heard 
him to infer that he must necessarily know where 
the real body had been interred. Accordingly, 
being apprehended, he confessed having assisted 
Eocene Aram to murder Clarke, and to hide his 
body in saint Robert's cave. . It happened to the 
author himself while conversing with a person 
•seuaed of an atrocious crime, for the purpose of 
rendering him professional assisunce upon his 
trial, to hear the prisoner, after the most solemn 
and reiterated protestations that he was guiltless, 
suddenly, and, aa it were, involuntarily, in the 
eourse oif his communications, make such an ad- 
misaioa aa waa altogether incompatible with inoo- 



1^ — ^Braekenbury't dinaal tower.*-Pt ML 
Thia tower has been already mentioned: it is 
situated near the north-eastern extremity of the 
wall which incloses Barnard castle, and is tradi- 
tionally said to have been the prison. By an odd 
coincidence it bears a name which we naturally 
eonneet with imprisonment, from its being that of 
sir Robert Braekenbury, lieutenant of the tower 
of London, under E<lward IV and Richard III. 

U. Noblca and knigbts, to proud of late, 
M«ut fine for freedom and eatatc 

Right heavy ihall his ranMim b^ 
Uidess that maid eompoodd with theei^P. SOL 
After the battle of Marston moor, the earl of 
Neweaatle retired beyond sea in disgust, and many 
of his followers laid down tlieir arms, and made 
the beat composition they could with the commit- 
tees of parliament Fines were imposed upon them 
in proportion to their esutes and degrees of de- 
lioqoeney, and these fines wore often bestowed 
upon aneh persons as had deserved well of the 
commons. In some circumstances it happened that 
the oppressed cavaliers were fain to form family 
allianeea with some powerful person among the 
triumphant party. The whole of sir Robert How- 
ard's excellent comedy of the Committee turns 
■pon the i^ot of Bdr. and Mrs. Day to enrich their 
fiunily, by compelfing Arabella, whose estate was 
under aeonestration, to many their son Abel, as 
the price by which she waa to compound with par^ 
liament for delinquency; that is, for attachment to 
the royal cause. 

VOTES TO cAirro nr. 
1. The Indian, prowling for his prey. 

Who hean the tettlen track hii way.— P. Ml. 
The patience, abstinence, and ineenuity exerted 
by the If oith American Indians, when in pursuit 
dTplcmler orTengeaoce, Is (he most distioguished 



feature in their character; and the activity and ad- 
dress which they display in their retr^^ is equal* 
ly surprising. Adair, whose absurd hypothesis 
and turgid style do not affect the general authen- 
ticity of his anecdotes, has reconfed an instance 
which seems inci'edible. 

" When the Chickasah nation was engaged in a 
former war with the Muskohge, one of their young 
warriors set off against them to revenge the blood 
ol a near relation. — He went through Ote most un- 
frequented and thick parts of the woods, as such 
a dan^^erous enterprise required, till he arrived 
opposite to the cre^t and old beloved town of re- 
fuge, Koosah, which stands high on the eastern 
side of a bold river, about 850 vards broad, that 
runs by the late dangerous Alebahma-fnrt, down 
to the black poisoning Mobille, and so into the 
gulf of Mexico. There he concealed himself under 
cover of the top of a fallen pine-tree, in view of 
the ford of the old trading path, where the enemy 
now and then pass the river in their light poplur 
canoes. All his war store of provisions consiafted 
in three stands of barbicued venison, till he had 
an opportunity to revenge blood, and return home. 
He waited with watchfuluess and patience almost 
three days, when a young man, a woman, and a 
girl, passed a little wide of him about an hour be- 
fore sunset The former he shot down, tomahawk- 
ed the other two, and scalped each of them in a 
trice, in full view of the town. By way of bravado, 
he ahaked the scalps before them, sounded the 
awful death- whoop, and set off along the trading 
path, trusting to his heell, while a great many M 
the enemy ran to their arms, and gave chase. Se- 
ven miles from thence he entered the great blue 
rid^of the Apalahche mountains. About an hour 
before day he nad run over seventy miles of that 
mountainous tract; then, after sleeping two hours 
in a sitting posture, leaning his back against a tree, 
he set off again with fresh speed. As he threw 
away the venison when he found himself pursued 
by the enemy, he was obliged to support UHture 
with such herbs, roots, and nuts, as his sharp eyes, 
with a running^lance, directed him to snatch up 
in his course. Though I often have rode that war- 
path alone, when delay might have proved dan- 
gerous, and with as fine and strong horses as any 
in America, it took me five days to ride from die 
aforesaid Koosah to this sprightly warrior's place 
in the Chickasah country, the disUnoe of 300 com- 
puted mile»( yet he ran it, and gf-4 home safe and 
well at about eleven o'clock of the third day, which 
was only one day and a half and two nighu."— 
Adair*9 Hittory of the American Jndiani, Lond. 
1775, 4to. p. 395. 

S. In Redeadale his youth had heard 

Each art her wily dalesmen dared.—P. 901. 
'* What manner of cattle-stealers they are that 
inhabit these valleys in the marches of both king- 
doms, John Licsley, a Scotchman himself^ aud 
bishop of Ross, will inform you. They sally out 
of their own bottlers in the night, in troops, through 
unfrequented by-ways and many intricate wind- 
ings; all tlie day-time they refi«sh themselves and 
their horses in lurking holes thev had i#tched upon 
before, till they arrive in the dark in those places 
they have a design upon. As soon as they have 
seized upon the booty, they in like manner retuim 
home in the night, through blind ways, and fetch- 
ing many a compass. The more skilful any cap- 
tain is to pass through those wild deserts, crooked 
tomiogs, and deep imeiploes in the thickest mists 
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his reputation it the crenter, and he is loolced apoa 
aa a man of an exoellent head. And the^ are so 
very eanning th«t they seldom have their booty 
taken from them, unless sometimes when, by the 
help of blood-hoands following them exactly upon 
tlie track, they may chance to fidl into the hands 
of their adTersaries; when, beings Uken, they have 
so much persuasive eloquence, and so many smooth 
insinuating words at oomroaod, that if they do not 
move their judges, nay, and even their adversa- 
ries,(notwithstandine the severity of their natures,) 
to have mercy, yet they incite them to admiration 
and compassion. "-^Coimfen** JSriUmnia. 

The inhabitants of the valiies of Ty ne and Reed 
irere, in ancient times, so inordinately addicted 
to these depredations, that in 1564 the incorporated 
merchant-adventurers of Newcastle made a law 
that none bom in these distrieU should be admit- 
ted apprentice. The inhabiunts are stated to be 
so generally addicted to rapine, that no faith should 
be reposed in those proceeding from " such lewde 
and wicked progenitors.** This regulation con- 
tinued to sUnd unrepealed until 1771. A beggar, 
in an old play, describes himself as **bom in 
Redesdale, in Northumberland, tad come of a 
wight-riding surname, called the Robsons, good 
honest men and true, saiw a Utile thifiing fir 
their Uvmgt Ood heip themt*'-^ description whieli 
would have applied to most borderers on both sides. 

Reidswair, tamed for a skirmish to which it nves 
name, is on the very edge of the Carter-fell, which 
divides England from Scotland. The Rooken is a 
place upon Beedwater. Bertram, being described 
as a native of these dales, where the habits of hos- 
tile depredation long survived the union of the 
erowns, may have been, in some de|;ree, prepared 
by education for the exeroise of a similar trade in 
the wars of the buccaneers* 

3. Hiding his fiice. lett Ibemen ipy 

The tparkk of bi* •wmrtby eye/— P. 90S. 

After one of the recent battles, in which the 
Irish rebels were defeated, one of the most active 
leaders was found in a bog, in which he was im- 
mersed up to the shoulders, while his head was 
eononled by an impending ledge of turf. Being 
detected and seized, notwithstanding his precau- 
tion, he becante solicitous to know how his retreat 
had been discovered. **I eaught," answered the 
Sutherland highlander, bv whom he was taken, 
** the sparkle of your eye. ** Those who are accus- 
tomed to mark hares upon their form, usually dis- 
oover them by the same eireitmstanoe. 

4. And tkroatwiyrt with its aauie bdL^P. 202. 
The CAXFAWLA. UlTifolia, grand throatwort, 

or Canterbury befU^ grows in profusion upon the 
beautiful banks of the river Greta, where it divides 
tiie manors of Brigoal and ScargiU, about three 
miles above Grreta-bridge. 

f. Here stood a wretch, prepared to change 
His iours redemption Ibr revenge!— P. 202. 

It is agreed by all the writers upon magic and 
witchcraft, tliat revenge was the most common 
motive for the pretended compact between Satan 
and his vasatls. The ingenuity of Reginald Scot, 
has ver^ happily stated how such an opinion came 
to root itself, not only in the mind ot the public 
and of the judges, but even in that of the poor 
wretches themselves who were aooused of sorcery, 
and were often firm believers in their own power 
and their own guilt. 

<* One aort of iuoh as are said to be witehea, are 



women wfaieh be commonly old, lame, blear-eyed, 
pale, foul, and full of wrinkles; poor, sullen, ae- 
perstitious, or papists, or such as know no religion; 
in whose drowsie minds the devil hath gotten a 
fine seat; so as what mischief, mischance, calamity, 
or slaughter is brought to pass, they are cnsily 
perswaded the same is done by themselves, im- 
printing in their minds an earnest and eraistant 
imagination thereof. These go fi^>m house 

to house, and from door to door, for a not of milk, 
yest, drink, pottage, or some such relief, without 
the which they could hardier live; neither obuio- 
ing for their services or pains, nor yet by their 
art, nor yet at the devil's hands (with whom they 
are said to make « perfect and risible bargain,) 
either beauty, money, promotion, weahh, pleasoru, 
honour, knowledge, learning, or any other benefit 
whatsoever. 

**It falleth.out many time, that neither their 
necessities nor their expectation is anawered or 
served in those places where they beg or borrow, 
but nther their lewdness is by {heir neighboun 
reproved. And farther, in tract of time, the witch 
waxeth odious and tedious to her neighbours, and 
they ajpin are despised and despited of her; so aa 
sometimes she curseth one, and sometimes an- 
other, and that firom the master of the house, his 
wife, children, cattle, tec, to the little pig that 
lieth in the stie. Thus, in process of time, thcnr 
have all displeased her, and she hath wished evil 
luck -unto them all; perhaps with curses and im- 
precations made in form. Doubtless fat length) 
some of her neighbours die or fall sics, or some 
of their children are visited with diseases that vex 
them strangely, as apoplexies, epilepsies, convul- 
sions, hot fevers, worms, kc which, by ignorant 
parents, are supposed to be the vengeance oC 
witches. — i—^ 

^The witch, on the other side, expceting her 
neighbours' mischances, and seeing things some- 
times come to pass aecordinc to lier wishes, eurses, 
and incantations, (for Bodin himself confesses, that 
not above two in a hundred of their witching or wish- 
ings take effeM, ) beinp; called before a justice, by due 
examination of the cireumstances, is driven to see 
her imprecations and desires, and her neighboun' 
harms and losses to concur, and, as it were, to Uke 
effect; and so confesseth that she (as a goddess) hath 
brought such things to pass. Wherein not only- 
she, hut the accuser, and also the justice, are foul- 
ly deceived and abused, as being, through her con- 
Kssioo, and other circumstances, perswaded (to 
the injury of 6od*s glory) that she hath 'done, or 
can do, that which is nropercmly to God himself.'* 
^Scot's Dieanenf of Witchcrafi^ London, 1 655, 
foL pp. 4, 5. 

0. OfmymaniadingontheelowiM . 

Of Calwrley and findlbrd dowiu.«P. 20l 

llie troops of the kin», when they first took the 
field, were as well disciplined as could be expected 
from cireumstances. But as the circumstances of 
Charies became less favourable, and his funds for 
regularly paying his forces decreased, habits oC 
military license prevailed upon them in greater 
excess. Lucy the player, w^o serve<l his master 
during the civil war, broueht out, after the Resto- 
ration, a piece called the Old Troop, in which be 
seems to liave commemorate<l some real iocideota 
which occurred in his miliury career. The namea 
of the officers of the troop, sufficiently express 
their habits. We have Flea-flint, Plunder-miiater- 
general, captain Ferret-fia>m, and quarter-mart«r 
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Ban-drop. Tbeoffioenof thetroopareinleme 
vUk these worthiet, and connWe at their pluoder- 
inr the eountry for a suitable sliare in the plander. 
Afl this was undoubtedly drawn from the life, 
vbieh Lacy had an opportunKy to study. The 
Boral of the whole b eomprebended in a rebuke 
given to the lieutenant, whose disorders in the 
coontiT are said to prejudice the kine's cause 
more than his courage in the field could reoom- 
Tbe piece is by no means void of farcical 



penae* 
hofiuNir. 



Brignal*! woods, and Sea^ll*s, waTO 
ro^rmai "" 



r many a ntter caTe.— P. S04. 

The banks of the Greta, below Rutherford- 
Iwidge, abound in seams of a grayish slate, whieh 
«K wrought in some places to a very great depth 
imder ground, thus forming artificial caveras, 
vhich, when Uie seam has been exhausted, are 
gnulaally hidden by the underwood which grows 
ID profusion upon the romantic banks of the river. 
In times of public confusion, they might be well 
^t p^ to tne purposes of banditti. 

a. wboi Spain waged warftre with our land.^P. 205. 
' Thero was a short war with Spain in 1625-6, 
which will be found to agree prelty well with the 
chronology of the poem. But probably Bertram 
held an opinion veiy common among the maritime 
heroes of the age, that "there was no peace be- 
yond the Line/' The Spanish ^wiriAi coetat were 
eonstantly employed in aggressions upon the trade 
«nd aettlements of the English and French, and 
by their own severities gave room for the system 
tf baccaneeriiw, at first adopted in self-defence and 
retaliation, andafterwards persevered in from habit 
and a thirst of plunder. 

9, <Hir eomiades* •trife.-P. MB. 

The laws of the buccaneers, and their successors 
the pintea, however severe and equitable, were, 
like other laws, often set aside by the stronger 
party. Their quarrels about the division of the 
spoil fill their history, and they as frc<iuently arose 
out of mere frolic, or the tyrannical humour of their 
chicfa. An anecdote of Teach (called Blackbeard) 
shows that their habitual indifference for human 
life extended to their companions as well as their 
enemies and cantives. 

" One night drinking m his cabm with Hands, 
the pilot, and another man. Blackboard, without 
any provocation, privately draws out a small pair 
of piflto^** '^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ under the Uble, which 
beiiur perceived bv the man, he withdrew upon 
deeC living Hanis, the pilot, and the captain to- 
gether. When the pistols were ready, he blew 
out the candles, and cossine his hands, discharged 
them at his company; Hands the master was diot 
through the knee, and lamed for life, the other 
pistol did no execution."— /oAntem's HUtotTf of 
J'iratet^ Lond. 1734, 8vo. vol. i, p. 88. 

Another anectlote of this worthy may be also 
mentioned. "The hero of whom we are writing was 
thorouffhly accomplished this way, and some of his 
frolics of wickedness were so extravagant, as if he 
aimed at making his men believe he was a devil 
incarnate; for one day being at sea, and a litUe 
flushed with «!rink, * Come,' says he, « let us make 
a heU of our own, and try how long we can bear 
•«,' Accordingly be, with two or three others, 
went down into the hold, and, dosing up all the 
hatches, filled several poU fuU of brimstone and 
otber combustible matter, and set it on fire, and 
ao ernliDued Ull they were almost suffocated, when 



some of the men cried out for air. At lensth he 
opened Uie hatches, not a little pleased t£at h* 
held out the longest."— i^i'dl p. 90. 

UL ———my rsngers go 

Kven now to track a milk-white doe^— P. iOO. 
" Immediately after supper, the huntsman 
should go to his master's chamber, and if he serve 
a king, then let him go lo the master of tlie game's 
chamber, to know in what quarter he deiermineth 
to hunt the dav following, that he mav know his 
own ouarter; that done, be may go to bed, to the 
end, tnat he ma^ rise the earlier in the morning, ac- 
cording to the time and season, and according to the 
place where he must hunt; then, when he is up and 
ready, let him drinke a good draaeht, and fetch 
his hound, to make him breake his fast a little; and 
let him not foiget to fill his bottel with good winet 
that done, let him Uke a little vinegar into the 
palme of his hand, and put it in the nostrils of his 
bound, for to make him snuffe, to the end his scent 
may be the perfecter; then let him go to tlie wood. 

When the hunUman perceiveth tliat it is 
time to begin to beat, let him put his hound before 
him, and k^at the outsides of springs or thickets^ 
and if he find an hart or deer that likes him, let 
him mark well whether it be fresh or not, which 
he may know as well by the manner of liis hounfls 
drawing, as also by tlie eye. When he hath 

well considered what manner of hart it may be. 



and hath marked every tiling to judge by, then 
lei him draw till he come to Uie couert where he 
is gone to; and let him harbour him if he can, still 
marking all his tokens, as well by the slot as by the 
entries, foyles, or such-like, lliat done, let him 
plash or brush down suiall twigges, some aloft and 
some below, as the art i<equiretb, and therewithal!, 
whitest his hound is bote, let him beat tlie ouuidei^ 
and make his ring walkes twice or thrice about the 
wood."— TA« JS/oblc Ai't of Venene^ or JSunUng, 
Lond. 1611, 4to. pp. 76, 71, 

11. He mined his charger at he spake, Scc^— P. SO0. 

The last verse of this song is taken from the 
firagment of an old Scottish ballad, of which 1 only 
recollected two verses, when the first edition ct 
ttokeby was published. Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
kindly pointed out to me an entire copy of this 
beautiful song, which seems to express the foitnnea 
of some follower of the Stuart family: 

It was a^ fi»r our rightful king 

That we left fair Seotbmd't strsnd. 
It was a* for oar rightful khue 

That we e^ertaw Irish hmd. 
My dear! 

That we e*er law Irish land. 
Now all is done that man can do» * 

And all is done in vain! 
My lovel my native hmd, adienl 

Por I must cross the main. 
My dear! 

For I most cross the main. 

He tamed him round and rtght about, 

AU on the Irish shore. 
He gave his biidltf-reins a shake, 

With, Adieu for evermore, 
Mydearl 

Adieu for evermore. 
The soldier frae the war returns, 

And the merchant f rse the mam. 
But I hoc parted wi' my love^ 

And ne*er to meet api»9 . 

And ne*er to meet again. 

When day is gone, and night is 

And a* are boon* to sleep. 
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I tusk M Am dMC^ ftr am 
Tfeel«4ai;>icht,anrw««p» 
Mf dear* 

At, Midi 



The IwlMg Might, 
U, The hana ifBaveaswonh.— P. »r. 
The niioi of R«?«iswoitb caHle Mauds in tiie 
Kortb RidSor of Torkihire. about three miles froas 
thetownofKsbiBond, and ad|oiwiif to the vaate 
eaDedtheferestof AHungartfa. It belonged origi- 
MII7 to the powerfbl famUy of Fltshngh, from 
whom it passed to the loids Dnere of the soitth. 
11. . i . VU tw€n m wm 8tanBsa&«»F. «0T. 
This is a frMaent of an bid evom with its pedi- 
ment, soiToanded hj an intignahmfint, npon tlw 
rewf sammit of the waste ridge of Stnnniora, near 
n small hoase of entertainment oaDed the spittnL 
It is called rere-eross, or ree-erasa, of whieh Hol- 
Unshed gives ns tlie following ezplanation>— 

«* At length a peaee was eonduded betwixt tiie 
two kings Toder these conditions, that llaleome 
shoold enjoy that part of Notthomberland which 
Ueth betwixt Twecnl, Camberland, and Stainmore, 
and doo homage to the kinge of England for the 
same. In the midst of Stainmore there shall be a 
erosse set np, with the kinge of Enclend's image 
on the one side» and the kinge of Scotland's on 
the other, to signifie tliat one is march to EngiamL 
and the other to Scotland. This erosse was called 
the roi-crosse, that is, the erosse of the kinge."— 
MoUfuhed, Lond. IKM, 4to. p. 880. 

HoUinshed's sole authority seems to ham 
Boethias. Batitisnotrmprebablethnthis 
may be the true one, althoogh the circnmstanee 
does not ocenr in Wlntoon*s Chronicle^ Thesitn- 
ation of the cross, and the pains taken to defend 
at, seem to indicate that it was intended for a land* 
nark of importance. 

14, — ^— haft thon lodged oor deerf^P. «f. 
The dotr of the ranger, or pricker, was first to 
lodge, or narbonr the deer; i. e. to discover his 
letraat, as described at length in note 10, ami 
to make his report to his prince, or master: 
« BcAie «he Ung I cocM tcpMt to Make, 
Then hvih and peaoe ibr noUe TriscraaM** Hike- 
Mr iiege, I went this monung on mj quest, 
Mr bound did ttieke, and senned to Tcntfom 



Agaar)and Hnhba, spna, H b said, cT the atiC 

eelebnted R^nar Lodhtv^ ivfaded NortL- 

* bringing with them die 




Ofeolbar browne, he beaicth eight and tennc^ 
or •ttrtehr height and long he eeemed theik 
Hii beam ■eemed great, in good proportion M 



eemed great, la good proportion led( 
d and iwnd, wen iiearMneare hbbead. 
d ikyfe twoene Maeke and herrie broonde, 
well fed br aU the tignea 1 ibund. ' 

I had well marked him with the cjre^ 
Ide, to wmteh where he would l/e. 

I I M had wayted full an houie, 
night be at layie and in his boiue^ 



Hii 

Well barred 
He 
He 
• For when 
I ttept aside, 
And when I 

That he might be at layre and in his boiue^ 
I east aboot to harbour him full rare; 
ICyhound by sent did me thereof amnre » ■ 
Then if lie aak what slot or riew I flrand, 
1 laj tin sIbS or view was long' on gnmndi 
The toes were great, the Jo|mt bones round and short, 
The shinne bones luge, the dew-^lawt elooe in port: 
,8hort lojnted was he, iiollow>A>oted eke, 
jAd bait to hunt as any man can seeke.** 

TheJtt^ rengriCf nt saprs, p. M. 

«ons TO GAxm ir. 

1. When Dcnmarfc^s raten soared en Ugh, 
Triumphant through Northumbrian sky. 
Till, horering near, her fatal eroak 
Bade RegedTBritons dread the yokc^P. 107. 
About the year of God 806, the Danes, under 
their celebrated leaders Ingoar (more properljl 



^ ^ magical si^ 

ard, 80 often moitioned in poetry, eaOed rmjem, 
or rannfon, from iu bearing the igm« of a mvnm: 

Wraoght bj the sisters of the Daalih Unc 
Of fhSsM iTar in a miitnight hear; ^^ 
While the siek maen, at their encksnsed SBB# 
Wravt in pole tempcM, labow^ thin* *e sliafc. 
The i lf mnn s of de su u cu i m then, thry aay. 
Were all abroad; and, minng with the wioT 
Their haldU power, the siaeen ever auar. 
**9kak0, stanfani, shake this hm an en? tbsa* 

Hb w nas n cnrf jraUsTa JtfntL 

The Danea renewed and eatenied Ihcfr inear- 
lions, and bqnm to colonise, establiskiaw n UmI 
of capital nt Toik, from wUch tfa^ snrnnd tiKiv 
eo n qn es tsandincnwionsinefetydi weti nn. Slam- 
BBore, which diTidea the munntoina of WeatoHi^ 
hmd and Comberinnd, wns probably ihs bonndwv 
ofthe Danish kiavdom in that direction. Thedin- 
trict to the west, knows in aneieni British hlstmy 
b? the name of Reged, had aeeer been eonqoered I7 
the Saaons, and continued to "«*'*M*'" a prcenrions 
independence, until it was ceded to Mal«>lm, fcinr 
of Scots, hj William the Conqoerer, prahaUy en 
account of its similarity in laoeoage and nmnnera 
to the neighbouring British kingdom of Strath 
Clyde. 

ITpon the extent aikd duration of the Danish oo» 
Tereignty in Nocthumberiand, Ube curious may 
consult the irarious authoritiesqnoted in the Qctla 
ei Ve9$igia Jkmtrum extra Aamam^ voL ii^ p. 
40. The nuMt powerful of their Northumhrinn 
lenders seems to haTe been Ivar, cidled, from the 
extent of his conquests, Widfaad^ that is, Ths 
Strider. 

S. Where Tees in tumult leares his souiee. 

Thundering o*er CsMnm and High-Foree.— P. left. 
The Tees rises about the skirts <tf Crossfell^ 
and foils over the cataraeU named in the text be- 
fore it leaves the mountains whicli divide the 
North Ridiiw from Cumberiand Itigh-foeee is 
seventy-five feet in height. 

S. Beneath the shade the nanhmen eane, 
Fixed on eseh vale a Runie name.— P, jSf. 
The heathen Danes have left several traces of 
their religion in the upper part of Teeadale. Bal- 
der-Garth, which derives its name from the unfoi^- 
tunate son of Odin, is a tract of waste land on the 
very ndn of SUnmore« and a brook, which frUs 
into the Tees near Barnard castle, is named aftes 
the same deity. A field unon the banks of the Tees 
is also termed Woden-Croft, fttMn the sqpreme 
deity of the Bdda. Thorsgill, of which a descrin- 
tioo is attempted in Stanaa 11, is a beantiltil little 
brook and dell, nioning up behind the ruins of 
Eglistone Abbey. Thorwas the Hercules of the 
Scaodinavian mythology, a dreaded giant-queller, 
and in that capacity the champion of the gods and 
the defender of Asgard, the northern Ulympns, 
against the frequent attacks of the inhabitants of 
Jotunheim. There is an old poem in the Edda of 
S»mund, called the song of Thrym, which ttims 
upon the loss and recovery of the mace, or hmn- 
mer, which was Thor's principal weapon, and on 
which much of his power seems to have depended. 
It mav be read to great advantage io a versio;* 
equally spirited ana literal, among the Bfiseella- 
neons Translations and Poems of the Honoarhblc 
William Herbert 
4. Who has not heard how brave OTTcale 
In Knglbh bbmd imbnicd his steeL— F. SOi. 
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The O^eale here meant, for more than one 
WBeeeded to the chieftainibip chmog the reign of 
Elisabeth, was Huxh, the mndaon of Con O' 
Keale, eallcd Con*Bae«>, or the Lame. Hit father, 
Matthew O'Kellj, wet illMntimate, and, being the 
aon 6f a blaclnmith's wife, waa uaually ealled 
Matthew the Blaekamiih. His lather, uevertheleaa* 
deatined hit anceeaaion to him; and he waa created, 
hj Elisabeth, baron of Dongannon. Upon the 
death of Con-Bwco, diia Mattliew waa slain bj 
bia brother. Hugh narrowl j eacaped the mroe fiite, 
and w»a protected Uj the Rngliah. Shane O'Neale, 
bis ttnde, called Shane-Dymaa, waa aacoeeded by 
Toriourii Lvnogh O'Neale; after whoae death, 
Hogb, having aaanroed the ohieftainahip, beeame 
■early aa formidable to the English aa any by whom 
it had been poaaeaaed. He rebelled repeatedly, 
and as often made anbmiaaiona, of which it waa 
oaoally a aoadition thai he ahould not any lonoer 
aaaonae the title of Olfeale; in lieu of which he 
waa erested earl of Tyrone. But this condition he 
never observed longer than anttl the preasore of 
aaperior foroe waa withdrawn. Hia baiBing the 
nUnnt tail of Eaaex in the field, and over-reach- 
fa^ him iaa treaty, waa the induction to that no- 
bleman*a tragedy. Lord Mountjoy aucceeded in 
inoHy antoogating O'Neale: but it waa not tiU the 
aoeceaaion of Jamea, to whom he made peraonal 



Bobmiaaion, and waa received with eivility atcourL 
Vet, according to Morriaon, " no respect to him 
could eontadne many weoroen in thoae parts, who 
had lost hnabands and chihlren in the Irish warrea, 
finom flinging durt and stones at the earle aa he 
paaaed, and from reuUing him with bittor worda; 
yea, when the earle had been at court, and there 



obtaining hia majeaty*s direction for his pardon 
and perKnrmance of all conditiona promised him 
by the lar«l Moontjoy, was about September tore- 
tome, heedorat not passe by those parts without 
direction to the sheriftea, to conuay him with 
traopea of horse from place to jilaee, till he was 
salely Imbarfced and pot to sea for Irehmd."— iie^- 
acrary, p* iVn. 
S. B«t diier axoae bis victor pride, 
When thM bcave manbal fcught and dsiML— P. 900. 

The chief victory which Tyrone obtained over 
the English waa in a battle fought near Blackwater, 
while he beait^^ a fort garriaoned b^ the Engliah, 
which commanded the pasaea into his coontiy. 

** The captaine and hia few wardera did with 
no lesa coarage aufTer hunger, and, having eaten 
the few horaea they had, li^ vpon hearbea grow- 
ing in the ditchea and wals, aoffering all extreroi- 
tiea, titt tlie lord-lieutenant, in the moneth of Ad- 
gost, aent air Henry ^gnal, marahall of Ireland, 
with the moat choice companiea of footo and horse 
troopes of the Engliah army, to victual thia fort, 
and to raiae the rebela' aiege. When the Engliah 
entered the pbice and thieke woods beyond Ar- 
ma^, on the eaat aide, Tvrone (with all the rcbela 
aaaerobled to him) pricked forward with rage, 
enny, and aettled rancour agaioat the marshal, aa- 
myM the English, and turning his full foroe 
against the marshaH's person, had the suocesse to 
kill him vnliantly fighting among the thickest of 
the cebela. Whereupon the English being dis- 
mayed with hia death, the rebela obuined a great 
victory aninat them. I terme it great, atnce the 
English, nrom their firat arriuaU in that kingdoroe, 
neoer bad receiued ao creat an ouerthrow aa thia, 
commooly called the defeat of Blackwater; thir^ 
teene ndiant captainea and 1500 common aouldiers 



(whereof many were of the old companiea which 
had aemed in Britanny vnder generall Norreja) 
were abiu in the field. The yielding of the fort oi 
Blackwater followed this disaster, when the a»* 
saulted guard mw no hope of relief; but especially 
vpon messasea aent to capUine Williama. from 
our broken foreea, retired to Armagh, profeaaing 
that ail their aafety depended vpon hia yielding 
the fort Into the hands of Tyrone, without which 
danger captain Williams professed that no want or 
miserie should have induced him thereunto."—" 
Fynet MorytonU tdnerary^ London, 1617, fol. 
part ii. p. 24. 

Tyrone is said to have entertained a peraonal 
animosity against the knight^marshal, sir Henry 
Bagnal, whom he accuaed of deuining the letters 
which he aent to queen Elisabeth, explanatonr ot 
hia conduct, and offering terms of submission. The 
river, called by the Enriish Blackwater, ia termed, 
in Irish, Avon-Duff*, wEich has the mme significa- 
tion. Both naroea are mentioned by Spenaer in his 
"Marriage of tlie Thamea and the Medway.** 
But I underatond that hia veraea relate not to the 
Blackwater of Ulater, but to a river of the aame 
name in the aouth of Ireland: — 

Swift Avon-Dnir, which of die g-ai rBAm^ 



6. The lanift be to gieat 0*Neale.-P. SM. 

^*Eudox. What ia thia which you call taoiaC 
andtanistry^ These be names and terma never 
heard of nor known to ua. 

** Iren, It Is a custome amongst all the Irish, 
that, presently after the death of one of their chiefe 
lords or captainea, they doe preaently aaaemble 
theroaelvea to a place generally appointed and 
knowne unto them, to choose another m bis stead, 
where they doe nominate and elect, for the most 
part, not the eldest aonne, nor any olf the children 
of the lord deceaaed, but the next to him in blood, 
that is the eldest and worthiest, aa commonly the 
next brother unto him, if he have any, or the next 
cousin, or so forth, as any is elder in that kindred 
or aept; and then next to htm doe they chooae the 
ne;ct of the blood to be taniat, who shall next aoc- 
ceed him in the aaid captainry^ if he live thereunto. 

*< Eudox, Do they not oae any ceremony in this 
election, for sU barbarous nationa are commonly 
great obaervera of ceremoniea and aoperatitions 
ritea? 

*IreiL They oae to pbuse him that ahall be their 
captaine upon a stone, alwaya reaerved to that 
purpoae, and placed commonly upon a hill. In 
aome of which I have aeen formed and engraven a 
foot, which they aay was the measure of their first 
capuine'sfoot; whereupon bee standing, reoeivea an 
oath to preserve all the auncient former ooatomea 
of the coontrey Inviolable, and to deliver up the 
anceeaaion peaceably to hia taniat, and then hath a 
wand delivered unto him by aome whose proper 
office that ia; after which, deacending from the 
atone, he tomcth himaelf round, thrice forwarda 
and thrice backwarda. 

" Eudox. But how ia the taniat choaen> 

'* iren, T\wss my he setteth but one foot upon 
the stone, and receiveth the like oath that the 
captaine did." — SpenterU View of the State ofHre^ 
landf apod Work; Load. 1805, 8va voL viii, p. 
306. 

The tanist, therefore, of O'Neale, waa the heir 
apparent of hia power. Thia kind of anceeaaion 
appeara alao to have regulated, in very remote 
tunea, the sneoessiou to the crown of SsotlaiML U 
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would have been impnideiit, if not iraposnble, to 
have asterted « minor's right of raeeeuion in those 
•tormy dajs. when the principles of poUoj were 
nrnmed np in mj friend Mr. Wordsworth's lines: 



- the good old rale 
Sofllcetli them: the timple plsn. 
That diej ihoula take who have the power. 
And thej ihouU keep who cmi. 

T. Hii phdsod hair in elf-loeki tpreadf 8ce.~F. MB. 
1 There is here an attempt to describe the ancient 
Irish dress, of which a poet of queen Elizabeth's 
day has given us the following particulars: 

I merrailde in mj mynde^ 

sad thereupon did mase. 
To tee a bride of hesTcnlie hewc 

an ouriie ftx« to ehase. 
This bnde it is the 



the bridegroom is the 
With writhed glibbes, like wieked ipirits^ 

with TiMge nmgh uid •teame; 
With teuUet nfion their poakic, 

initead of drill eappei: 
With spean in bend, and twordet hj tides, 

to beare of after clappes; 
With jackettet king and laige 

wliieh riirottd rimpUeitie^ 
Though a|»itftiU dartea whieh they do bean 

importe iniquitie. 
Their thirtes be rvrj •trange, 

not reaching past the thie; 
With pleatea on pleatea thei pleated are 

as thieke aa pleatea mar lye. 
Whose aleavei nang tndlung donne, 

almost unto the «hoe; 
And with a mantell eommonlia 

the Irish karae do goe. 
Kow some amangat the reSte 

doe use another weede; 
A eoate, I meaD«>, of strange deriae^ 

which Ikneie lint did breade. 
His skirca be very shorte, 

with pleatea set thick about. 
And Insh tniuzea moe to put 

dbfir atraage protaetoura out 
Derrick** Image •fIreUnuL apud Semtre"* TraeU. 
Lend. U09, ^ ToL i, p. M5. 
Some enrious wooden enmvings aceompany 
this poem, from which it woidd seem that the an- 
cient Irish dress was fthe bonnet excepted) veiy 
■imilar to that of the Scottish bighlanders. The 
want of a co?eriD|[ on the head was supplied bj 
the mode of plaiUng and arranging their hair, 
vhich was called the gUbbe, These slihbes, aa> 
nording to Snenser, were fit masks for a thief, 
aince, when ne wished to di^fuise himself, he 
eoold either cut it off entirely, or so pull it over 
his eyes as to render it very hard to recognize him. 
This, however, is nothing to the reprobation with 
vhich the same poet regards that favourite part ot 
the Irish dress, the mantle.-— 

'* It is a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for 
• rebel, and an a^ doke for a thiefe. First, the 
outlaw being for his many crimes and vUlanyes ban- 
ished from the townes and bouses of honest men, 
and wandering; in waste places fiur firom dancer of 
Uw, maketh nis mantle liis house, and under it 
eovereth himself from the wrath of heaven, from 
the offence of the earth, and from the sight of men. 
When itraineth, it is his penthouse; when it blow, 
cth, it is his tent; when it frcezeth, it is his taber- 
naele. In sommer he can wear it loose, in winter 
lie can wrap it close; at all times he can use it; 
never lieavy, never cumbersome. Likewise for a 
rebel it is as serviceable: fbr in his warre that be 
maketh, (if at least it deserve the name of wane,) 
vhen he still flyeth from his foe, and lurketh in the 



f convenienuy oo coeir errano; ana wnen au 
ver, he can m his mantle passe through any 
n or company, being close hooded over hn 
d, as he useth, from knowledge of any to whom 



Is and straite paasaees, waitanj^ for ad< 
is hit bed» j^ and almost hit hooie- 



hold stuff. For the wood is his boose against nfl 
wcathersu and his mantle is his couch to sleep in. 
Therein he wraiipeth himself roundc, and coucheth 
himselfe itrongiy against the gnats, which, in that 
country, doe more annoy the naked rebels while 
they keep the woods, anil doe more sharply wound 
them, titan all their enemy's swords or spears, 
which can seldom come nigh them: yea, and often- 
times their mantle serveth them when they are 
neere driven, being wn^ about their left arme, 
instead of a Uiget, for it is hard to cut tbroi^ 
with a sword: besides it is light to beare, light to 
throw away, and being (as they commonly arej na- 
ked, it is to them all in all. LssUy, for a thiefe, it 
is so handsome as it may seem it was first invented 
for him, for under it he may cleanly convey any 
fit pillage that cometh handsomely in his way, and 
when he goeth abroad in the night in free-booting, 
it is his best and surest friend: for lying, as they ol- 
ten do, two or three nights together abroad to watch 
for their booty, with that they can prettily shroud 
themselves under a bush or a bankside till ther 
may conveniently do their errand; and when all 
is ovej 
town 
head, 

he is indangered. Besides this,^he, or any man 
els that is (fisposed to mischief or rillany, may, 
under his mantle, goe pririlv armed witbtoot sna- 
picion of any, carry his head-pieee, his skean, or 

Sistol, if he please, to be always in readinesa.** 
'Jtenier*t View of the State of Jrdand, apod Werke^ 
ut supra, viii, 367. 

The javelins, or darts, of the Irish, which they 
threw with great dexterity, appear, from one of 
the prints already mentioned, to have been about 
four feet long, with a strong steel head and thick 
knotted shaft. 
8. With wild maJCMtie port and tone. 

Like envoy ofaome bariiarons throne^^P. aOfl, 
The Irish chiefs, in their intercourse with the 
English, and with each other, were wont to aaauroe 
the language and style of independent royalty. 
Morrison Iws preserved a summons from Tyrone 
to a neighbouring chieftain, which runs in the fol- 
lowing terms: — 

O'Neale comroeodeth him unto yon, Morisb 

'" in God's 

for your 
_ 0*Neale 
will spend to see you ri|;hted in all your af&iires^ 
and Will help you. And if you come not at O'Neale 
betwixt this and to>morrow at twelve of the doke, 
and take his part, 0*Neale is not beholding to you, 
and will doe to the uttermost of his power to over- 
throw vou if you come not to him at furthest by 
Sattnrtlay noone. From Knocke Dumayne in Ca^ 
rie, the iourth of February, 1599. 

** O'Neale reqnesteth you to come to speake with 
him, and doth glue his word that you shall reeeive 
no harme, neither in comming nor going from him, 
whether you be friend or not, and bring with you, 
to O'Neale, Gemt Fitzgerald. 

*« Subscribed O'Neale.** 
Nor did the royalty of O'Neale consist in worda 
alone. Sir John Harrington paid him a visit at the 
time of his truce with Essex, and after mentioning 
*< his fern Uble, and fttm forms, spread onder the 
stately canopy of heaven," he notices what const! 
tutes the real power of every monarch, the love, 
namely, and allegiance of his subiects. *• Mis fpianl. 



-*u'^eaie comroeoaein mm nnio you, jki< 
Fitz Thomas: O'Neale recjuesteth you, in C 
name, to take part with him, and fight for 
coDsoienoe and right; and in so doing, 0*^ 



for the moat part, were 



boys without 
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«lurU{ who In the frott wade at fiuniliarly through 
riven u wtAer-tpanieli. With what oharm mieh 
» mauter makes them love him, 1 know not, hut if 
he hid come, they eome; if go, they do ro; if he ny 
^o thit, they do it "-^vgrn indium. Loud. 1784, 
Svo. ToL i, p. 351. 

9. Hk fbttaMkther was lut goidb— F. 909. 

There was no tie more sacred aroone the Irish, 
than that which connected the foster-fatner, as well 
as the narae herself, with the child they brought ap. 

** Foater-&thers spend mach more time, mone^, 
and affeetion on their foster-children than their 
own, and in return take from them clothes, money for 
their several professions, and arms, and even for 
any vicious purposes; fortunes and cattle, not so 
moeh by a euim of right as by extortion; and thev 
will even earry those things off" as plunder. All 
who have been niu'sed by the same person preserve 
a ereater mutual lUTeetion and confidence in each 
other than if the^ were natural brothers, whom ihey 
will even hate for the sake of these. When chid by 
their parents, they fly to their foster-fathers, who 
frequently encourage them to make open war on 
their narenta, train them np to every excess of 
wickedness, and make them most abandoned mis- 
cpcanta: as, on the other hand, the nurses make 
the yoons women, whom they brinp; up tor every 
cxeeaa. if a foster-child is sick, it is incredible how 
aoon the nurses bear of it, however distant, and 
with what solicitude they attend it by day and 
mghL" — Oiraltbu Coai^nnutf, quoted by Camden, 
iv, 368. 

This enstom, like many other Irish usages, pre- 
^led till of late in the Scottish highlands, and 
was cherished by the chiefs as an easy mode of 
extending their influence and connection; and even 
In the lowlands, during the last century, the con- 
nection between the nurse and foster-child was 
addom dissolved hut by the death of one party, 
10 . Great Nial of the pledges nine.— P. 300. 

Neill Naiehvallach, or of the nine hostages, is 
said to have been monarch of all Ireland, during 
the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. He exercised a predatory- warfare on the 
eoaata of England and or Bretagne, or Armoriea; 
and from the latter country brott^hl off the cele- 
brated saint Patrick, a youth oT sixteen, among 
other captives, whom he transported to IrelanaT 
Neal derived his epithet from nine nations, or 
tribes whom he held under his subjection, and 
from whom he took hostages. From one of Seal's 
aons were derived the kinel-eoguin, or race of 
Tyrone, which afforded monarohs both to Ireland 
and to Ulster. Neill (acconlioa; to O' Flaherty's 
Qgygia) was killed by a poisoned arrow, in one of 
hia descenU on the coast of Bretagne. 

11. Shane-Dymas wUd ■>■ ■ P. SOO. 
Thia Shane-Dymas, or John the Wanton, held 
the title and power of O'Neale in the earlier part 
of Clixabeth's reign, against whom he rebelled re- 
peatedly. 

*' This chiefUin is handed down to us as the 
most proud and profligate man on earth. He was 
immoderately addicted to women and wine. He 
is said to have had 400 tuna of wine at once in his 
eellar at Dandram, btit usquebaugh was his &- 
Tourite liquor. He spared neither age nor condi- 
tion of the fair sex. Altlio' so illiterate that he 
could not write, he was not destitute of address; 
his onderstanding was stron^» and his courage 



1000 horse for the field. He claimed aaperiority 
over all the lords of Ulster, and called himself kii^ 
thereof. When commissioners were sent to treat 
with him, he said, < That, tho'the queen were his 
sovereign lady, he never made peace with her 6ul 
at her lodgings that she had made a wise eari of 
Maeartymore, but that he kept as good a man aa 
he; tliat he cared not for so mean a title as earl{ 
that his blood and power were better than the best; 
that his ancestors were kings of Ulster; and that 
he would give place to none.' His kinsman, the 
earl of KUdare, having persuaded him of the folly 
of contending with the crown of England, he re- 
solved to attend the queen, bat in a stvle Sttite«f to 
his princely dignity. He appeared in London with 
a magnificent train of Irish galloglasses, arrayed 
in the richest habilimenU of their country, their 
heads bare, their hair flowing on their shoulders, 
with their long and open sleeves dyed with saffron. 
Thus dressed, and sureharged with militanr har- 
ness, and armed with battle-axes, they afTordcd an 
astonishing spectacle to the citizens, who regarded 
them as the intruders of some very distant pait of 
the globe. But at court his versatility now pre- 
vailed, his title to the sovereigntr of Tyrone was 
pleaded from English laws and Irish institutions, 



and his alle^tions were so specious, that the qi 
dismissed him with presents and assurtnces of &- 
voor. In England this transaction was looked upon 
aa the humiliation of a repenting rebel; in Tyrone 
it was considered as a treaty of peace between two 
potenutes."— Comdbi's JSrUanniaj by Qvugh^ 
Lond. 1806, fol. vol. iv, p. 442. 

When reduced to extremiU by the English, and 
forsaken by his allies, this Shane-Dymas fled to 
Clandeboy, then oeoopied by a eolony of Scottish 
highlanders of the family of Mao-Donell. He was 
at nrst courteously received, but by degrees they 
be^ to quarrel about the slaughter of some of 
their friends, whom Shane-Dymas had put to death, 
and, advancing from words to deeds, fell upon him 
with tlieir broad-swords, and cot him to pieces. 
After his death a law was made that none should 
presume to take the name and title of O'Neale. 
IS. — — ^— . Geraldine.— P. SOO. 

The O'Neales were closely allied with this pow- 
erful and warlike family, for Henry Owen O'Neale 
married the daughter of Thomas eari of Kildare, 
and their son Con-More married his cousin-ffeiv 
man, a daughter of Gerald earl of Kildare. Thia 
Con-More cursed any of his posterity wlio should 
learn the English language, sow com, or build 
bouses, so as to invite the English to settle in tlieir 
county. Others ascrilie this anathema to his son 
Con-Baceo. Fearflatha O'Gnive, bard to the 
O^Neales of Clannaboy, complains in the same 
spirit of the towers and ramparts with which the 
strangers had ditfigurtd the hiir sporting fields of 
Erin.— See ff(Uher*» Jrish Bar<U, p. 140. 
U. He chose that honoared flaf to bear.— P. SlO. 

Lacy informs us, in the old play already quoted, 
how the cavaliy raised by the country gentlemen 
for Charles's service were usually officered. ** You, 
comet, liave a name that's proper for all comets 
to be called by, for they are all beardless boys in 
our M-iny. The most i>art of our horse were raised 
thus: — ^The honest country gentleman raises the 
troop at his own charge: tlien he geU a low-coun- 
try lieutenant to fight his troop safely; then he 
sends for his son from school to be his comet; and 



^ . ^ „. ^^ ^_ then he puts off his child's coat to put on a buff 

darinf. He had 600 men for his guard, 4000 foot, | eoat{ and this is the ounatitttdoa of our vmjr." 
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M. ■ ■» ■ IpiMgfeytheacttdegwe 
fiB ikat old tune to duTalty.-4>. SlO. 
OrlginiUT tile order of ebindiy embraced tiiree 
ffftnlu:— 1. The mgef & The fiquire; d. The knigfatt 
-*-« gTMktion which seems to have been imiuted 
m m mrsCerT of free-masomy. But before the 
reiKU of Chaties I, the eostom w serving as a sooire 
had Mien into disuse, though the order oi the 
jM|^ was still, to a eertain degree, in observance. 
This state of aervitude was so far firom inferring 
mj thing decradiiw, that it was considered as 
the regunir school for ac^airinv every quality ne- 
cessary for fotare (fistincUon. The proper natare, 
and the deeay of the institution, are pointed out 
by old Ben Jonson, with his own forcible moral 
•Mouring. The dialogue occurs between Lovel, 
** a complete gentleman, a soldier, and a scholar, 
known to have been page to the old lord Beaufort, 
and so to have followed him in the French wars, 
after companion of his studies, and left guardian 
to his son,** and the facetious Good-slock, host of 
the light Heart Lovel bad offered to take Good- 
itock's son for his page, which the latter, in refe- 
rence to the recent abuse of the establishment, de- 
elarea as '< a desperate course of life:'*— 

LtvelL Call you that detpentr, which by a Ihie 
Of insdtutMMi, fhara our ancetton 
Hath be«n derived down to w, and Roeived 
In a fueeeMion, for the noblest way 
or biveding up our youth, in letters, arms, 
Vair mien, dSteourtes, eivil exereiae. 
And all the blaaon of a gentlmian/ 
Where he ean leani to vault, to tide, ta ftne^ 
To move hia body gracefully; to ipeak 
His langiuge puier; or to tune his mind 
Or Buomert, more to the harmony of nature, 
Than in Ae attrseries of nobility.' 

Btt Ay. that was when the nursery's self was nohle^ 
And mly virtue made it, not the market; 
The titles were not vented at the drum, 
Or common ontery: goodness nve the greatness, 
And greatness worship: every hoiMO hframs 
An academy oi honour; and those parts 
We see departed, in the practice, now, 
Quite from the institution. 

LovelU Why do you say so. 
Or think so envkmsty? do ihey not still 
Learn there the eenuur's skill, the art of Thrase, 
To ride? or^ Pollux* mystery, to fenee? 
The Pynhie gesturo, wxh to danee and spring 
In armonn to be active in the wars? 
To study flgnies, numbers, and proportioas. 
May yield 'em great in counsels, and the arts 
Orave Nestor i^ the wise Ulysses practised? 
To make their English sweet upon their tongue, 
As reverend Chaucer says? 



Hot^ Sir, you ndstake; 

nessagesto 

ackingthe 
TO court the ehambcrmaid; and Ibr aleap 
O* the vaulting hone to ply the vaulting houset 
Vor esereise of aims a bale of dioe, 



To play sir 1 

Andearrym 

Instead of backing the brave steed o* mornings, 

T^ court the ehambcrmaid; and Ibr aleap 



I my oopy hath i^ 
1 earry messages to madam Cressitu; 
Instead ofbackbig ''^- " 



dicc^ 

Or two or three packs of cards to Aow the cheat. 

And nimbleness of hand; mistake a cloak 

Upon my lord's back, and pawn it; ease his pocket 

Of a superfluous watch; or gdd a jewd 

Of an Odd stone or so; twinge two or three buttosiB 

From off* my lady's gown: &ese are the arts 

Or seven liberal desidly sei 



Of pagery, or rather paganism. 
As the tides run; to idiMh if be apply him, 
He may perhans take a degree at Tyburn 
A yecr the earner; come to take a leeturs 
Upon Aquinas at St. Thomas a Waterings, 
And,so go ibrth a laareat in hemp ciretef 

Ben /Nw*a'« Xev /an, act i, s 



VOTBB TO CAXTO T. 
-Rokebr- 



-P.S13. 



The ancient oastle of Rokeby stood exactly upoo 
the «ie of the present nuuisioii, by which • part 



of its #alls is inelosed. It is aoinianded b^ a ptv 
fusion of fine wood, and the parte in which it stabds 
is adorned by the junetion of the Greta and of the 
Tees. The title of baron Rokeby of .Irmaah wa^ 
in 1777, conferred on the right reverend Richard 
Robinson, primate of Irelsnd, descended of the 
Robinsons, formerly of Rokeby, in Yorkshire. 
S. Rokeby 's lords of martial ftme, 

I eau count them name by name.— P. 314. 

The following brief pedigree of this veiy ancient 

and once powerful &mily, was kindly supplied to 

the author by Mr. Rokeby of Northamptonshire, 

descended of the ancient barons of Rokeby: — 

Pedurree of the heme of Rokeby. 

1. Sir Alex. Rokeby, knight, married to sir Hcunp. 

Uftle's* daughter. 

2. Ralph Rokebv, esq. to Tho. Lumley's daughter. 

3. Sir Tho. Rokc'by, kuL to Tba Hubbom's daugh- 

ter. 
K, Sir Ralnh Rokeby, knt to sir Ralph Biggott'a 
daughter. 

5. Sir llm. Rokebv, knt to sir John de Melsaaa' 

daughter, of fiennet-hall in Uoldemeaa. 

6. Ralph Rokeby, eso. to sir Bryau Supleton's 

daughter, of Weighill. 

7. Sir Thomas Rokeby, knt. to sir Ralph Ury's 

daughter, t 

8. Ralph Rokeby. esq. to the daughter of Mans- 

field, heir of Morton^ 

9. Sir Tho. Rokeby, knt to Stroode's .daoghtet 

and heir. 

10. Sir Ralph Rokeby, knt to nr Jas. Straogwayes* 

daughter. 

11. Sir Thomas Rokeby, knt to sir John Hotfaam'a 

daughter. 
IS. Ralph Rokeby, esq. to Danby of TaTorth's 

daughter and heir.§ * 
IS. Tho. Rokeby, eso. to Rob. consUble's dmigh- 

ter, of Cliir, sent at law. 

14. Christopher Rokeby, esq. to LassceUs dl 

Brackenburgh*s daughter. | 

15. Thomas Rokeby, esq. to the daughter of 

Thweng. 

16. Shr Thomas Rokebjr, knt to sir Ralph Law- 

son's daughter, of'^BroujHIi. 

17. Frans. Rokeby, esq. to Fauoett's daughter, 

citizen of London. 

18. Tbos. Rokeby, esq. to thfe daughter of Wio* 

liffe of Gales. 

SRgh eherifa ef Torkehire, 

1337. 11 Bdw. 3. Ralph Hasdags and Thomas dd 
Rokeby. 

1343. 17 Edw. 3. Thos. de Rokeby, pro Kpt 
annis. 

1358. S5 Edw. 3. Sir Thomas Rokeby, justiciary 
of Ireland for six years; died 
at the castle of Kuka. 

1407. 8 Hen. 4. Thomas Rokeby, Miles, defeated 
and slew the duke of North- 
umberland at the battle of 
Bramham moor. 

1411. 18 Heu. 4. Thomas Rokeby, Miles. 

1486 Thos. Rokeby, esq. 

1639 Robert Holgate, bish. of Lan- 

daff, afterwards P. of York, 
Id. pi^dent of the eooneU 



•Usle. 

t Tempw Edw. 2dL t Temp. Edw, StiL 

§ Temp. Henr. 7ml. end from him is the houw of Sky 
tn of a rourtb brother. 

IFrom him is the house of Hothaat, and of the secona 
bvother that badsssue. 
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for the pMiemtlMt of peaoe 
in the north. 
JSfib 6 Eliz. The. Yoange, arohbishop of Yoike, 
Id. president 
aO Hen. 8. Tho. Rokebj, L.L.D. one of the 
cooneil. 
Jn. Bokebr, L.L.D. one of the 
ooonciL 
t573. 15 Elix. Hen. HMdngSy earl of Hnnting- 
doo, Id. president. 
Jo. Rokeby, esq. one of the coon- 
oil. 
Jo. Rokehy, L.L.D. ditto. 
Ralph Rokeby, esq. one of the 



1574. 17 CUz. Jo. Rokebr, preeentor of York. 
7 WUl. 3. Sir J. iMebjr, knt one of the 
jastioes of the king's beneh. 

The fiunily of De Rokeby eame over with the oon- 

queror. . « «. . 

The old motto belonging to the family i8 Jn B*i»o 

J)cXtftL 

The arms, argent, eherton sable, between three 
rooks proper. 

••There Is somewhat more to be found in our 
family in the ScoUish history about the affiiirs of 
Dan-Bretton town, but what it is, and in what 
time, I know not, nor can have convenient leisure 
to seareh. But parson Blackwood, the Scottish 
chaplain to the lord of Shrewsbury, recited to me 
once a piece of a Scottish song, wherein was men* 
tinned that William Wallis, the great deliverer of 
the Soots from the English bondage, should, at 
I)ua-Bretton, have l>een brought upjunder a Roke- 
bv, captain then of that place: and as he walked 
on a cuflT, should thrust him on a sudden into the 
•ea, and thereby have gotten that hold, which, I 
think, was about the dSd of Edw. 1, or before. 
Thus, leaving our ancestors of reconi, we must 
also with them leave the Chronicle of Malmesbnrr 
Abbey, oalled Euloeium Historiarum, out of which 
Mr. Leland report^ this history, and coppy down 
unwritten story, the which have yet the testimony 
of later times, and the fresh memory of men yet 
alive, for their warrant and creditt, of whom 1 
have learned it, that in king Hcnr}' the 7th*s reign, 
one Ralph Rokeby, esq. was owner of Morton, and 
1 guess that this was he that deceived tlie fryars of 
RMhmood with his felon swine, on which a jargon 



btaced the Engliih interesti at a pass in Glendcv 
chart, where mgny were precipitated into the lake 
over a preeiiMoc. These eipa«msta»ces nay have 
been confused in the narrative of parson Black* 
wood, or in the reeoUeetion of Mr. Rc4eby. 

In the old ballad of Chevy Chaae, there is men- 
tioned, among the English wairiors, '* sir Raff the 
nrche Rugbe,'* which may apply to sir Ri^h 
Rokeby, the tenth baron in the pedieree. Tne 
more modem copy of the ballad roaa tnac—- 

*< Good fir Ralph Rabjr tkcra 1 

idida 



The above ts a quotation from a manuscript 
by Ralph Rokeby; when he lived is uncer- 



To what metrical Scottish tradition parson 
Blaekwood alluded, it would be now in vain to 
inquire. But in BUnd Harry's history of sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, we find a larand of one Rukbiev 
whom he makes keeper of Stirling castle under 
Che Eop;lish nsurpaiion, and whom Wallace slays 
with hia own hand: 

«*In the great pfCM Wallace and Rnkbie met. 
With hit Kood Sword a ftrdke upon him set; 
DeiflT to death the uU Rukbie he drave. 
Bat his two saos scaped among the Uve.^' 

Thew ions aeeordina to the romantic mimteel, 
•ovHrnderadi Um cutSe on condiliona, aBd went 
baek to England, but returned to Seotland n. the 
days of Bruee. when one of them becap>e again 
fcMBtf of StirlJAg castle. Immedi^itcly «A^ this 
achievement iollows another cnaagemenl^ between 
WaUaae and those western highlaiideit who Ma- 



This would rather seem to relate to one of the 
Nevilles of Raby. But as the whole ballad is fo- 
manUc, aecuraay is not to be looked for. 

the ibton sow.— p. 2U, 

The ancient minstrels had a eomie as well as « 
serious strain of romance, and although the exam« 
pies of the latter are bv for the most numerous, 
they are, perliaps, the less valuable. The eomie 
romance was a sort of puody upon the uaoal sub- 
jecu of minstrel ptoetry. u the latter described 
deeds of heroic achievement, and the events of the 
batUe, the tourney, and the chase^ the former, aa 
in the tournament of Tottenham, introduced a set 
of clowns debating in the field, with all the as- 
sumed circumstances of chivalry; o^ aa in the 
Hunting of the Hare, (sec Weber's MBtriad iio- 
monret, vol. iii,) persons of the same description 
following the chase, with all the grievous mistakes 
and blunders incident to such unpractised sporta- 
men. The idea, therefore, of Don Quixote'^ frensy, 
although inimiubly embodied and brought out, 
was not perhaps in the abstract altogether originsd* 
One of the veiy best of these mock romances, and 
which has no small portion of eomie humour, is 
the Hunting of tiie Felon Sow of Rokeby bj tiie 
Friars of nichmood. Ralph Rokebv, who (for 
the jest's sake apparentiy) bestowed this intracta- 
ble animal on the convent of Richmond, seems to 
have flourished in the time of Heniy VII, which, 
since we know not the date of friar Theobald's 
wardendiip, to which the poem refers us, may in- 
dicate that of the com^ition itaelf. Morton, the 
Mortham of the text, is mentioned as beinf; this 
fooetious baron's place of residence; accordingly, 
Leland notices that '* Mr. Rokebv hath a place 
called Mortham, a littie beneth Gretney-bndge, 
almost on the mouth of Gretney." That no infor- 
mation may be lacking which is in my power to 
suroly, I have to notice, that the mistress Rokeby 
of tne romance, who so charitably refreshed the 
sow after she had discomfited friar Middleton and 
his auxiliaries, was, as appears firom the pedigree 
of the Rokeby fomily , daughter and heir of Daahy 
ofYafforth. 

This curious poem was first pubUsI^ in Miv 
Whitaker'a History of Craven, but from an ittie- 
corate manuscript, not corrected veiy happily. It 
was transfered bv Mr. Evans to the new edition 
of his ballads, with some well-judged eonjeetui«l 
improvements. 1 have been induced to give a move 
authentie and foil, though still an imperfect, edi- 
tion of this humorous composition, frt>m being 
foniiBhed with % copy from n nuwiuscript in the 
possession of Mr. Rokeby, to irhomkl have aeknonr- 
ledged my obfigBtionain tiielast note, b has three 
or rour stansaa more than that of Mr. Whitaker» 
and the UBgui«e seems, where the;r diiIhr>.to haia 
the more aaeient and geimiiie KCMliBg^ 
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TJk Fehn Stm tfM9keby and the Briara tf mehmmid. 
Te men that will ofaanten* winne, 
That late within this land hash hecsM^ 

Of one I will tou tell; 
And ofa lewf that waa wal itranipy 
Alati that ever she lired tea lanf , 
For &U( fblk did she whelL|^ 

She WM maref than other three, 

The sriieliett bea«t that ere mi|^ht beei 

Her head wm neat and my; 
She WM hred in Hokehr wood. 
There wai few that thither foed,** 

That eune on lireft away. 

Rer walk was endlonrft Gret* nde: 
There was no bren&$ that dunt her hide. 

That WM froell hearen to hell; 
Kor ever man that had that nu^ht. 
That erer durM come in her npit. 

Her Ibree it wm po fieU. 

Ralph of Rokehr with mod will. 

The ftyen of Richmond care her tOLff 

Fall well to gwrie»»» tliem fkie; 
Fryar Middleton br Ma name, 
He WM sent to fetch her hame. 

That rued him nneftt AiU nxt. 
With him took he wirht men two, 
Peter D«le wm one of thoe. 

That ever wm brim m beare;tt| 
And well dunt strike with twonlaad knift^ 
And fight full manly Ibr his life. 

What time m mister ware.^^^ 

These three men went at God*i wilL 
This wicked sew while they eome tiU. 

Ufganlll under a tree: 
Rugig ana rusty wm her haire: 
She raise her up with a felon nre,Trf 

To fight against the three. 

She Wis so griselr for to meete, 
She rave the earth up with her Aete^ 

And hark came iVo the tree; 
When ftyar Middleton her sangh,**** 
Weet ye well he might not laorh. 

Full earnestly lo^Hhee. ^^ 
These men of aunten that wm so .. ., 
They bound them bauldlytUI Ibr to 

And strike at her Aill sare: 
Untill a kiln they gartvd her flee. 
Would God send them the rictory. 

They would Mk him noa mare. 
The sew WM in the kiln hole down, 
As they were on the balke aboon,UM 

Fortlll hurting of their feet; "' 
They were so saultednf f with this sew, 
lliat among them wm a sulworth stew. 

The kilne began to reeke. 

Durst noe man neigh her with his hand. 
But put a rape***** down with his wand. 

And haltered her fbll meete; 
Ther hurled her forth against her will. 
Whiles they came unto a hill 

A Uttle fio the streetcttttt 
And there she made them such a flnty. 
If they should lire to doomesday, 

• Bodi the MS. and Mr. Whitaker's copy read meettor*. 
erfdc&tJy a eorruptiMi ciaunterSf adrentures, m eorreet^ 
ed by Mr. Erans. 



They tharrow* it ne^ finfett; 
She bcadedt ap on erery side, 
And ran on them gaping ftiU wide^ 

For nothing would she letL) 
She gave such bradesfi at th^ band 
That Peter Dale had in his hand. 

He mijTht not hold his feet; 
She ehaled them to and fio. 
The wight men wm never so wo^ 

Their measure wm not so mcele. 
She bound her boldly to abide; 
To Pater Dale she came Mide 

With many a hideous yell: 
She raped so wide and cried so hce. 
The fryar sahL " I ooniuve thee,! 

Thou art a lend of helL ^^ 

« Thou art eome hither for sane tnMB»f 
I oonjure thee to go againe 

Where thou wm wont to dwelL** 
He sayned** him with erosse and en 
Took forth a book, began to leade. 

In St. John his gospelL 
The sew she would not Latm hearer 
But rudely rashed at the frear. 

That blinked all his bleerft 
And she would have taken her hoM, . 
The Arar leaped m Jesus wold. 

And bnledd him with a traL 
She WM M brim$$ m any bearc. 
For all tfaieir meeie to labour thoekll 

To them it wm no boole: 
t^on ti«ss and bushes that by ker stiodL 
She ranged Mshe wm wood,fl 
And rave them up by roole. 

He said, «« AIm, that I wm fi«ar! 
And I shall be nigged*** in sund 

Hard is my deotinie! 
Wistttt my brethren in this home. 
That I WM sett in sueh a atottie4|| 

They, would pray fbr me," 

This wieked beast that wraoght this wul 
Took that rape from the other two. 

And then they fledd all three; 
They fledd away by Watiing-streece, 
They had no succour but their feel. 

It WM the more pitty. 

The feild it wm both lost and woQne;$f f 
The sew went hame, and that Ml some^ 

To Morton on the Greene; 
When Ralph of Rokeby saw the rapiv||| 
He wistnf that there had been debate, 

Whereat the sew had beene. 
He bad them stand out of her way^ 
For she had had a sudden ftaj,— 

** I saw never so keene; 
Some new thiiigs shall we heaie 
Of her and Middleton the fVear, 

Some battell hath there beene.*' 
But all that served him for nought^ 
Had they not better succour sought. 

They were served thertlbre loe. 



*Dare. f Rushed. ILeareit. ( PuIIsl 



t Sow, aeoordinff to provincial pronunciation. 

LSo; Yorkshire dialect. « Fele, many. Sax. 

A corruption of one//, to kill t More, greater. 
•Went. tt Alive. n Along the side of Greta. 
U Bam, child, man in genetal. || From. 
IT To. *•* Mdce. -fh Since. 

Ut Fieroe m a bear. Mr. Whitaker*s copy reads, pei^ 
hapc in oonsequenee ot mistaking the MS.^T* other wm 
Bryan of Bear. 
g6 Need were. M^. Whitaker reads nuuterr, l|| Lying; 
Vn A flerae eountenanee or manner. *^** Saw. 

tttt Wight, brave. The Rokeby MS. reads Inmm- 
«er«, and Mr. Whitaker, mmceHvr*, ±m Boldly. 
^O^b^mahove. [ffiTjp^t. 



I This line is wantinr in Mr'. Whitaker^s copy, ^ 
it AM been coi^ectured that something is wanting; aCkr 
this stanza, which now there is no oceasion tasuppose. 

I Evil device. ** BleMcd, Fr. ft Lost hia eoloor. 
il Sheltered himself. (i^Fieree. 

II The MS. reads f labour wcere. The text 
mean that all their labour to obtain their in 
WM of no use to them. Mr. Whimker reads. 

She WM as brim m any boar. 
And fare a grisly hideous rot 
To them it wm no boot. 
Betides the want of connexion between the kst Hne Msd 
the two fenner, the second hM a very raodem round, and 
the reading cf the Rokeby MS. with the alight alientiMi 
in the text, is mneh better. 
TCMad. •**Toin,puned. 

tl?S?^- . J^^ Combat, petilous fight. 

($$ This stanxa, witik the two ft>Uowing; an«rthefk« 
imt of a feurtil^ are not in Mr. Whia£er*s r^*-^ - ^ 

III Th» rope ahooitliM row** nefek. fn 
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rhm miatren Rokebr eaoie anon. 
And Ibr her broarht iliee ineate full 
The sew eame ner unto. 

She gave her meate upon the flower. 

IHUUiu vnldc dtJUndut,'^ 
When fljer Middleton oune home, 
Hk bmhren waa ftill fkin iHunuut 

And thanked Ood ofhif life; 
He told them all unto Oie end. 
How be had foughten with a Aeod, 

And liTed through miekle strife. 

•< We gave him battell half a day, 
And ntheni wai fain to fly away. 

For MTinjr of our life.) 
And Pater Dale wonld nem blian,| 
B«t aa feat aa he oould ~ ' 



TiUhe 



s'isi»' 



I1ie warden said, *< I am iVill W0| 
That ever yon should be torment so, 

But wee with you had beene! 
Had wee been there your brethren all. 
Wee should haire garred the warle** MI, 
That wrought you all this teyne.tt 

Fiy e t Middleton said soon, *< Nay, 
In lUth you would hare fled away. 

When moat mistert % bad been; 
Too will all speake words at haine, 
Aman will ding^j you every 41k ane^ 

And if it be aa I weine.'* 

Re leok*t so griesly all that nigh^ 
The warden said. ** Ton man will flght 

If you say aught but good: 
Ton gnestil hath grieved him so sare. 
Hold your tongues and speak noe mare, 

Hee looks aa hee were wood.** 

The warden wagedff on the mome. 
Two boldeat men that erer were bolme, 

I weine, or erer shall be; 
The one was Gilbert OriiBn*a aon. 
Full miekle worship haa he wonne. 

Both by land and sea* 

The other was a baaurd son of Spain, 
Many a Sarazin hath he slain, 

Hia dint*** hath gart them die. 
Theae two men the oattle undertooka 
Againat the aew, aa says the booke. 

And sealed security. 

That they should boldlj bide and fight, 
And skomflt her in maine and might, 

Or therefore should they die. 
Hie warden sealed to them agailie. 
And said, *« In field if ye be dain. 

This condition make I: 

** We shall for you pray, sing, and read 
To doomesday with hearty speede. 

With all our progeny.** 
Then the letters well was made. 
Bands bound with seales bradejttt 

Aa deedes of armes should be. 

Theae men of armea weere aoe wight. 
With armour and with brandea bnght. 

They went thia sew to see; 
She made on them sKke a Terd,t|t 
That for her they were sare afer*d. 

And ahnoat bound to flee. 



• This fine is almost illegible. tEaehone. 

t Sinee then, afker that. 

5Tbe above fines are wanting in Mr. Whitaker*s copy. 
Cease, atop. 1 Run. •• Warlock, or wizard. 



t? 



.a?"^- 



U Beat. The oopy in Mr. Whitaker*a History of Cmren 
leada, peihapa better,^ 

The fiend would ding you down iUc one. 

II •■ Ton guest** may be yon gett, i. e. that adTcnture: 
•r it may mean yon ghmlat^ or apparition, which in old 
pueou is applied sometimes to what ia supematurally 
UdeiMM. The printed copy reads,— The beaat hath, be. 

f f Hired, a Yorkshire phraae. •*• Blow. 

-fttBmld, large. ' m Sueh like a roar. 



Ue came voveing them againe; 
That saw the bastard son of Spaiuc; 

He braded out* his brand; 
Full spiteously at her he stnke. 
For au the fence that he could makeu 

She gat sword out of hand; 
And rave in sunder half hia ahielde. 
And bare him backward in the fielde, 

Be might net her gainatand. 
She would have riven hia privich geaie, 
But Gilbert with his swoi^ of wcrre, 

He strake at her fVill strong. 
On her shoulder till she helTthe swad; 
Then was good Gilbert sore afeiM, 

When the bbde brake in thiuog.t 

Since in his hands he hath her taae, 
She tooke him by the shoulder baaeul 

And held her hold ftiU fiut. 
She strave so stiflly in that stower,< 
That thorough all his rich aiuonr 

The bkiod came at the last. 

Then Gilbert grieved waa sea sare^ 
That he rave oflTboth hide and haire^ 

The flesh came fro the bone; 
And all with force he feUed her then, 
And wan her worthily in werre^ 

And band her hame alone. 

And lilt her on a horse sea hee. 
Into two panyen well made of a tiee. 

And tolLichmond they did hay:| 
When they saw her come. 
They sang merrily Te Deum, 

The fryers on that day.f 
Ther thanked God and St. Fnneic, 
As they had wcm the beast of pria,** 

And never a man was slaine: 
There did never a man more manly. 
Knight Marcus, nor yet sir Gui. 

Nor Loth of Louthaynctt 
If ye will any more of this. 
In the fVyera of Richmond *tia 

In parchment good and fine; 
And how ft^ar Middleton that was so kcnd^l *( 
At Greta^ndge conjured a flend 

In tikraifaa era swine. 

It ia well known to many a man. 
That frver Theobald waa warden tha% 

And thia fell in his time; 
And Christ them bless both flirre and neare, 
AU that for solaee list this to hcare. 

And him that made the riiime. 

Ralph Rokeby with f^ll good will. 
That fryers of Richmond he gave ner till. 

This sew to mend their fore: 
Fryer Middleton by hia name. 
Would needa bring the fot aew hame. 

That rued him ainee foil aare. 

4. The fliea of 0*Neale waa he.— P. SU. 
The filea, or ollRmh re dan, was the proper b«rd« 
or, as the name literally implies, poet. Eaeb ehie^ 
tain of distioetion had one or more in his servieey 
whose ofllee was osualW hereditary. The late in- 
g^nioiu Mr. Cooper Walker has assembled a eo- 
rious ooUeetion os partienlara eoneeming (his oi^ 
derof men, in his Historioal Memoirs ofthe Irish 
Bards. There were itineraot hards of less elevated 
rank, but all were held in the highest veneration. 
The English, who considered them as chief sap- 
porters of the spirit of national independence, 
were much disposed to proserihe this race of poets, 
as Edward I is said to have done in Wales. Spen- 
ser, while he admiu the merit of their wtkl poetry, 



* Drew out. 



tintheeomhat. |Bone 

|Hie,haaten. 

. The "SiS, leada miatakenly every imj, •* Price. 

tt The ftther of sir Gawain, in the romanee of Arthur 
and Merlin. The MS. U thus oocrupted^ 
Moro loth of Louth Ryme. 
» Well known, or peiteps kind, weU dispoBsd. 
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ai « ttToorinr of tweet wit vid rood ioTention, 
and ipriiiklea with lome prettf iiowen of their 
nataru devioe," yet ri^;oroasi]r eoodemns the 
whole appUeation of their poedy, at abated to 
** the graeing of wiekednett and viee." The house- 
hold minitrel was admitted even to the feast of 
the priooe whom he senred, and sat at the same 
taUe. It was one of the eostoms of which sir 
Richard 8ewr]r, to whose chaire Richard U com- 
mitted the instmction of four Irish roonarehs in 
the ciWlisation of the period, found it most diffi- 
cult to break his royal disciples, though he had 
also much ado to subject them to other English 
rules, and partioulariy to reconcile them to wear 
breeches. " The hyng, my souererigne lords en- 
tent was, that in maner, countenaunce, and appa- 
rell of clothjng, the^ sholde use according to the 
maner of Eoglande, ror the kynge thought to make 
them all four kayehtes: they hM a fayre house to 
lodee in, in DuTcfyn, and I was ohai-ged to abyde 
styfl with them, and not to departe; and so two 
or three dayes 1 suffered them to do as they lyst, 
and sayde nothyng to them, but folowed their owne 
appetytes; they wdlde sTtte at the Uble, and make 
•ountenance nother gooa nor fiiy re. Than I thought 
I shulde cause them to chaunge that maner; they 
wolde cause their mynstrells, their seruauntes, 
and varlettes to sytte with them, and to eate in 
their owne dyssehe, and to drinke of their coppes; 
and they shewed me tliat the usage of their coun- 
tre was good, for they sayd in all thyngs (except 
their beddes) they were and>>lyved as comen. So 
the fourthe day I ordayned other Ubles to be 
eouered in the hall, after the usage of Englande, 
and I made these four knyghtes to sytte at the 
hyshe table, and their mvnstrels at another horde, 
and their seruauntes and varlettes at another by- 
neth them, whereof by semynge they were dis- 
pleased, and bdield each other, and wolde not 
J and sayde, how I wolde take fro them their 
usage, wherein they bad been norished. 
1 1 answered them smylyng, to apeace them, 
that it was not honourable for their estates to do 
as they drde before, and that they must leave it, 
and use the custom of Englande, and that it was 
the kynge's pleasure they shulde do so, and how 
he was charged so to order them. When they 
harde that, they sufTred it, bycanse they had potte 
themselfe under the obevsanoe of tiie kynge of 
Englande, and paroeuered in the same as long as 
I was with them; yet the^ had one use which I 
knew was well used in their countre, and that was, 
they dyde were no breches; I caused breches of 
lynen clothe to be made for them. Whyle I was 
with them 1 caused them to leane many rude 
thrnces, as well in dothynr as in other causes. 
Moohe ado I had at the tyrst to cause them to 
weare gownesof sylke, furred with myneucre and 
gray; for before these kynges thought themselfe 
weU apparelled whan th^ had on a mantelL They 
rode always without saddles and styropea, and witn 
great payne I made them to ride after our usage.*' 
^Lord Bemen* Frouwt, Lond. iSiS, 4to. ii, 
681. 

The inftuenee of these hards upon their patrooa, 
and their admitted title to interiere in matters of 
die weif^tiest coDeero, may be also proved from 
the behaviour of one of them at an interview be- 
tween Thomas Fitsgerald, son of the eari of KU- 
dare, then about to renounce the English alle- 
gianet, and die lovd chancellor Cromer, who 
made a k»g and goodly oMdon lo disniadc Um 



from his purpose. The young lord had come to 
the council *< armed and weaponed," and attendod 
by seven score horsemen in their shirts of mail; 
and we ai e assured that the ehaneellor, having set 
forth his oration ** with such a lameaftable aetioa 
as his cheeks were all beblubbered with teare^ 
the horsemen, namelie, such as understood ooC 
English, began to diuine what the knrd-ehaneelor 
meant with all this long circumstance; some of 
them reporting that he was {>reaching a aennon, 
others said that he stood makin* of some beroicall 
poetry in the praise of the lor<l Thomas. And 
thus as every ideot shot his foolish bolt at the wise 
chancellor his discourse, who in effect did nought 
else but drop pretious stones before hogs, one bard 
dc Ndan, an Irish rithmonr, ai|d a rotten sheepe 
to infect a whole flocke, was chatting of Irtah 
verses, as though his toonghad nui on pattens, in 
commendation of the lord Thomas, Investing him 
with the title of Silken Thomas, bicause his hors^ 
mens jacks were aorgeouslv imbroidered with 
silke: and in the end he told nim that be lingered 
there oner long. Whereat the loid Thomas neing 

Suiekened,'** as HoUinshed expresses it, hid de- 
ance to the chancellor, threw down cootemptiSp> 
ously the sword of office, which, in his fiiiher^ 
absence, he held as deputy, and rushed forth to 
engage in open insurrection. 

5. Ah, CUndeboy! thy friendly floor 
SUevcDonai j'l oak thaU hghc n» laoie.-F. %15, 

Clandeboy is a district of Ulster, fbrmeriy poa- 
sessed by the sept of the O'Neales, and Slieve-Do- 
nard a romantic mountain in the same provinee. 
The clan was ruined after Tyrone's great rebel- 
lion, and their places of abode laid desolate. Tlse 
ancient Irish, wild and uncultivated in other re- 
spects, did not yield even to their descendants in 
practising the most free and extended hoapiiality, 
and doubtless the banls mourned the decay of the 
mansions of their chiefs in strains similar to the 
verses of the British U^warch Hen, on a umilar 
occasion, which are affecting, even through ilse 
discouraging medium of a literal translation: 

Silent-breathinr gale, lonr wilt thou be beanU 

There ii ■eareely another oeaenrinc praise^ 

Since Urien it no more. ' 

Many a dc^that tcented well the prey, and aVrial hawk 
Have been trained on thit floor 
Before Srlieon became polluted 

Thi« hearth, ak, will it not be covered wkk aettkrf 

Whilst it* defender Uved, 

More congenial to it was the Ibot of the needy pffitiiaari 

Thif hearth, will it not be covered with gseen tod! 

In the lifetime of Owain and Elphin, 

lu ample cauldran boiled the prey tdcen from the Ibe. 

This hearth, will it not be covered with «*rA-ttfffthl 
Around the viuid it pivpared, moie ehcerinr waa 
The elattenng •word ofthe fierce iinntlrM wasiior. 

This hearth, will it not be overgrown with tpieadiBgbsnBi 

blet! 
Tin now Ion ofbotning wood hy on ic, 
Aeeunomed to pwpare the gifU oTRcgedl 
This hearth, will it not be eorered with thooMl 
More congenial on it would have been the mixed csounc 
Of Owaia^c soeial fttenda aaked in haanony. 

This hearth, will it not be eofered over with the ancsf 
Btore adapted ni it would have been the htighi U««he« 
And harmieM feativideii ^ 

T%u heard^ will it nothe eerered with doek4av«sl 

Mpse eonraial on ita floor would have beoi 

The mead, and the talking of wina^hacKd wuTtek 



iMut U08, 4ln. vcL VI, p. aoi. 
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llw Vw^ vin itiM>t betttmed tt]> br the fwiae! 
Ilkn eoiiMnial to H woold have been the ekinoar of mniy 
Aai tht fllc«littff Imtds of the buquet. 

aenle Ekgte* tfL&wareh JSRm, by 0».ii. 
LuMl. 1793, ho. p. 41. 
The hall of Cynddylan ii grkmniy tUa m|^t| 
Withont ftpc, without bed— 
I muBt weep Awfaik, ftnd then be tikiiti 

The hall of Cynddylank rhiomy th» m|^t, 

Without Are, without eandle— 

Exeeyt God doO, who win endue me with patience? 

The hall of Cyaddylan it glooaj thie night, 

Without flfe, without being liehted- 

Be thou caeueled with fpreamag nleneel 

The hall of Cynddrlan. rloomy leeoM itt roof, 

Siuee the I weet untie or humanity is no moi«— 

Wo to him that taw ityifhe negleeta to do good! 

The hall of Cynddjian, ait Aou not bereftof thy appear^ 

Thy tUeld b in thegmTo; 

Whilit he liTed there wu no broken roof! 

The hail of Cynddylaa ia without lore thia nigh^ 

Swee he chat owned it it no more— 

Ah, death! it will be but a ■hoct time he will leave me! 



Ooihe 
Without 



of Cynddylaii piereea me to leeft 
a eovcring, >titbout Are— 
tal deadTvid I aUte myieM 



The hall of Cynddylanit not eaoy thii aigh^ 
i tap ofihe roek of Hydwyth, 
lut tta ^loid, without eompany, without the dauliag 

rhe haU of Cynddylan 10 gtoomy thio night. 
Without lire, without oongo— 
Tean aflliet the eheekol 

The haU of Cynddyhm io gkiomy this nighl^ 
Without liitu without family- 
My ovorflowfaig tean guoh out! 

The hall 
Without 
My 

The ban ofCyndMm b the teat of eUll grief thia night, 

After the veopect i ezpeneneed{ 

Without the na» witnout the women, who leiide 

The ban oTCynddylan ia aiknt thia night. 

After looing ita maatrr 

Ihe giott mereifla Ood, what ihall I do? 

IbJd.ph77. 

«. ■ Tdai uuoil iihiiii and Tolhavhill^P. »15. 

Marwood-cliate is the oU park exlendlng along 
die DdiliHm tide of the Tees, attaehed to Barnard- 
caatle. Toller-hill is an. eminenee on the Yotk^ 
Aire side of the iiTer, aoromanding a saperb view 
of the ruDB. 

f. ^Hawthomden.— P.Sid. 

Drammond of Hawthornden was in the cenith 
of his repotatioo as a poet during the el^l wan. 
He died in 1649. 

«. ITCnrtin^a harp.— P. Sltf. 

'< li^nrtin, herediuiy ollamh of North Man- 
lier, and filea to Donoorh, earl of Thoroond, and 
president of Munster. This nobleman was amongst 
moae who were prerailed upon to join Elizabeth's 
foreea. Soon n it was known that he had basely 
abandoned the interests of his eoantiy, M'Curtin 
pcewnted an ailvlatory noem to M'CarthT, ehief of 
South Monster, and or the Gagenisn line, who, 
with O'Neil, 01)onnel, Laer, and others, were 
deeply engaged in proteetine tlieir violated eonntr}'. 
In OuB poem he dwells witTi rapture on the eoor- 
we and patriotism of M'Carthy : but the Terse that 
abotild (aeeording to an established law of the or* 
der of the bards) be introduced in the prsiseof O' 
Brien, he turns into severe satire:-^* How am I 
afflieted fsays he) that the descendant of the great 
Brien Boiromh cannot furnish me with a theme 
worlfaTthe honoiu* and glor]r of his exalted race."' 
Lord Thomond hearing this, vowed venseanee on 
the fpiriled btnl, who fled for refuge tone ecitmly 
18 



s supplied hj a firiend, whose account I will not 
the injustice to abridge, as it contains an admi« 



of CoA. One daj, observing the ezatpetated no* 
bleman and his et^uipage at a small distance, ho 
thought it was in vai n to fly , and pretended to be sud- 
detf jT seised with the pangs of ileath; directing his 
wife to lametit over him, snd tull his lordship that 
the sight of him, by awakeniuK the sense of his in- 
gratitude, had so muah affeeted him that he could 
not support it; and desired her at the same time to 
tell his lordship that he entreated, as a dying re* 
quest, his forgiveness. Soon as lord Thomond ar* 
nved, the feigned tale was related to him. Tho 
nobleman was moved to compassion, and not only 
declared that he most heartily forgave him, buL 
opening his purse, presented the fair moQrner with 
some pieces to inter him. This instahee ol' hit 
lordship's pity and generosity, gave courage to thn 
trembling Vara, who, suddenly springinir up, re* 
cited an extemporaneous ode, in praise of Donough, 
and re-enterioK into his service, oecame once more 
his favourite. '^Walxxr'b Menurirt of tht IriBh 
Bardt, Lond. 1786, 4to. p. 141. 

0. The ancient Eaglbh minatnl'a dreoa.-*P. 310. 

Among the entertainments presented to Eliza* 
beth at Kenilworth castle, was the introduction of 
a person designed to represent a travelling min- 
strel, who entertained her with a solemn slory out 
of the Acts of kins Arthur. Of this |>erson*s dress 
and appearance, Mr. Laneham has given us a very 
accurate account, transferred by bishop Percy to 
the preliminary dissertation on minstrels, prefix- 
ed to his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, voL i. 
10. L ittlecot>hall.~P. SIS. 

The tradition from which the ballad is 
was I 
do t . 
rable picture of an old English haU: 

** Littlecoi-house stands in a tow snd lonely 
situation. On three sides it is suiToanded 1^ a 
paric that spreads over the adjohiidg hill: on the. 
romth, by meadows which are watered by the river 
Kennet. Close on one side of the house is a thitAi 
grove of loftjr trees, along the tern of which rona 
one of the principal avenues to it through the paric 
It is an irregular building of great aniiquiQr, and 
was probably erected about the time of the ter- 
mination or feudal wai&re, when defence came 
no longer to be an object in a country mansion. 
Mmv circumstances, nowever, in the interior of 
the house, seem appropriate to feudal timeti 
The hall is very spacious, floored with stones, 
and lighted by large transom windows, that 
are clothed with casements. Its walls are himg 
with old military accoutrements, that have long 
been left a prey to rust At one end of the hall ia 
a range of coats of mail and helmets, and there is 
on every side abundance of old-bshiooed pi^ 
tols and guns, many of them with matchlocks, im- 
mediately below the cornice hangs a row of leath- 
ern jerkins, made in the form of a sliirt, supposed 
to have been worn as armour by the vassals. A 
large oak table, reaching neariy from one end of 
the room to the other, might have feasted the whole 
neighbourhood, and an appendage to one end of it 
made it answer at othei* times for the old game of 
shuflkboard. The rest of the furniture is in a suit- 
able style, particulariy an arm chair of cumbrous 
workmanship, constructed of wood, curionsl}' turn- 
ed, with a high back and triangular seat, said to 
have been used by Judge Popham in the reign of 
Elixnbcth. The entrance into the hhU is at one 
a low door, eommuniooling with a paa- 
leads from the outer door m the ftont of 
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Ihe house to ft quadrangle* within; at the other, it 
opens upon a gloomy staircase, by vhich you as- 
cend to the first floor, and, passing the doors of 
some bed-chambers, enter a narrow gallery which 
extends along the back front of the house from one 
end to the other of it, and looks upon an old gar- 
den. This gallery is hung with. portraits, chiefly 
Sn the Spanish dresses of the sixteenth centur}'. 
In one of the bed-chambers, which you pass in go- 
ing towards the gall«ry, is a bedstead with blue 
furnittu^, which time has now made dingy and 
threadbare, and in the bottom of one of the bed 
curtains you are shown a place where a small piece 
has been cut out and sown in again, — a circum- 
stance which serves to identify the scene of the 
following story:— 

** It was on a dark rainy night in the month of 
November, that an old midwife sate musing by her 
cottage fire-side, when on a sudden she was star- 
tled by a loud knocking at the door. On opening 
tt she found a horseman, who told her that her as- 
sistance was required immediately by a person of 
rank, and that she should be handsomely rewarded, 
but that there were reasons for keeping the aflfair 
a strict secret, and, therefore, she must submit to 
be blind-folded, and to be conducted in that con- 
dition to the bed-chamber of the lady. With some 
hesitation the midwife consented; the horseman 
bound her eyes, and placed her on a pillion be- 
hind him. After proceeding in silence for many 
miles, through rough and dirty lanes, they stopj>ec], 
and the midwife was led into a house, which from 
the length of her walk through the apartments, as 
well as the sounds about her, she discovered to be 
the seat of wealth and power. When the banda^ 
was removed from her eyes, she found herself m 
a bed-chamber, m which were the lady on whose 
account she had been sent for, and a man of a 
haughty and ferocious aspect The lady was de- 
livered* of a fine boy. Immediately the man com- 
manded the midwife to give him the child, and 
catching it from her, he hurried across the room, 
and threw it on the back of the fire, that was blaz- 
ing in the diimney. The chiki, however, was 
strong, and by its struggles rolled itself off upon 
the hearth, wlien the ruffian again seized it with 
fury, and, in spite of the intercession of the mid- 
wife, and the more piteous entreaties of the mo- 
ther, thrust it under the grate, and, raking the 
live coals upon it, soon put an end to its life. The 
midwife, after spending some time in affording all 
the relief in her power to the wretched mother, 
was told that she must begone. Her former con- 
ductor appeared, who a^ain bound her eyes, and 
conveyed her behind him to her own home; he 
then paid her handsomely, and departed. The 
midwife was strongly agitated by the horrors of 
the preceding night; and she immediately made a 
deposition of the facts before tlie magistrate. Two 
otrcamstances afforded hopes of detecting the house 
in which the crime had been committed; one was, 
that the midwife, as she sate by the bed-side, had, 
with a view to discover the place, cut out a piece 
of the bed-curtain, and sown it in again; the other 
was, that as she had descended tlie staircase, she 
had counted the steps. Some suspicions fell upon 
one Darrell, at that time the prourietor of Little- 
cot-house and the domain around it I'lte house 
was examined, and identified by the midwife, and 



* I think there Is a chapel «d one side of it, but am not 
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Darrell was tried at Salisbury for the murder. By 
corrupting his judge, he escaped the sentence of 
the law, but broke his neck by a ftU firmn hia 
horse in hunting, in a few months after. The pUeo 
where this happened is still known by the name 
of DarrelPs stile, — a spot to be dreaded by the 
peasant whom the shades of eveniBg have oteiv 
taken on his way. 

" Littlecot-house is two miles from tfuiteerfortly 
in Berkshire, through which the BathToaclpMseau 
I'he fact occurred in the reign of Elizabeth. All 
the important circumstances 1 have given exatUy 
as they are told in the country; tome trifles onlr 
are added, either to render the whole connected, 
or to increase the impression." 

With this tale of terror the author has corobioed 
some circumstances of a similar legend, which was 
current at Edinburgh, during his childhood. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth eentuiy^ 
when the large castles of the Scottish noblea, and 
even the secluded hotels, like those of the French 
noblesse, which they possessed in Ediobargli, were 
sometimes the scenes of strange and mysteriona 
transactions, a divine of singular sanctity was called 
up at midnight, to pray with a person at the poini 
or death. This was no unusual summons; but what 
followed was alarming. He was put into a aeda^- 
chair, and, after he had been transported to a re*- 
mote part of the town, the bearers insisted apuD 
his being blind-folded. The request was enforoeJ 
by a cocked pistol, and submitted to; bat in the 
course of the discussion he conjectured, from the 
phrases employed by the chairmen, and from some 
part of their dress, not completely concealed by 
their cloaks, that they were greatly above the me- 
nial station they had assumed. After many turna 
and windings, the chair was carried up staira inUT^ 
a lodging, where his eyes were uncovered, and he 
was introduced into a bed-room, where he fouwl 
a lady newly delivered of an infant He was eom- 
manded by his attendants to say such prayers by 
her bedside as were fitting for a person not ex- 
pected to survive a mortal disorder. He ventured 
to remonstrate, and observe that her sale delivery 
warranted better hopes. But he was sinraly com- 
manded to obey the others first given, and with 
difficulty recollected himself sufficiently to acquit 
himself of the task imposed on him. He was then 
a|;ain hurried into the ^air; but, as they conducted 
him down stairs, he heard the report of a piatoL 
He was safely conducted home: a purse or g^d 
was forced upon him: but he was warned, at the 
same time, that the least allusion to this dark 
transaction would cost him his life. He betook 
himself to rest, and, after long and broken musing, 
fell into a deep sleep. From U)is he was awakened 
by his servant, with the dismal news, that a ITre 
of uncommon fury had broken out in the houae of 
*****, near the head of the canon-nte, and that 
it was totally consumed; with the shocking addi- 
tion, that the daughter of the proprietor, a young 
lady, eminent for beauty and accompli ahmenta, 
had perished in the flames. The clergyman bad 
his suspicions, but to have made them public would 
have availed nothing. He was timid: the thmily 
was of the first distinction; above all, the deed wai 
done, and could not be amended. Time wmcm 
away, however, and with it his terrors. He be- 
came unhappy at being the solitary depoaitory of 
this fearful mystery, and mentioned it to aome of 
his brethren, through whom the anecdote aoouired 
a sort of publicity. The divine, however, bad been 
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loaf de^ and the rtoiy in aomcdefcree fon50ttcn, | pedith, his brother, who wm teiy eager aininit 
vhen a fire broke out apiii on the very lame tpot . him. They passed by leisure thenee lilc a Mrope 
*K— th*. l,«n^ Af •••» had formeriy stood, and to Carnarvon: the whole countrie beinr assembled. 



where the house of ••• 



suddenly suspended hj an unexpected , fear lest he should be murthercd, and that l^rris 
■pparkiOD. A beautiful female, in a night-dress, t ap John ap Meredith could not be able to defend 
estremely noh, but at least half a eentuir old, ap. : him, neither durst any of Howell's friends be there. 



pcared in the veiy midst of the fire, and uttered 
these tremendous words iu her vernacular idiom: 
**jlne» burned; twice burned; the t/drd time 111 
aearc yoa all !" The belief in this story was for- 
merly so strong, that on a firo breaking out, and 
aeeming to approach the &tal spot, there was a 
good deal of anxiety testified lest the apparition 
should make good her denunciation* 

II. A» diick a smoke these hearths hvre given 
At Hallowtide or Chxistmas eren.— P. S19. 

Snefa an exhortation was, in similar circum- 
Haneea, aetually given to his followers by a Welch 
eiueftain:<— 

«* Enmity did continue betweene Howell apRys 
ap Howell Vaoghan and the sonnes of John ap 
Meredith. After the death of Evan ap Robert, 
Grifl&th ap GronW (eozen-german to John ap Me- 
redith'k sonnes of Gwvnfiyn, who had long served 
in Franee and had chaiige there) comeing home 
to live in the eoootrey, it happened that a servant 
of hia, eomelng to fish in Stymllyn, his fidi was 
taken away, and the fellow l>eaten by Howell ap 
Rvs his servants, and by his commandment Grit- 
fitn ap John ap Gronw took the matter in such 
dutfaeon that he challenged Howell ap Rjs to the 
field, which he refusing, assembling his oosins 
John ap Meredith's sonnes and his friends toge- 
ther, assaulted Howell in his own house, after the 
manner he had seene in the French warres, and 
eonvimed with fire his barnes and his out-houses. 
Whilst he was thus assaulting the hall, which 
HowcU ap Rys and many other people kept, being 
a vety strong house, he was shot out of a crevice 
of the house, through the si^t of his beaver into 
the head, and slayne out-right, being otherwise 
armed at all points. NotwiuMtanding his death, 
the aaaault of the house was cootinuea with great 
vehemenoe, the dooros fired with great bnruiens 
of straw; besides this, the smoake of the out- 
hooaea aaid barnes not fiure distant annoyed greatly 
the defendants, for that most of them lav under 
boordes and benches upon the floore, in the hall, 
the better to avoyd the smoake. During this scene 
of eonfiiaion onely the old man, Howell ap Rys, 
never stooped, but stood valiandy in the middest 
of the fioore, armed with a gleve in his hand, and 
•ailed into tfiem, and bid * them arise like men, 
for ahame, for he had knnwne there as greate a 
nnoke in that hall upon Christmas even." Iu the 
eiKl, seeing the house could no longer defend them, 
being ovenayed with'a multitude, upon parley be- 
tweene them, Howell ap Rys was content toyeald 
himaalf prisoner to Morris ap John ap Meredith, 
John ap Meredith's eldest sonne, soe as he would 
awcar unto him to bring htm safe to Caroarvon 
castle, to abide the triall of the law for the death 
of Graff ap John ap Gronw, who was cosen-german 
removed to the said Howell ap Rys, and of me very 
same hooae he was of. Which Morris ap John ap 
Meredith undertaking, did put a guard about the 
taid Howell of his trustiest friends and servants, 
who keot and defended him from the rage of his 
kfaidR<( and espeeially of Owen ap Joha ap Me* 



Buua, uciiirer wui^t BHY ui nowcu « iiienQv oe mere, 
for fear of the kindred. In the end, being deli verod 
by Morris ap John ap Meredith to the constable 
of Carnarvon castle, and there kept safely in ward 
until the assises, i» fell out by law that the bnra* 
ing of Howell's houses, and assaulting him in his 
ownc house, was a more haynous offence in Mor- 
ris an John ap Mereditii and the rest, than the 
death of Graff* ap John ap Gronw in Howell, who 
did it in his own defence; whereu(M>n Morris ap 
John ap Meredith, with thirty^ve more, were in- 
dicted of felony, m appeareth by the copie of the 
indictment, which I had from the records."— iWr 
Jolm Wynne^9 Hhtoryofthe Choydir Family, Load 
1770, 8vo. p. 116. 

SOTXS TO CAHTO TI. 

1. 0*er Hezluun'k altar hung mj glovc^P. SS4. 

This custom among the Redesdale and Tyne- 
dale borderers is mentioned in the interesting 
Life of Bernard Gilpin, where some account is 
given of these wild districts, which it was the CQS* 
torn of that excellent man regularly to visit 

" This custom (of duels} still prevailed on the 
borders, where Saxon barbarism held its latest 
possession. These wild Northumbrians indeed 
went boyond the ferocity of their ancestors. They 
were not content with a duel; each contending 
party used to muster what adherents he could, 
and commence a kind of petty^ war. So that a pri- 
vate grudge would often occasion much bloodshed. 

'* U happened that a quarrel of this kind was on 
foot when Mr. Gilpin was at Rothbun*, in those 
parts. During the two or three first qays of his 
preaching, the contending parties observed some 
decorum, and never appeared at cliureh together. 
At length, however, they met. One party had been 
early at chureh, and just as Mr. Gilpin began his 
sermon the other entered. They stood not long 
silent: inflamed at the sight of each other, they 
began to clash their weapons, for they were ail 
arioed with javelins and swords, and muttudly ap« 
proach. Awed, however, by the saoredness of the 
place, the tumult in some degree ceased. Mr. 
Gilpin proceeded: when again Uke combatants be- 
gan to brandish their weapons, and draw towards 
each other. As a fray seemed near, Mr. Gilpin 
stepped from the pulpit, went between them, and 
addressed the leaders, put an end to the (^uairel 
for the present, but could not effect an entire re- 
conciliation. They promised him, however, that 
till the sermon was over they would make no more 
disturbance. He then went again into tlfe pulpit, 
and spent the rest of the time in endeavouring to 
make them ashamed of what thev had dooe. His 
behaviour and discourse afieeted them so much, 
that, at his farther entreaty, they promised to for- 
bear all aoU of hostilitr while he continued in the 
eountry. And so much respected was he among 
them, that whoever was in fear of his enemy used 
to resort where Mr. Gilpin was, esteeming his 
preaenee the best protection. 

** One Soiday morning, coming to a choroh in 
ta befen th* pMple were aaaembled, ha 
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obaerred « elove hanging np, and was informed by 
tlie MXton that it was meant aa a eballen^e to anj 
one who should take it down. Mr. Gilpin ordeiv 
ed the aezton to reach it him: bat upon nis utterly 
refusing to touoh it, he took it down himself, and 
not it in his breast When the people were assem- 
bled, be went into the pulpit, and, before he eon- 
eluded his sermon, took oecasion to rebuke them 
severely for these Inhuman ehallenges. * 1 hear,' 
saith he, *that one among you hath hanged up a 
glove, even in this saered place, threatening to fight 
any one who taketh it down: see, I have taken it 
down;* and pulling out the glove, he held it up to 
the congrq;ation, and then showed them how un- 
suitable such savage praetiees were to the profes* 
sion of Christianity, using such persuasives to mu- 
tual love as he thousht would most affect them. " — 
-Lifi of Bernard Gi^n, Lond. 1753, 8vo. p. ITT. 
S. A boneman armed, at headlong tpeed.— P. 3S7. 

This and what follows is Uken from a real 
achievement of major Robert Philipson, called, 
from his desperate and adventurous courage, Robin 
the Devil; which, as being very inaccurately noticed 
in this note upon the first edition, shall be now 
given in a more aitthentic form. The chief place 
of his retreat was not Lonl's Island in Derwent- 
vater, but Curwen's Island in the lake of Win- 
dermere. — 

" This island formerly belonged to the Philip- 
tons, a fiimily of note in Westmoreland. During 
the civil wart, two of them, an elder and a young- 
er brother, served the king. The former, who was 
the proprietor of it, commanded a regiment; the 
latter was a major. 

** The msjor, whose name was Robert, waa a 
man ofgreat spirit and enterprlze; and for his many 
feats ofpersonal bravery bad obtained, among the 
Oliverians of those parts, the appellation of Robin 
the Devil. 

** After the war had subsided, and the direful 
effects of public opposition had ceased, revenge 
and malice long kept alive the animosity of indi- 
▼i duals. Colonel Briggs, a steady friend to usur- 
pation, resided at this time at Kendal, and, under 
the double character of a leading magistrate f for 
be was a justice of peace) and an active commanaer, 
held the countiy in awe. This person, having heard 



that major Philipson was at his brother's nruae oa 
the island in Windermere, resolved, if p wU^ 
to seize and punish a man who had made hims^ 



so particularly obnoxious. How it was eonduete^, 
my* authority does not inform us^whetber be got 
together the navigation of the lake, and bloekaded 
the ^laoe by sea, or whether he landed ana earned 
on his approaches in fonv Neither do we learn 
the strength of the earrisou within, nor of the worka 
without. All we learn is, that major Phillpsoa 
endured a tiege of eight months with great |^iani« 
ry, till his brother, Uie colonel, numapntj and 
relieved him. 

** It was now the major*! turn to mAc rapriaali. 
He pot himself; therefore, at the head of a litrle 
troop of horse, and rode to KendaL Here, being 
informed that colonel Briggs was at prajers, (for 
it was on a Sunday moming,3 he stationed his men 
properly in the avenoes^and himself^ armed, rode 
directly into the church. It probably was not m 
re^lar church, but some large place of meeting* 
It IS said he intended to seize the colonel an%I car- 
ry him off; but as this seems to have been totally 
impracticable, it is rather probable that hia in- 
tention was to kill him on the spot, and in the 
midst of the confusion to escape. Whatever hia 
intention Was, it was frustrated, for Briggs happen- 
ed to be elsewhere. 

** The congregation, as might be expected, wtm 
thrown into great confusion on seeing an armed 
man on horseback make his appearance among 
tliem; and the major, taking advantage of their aa- 
tonishment, turned his horse round, and rode quiet- 
ly out. But having given an alarm, he was pre- 
sently assaulted as he left the assembly, and beinc 
seized, his jprths were cut, and he was unhoraefL 

** At this instant his party made a furious attack 
on the assailants, and Uie major killed with hia 
own haiKi the man who bad seized him, clapped 
the saddle, ungirth^d ns it was, upon his horae* 
and vaulting into it, rode fiiU speed through the 
streets of Kendal, calling his men to follow him; 
and with his whole party made a safe retreat to baa 
asylum in the lake. The action marked the man. 
Many knew him: and they who did not, knew as 
well from the exploit that it could be nobody hut 
Robin the DeviL^' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The aeene of this poem lies, at first, in theeas* 
fle of Artomish, on the coast of Argylesbire; and 
afterwards in the islands of Skyc and Arran, and 
upon the* eoast of Ayrshire. Finally, it is laid 
near Stirling. The stoiy opens in the spring of 
the year 1307, when Brace, who had been driven 
out of Scotland by the English, and the barons 
who adhered to that foreign interest, returned from 
the Island of Raehrin on the coast of IreUml, min 
lo assert his claims to the Scottish crown. Many 
of the personages and incidents introduced are ol 
historleal eelebrity. The authoritiea used are 
chiefly those of the venerable lord Uailea, as well 
entitled to be called the reatoier of Scottish his* 
Ufgff u BroM the restorer of Seottiih nonanhy t 



and of archdeacoik Barixrar, a eorreet editioB of 
whose Metrical History of Robert Bruce will sooa» 
I trust, appear under the care of my learned friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Jamieson.f « 
AbboUfird^ \Qth December, 1814. 



THE LORD OP THE ISLES. 

CAirroi. 
AuTunr departs— but still tiia mantle's fold 

Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 
Beneath a shroud of russet dropped with gold, 

Tweed and his tributaries mmgle still; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill 

Yet lingering notes of Sylvan muuc swell. 



« Dr. Bara^ History 
t Now pnUiiAad. 
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The deepi^oned eoihat, tnd the redbreast shrill; 
And ref enme tints of •ammer tplendour tell 
Wheii tne broad sun siaks dovn on Ettrick*i west- 
ern felL 

Antninn departs — ^from Gala's fields no more 

0»Bie mnl sounds oar kindred banks to cheer; 
Blent with the stream, and gale that wafls it o'er, 

No more the distant reaper's mirth we hear. 
The last blith shout hath died upon our ear, 

And harvest-home hath husned the eliuiging 
wain. 
On the waste hill no forms of life appear. 

Save where, sad lm*<^ of ^^ autumnal train, 
SoBae age-struok wanderer jjleans few ears of seat- 
tered grain. 

Deem'st thou these saddened seeneshaTe pleaaore 
8tiU< 
Lofcat thon through antumn's fiMUng realms to 

To see the heath-flower withered on the hill. 
To listen to the wood's expiring laj, 

To note the red leaf shivering on the sprajr. 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain, 

On the watte fields to trace the gleaner's way. 
And moralize on moral joj and pain?— 

O! if sooh seenes thou lovest, scorn not the min- 
strel strain! 

No! do not scorn, althoush its hoarser note 
Searee with the cushat's homelj song can vie, 

Thongh faint its beauties as the tints remote 
That gleam through mist in autumn's evening 

And few as lea:ves that tremble, sear and dry. 

When wild November hath his bogle wound; 
Nor moek mv toil — a lonely gleaner I, 
Throogh fields time-wasted, on sad inquest 
bound. 
Where happier bards of yore have richer harvest 
foona. 

So abalt thou list, and haply not unmoved. 

To a wild tale of Albyn's warrior day; 
1b distant lands, by the ronch west reproved, 

Still live some reliques of the ancient lay. 
For, when on Goolin's hills the lights decay. 

With such the seer of Skye the eve beguiles; 
"Tia known amid the pathless wastes of Keay, 

Id Harriea known, and in lona's piles. 
Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of the 

L 
** Wakk, maid of Lorn !" the minstrels iimg. 
Thy rugged halls, Artomish! rung,i 
And the dark seas, thy towers that lave, 
Heaved on the beach a softer wave^ 
As mid the toneful choir to keep 
The diapason of the deep. 
Lulled were the winds on Innii 
And green Locb-Alline's woodland 
As if wild woods and waves had pleasore 
In listing to the lovely measure. 
And ne'er to symphony more sweet 
Gave mountain eeooes answer meet. 
Since, met from mainland and from isle 
Ross, Arran, Hay, and Argyle, 
Each minstrel's tributary lay 
Paid homage to the festal day. 
Dull and dishonoured were Itie bard. 
Worthless of guerdon and regard. 
Deaf to the hope of minstrel lame. 
Or lady's smiles, his noblest aim. 



Who on that mom's resistless call 
Was silent in Artomish haU. 

n. 

« Wake, maid of Lorn!" twas thus they tao^ 

And yet more proud the descant rung, 

«* Wake, maid of Lorn! high right is ours. 

To charm dull sleep from beauty's bowers; 

Earth, ocean, air, have nought so shy 

But owns the power of minstrelsy. 

In Lettermore the timid deer 

Will pause, the harp's wild chime to hear; 

Rude Heiskar's seal through surges dark 

Will lon^ pursue the minstrt-l's bark;> 

To list his notes, the eaele proud 

Will poise him on Ben CaiUiach's cloud; 

Then let not maiden's ear disdain. 

The summons of die minstrel train. 

But, while our harps wild music make^ 

Edith of Lom, awake, awake! 

m. 

«« O wake, while dawn, with dewy shine. 
Wakes nature's charms to vie with thine! 
She bids the mottled thrash rejoice 
To mate thy melody of voice; 
The dew that on the violet lies 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyea; 
But, Edith, wake, and all we see 
Of sweet and fair shall yield to thee!"— 
«< She comes not yet," gray Ferrand cried; 
** Brethren, let softer spell be tried. 
Those notes prolong, that soothins theme. 
Which best may mix with beauty ^scteam. 
And whisper, with their silvery tone. 
The hope she love^ yet fears to own."-^ 
He spoke, and on the ham-strings died 
The strains of flattery and of pride; 
More soft, more low, more tender feL 
The lay of love he bade them tell. 

• IV. 

<* Wake, maid of Lorn! the moments fly, . 

Which yet that maiden-name allow; 
Wake, maiden, wake! the hour is nigh. 

When love shall claim a plighted vow. 
By fear, thy bosom's fluttenng guest. 

By hope, that soon shall fears remove, 
We bid thee break the bonds of rest. 

And wake thee at the call of love! 

« Wake, Edith, wake! in yonder bay 



What chieftain's praise these pibrochs fwdB, 
What crest is on .these banners wove. 

The harp, the minstrel, dare not tell— 
The nddle must be read by love." 

V. 
Retired her maiden train among^ 
Edith of Lom received the song. 
But tamed the minstrel's pride had been 
That had her cold demeanoui seen; 
For not upon her cheek awoke 
The {^ow of pride when flatterv spoke. 
Nor could their tenderest numbers bring 
One sigh responsive to the string. 
As vainly had her maidens ried 
In skill to deck the princelv bride. 
Her locks, in dark-brown length arnjed, 
Cathleen of Ulne, twas thine to braidf 
Young Eva with meet reverence dnw 
On the light fiiot the sUken shoe. 
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While on the Boele's alender mund 
Tbow itrinM of pearl fair Bertha wound* 
That, blesthed Loehryan*8 depths within. 
Seemed dosky still on Edith's skin. 
But Ginion, of experience old, 
Had weightiest task— the mantlets fold 
In many an artful plait she tied. 
To show the form it seemed to hide. 
Till on the floor descending rolled 
Its waves of erimson blent with gold. 

VL 
O! liTes there now so cold a maid. 
Who thus in beauty's pomp arrayed. 
In beauty's proudest piUh of power. 
And conquest won — ^the bridal hour^ 
With eyeiy charm that wins the heart* 
By nature given, enhanced by ait. 
Could vet Uie fair reflection view, 
In the bright mirror pictured true, 
And not one dimple on her cheek 
A tell-tale consciousness bespeak?— 
Uves still such maid? — Fair damsels, say* 
For further vouches not mj lay, 
Save t*iat such lived in Bntain's isle. 
When Loni's bright Edith scorned to imtle. 

VII. 
But Mong, to whose fostering care 
Proud Lorn had given his daughter fidr, 
Morag, who saw a mother's aid 
Bv all A dauehter's love repaid, 

I Strict was that bond— most kind of all— • 
nviolate in highland hall — ) 
Gray Morag sate a space apart 
In Edith's eyes to read her hearL 
In vain the attendants' food appeal 
To Morag's skill, to Morag's zeal{ 
She marked her child receive their care. 
Cold as the image sculptured fair, 
fPorm of some sainted pat^oness,) 
Which cloistered maids combine to dress; 
She marked — and knew her nursling's heart 
In the vain pomp took little part. 
Wistful a while she gazed — ^then pressed 
The maiden to her anxious breast 
In finished loveliness— and led 
To where a turret's aiiy head. 
Slender and steep, and battled round, 
O'erlooked, dark Mull! thy miehty sound,' 
Where thwarting tides, with mingled roar. 
Fart thy swarth nills from Morven's shore. 

vin. 

*< Daughter," she said, ** these seas behold. 
Round twice an hundred islands rolled. 
From Hirt, that hears their northern roar, 
To the green Hay's fertile shore;^ 
Or mainland turn, where many a tower 
Owns thy bold brother's feudal power, 
Each on its own dark cape reclined. 
And listening to iu own wild wind. 
From where Mingany, sternly placed, 
O'erawes the woodland and the waste,* 
To where DunstafTnage hears the raging 
Of Connal with his rocks engaging. 
Think'st thou, amid this ample round, 
A single brow but thine has frowned, 
To sadden this auspicious mom. 
That bids the daughter of high Lorn 
Impledge her spousal faith to wed 
The lieir of mighty Somerled:* 
Ronald, from many g hero sprung. 
The fair, the valiant, and the young. 



liOMD OT TSi WLEB^' whoae lofly name 
A thousand bards Intve given to fome. 
The mate of monarehs, and allied 
On equal terms with England's pride.— 
From chiefiain's tower to bondsman's cot. 
Who hears the tale, and triumphs not? 
The damsel dons her best attire. 
The shepherd lighU his beltane fire, 
Joy, joy! each warder's horn hath i 
Joy, iqy ! each matin bell hath ron{,. 
The holy priest says grstefbl mass, 



Joy, iqy! each matin bell hath rung; 
The holy priest says grstefbl mass, 
Loud sfatoots each haray galla-glasa. 



No mountain den holds outcast boor 
Of heart so doll, of soyl so poor. 
But he hath flung his task aside. 
And claimed this mom for holy-tide; 
Tet, empress of this joyful day, 
Edith is sad while all are gsj." 

IX. 

Proud Edith's soul came to her eye. 
Resentment cheeked the struggling ng^ 
Her hurrriog hand indignant dried 
The burning tears of Injured pride— 
** Monur, forbear! or lend thy praise 
To sweU yon hireling harper's lays; 
Make to yon maids thy boast of power, 
ThMt they may waste a wondering hour, 
Telliii j( of banners proudly home. 
Of pealing bell and bugle-horn. 
Or, theme more dear, of robea of pri^ 
Crownlets and g|auds of rare device. 
But thou, experienced as thou art, 
Think'st thou with these to cheat the haait. 
That, bound in strone afibcUon's chain. 
Looks for return, and looks in vain? 
No! sum thine Edith's wretched lot 
In these brief words— he loves her not! 

X. 

« Debate it not— too long I strove 

To call his cold observance love. 

All blinded liy the league that stvled 

Edith of Lorn, — while, yet a child. 

She tripped the heath by Morag's side,— 

The brave lord Ronald's destined bride. 

Ere vet I saw him, while afiff 

His broadsword blazed in Scotland's wir. 

Trained to believe our fatea the same. 

My bosom throbbed when Ronald's name 

Came gracing fome's heroic tale. 

Like perfume on the summer gale. 

What pilgrim sought our halls, nor told 

Of Ronald's deeds in battle bold? 

Who touched the harp to heroes' praise^ 

But his achievements swelled the lays? 

E'en Moras — not a tale of fame 

Was hers, but closed with Ronald's name. 

He came! and all that had been told 

Of his high worth seemed poor and cold. 

Tame, lifeless, void of energy. 

Unjust to Ronald and to meT 

XL 

«« Since then, what thought had Edith's hoi*^ 

And gave not plighted love its part! — 

And what requital? cold delay-<- 

Excuse that shunned the spousal day.— 

It dawns, and Ronald is not here! — 

Hunts he Bentalla's nimble deer. 

Or loiters he in secret deU 

To bid some lighter love farewell. 

And swear, that though he may nat seorn 

A daughter of the house of Lorn,' 
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Tet, when these rormal rites are o'er. 
Again thej meet, to part no more?" 

XII. 
— «Hu8h, dauehter, hush! thj doubts remove, 
More noblf think of Ronald's love. 
Look, where beneath the castle Kray 
His fleet unmoor from Aros-bayT 
Seest not each galley's topmast bend, 
As on the yanis the sails ascend } 
Hidine the dark blue land the^ rise, 
Like die white clouds on April skies; 
The shouting vassals man the oars. 
Behind them unk Mull's mountain shores, 
Onward tlieir merry course they keep, 
Through whistling breeze and foaming deep. 
And mark the headmost, seaward cast. 
Stoop to the freshening gale her mast, 
As if she veiled its bannered pride. 
To greet afar her prince's bride! 
Thy Ronald comes, and while in speed 
His galley mates the flying steed, 
He diides her sloth!"— Fair Edith sighed, 
Bloahed, sadly smiled, and thus replied: — 

xm. 

«* Sweet thought, but vain!— No, Morag! mark, 

Type of his course, yon lonely bark. 

That oft hath shiftecf helm and sail, 

To win its way against the gale. 

Since peep of mom, my vacant eyes 

Have viewed bv fits the course she triesj 

Mow, thou^ the darkening scud comes on. 

And dawn's fair promises be gone. 

And though the weary crew may see 

Our aheltering haven on their lee, 

Still closer to the rising wind 

They strive her shivering sail to bind. 

Still nearer to the shelves' dread verge 

At every tack her course they urge. 

As if they feared Artomish more 

Than adverse winds and breakers' roar." — 

XIV. 
Sooth spoke the maid. — Amid the tide 

The skifi'she marked lay tossing sore. 
And shifted oft her stooping side» 

In weary tack from shore to shore. 
Yet on her destined course no more 

She gained, of forward way. 
Than what a minstrel may compare 
To the poor meed which peasanU share. 

Who toil the live-longj day? 
And such the risk her pilot braves, 

ITiat oft, before she wore. 
Her bowsprit kissed the broken waves, 
Where in white foam the ocean raves 

Upon the shelving shore. 
Yet, to their destined purpose true. 
Undaunted toiled her hardy crew, 

Nor looked where shelter lay, 
Nor for Artomish castle drew. 

Nor steered for Aros-bay. 

XV. 

Thus while they strove with wind and seas, 
Borae onward by the willing breeze, 

Loid Ronald's fleet swept by, 
Streamered with silk, and tricked with gold. 
Manned with the noble and the bold 

Of island chivalry. 
Around their prows the ocean roars. 
And chafes beneath their thousand oars. 

Yet bears them on their way; 



So chafes the war-horse in his might, 
lliat field ward bears some valiant knight, 
* Champs till both bit and boss are white. 

But, ibaming, must obey. 
On each say deck they might behold 
Lances of steel and cresis of gold. 
And hauberks with their burnished fold. 

That shimmered fair and free; 
And each proud galley, as she passed. 
To the wild cadence of the blast 

Gave wilder minstrelsy. 
Full many a shrill triumphant note 
Saline and Scallastle bade float 

Their misty shores around; 
And Morven's echoes answered well, 
And Duart heard the distant swell 

Come down the darksome sound. 

XVL 

So bore they on with mirth and pride. 
And if that labouring bark they spied, 

'Twas with such idle eye 
As nobles cast on lowly boor. 
When, toilinv in his task obscure. 

They pass him careless by. 
Let them sweep on with heedless eyes! 
But, had they Known what mighty prize 

In that frail vessel lay. 
The famished wolf, that prowls the wold. 
Had scatheless passed the unguarded fotd. 
Ere, drifting by these galleys bold. 

Unchallenged were her way ! 
And thou, lord Ronald, sweep thou on. 
With miilh and pride and minstrel tone! 
But had'st thou known who sailed so nigh. 
Far other glance were in thine eye! 
Far other flush were on thy brow. 
That, shaded by the bonnet, now 
Assumes but ill the blithsome cheer 
Of bridegroom when the bride is near. 

xvn. 

Yes, sweep they on ! — We will not leave. 
For them that triumph, those who grieve. 

With that armada gay 
Be laughter loud and jocund shout. 
And bards to cheer the wassail root. 

With tale, romance, and lay; 
And of wild mirth each clamorous art. 
Which, if it cannot cheer the heart. 
May stupifv and stun its smart. 

For one loud busy day. 
Yes, sweep the^r on!— But with that skiff 

Abides the minstrel tale. 
Where there was dread of surge and cliiT 
Labour that strained each sinew stiff. 

And one sad maiden's wail. 

XVUI. 
An day with fmitless strife they toiled. 
With eve the ebbing currents boiled 

More fiei*oe from streiglit and lake; 
And midway through the oliannel met 
Conflicting tides that foam and fret. 
And high their mingled billows jet. 
As spearo, that, in the battle set, 

Spring upward as they break. 
Then too the lights of eve were past. 
And louder sung the western blast 

On rocks of Inniomorc; 
Rent was the sail, and strained the mait. 
And many a leak was gaping fast. 
And the pale steersman stood aghast. 

And gave the conflict o'er. 
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XIX. 
Twu then that ooe, whose lofW look 
Nor labour dulled, nor t^iror ahook. 

That to the leader tpoke: 
** Brother, how hopest thoa to abide 
The frny of this wildered tide, 
Or how atoid the rook** rode tide, 

Until the day has brokc^ 
Did'st thou not mark the Tessel i«el» 
With quivering pbmks and groaning keel. 

At the last hiliow's shoek? 
Tet how of better aonnsel tell, 
Thoufrh here thou seest poor Isabel 

Half dead with want and fear; 
For look on sea, or look on land, 
Oryon dark sky, on erery hand 

Despair and death are near. 
For her alone I grieve — on me 
Dancer alts light by land and aea» 

I follow where thou wilt; 
■Either to bide the tempest's loor. 
Or wend to joo onfHendly tower, 
Or rush amid their naval power, 
With waiver^ wake their wassail-hoar^ 
And die with hand on hilu"— 

XX. 

That elder leader's calm lepiy - 

In steady voiee was given, 
•* In man's most dark extremity 

Oft soeeoor dawns from heaven. 
Edward, trim thou the shatter^l sail. 
The helm be mine, and down the gale 

L«t <»r free coarse be driveni 
So shall we 'scape the western bay, 
The hostile fleet, the uneqoal bmj. 
So safely hold oar vessel's way. 

Beneath the castle wall« 
For if a hope of safety rest, 
^Tis on the sacred name <^gnett, 
Who seeks for shelter, storm distreaaed. 

Within a chieftain's hall. 
If not— it beat beseem* our worth. 
Our name, our right, our lolbr birth. 
By noble hwdi to fall. "-— 
XXI. 
The helm, to bis ^rong arm eondgned. 
Gave the reefed sail to meet the wind. 

And on her altered way. 
Fierce boandii«, forirard sprang the shin. 
Like greyhound starting fixim the sliih 

To seize his flving prey. 
Awaked before the rushing prow. 
The mimic fires of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the wave(» 
Wild sparkles crest the broken tides. 
And, fluhing round, the vessel's sides 

With elvish lustre lave, 
WhUe, far behind, their fivid light 
To the dai% billows of the night 

A gloomy splendour gave. 
It aeems as if old ocean shakes 
IVom his dark brow the livid t ^hn 

In envious pageantry. 
To match the meteor light that streaka 

Grim Ueda's midnight Ulj, 
„ XXIL 

Kpr Uoked Acy steadier light to keep 
Their course upon the darkened deepV- 
Artornish, on her frowning steep, 

"Twixt dond and ocean hung. 
Chanced with a thoiuand lights of glee. 



And landward fiir, and frr tc ae% 

Her fesul radiance flung. 
By that blith beacoo-light they ateerod. 

Whose lustre mingled well 
With the pale beam that now appealed. 
As the cold moon her bead upteaied 

Above the eastern fell. 

on. XXUI. 

Thus galded, on their coarse they hoce. 
Until they neared the mainland shote. 
When frequent on the hollow blast 
Wild shouts of merriment were cast. 
And wind and wave and seabird*s cry 
With wassail sounds in concert vie 
Uke funeral shrieks with revelrr. 

Or Uke the batUe-shout 
By peasants heard from cliffs on hich. 
When diumpl^ rage, and agony,^*^ 

Madden the fight and root 
Now nearer yet, through mist and j 
Dimly arose the castled form, 

And deepened shadow made. 
Far lengthened on the main below. 
Where, dancing in reflected glow. 

An hundred torches pbiyed. 
Spangling the wave with lighto as ^ida 
Aspfeasures in this vale ofpain. 
That dazzle as they fade.^ 

„ ^ ^ xxrv. 

1 ncy itaid their course in quiet sea. 
Hewn in the rock, a passage there 
S<raght the dark fortress by a stair 

So straight, so high, so steep. 
With peasant's staTone valiant hand 
Mi^;ht well the dizzy pass have manned. 
'Gainst hundreds armed with spear irndbiMd 

And plunged them in the d©epJO ^ 

His bugle then the helmsman wooadi 
Umd answered eveiy echo round. 

From turret, rock, and bay. 
The postern's hinfres craah and groan. 
And soon the warder's cresset sbonP 

And, vexed at thy dehiy, ^^ 

JWed lest, amidst these wildering seas. 
The dttksome mgbt and freshenii^Siia 
Had dnven thy bark astray."— '^^'"^ 
XXV 
;; X«irder," the yoonger stranger said, 
; Th»ne emng guess some mirth had mada 
Li mirtiifia hour; but nights like theatT^ 
When the rough winds wake westeniaeM. 
Brook not of dTee. We crave some aid^^ 
And needful shelter for this maid. 
UntUthebreakofdSy? ^ 

For, to ourselves, the deck's rade nfauik 
Is easy as the mossy bank ^^ 

Thai's breaUied upon by May, 
And for our storm-tossed skiff we seek 
Short shelter in this leeward creek 
Prompt when the dawn the east shall ■frii»h 
Again to bear away.**— ^^ ^'^ 

Answered the warder, «« In what name 
Assert ye hospiuble claim ^ 

Whence come, or whither bound? 
Hath Bnn seen your parting sails» 
Or come ye on Norweyan gales'* 
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Aad leek ve EagUud's fertile ndes. 

Or SeoUaod't mountain grounU^" — 
•« Warrior*— for other title none 
For aome brief apaoe we list to own. 
Bound by a vow — warriors are we: 
Id itrife by land, and ■torm by aea. 

We have been known to fiime{ 
And thete brief words have import dev. 
When sotmded in a noble ear, 
To harbour safe, and friendly oheer. 

That gives us rightful claim. 
Grant us the triviid boon we seek. 
And we in other realms will speak 

Fair of your oourtesy; 
Deny— and be your niggard hold 
Scorned by the noble and the bold. 
Shunned by the pilgrim on the wold. 

And wanderer on tlie lea.*'— 
XXVI. 
^ Bold rtnnaer, no-<'gainst «laim like (hhic. 
No bolt revolves by hand of mine, 
rhoogh oifed in tone that more expvened 
A monarch than a sofipliant guett 
Be what ye wlU, Artomisb llall 
On diis ^ad eve is free to alL 
Thov^ ye had drawn a hostile tword 
"Gainst oar ally, great Enghuid's lord. 
Or mail upon your shooidcrs borne, 
To battle with the lord of Lorn, 
Or, outlawed, dwelt by greenwood tree 
With the fierce knight of EUerslie, 
Or aided e'en the murderous strife. 
When Cemvii fell beneath the knite 
Of HMt fen homicide the Bruce, 
This night had been a term of trace. -^ 
Ho, vaasals! give these gnesU your care. 
And show the narrow postern stair."-^ 

xxvn. 

To land these two bold brethren leapt, 
(The weary crew their vessel kept,) 
And, lighted by the torches' flare, 
That seaward nuns; their smoky glare. 
The younger koigjht that maiden bare 

Mslf lifeless up the rock; 
On his strong shoulder leaned her head. 
And down her long dark tresses shed. 
As the wild vine, in tendrils spread. 

Droops from the mountain oak. 
Him followed dose that elder lord. 
And in his hand a sheathed sword, 

Such as few arms could wield; 
Bat when he bouned him to such task. 
Well could it cleave the strongest casque. 

And rend the surest shield. 
XXVUI. 
The Tused portcullis arch they pase, 
The wicket with iu bars of brass, 

The entrance long and low. 
Flanked at each turn hj loop-holes strait. 
Where bowmen might in ambush wait, 
(If Ibrce or fraud should burtt the gate,) 

To gall an entering foe. 
Bm eveiy jealous post of ward. 
Was now defenceless and unbarred. 

And all the passage free 
1 o one low-browed and vaulted room. 
Where squire and yeoman, page and groom, 

PUed tneir loud revelry. 
XXIX. 
And '« Rett ye here," the warder bade» 
** TiU to oar lotd yoor loit it taid.^ 



And, comrades, gaze not on the mttd, 
^d on these men who ask our aid. 

As if ye ne'er bad seen 
A damsel tired of midnight bark^ 
Or wanderers of a moulding stais. 

And bearing martial mien."— 
But not for Eachin's reproof 
Would page qr vassal stand aloo^ 

But crowded on to stare. 
As men of courtesy untaught, 
Till fieiy Edward roughly caught, 

From one the foremost there. 
His chequered plaid, and in its shroud. 
To hide her from the vulgar crowd. 

Involved his sister fair. 
His brother, as the clansman bent 
His sullen brow in discontent. 

Made brief and stern excuse;-^ 
<* YassaL were thine the cloak of pall 
That decks thy lord in bridal hall, 

Twere honoured by her ate."— 

XXX. 

Frond wathis tone, but calm; hit eye 

Had that compelling dignity. 

His mien that bearing mtiwtit and high. 

Which common spirits rear; 
Needed nor word nor signal more. 
Nod, wink, and laughter, all were o*er: 
Upon each other back they bore. 

And gaxed'like startled deer. 
But now appeared the seneschal. 
Commissioned by his lord to call 
The strangers to the baron's hall. 

Where feasted foir and free 
That Island prince in nuptial tide. 
With Edith there his lovely bride. 
And her bold brother by her side. 
And many a chief, the flower and pride 

Of western land and sea. 

Here pause we, gentles, for a tpaee; 
And, if our tale hath won your fp^matf 
Grant us brief patience, and again 
We will renew the minstrel strain* 



CAinoii. 
L 

fin the bright goblet, spread the festive board! 

Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair! 
Through the loud hall in joyous concert poured. 

Let mirth and music sound the dii^ mcare! 
But ask thou not if happiness be there. 

If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe. 
Or if the brow the heart's true livery wear^ 

Lift not the festal mask!— enough to know, 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal wn. 

n. 

With beakers' olangi with harpers' lay. 
With all that olden time deemed gay, 
The Island chieftain feasted high; 
But there was in hit troubled eye 
A gloomy fire, and on his brew 
Now udden flushed, and faded now. 
Emotions such as draw their birth 
From deeper souree than festal mirth. 
By fits he paused, and harper's strain 
And jester's Ude went round in vain. 
Or fell but on bis idle ear 
Like diilant sounds which dreamers hew. 
Then would he rouse him, and employ 
Each art to aid the elamoroat joy, 
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And «all for pledge and laj, 
, And, for brief spaoe, of all the crowd. 
As be was loudest of the loud. 
Seemed gayest of the gay. 

m. 

Tet noa^t amiss the bridal throne 
Marked in brief mirth, or musing longi 
The vacant brow, the unlistening ear, 
They ^ve to thoughts of raptures near. 
And his fierce starts of sadden glee, 
Seemed bursts of bridegroom's ecstasy. 
Nor thus alone miijud^ the crowd, 
Since lofty Lorn, suspicious, proud. 
And jealous of his honourod line, 
And that keen knight, De Argentine,* 
(From England sent on errand high. 
The westera league moro firm to tie,) 
Both deemed in Ronald's mood to find 
A lover's transportrtroubled mind. 
But one sad haul, one tearful eye. 
Pierced deeper through the mystery. 
And watched, with agony and fear. 
Her wayward bridegroom's varied cheer. 

IV. 
She watched — yet feared to meet his glance. 
And he shunned her's; — till when by chance. 
They met, the point of foeman's lance 

Had given a milder pang! 
Beneath the intolerable smart 
He writhed; — then steral;^ manned his heart 
To play his hard but destined [Mut, 

And from the table sprang. 
*< Fill me the mighty cup!" he said, 
** Erst owned by royal Somerled.* 
Pill it, till on the studded brim 
In biuning gold the bubbles swim. 
And every gem of varied shine 
Glow doubfy bright in rosy wine! 
To yon, brave lord, and brother mine. 

Of Lorn, this pledge 1 drink— 
The union of our house with thine. 

By this fiur bridal-link!" 
V. 
** Let it pass round !" quoth he of Lorn, 
''And in good time— <hat winded horn 

Must of the abbot tefi; 
The laggard monk is come at last"— - 
Lord ^^tald heard the bugle bla^ 
And, on the floor at random cast. 

The ontasted goblet fell. 
But when the warder in his ear 
Tells other news, his blither cheer 

Returns like sun of May, 
When throoKh a thunder-cloud it beams;— 
1/ird of two hundred isles, he seems 

As glad of brief deUy, 
As some poor criminal might feel. 
When from the gibbet or the wheel 

Belted for a day. 

VL 
«< Brother of Lorn," with hurried voice 
He said, « And you, fair lords, r^oice! 

Here, to au|^ent our glee. 
Come wandering knights from travel far. 
Well proved, they say, in strife of war. 

And tempest on the sea. — 
Ho! give them at your board such place 
As best their presences mav grace. 

And bid them welcome n^ee!" 
With solemn step, and silver wand. 
The seneschal the presence scanned 



Of these strange guests;* and well he knew 
How to assign their rank its due; 

For, though the costly furs 
That erst had decked theiir caps were torn. 
And their gay robes were over-worn. 

And soiled their gilded spurs. 
Yet such a high commanding grace 
Was in their mien and in their face. 
As suited best the princely dais. 

And royal canopv: 
And there he marshalled them their plaee. 

First of that company. 

Then Iqrds and ladies spake aside. 
And angry looks the error chide, 
That gave to gnests unnamed, unknown, 
A plMe so near their prince's throne; 

But Owen Erraught said, 
*'' For forty years a seneschal. 
To marshal guests in bower and hall 

Has been my honoured trade. 
Worship and birth to me are known, 
By IooIl by bearing, and by tone, 
Mot bv furred robe or broidered mne; 

And 'gainsban oaken bough 
111 gage my silver wand of state. 
That &ese three strangers oft have ate 

In higher place than now."— 
VIIL 
** I, too," the aged Ferrand said, 
" Am qualified by minstrel trade 

Of rank and place to tell; — 
Marked ye the youneer stranger's eye. 
My mates, how quick, how keen, how higfa» 

How fierce its^nashes fell. 
Glancing among*ihe noble rout 
As if to seek the noblest out, 
Because the owner might not brook 
On any save his peers to look^ 

And yet it moves me more. 
That steady, calm, majestic brow. 
With which the elder chief e'en now 

Scanned the gay presence o'er. 
Like being of superior kind. 
In whose high-toned impartial mind 
Degrees of mortal rank and state 
Seem objects of indifierent weig|ht 
The lady too — though, closely tied. 

The mantle veil both face and ere. 
Her motion's grace it could not hide. 

Nor could her form's fair symmetry. "•« 
IX. 
Suspicions doubt and lordly scorn 
Loured on the haushty ftont of Lorn. 
From nnderneath his brows of pride. 
The stranger guests he steraly eyed. 
And whispered closely what tbe ear 
Of Argentine alone might hear; 

Then questioned, high and brie^ 
" U; in their voyajre, ausht ihcy knew 
Of the rebellious Scottish crew, 
Who to Rath-Erin's shelter drew. 

With Carrick's ouUawed chiefs 
And if, their winter's exile o'er. 
They harboured still by Ulster's shore 
Or lanched their galleys on the main. 
To vex their native land again?" 

X. 
That younger straneer, fierce and high. 
At once confronts the chieftain's eye 

With look of equal soora; 
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«<Orreoeb hate we BOHght to ibowi 
But if of royal Bimee thou*dit know, 

1 warn tliee he bat sworn, 
Ere thnce three days shall oome and go, 
Hit haoner Seottish winds shall blow, 
Deapite eacAi mean or miriicy foe. 
From En^jUnd^s every biU and bow. 

To Allaiiter of Lorn." 
Kradled die mountain chieftain's ire. 
But Ronald quenehed the rising fire( 
** Brother, it better suiu the time 
To ehaae the night with Ferrand's rhyme. 
Than wake, 'midst mirth and wine, the Jan 
That flow from these unhappy wars."— 
'* Content,'* said Lorn; and spoke apart 
With Ferrand, master of his art, 

Theo whispered Areentine,— 
« The lay I named wiU carry smart 
To these bold strangers' haughty heart. 

If right this guess of mine.^' 
Heeeased, and it was silence all, 
Catil the minstrel waked the hall. 
XL 

THS BBOACE OT lABT.S 

« Wbenee the broach of burnina; gold. 

That clasps the diieftain's mantle-fold. 

Wrought and chased with rare deriee. 

Studded fair with gems of price,« 

On the varied tartans beammg. 

As, through night's pale rainbow gleaming, 

Fainter now, now seen afar, 

Fiefiil ahines the northern star? 

« Gem, ne'er wrought on highland mountain. 

Did the fiury of the fountain. 

Or the mermaid of the ware. 

Frame thee in some coral cave? 

Did in Iceland's, darksome mine 

DwarTs swart hands thy metal twine? 

Or, mortal-moulded, comest thou here, 

FMm England's love, or France's fear? 

XU. 

Boirs cosTimiWj. 
« ]lo!--thj splendours nothing teU, 
Foreign art or fa^ry spell. 
Moulded thou for monarch's use. 
By the over-weening Bruce, 
When the royal robe he tied 
O'er a heart of wrath and pride; 
Thenee in triumph wert thou torn. 
By the victor hand of Lorn! 
*' When the gem was won and lost. 
Wildly was the war-cry tossed! 
Bang aloud Bendourish Fell, 
Answered Douchart'a sounding dell. 
Fled the deer from wild Teyndmm, 
When the homieide, o'eroome, 
Hardly *seaped with scathe and scorn, 
Left tne pledge with conquering Lorn ! 
XHL 

aoiro covcLUDSD. 
** Vain was then the Douglas brand. 
Vain the Campbell's vaunted hand,? 
Vain Kirkpatnck's bloody dirk, 
MakiuK sore of murder's work> 
Barendown fled &st away, 
Fled the fiery De U Haye,» 
When this broach, triumphant borne, 
Beuaed npoo the breast of Lorn. 
** Farthest fled, iu former lord 
Left his BDen to brand and cord, 



Bloody brand of highland steel, 
English gibbet, axe, and wheel. 
Let him fly from coast to coast, 
Doned by Comyn's vengeful ^ost. 
While his spoils, in triumph worn. 
Long shall grace victorious Lom!"<« 

XIV. 
As glares the tleer on his toes. 
Hemmed in by nunters, spears, and bows. 
And, ere he bounds u^on the ring. 
Selects the object of his sprine,— 
Now on the bard^ now on his lord. 
So Edward glared and grasped his sword — 
But stem his brother spoke,^*' Be still! 
What! art thou yet so wild of will, ' 

After high deeds and sufferings long. 
To chafe thee for a menial's song?-- 
Well hast thou framed, old man, thy stndii^ 
To praise the hand that pays thy pains;io 
Yet something might thy song have told 
Of Lom's three vassals, true and bold, 
Who rent their lord from Brace's hold. 
As underneath his knee he lay. 
And died to save him in the miy. 
I've heard the J^ruce's doak and clasp 
Was clenched within their dying grasp, 
What time a hundred foemen more 
Rushed in and back the victor bore. 
Long after Lorn had left the strife, 
Full glad to 'scape with limb and life.— 
Enough of this— and, minstrel, hold, 
As minstrel-hire, this cliain of gold. 
For future lays a fair excuse. 
To speak more nobly of the Bruce."— 

XV. 
<* Now, by Columba's shrine, I swear. 
And every saint that's buried there, 
Tis he himself!" Lorn sternly ones, 
<* And for my kinsman's death he dies." 
At loudly Ronald calls— <* Forbear! 
Not in my sight while brand I wear, 
O'ermatched by odds, shall warrior fidl, 
Or blood of stranger stain my hall! 
This ancient fortress of mj race 
Shall be misfortune's resUng^place. 
Shelter and shield of the distressed, 
No slaughter-house for shipwrecked guest"— 
** Talk not to me," fierce Lorn replied, 
« Of odds or match! — when Corny n died. 
Three daggers clashed within his side! 
Talk not to me of sheltering hall. 
The church of God saw Comyn fall! 
On God's own altar streamed his blood. 
While o'er my prostrate kinsman stood 
TTie ruthless murderer — e'en as now — 
With armed hand and scornful brow. — 
Up, all who love me! blow on blow ! 
And lay the outlawed felons low!"— 

XVI. 
Then up sprung many a mainland lord, 
Obedient to their chieftain's word. 
Barcaldine's arm is hieh in air. 
And Kinloch-AUine's blade is bare. 
Black Murthok's dirk has left its sheath. 
And clenched is Dermid's hand of death. 
Their, muttered threaU of vengeance swell 
Into a* wild and warlike yell; 
Onward they press with weapons high, 
The affrighted females shriek and fly. 
And, Scotland, then thy brightest ray 
HaddariEened ere iu nuon of day, 
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Bat dYflry chief of birih and tune, 
TlMi fiom Hie lalet of Ooean came. 
At Rooakl'i aide that hoar withatood 
Fierce Lom't leleniieM tfaint fiw blood. 

XVTI. 
Biave Torqail from Dunvmn high. 
Lord of the misty hilli of l%ye, 
KTNiel, wild Bara't ancient thane, 
Doart, of bold Clan Gillian's strain, 
Ferraa, of Canna's casiled bay, 
ATDtiffiih, lord of Cotonsay, 
Soon as they saw the broanswords glanosb 
Widiread} weapons rose at once. 
More prompt, that many an ancient lend. 
Full oft suppresKd, foil oft renewed. 
Glowed *twixt the chieftains of Aigyle, 
And many a lord of ocean's ble. 
Wild ivm the scene-— each sword was bare 
Back etreaased each chieftain's shaggy hair. 
In gioemy opposition aet, 
Eyea, bands, and brandished weapons met: 
Bine f leaaning o'er the social board. 
Flashed to the torches many a sword; 
And soon those bridal lights may ahiae 
On porple blood fiir rosy wine. 

xvxn. 

While thus At blows and death ptepared, 
Each harp was op, each weapon oarad. 
Each loot advanced,-Hi surly pause 
Still reverenced hospitable laws. 
All menaced Tiolenoe, but alike 
Reluctant each the first to strike, 
(For aye accuned in mioptrel line • 
Is he who brawls 'mid song and wme,) 
And, matched in numbers and in might, 
Doubtful and desperate seemed the figi^ 
Thus threat and murmur died away, 
fill on the crowded hall there lay 
Such silence, as the deadly still. 
Ere bunt the thunder on the hill 
With blade advanced, each chieftain boJd 
Showed like the sworder's fcrm of old, 
As wanting still the torch of h&. 
To wake the marble into strife. 

XIX. 
That awful panae the stranger maid. 
And Edith, seixed to pray tor aid. 
As to De Argentine she clunc, 
Away her veil the stranger nunff. 
And lovely, 'mid her wild despair. 
Fast streamed her eyes, wide flowed her hair. 
** O thou, of knighthood once the flower. 
Sura refuge in distressful hour, 
Thou, who in Jodah well hast fought 
For our dear fiiith. and oft has sought 
Renown in knightly exercise, 
When this poor hand has dealt the prize. 
Say, can thy soul of honour brook 
On the unequal strife to look. 
When, buiohered thus in peaceful hall. 
Those once thy friends, my brethren, &Ur— . 
To Argentine she turned her word, 
But her eye sought the Island lord. 
A flush like evening's setting flame 
Gkiwed on his cheek; his hardy frame. 
As with a brief convulsion, shook : 
With hurried voice and eager look^— 
« Fear not," he said, « my Isabel ! 
What aaid I— Edith!— dll is well— 
Nay, fear not— I will well provide 
The Mftty of my tovely bnde— 



My bride T— -but there the accents clang 
In tremor to his &liering lODgne. 

XX. 

Now rose De Araentioe, to daim 

llie^aoneri inois sovereign's name. 

To England's crown, who, vassals sworn, 

'Gainst their liege lord bad weapon boi 

(Such speech, I ween, was but to hide 

His care their saiety to provide; 

For knight more true in thought and deed 

Than Ai^entine ne'er spurred a steed) — 

And Ronald, who his meaning guessed. 

Seemed half to sanction the request. 

This purpose fiery Torquil broke ;— 

" Somewhat we've heard of England'^ yoke, ' 

He said. " and, in our islands, fame 

Hath whispered of a lawful claim, 

lliat calb the Bruce fair Scotland's hud. 

Though dis p os ses s e d by foreign sword. 

This craves refleeiion— but though right 

And iost the charge of Eqgland^s kiughf; 

Let lijigland's crown her rebels aeiae, 

Where she has power; — in towen like tlieaa^ 

'Midst Scottish chieftains summooed here 

To bridal minh and bridal cheer. 

Be sure, with no consent of mine. 

Shall either Lorn or Argentine 

With chains or violence, in our sigh^ 

Oppress a breve and banished knight"— 

XXI. 
Then waked the wild debate again, 
With brawling threat an! clamour vain. 
Vassals and menials, thronging in. 
Lent their brute rage to swell the dio: 
When, far and wide, a bugle clang 
From the dark ocean upward rang. 
''The abbot comes!" they cry at once, 
"The holy man, whose &voured glance 

Hath sainted visions known : 
Angels have met him on the way 
Beside the blessed martyrs' bay, 

And by Columba's stone. 
His monks have heard their hymniogi high 
Sound from the summit of Dun-Y, 

To cheer his penance lone. 
When at each cross, on girth and wold, ' 
CTheir number thrice an hundred fold j 
His prayer he made, hb beads he told. 

With aves many a one — 
He comes oar foods u> reconcile, 
A sainted man from sainted isle ; 
We will his holy doom afa«de,-^ 
The abbot shall our strife decide."-** 

xxn. 

Scarcely this fair accord was o'er, 
When tnrough the wide revolving door 

The black-sioled brethren windj 
Twelve sandalled monks, who rekca ban. 
With many a torch-bearer before. 

And many a cross behind. 
Then sunk each fierce uplifted hand. 
And dagger bright and flashing bnmd 

Dropped swiftly at the sight; 
They vanished from the churchman's ef» 
As shooting stars, that glance and die. 

Dart flom the vault of night 

xxm. 

The abbot on the threshold etood. 
And in his hand the holy rood ; 
Back on his shoulden flowed his hood 
Tlie torehes' glaring my 
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SLowf^, ill its red and flaihiiig li^t, 
His withered oheek and amioe white. 
His blue eye glisteDing eoYd and bright^ 

His tresses seant and gra/. 
*«Fair lords," he said, "oar lady's love. 
And peace be with you from above, 

And benedicite! — 
•—But what means this^ no peaoe is heri*!*^ 
I>o dirks nnshe^thed suit bridal eheer? 

Or are these naked brands 
A seemly show for chmxhman's sights 
IT^ien he comes summoned to unite 

Betrothed hearu and hands?" 

XXIV. 
Then, eloaking hate with fieiy zeal. 
Proud Lorn first answered the appeal;— 

" Thou comest, O holy man, 
True sons of blessed chursh to greet. 
But little deeming here to meet 

A wretch, beneath the ban . 
Of pope and church, for murder done 
E'eti on the sacred altar-stoue! — 
Well mayest thou wonder we should know 
Such miscreant here, nor lay him low. 
Or dream of greeting, |ieaoe, or truce, 
With excommunicated Bruce! 
Yet well I mnt, to end debate. 
Thy sainted Yoiee decide bis fate."— 

XXV. 
Then Bonald pled the stranger's cause. 
And knighthood's oath and honour's laws; 
And Isal^l, on bended knee, 
Broaght prayers and tears to back the plea; 
And Edith lent her generous aid, 
And wept, and Lorn for mercy prayed. 
« Hence," he exclaimed, ** degenerate maid! 
Was*t not enough to Ronald's bower 
1 brought thee, like a paramour ,<i 
Or bond»mfdd at her master's gate. 
His careless cold approach to waitf— 
But the bold lord of Cumberland, 
The gallant Clifford, seeks thy hand; 
His it shall be — ^Nay, no reply! 
Hence! till those rebel eyes be dry."-* 
With grief the abbot heard and saw, 
Yet nought relaxed his brow of awe. 

XXVI. 
Then Argentine, in England's name. 
So highly urged bis sovereign's claim. 
He waked a spack, that, long suppressed, 
Had smouldered in lord Ronald's breast; 
And new, as from the flint the fire. 
Flashed forth at once his generous ire.— 
*« Enough of noble blood,'' he said, 
*« By English Edward had been shed. 
Since matchless Wallace first had been 
In moek'ry crowned with wreaths of green,!* 
And done to death bv felon hand. 
For giwrding well his father's land. 
Where's Nigel Braced and De la Haye, 
And valiant Seton^ where are they? 
Where Somerville, the kind and free? 
And Fraser, flower of chivalry ?» 
Have they not btsen on gibbet bound. 
Their Quarters flung to nawk and honady 
And hold we here a cold debate. 
To yield more victims to their fate? 
What! can the Enjj^lish leopard's mood 
Never be gonred with northern blood? 
Was not the fife of Athole shed. 
To sooth the tyrant's aiok«ned bed?^ 



And most his word, at dying day. 
Be nought but quarter, hang, and slay i^^J* 
Thou frown'st, Ue Argentine. — ^My ngn 
Is prompt to prove the strife I wage,"— 

XXVIl. 
<* Nor deem," said stout Dnnvegan's knight, 
" That thou shalt brave alone the fight! 
By saints of isle and mainland both. 
By Woden wild, (my grandsire's oath,)i* 
Let Rome and Englano do their wont, 
Howe'er attainted or accursed, 
K Bruce shall e'er find friends again, 
Once more to brave a battle plain, 
If Douglas couch again his Uinoe, 
Or Randolph dare another ehanee. 
Old Torquil will not be to laek. 
With twice a thousand at his back.— 
Nay, chafe not at my bearing bold. 
Good abbot ! for thou knowest of old, 
Torquil 's mde thoueht and stubborn will 
Smack of the wild Norwegian still; 
Nor will I barter Freedom's cause 
For EngUnd's wealth or Rone's avplanaa.'* 

XXVIIL 
The abbot seemed with eye aevete 
The hardr ehiefUin's speech to hear; 
Then on king RobeK turned the monk. 
But twice his courage came and sunk. 
Confronted with the hero's look; 
Twice fell his eye, his accents shook. 
At length, resolved in tone and brow. 
Sternly he questioned him — <* And thoo. 
Unhappy! what hast thou to plead, 
Why 1 denounce not on thy deed 
That awful doom, which canons tell 
Shuts paradise, and opens hell; 
Anathema of power so dread, 
It blends the living with the dead. 
Bids each ^ood angel soar away. 
And every lU one claim his prey; 
Expels thee from the church's care. 
And deafens heaven i^nst th^ pnyeri 
Arms even hand against thy life. 
Bans all who aid thee in the strife. 
Nay, each whose succour, cold and scant. 
With meanest alms relieves thy want; 
Haunts thee while living,^-and, when dead, 
Dwells on thy yet devoted head. 
Rends honour's scutcheon firom thy heine^ 
Stills o'er thy bier the holy verse, 
And spurns thy corpse from hallowed groottd^ 
Flung like vile camon to the honnd! 
Snch is the dire and desperate doom. 
For socrileBe decreed by Rome; 
And such the well-deserved meed 
Of thine unhallowed, ruthless deed." 

XXIX. 
** Abbot!" the Bruce replied, «<thy ehaifi 
It booto not to dispute at large. 
This much, howe'er, 1 bid thee know. 
No selfisli vengeance dealt the blow. 
For Comyn died his country's foe. 
Nor blame I friends whose ill-timed speod 
Fulfilled my soon*repented deed, 
Kor censure those from whose stem i 
The dire anathema has nmg. 
I only blame mine own wild ire. 
By Sfcotland's wrongs incensed to fire. 
Heaven knows my purpose to atoM, 
Far as I may, the evil done, 
And hears a penitent's appeal 
From papal curse and pralate's wmk 
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Mr fint nd dtarett task aduered. 
Fair Scodand from her thraB reUefed, 
Skill many a nrieit in cope and stole 
Say reqpiem for red Cong's loalt 
While I the blessed ems adiranee. 
And exfiiale this anhaptvy efaanee, 
1b Palestine, with sword and lanee.i'' 
Bot, while content the church ihoiild know 
My conscience owns the debt I owe. 
Unto De Aicentine and Lom 
The name of traitor 1 retom. 
Bid them defiance stem and high. 
And giye them in their throats the lie ! 
These brief words spoke, 1 speak no more. 
Do what thoa wilt; my shrift is o'er^" 



Uke 



hj prodigT I 
king the abbot gazed; 
o*er bis pallid features glance 



IDpon the king 
Then o*er bis palli( 
ConTolsions otecstatic trance. 



His breathing came more thick and fiuly 
And from his nale bine eyes were cast 
Strange rays or wild and wandering li|^t{ 
Uprise his locks of silyer white. 
Flashed is his brow, through eveiy veiA 
In aznre tide the corrents stndn. 
And uodistingnished accents broke 
The awlol silence ere he spoke. 

XXXL 

** De Bmee ! I rose with purpose dread 

To speak my corse upon thy bead^u 

And pre thee as an outcast o'er 

To him who bums to shed thr gore; 

Bat, like the Midianite of old. 

Who stood on Zophim. heaTcn-controlledy 

I feel within mh>e aged breast 

A power that will n<rt be repressed. i^ 

It prompts my voice, it swells my ▼eins, 

It boms, it maddens, it constrains! 

De Brace, thy sacrflegions blow 

Hath at God's altar slain thy foe^ 

0*er-mastered yet by high oehest, 

1 bless thee, and thou shalt be blessed!" 

He spoke, and o*er the astonished throng 

Was silence, awful, deep, and long. 

xxxn. 

Again that light has fired his ^e, 
Again his form swells bold and bagh. 
The broken Yoioe of ase is gone, 
Tis vigoroas manbooa's louy tone: 
'* Thrice vanquished on tlie battle-plain. 
Thy followers slaughtered, fled, or ta'eo, 
A hunted wanderer on the wild,*> 
On foreicn shores a man exiled. 
Disowned, deserted, and distressed, 
I bless thee, and thou shah be blessed: 
Blessed in the hall and in the field. 
Under the mantle as the shield. 
Avenger of thy country's shame,' 
Restorer of her injured fame. 
Blessed in thv sceptre and thv sword, 
De Bruce, fair Scotland's rightful lord. 
Blessed in thy deeds and in thy fiune. 
What lengthened honours wait thy name! 
In distant ages, siro to son 
Shall tell th:^ tale of freedom won. 
And teach his infants, in the use 
Of earliest speech, to frlter Bruce. 
Go, then, triumphant! sweep along 
Thy aoone, the theme of many a son^ 



The Power, wfaoae dictates swell war breast. 
Hath blessed thee, and thoa ^bak be bleased! • 
Eiioagb>-w^ short lived strength decaya. 
And sinks the moraentair blaae. — 
Heatven hath oar destined purpose brakc^ 
Not here must nuptial vow l>e spoke; 
Brethren, our errand here is o'er. 
Our task discharged. — Unmoor, i 



His priests received the exhaasted mimk. 
As breathless in their arms he sank. 
Punctual his orders to obey. 
The train refused all longer stay, 
fimbariLcd, raised sail, and bore tanj. 



HiflT thoo not marked, when o'er thy startled be«l 

Sadden and deep the thunder-peal has roDed, 
How, when its echoes fell, a silence dead 

Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wdd? 
The rye-grass shakes not on the sod-built fold. 

The rustling aspen's leaves are mute and stUl, 
The wall-flower waves not on the ruined hold. 

Till, murmuring distant first, then near and shrill. 
The savage whiriwind wakes, and sweeps the groan* 
inghill! 

Artomish! such a silence sunk 
Upon tby halls, when that gray monk 

His prophet-speech bad spoke; 
And his obedient brethren's sail 
Was stretclied to meet the southern gale - 

Before a whisper woke. 
Then murmuring sounds of doubt and fear^ 
Close poured in many an anxious ear» 

The solemn stillness broke; 
And still tliey gazed with eager guess^ 
Where, in an oriel's deep recess, 
The Island prince seemed bent to preaa 
What Lom, by his impatient cheer, 
And gesture foroe^ scarce deigned la hear. 

lU. 
Starting at length with frownim look. 
His hand be clenched, his head he shook. 

And sternly flung apart :-^ 
** And deem'st thou me so meuv of naood. 
As to forget the mortal feud. 
And clasp the hand witii blood embrasd 

From my dear kinsman's hearth 
Is this thy rede* — a due return 
For ancient league and friendship sworn f 
But well our mountain proverb snows 
The &itb of Islesmen ebbs and flows. 
Be it e'en so — believe, ere long. 
He that now bears shall wreak the wroos--—* 
Call Edith--call the maid of Loral 
My sister, slaves!— for farther scorn. 
Be sure nor she nor 1 wiU stay.-*- 
Away, De Argentine, away! — 
We nor aUv nor brother know. 
In Bruce*fe friend, or England's foe." 

IV. 
But who the chieftain's rage can teR, 
When, sought fiiora lowest dungeon cell 
To highest tower the castfe round. 
No lady Kdith was there found! 
He shouted, *« Falsehood !— treacfaeij »— 
Revenge and blood!— a lordfy meed 
To him that will avenge the deed! 
A baron's lands!"— His firantic mood 
Ww saanelT by H 
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lliat Morag thared his uiter^i flight. 
And that, in hnny of the night, 
"Scaped noteleu, and without remark^ 
Two stFMngen sought the abbot's bark. 
*• Man evcrr galley ! — fly — ^pursue! 
The priest nis treaehery shaU rue! 
At, and the time shall quiekly oome. 
When we shall hear the thanks that Rome 
Will pay his feigned propheey!" 
Such was fieree Lom's indignant ery; 
And Cormae Doil in haste obeyed. 
Hoisted his sail, his anehor weighed, 
'For, glad of each pretext for s|>oil, 
I pirate sworn was Cormao I>oiL)> 
But others, lingering, spoke apart, 
** The maid has giren her maiden heart 

To Ronald of the Isles; 
And, fearful lest her brother's word 
Bestow her on that English lord, 

She seeks lona's piles; 
And wisely deems it best to dwell 
A YOt'ress in the holy eell. 
Until these feuds, so fieree and fell. 

The abbot reoodciles." 

V. 

As, impotent of ire, the hall 
Edioed to Lom's impatient call. 
^ My horse, o^ mantle, and my train ! 
Let none who honours Lorn rematin!" 
Coarteoos, bat stem, a bold request 
To Bruce De Argentine expressed-— 
**Lord eaii," he said,— ^* 1 cannot choose 
But yield such title to the Bruce, 
Thonm name and earldom both are gone, 
Since lie braced rebel's armour on^* 
But, eari or serf-— rade phrase was thine 
Of late, and lanched at Argentine; 
Sach as compels me to demand 
Redress of honour at thv hand. 
We need not to each otfier tell. 
That both can wield their weapons well; 
Then do me but the soldier gnce. 
This glove upon thy helm to place. 

Where we may meet in fight; 
And I will say, as still I've said, 
Though by ambition far misled, 

Thou art a noble knight" 
VI 
** And 1," the princely Bruce replied, 
** Might term it stain on knighthood's pride. 
That the bright sword of Argentine 
Shoold in a tyrant's quarrel shine; 

But, for your brave request. 
Be sure the honoured pledge yoa gave 
In every battle field shaH wave 

Upon my helmet-crest; 
Believe, that if my hasty tongue 
Hath done thine honour causeless wrong. 

It shall be well redressed. 
Kor dearer to my soul was glove. 
Bestowed in youth by lady's love. 

Than this which thou hast given! - 
Thus, then, my noble foe I greet; 
Health and high fortune till we meet. 

And then — what pleases heaven." 
VIL 
Thus parted they — ^for now, with sound 
Like waves rolled back from rocky ground. 

The friends of Lorn retire; 
Each mainland chieftain, with his train, 
Urawi to his mountain lovert again. 



Pondering how mortal schemes prove vain, 

AnA mortal hopes expire. 
But through the castle double guard, 
By Ronald's charge, kept wak^ul ward, 
WiclLet and gale were trebly^ barred 

By beam and bolt and chain; 
Then of the guests, in courteous sort. 
He urayed excuse for mirth broke shoit^ 
And bade them in Artoniish fort 

In confidence remain. 
Now toroh and menial tendance led 
Chieftain and knight to bower and bed. 
And beads were told, and aves said. 

And soon they sunk away 
Into such sleep, as wont to shed 
Oblivion on the weaiy head. 

After a toilsome day. 

VIII. 
But soon up-roused, the monarch cried 
To Edward, slumbering by his side, 

" Awake, or sleep for aye! 
E'en now there jarred a secret door— 
A taper light gleams on the floor- 
Up, Edward, up, i say! 
Some one glides m like midnisht ghost— 
—Nay, strike not! tis our noUe hoiL" 
Advancing then his taper's flame, 
Ronald slept forth, and with him came 
Uunvegan's chief---each bent the knee 
To Bruce, in sign of fealty. 

And proffered him his sword. 
And hailed him, in a monarch's style. 
As king of miiinland and of isle. 

And Scotland's rightful lord. 
« And O," said Ronald, «« Owned of heaveal 
Say, is my erring youth forgiven. 
By falsehood's arts from duty driven, 

VVho rebel falchion drew, 
Yet ever to thy deeds of fame. 
E'en while I strode against thy claim. 

Paid homage just and tme?" — 
** Alas! dear youth, the unhappy time," 
Answered the Bruce, ** must bear the crime, 

Since, guiltier &r than you. 
E'en I— •" he paused; for FalkiriL's woes 
Upon his conscious soul arose.^ 
The chieftain to his breast he pressed. 
And in a sigh concealed the rest. 

IX. 
They proffered aid, by arms and might, 
To repossess him in his right; 
Bat well their counsels must be weiched. 
Ere banners raised and musters maife. 
For English hire and Lom's intrigues 
Bound many chiefs in soothera leagoes. 
In answer. Brace his purpose bold 
To his new vassals frankl^ told. 
<* The winter worn in exile o*er, 
I longed for Carriok's kindred shore; 
I thought upon my native Ayr, 
And longecl to see the burly fiire 
That Chfibrd makes, whose lordly call 
Now echoes through mv father's hall. 
But first my course to Arran led, 
Where vahant Lennox gathers head. 
And on the sea, by ten^esU tossed. 
Our barks dispersed, our purpose crossed. 
Mine own, a hostile sail to shun. 
Far from her destined course had run. 
When that wise will, which masters ourtb 
Compelled as to yoor friendly towers."— 
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Then Tocqiul tpdke: *«t1ie time 

We mmt not linger in our deed. 

But iniUnt pray our acnrereign licfe 

To ihao the peril* of a riege. 

llie ▼eogeful Loro, with Ml his ^ _ 

Lies hut too near Aitomiih towen, 

And Englaiid't light-armed tends iMe^ 

Not distant far, the va?ea of Cljde, 

Prompt at these tidings to anmoor. 

And sweep eaeh strai^ and guard eaeh diore; 

Then, till this fresh alarm pass bf, 

Seeret and safe my Kege must lie 

In the fiur bounds of friendly Skye, 

Torquil thr pilot and thy guide."— 

<< Not so, braTe ehieftain,^ Ronald eried} 

*' Myself will on my sOYereign wait. 

And raise in arms the men otSleate, 

Whilst tbofl^ renowned where chiefs debate, 

Shalt sway their souls by counsel sage. 

And awe them by thy loclu of age.'^ 

•— *< And if my words In weight shall fidl. 

This ponderotts sword shall torn the scale."— 

XL 
*'The seheme,** said Bruce,*' contents met well; 
Meantime, twere best that Isabel, 
Vor safety, with my bark and crew. 
Again to friendly Erin drew. 
There Edward, too, shall with her wend. 
In need to cheer her and defend. 
And muster up each scattered friend." 
Here seemed it as lord Ronald's ear 
Would other counsel gladlier hear; 
BuL all achieved as soon as planned. 
Both barks, in secret armed and manned^ 

From out the haTcn bore; 
On different voyage forth th^ ply. 
This for the coast of winged Skye, 

And that for Erin's shore. 

XIL 
With Bruce and Ronald bides the tale> 
To favouring winds they gave the sail. 
Till MulPs dark headlands scarce they knew, 
And Ardnamurchan's hills were blue. 
But then the squalls blew dose and han)^ 
And, fiun to strike the galley's yard, 

And Cake them to the oar, 
With these rude seas, in weary plight. 
They strove the live-long day and night* 
Nor till the dawning had a sight 

Of Skye's romantic shore 
IVhere CooKn stoops him to the west* 
They saw upon his shivered ereat 

Tne son's arising gleam i 
But such the labour and delay, 
Bre they were moored in Scarigfa bsy, 
(For calmer heaven compelled to stay,) 

He shot a western beam. 
Then Ronald said, ** if true mine eye* 
These aro the savage wilds that lie 
North of Strathnardill and Duns^ei* 

No human foot comes hero. 
And, since these adverse breezes blow. 
If my cood liege love honterV bow, 
What binders that on land we go, 

And strike a mottntaio-deerr 
Allaa^ my page, shall with ns wend. 
A bow full defUy can he bend, 
And, if we meet an herd, may send 
A shaft shall mend oar obMn"— 



Then eaab took bow and bona in hand, 
Tbeur row-boat lanebed «id leapt to land. 
And left their skiir and tiJa/ ^^ 
Wherea wild stream, with headlong shos^ 
Came brawling down its bed of ndL 
To mingle with the main. 
XIIL 
Awhile thdr note they silent roadb 

As men who stalk for mountain-dee^; 
Till the good Brace to Ronald said, 
«« St. Mary * what a scene is hero! 
Pve traversed many a monntain-a Uand^ 
Abroad and in my native land, ' 
And it has been my lot to tread 
Where safety more than pleasure led; 
Thus, many a waste I've wandered o*er, 
Clombe many a crag, crossed many a mncv^ 

But, by my halidome, 
A scene so rode, so wild as this^ 
Yet so sublime in barrenness. 
Ne'er did my wandering footstepa pixaa, 
WhereVr 1 happed to roam.*^ 
XIV. 
No marvel thus the monarch spake; 
For rarely human eye has known 
A scene so siere as that dread lake. 

With iu dark ledge of barren stone^ 
Seems that prknevaTeaTthquake's sway 
Hath rent a strange and shattered way 
Through the rode &>som of the hU^ 
And that each naked precipice. 
Sable rarine, and dark abyss. 

Tells of the outrage stiU. 
The wildest glen, but this, can shov 
Some touch of nature's genial glow; 
On high Benmore green mosses grow. 
And heath-bells bud in deep Glenorae^ 

And copse on Crochan-Ben; 
But here,— «bove, around, bcdiow. 

On mountain or in glen. 
Nor tree^ nor shrob, nor plants nor ftvwo^ 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 

The weaiy eye may ken. 
For all is rocks at random thrown. 
Black waves, bare erags, and banks ofstooe^ 

As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring sweel 4ew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain side. 

XV. 
And wilder, forward as they wound. 
Were the proud cliflls and lake prafbond: 
Hwe terraces of granite black 
Afforded rude and cumbered track; 

For from the moonuin hoar, 
Huried headlong in some night of fear. 
When yeUed the wolf and fled the detf» 

Loose crags had toppled o'er; 
And some, chance-poised and halaneed« km 
So that a stripling arm might swi^ 

A mass no host eouM nuse. 
In narnre^s rage at random thrbwn, 
Tet IrembUng like the dniid's stone 

On its nrecarious base. 
The evening mist% with ceaseless nhamn 
Now clothed the mountains' lofW nomti 

Now left their foreheads bare,^ ^^ 
Andnmnd the skirts their mantle faM> 
Oronthesablewateracurk" 
Or, on the eddying brenea 

DispcMdinnwldl#mr* 
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And oft, eondensed, at onoe they lower, 
When, brief and fierce, the nioontain shower 

Fours like a torrent down. 
And when return the sun's glad beams. 
Whitened with foam a thousand streams 

Leap from the mountain's erown. 
XVL 
'•This lake,'* said Bruee, ^ whose barriers drear 
Are pceeipioes sharp and sheer. 
Yielding no traok for goat or deer. 

Save the hlaok shelves we tread, 
How term you its dark waves? and how 
Ton northern mountain's pathless brow. 

And yonder peak of dread. 
That to the evening sun uplifts 
The griealy gulfs and slaty rifts, 

Wnieh seam its shivered head?" 
«* Coriakin eall the dark lake's name, 
Coolin the ridee, as bards proclaim. 
From old CucnolUn, chief of fiune. 
But bnids, familiar in our isles 
Bather with nature's frowns than smiles. 
Full oft their careless hamonrs please 
By sportive names for scenes like these. 
I woolii old Torquil were to show 
Ifis maidens with their breasU of snow. 
Or thafc my noble liege were nigh 
To hear his nurse sine lullaby, 
(The maida— tall dim with breakers white, 
llie nurse— a torrent's rdsring might,) 
Or that your eye could see the mood 
Of Conrvrekin's whirlpool rude. 
When dons the hag her whitened hood-* 
^is thus our islesmen's fancy frames. 
For aeenes so stem, &nta8tic names."— 

XVU. 
Answered the Bruce, « And musii^ mind 
Might here a graver moral find. 
These mighty cliffs, that heave on high 
Their naked brows to middle sky, 
Indifferent to the sun or snow. 
Where nought can fade, and noosht can blow, 




J State, 

His soul a rock, his heart a waste? 
O'er hope and love and fear aloft 
High rears his crowned head— But soft! 
Look, underneath yon jutting orag 
Are banters and a slaoghtered stag. 
Who may they be? But late you said 
No Aeps these desert regions tread!" 

XVUL 
•« So said I— and helieved, in sooth," 
Bonald replied, ** I spoke the truth. 
Yet now 1 spy, by yonder stone, 
Five men—they mark us, and come on; 
And by their badge on bonnet borne, 
I guess them of the land of Lorn, 
Foes to my liege."—** So let it be; 
I've fiieed worse odds than five to three— 
But the poor page can little aid; 
Then be our battle thus arrayed. 
If our free passage they contest; 
Cope Ihou with two, rU match the rest" 
« Not so, my liege— for by my life. 
This aword shall meet the treble strife; 
My strength, my skill in arms, more small, 
And leMthe loss should Ronald fall. 

talesmen soon to soldiers grow, 

in has sword as well as bow, 
19 



And were my monarch's order given. 
Two shafts should make our number even." 
« No ! not to' save my life !" he said; 
** Enough of blood rests on my head. 
Too rasnly spilled— we soon shall know. 
Whether they come as friend or fi)e." 

XIX. 
Nigh came the strangers, and more nigh; 
Still less they pleased the monarch's eye. 
Men were they all of evil mien, 
Down-looked, unwilling to be seen;^ 
They moved with half-resolved pace. 
And bent on earth each eloomy face. 
The foremost two were fair arrayed, 
With brogue and bonnet, trews and plaid. 
And bore the arms of mountaineers. 
Daggers and broadswords, bows and •pears. 
The three, that lagged small space behind. 
Seemed serfs of more degraded kind; 
Goatrskins or deer-hides, o'er tliero cast. 
Made a rode fence against the blast; 
Their arms and feet and heads were bare. 
Matted their beardiL unshorn their hair; 
For arms, the caitiffs bore in hand, 
A dub, an axe, a rusty brand. 

XX. 

Onward, still mute, they kept the track; 

*<Tell who ye be, or else stand back," 

Said Bruce; ** In deserU when they meet, 

Men pass not as in peaceful street." 

Still, at his stem command, thev stood. 

And proffered greeting brief and rude. 

But acted courtesy so ill. 

As seemed of fear, and not of will. 

** Wanderers we are, as you may be; 

Men hither driven by wind and lea. 

Who, if you list to taste our cheer. 

Will share with yon this fallow deer." 

<* If fitxn the sea, where lies your bark?" 

** Ten fathom deep in ocean dark! 

Wrecked yesternight; but we are men. 

Who little sense m peril ken. 

The shades come down — the day is shut^ 

Will you go with us to our hut?" 

<' Our vessel waits us in the bay; 

Thanks for your proffer— have good day."— 

« Was that your galley, then, which rode 

Not &r from shore when evening glowed?" 

*' It was." — ** Then spare your needless pain, 

There will she now be sought in vain. 

We saw her from the mountain head. 

When with Sl George's blazon red 

A southern vessel bore iu sight. 

And yours raised sail, and took to flight." 

XXI. 
« Now, by the rood, unwelcome news!" 
Thus with lord Ronald communed Bruce; 
** ^or rests there light enough to show 
If this their tale be true or no. 
The men seem bred of churlish kind. 
Yet rugsed brows have bosoms kind; 
We wHT go with them-^ood and fire 
And shelterinf^ roof our wants require. 
Sure guard 'gainst treachery will we keep, 
And watch by turns our comrades' sleep.— > 
Good fellows, thanks; your guests well be. 
And well will pay the courtesy. 
Come, lead us where your lodging lies, 
—Nay, soft! we mix not companies.— 
Show us the path o'er crag and stone. 
And we will tollow your~lead on."— 
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xxn. 

They reaehed the dremy cAbin; made 
Of sails against a rock displayed. 

And there, on entering, found 
A slender boy, whose form and mien 
111 suited with such savage seene, 
In eap and cloak of velvet green. 

Low seated on the ground. 
His garb was such as minstrels wear, 
Dark was his hoe, and dark his hair, 
His Toothful eheek was marred by eare. 

His eyes in sorrow drowned. 
•« Whence this poor bo^?*'— As Ronald spoke. 
The Toiee his trance of anguish broken 
As if awaked from ghastly dream, 
He raised his heaJ with start aod scream. 

And wildly gazed around; 
Then to the wall his face he turned. 
And his dark ueck with blushes burned. 

XXUl. 
« Whose is the boy?" again he said.— 
** By chance of war our captive made; 
He may be yours, if you should hold 
That music has okore charms than gold; 
For, though from earliest childhood mate. 
The lad can deftly touch the lute. 
And on the rote and viol play. 
And well can drive the time away 

For those who love such glee; 
For me, the fiivouring breeze, when kmd 
It pipes upon the galley shroud. 

Makes blither melody.'* 
**llath he, then, sense of spoken sound?" 

" Ay; so his mother bade us know, 
A crone in our late shipwreck drowned. 

And lience the silly stripling's wo. 
More of the youth I cannot say. 
Our captive but since yesterday; 
When wind and weather waxed so grim. 
We little listed think of him.— 
But why waste time in idle words? 
Sit to your cheer— unbelt your swords." 
Sudden the captive turned his head, 
And one quick glance to Ronald sped. 
It was a keen and wamttig look. 
And well the diief the signal took. 

XXIV, 
*< Kind host," he said, ** our needs requiro 
A separate board and separate fire; 
For know, that on a pilgrima^ 
Wend 1, my comrade, and tins page. 
And sworn to vigil aod to fitst, 
Long as this hallowed task shall last, 
We never doff the plaid or sword. 
Or feast us at a stranger's board; 
And never share one common sleep. 
But one must still his vigil keep. 
Thus, for our separate use, good friend , 
Well hold this hot's remoter end."— 
« A churlish vow," the eldest said, 
« And hard, meihinks, to be obeyed. 
How say you, if, to wreak the scorn. 
That pays our kindneu harsh return, 
We should refuse to share our meal?"— 
— **Then say we, that our swordaare steel! 
And our vow binds us not to &st. 
Where gold or force may buy repast"— 
Their host's dark brow grew keen and fell. 
His teeth are clenched, bis features swell; 
Tet sunk the felon's moody ire, 
Before lord Ronald's glance of fire, 



Nor could his craven coorage brook 
The monarch's calm and dauntless look. 
With laugh constrained,— *« Let efery OM 
Follow the fashion of hrs dan! 
Each to his separate quarters keep. 
And feed or fak, or wake or sleep. '^— 

XXV. 
Their fire at separate distance bomi. 
By turns they eat, keep guani- by twat) 
For eril seemed that old nuu/a eye. 
Dark and designing, fierce yefe ahy«' 
Still he avoided forward look. 
But slow and circumspectly took 
A cireling, never-ceasmg glance. 
By doubt and cunomg roanied at once. 
Which shot a misehiet^^odiog ray. 
From under eyebrow» shagged and gray^ 
The younger, too, who seemed his son. 
Had that daik look the timid shun; 
The half-clad serfs behind then sate, 
And scowled a glare 'twist foav and n 
Till all, as darkness onward orept^ 
Couched down and seemed to sleep, or 
Nor he, that boy, whose powerieca 
Must trast his eyes to wail his 



A longer watch of sorrow made. 

But stretched his limbs to slumber laiiT 

XXVI. 
Not in his dangerous host confides 
The king, but wary watch provides. 
Ronald keeps ward till mionight past. 
Then wakes the king, roung Allan last; 
Thus ranked, to give the youthful page 
The rest required by tender age. 
—What is lord Ronald's wakeful thoogh^ 
To chase the languor toil had brought'—- 
[For deem not that he deigned to tnrov 
Much care upon such coward foe,>— 
He thinks of lovely Isabel, 
When at her foeman*s feel she fell, 
Nor less when, placed in princely seller 
She fflanced on him with nvouring eyea^ 
At Woodstock when he won the prise. 
Nor, fair in joy, in sorrow fair. 
In pride of place as 'mid despair. 
Must she alone engross his care. 
His thoughts to his betrothed bride. 
To E«liih, turn— O how decide. 
When here his love and heart are i^vea. 
And there his faith stands plight to heaven! 
Mo drowsy ward 'tis his to keep^ 
For seldom lovers long for sleeps 
Till sung his midnight hjmn the owl. 
Answered the dor-fox with his howl. 
Then waked the king — at his request. 
Lord Ronald stretched himself to reat. • 

XXVIL 
What spell was good king Bobeifs, ai^ 
To drive the weaiy night awi^? 
His was the patriot's burning thooglii. 
Of freedom's battle bravely fought. 
Of castles stormed, of cities freed. 
Of deep design and daring deed. 
Of England's roses reft and torn^ 
And Scotland's cross in trioroph worn. 
Of rout and rally, war and truce, — 
As heroes think, so tliought the Brace. 
No marvel, 'mid such musings high. 
Sleep shunned the monarch's thoughtful efVb 
Now over Goolin's eastern bead 
The grayish light beglna to sprand. 
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The otter to hit eaTern drew, 
And elamoared shrill the wakenios mew( 
Then watflhed the pi«o— to needrol rett 
The king resigned hts anxioos breast 

xxvin. 

To Allan's eyes was harder task. 
The weaiy wateh their safeties ask. 
He trimmed the fire, and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splintered pine. 
Then gaxed awhile where, silent laid. 
Their hosts were shrouded by the plaid. 
Bnt little fear waked in his raindf 
For he was bred of martial kind. 
And, if to manhood he arrive. 
May mateh the boldest knieht dive. 
Then thought he of his mother's tower^ 
His tittle sister's green-wood bower. 
How there the Easter-gambols pass, 
And of Dan Joseph's lengthened mass* 
But still before his weary eye 
In laya prolonged the blazes die- 
Again he roosed him— on the lake 
Looked forth, where now the twilight flake 
Of pale eold dawn began to wake. 
On Coolin's diffs the mist lay furied, 
The morning breeze the lake had eoried; 
The short dark waves, heaved to the land. 
With eeaseless plash kissed cliff or sandp- 
it waa a slumb*roos soond — he tamed 
To tales at which his toqUi had homed. 
Of pilgirim's path iiy demon crossed. 
Of spnghdy elf or yelling Khost, 
Of the wild witeh'a baneful cot. 
And mermaid's alabaster grot. 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well, 
Deep in Strathaird's enchanted celL^ 
lliither in fancy wrapt he fliei, 
And on his sight the vaults arise; 
That hot's dark walls he sees no more« 
His loot is on the marble floor. 
And o'er his head the dazzling span 
Gleam like a firmament of stars! 
— UariL! hears he not the sea-nympb tpedK 
Her anger in that thrilling shriek^ 
No! all too late, with Allan's dream 
Mingled the captive's warning scream. 
As TOm the ground he strives to stait, 
A raffian's d^ger finds his heart! 
Upwards he easU his dizzy eyes,— 
Momnn his master's name,— and diet! 

xxnt. 

Hot ao awoke the king! his hand 
Snatched from the flame a knotted brand. 
The nearest weapon of his wrath; 
With this he crossed the murderer's path. 

And venged young Allan well! 
The spatt^ed brain and bubbling blood 
Hissed on the half-extinguished wood. 

The miscreant gasped and fell! 
Kor rose in peace the Island lord^ 
One caitiiT died upon his sword. 
And one beneath his grasp lies prone. 
In mortal grapple overthrown. 
Bat while lord Bonald's dag^r drank 
The life-blood from his panting flank, 
Tlie father rufiian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand! 

— O for a moment's aid, 
Tin Bniee, who deals no double blow# 
Dash to the earth another foe^- 

Ahove his comrade laidf 



And it is gained— the captive sprai^; 
On the raised arm, and closely dung^ 

And, ero he shook him loose. 
The mastered fdon prosted the ground. 
And gasped beneath a mortd wound. 

While o'er him sUnds the Brace. 
XXX. 
«< Miscreant! while iasu thy flitting spark. 
Give me to know the purpose dark. 
That armed thy hand with murderous knife, 
AgAinst oflTenceless stranger's life?" 
**Ifo stranger Uiou!" ^ith aocenU fell. 
Murmured the wretch, ** 1 know thee well; 
And know thee for the foeman sworn 
Of my high chief, (he mighty Lorn." 
— *< 8pea& yet agsin, and speak the troth 
For thy soul's sake!— from whence this youthV 
His country, birth, and name drdaro, 
And thus one evil deed repair. " 
— ^'* Vex me no moro! — my blood rana cold- 
No more I know than I have told. 
We found him in a bark we sought 
With different purpose— and 1 thought— —»» 
Fate cot him short; in blood and broil. 
As he had Uved, died Cormac DoiL 

XXXI. 
Then, resting on his bloody blade, 
The vdiant Brace to Ronald said, 
•• Now shame upon us both !— th^ boy 

Lifts his mute Gftoe to heaven, 
And clasps his hands, to testify 
His gratitude to God on high. 

For strange deliverance given. 
His speechlesft gesture thanks hath pdd. 
Which our free tongues have left unsud!** 
He rdsed the youth with kindly word. 
But marked him shudder at the sword; 
He cleansed it from its hue of death. 
And plunged the weapon in its sheath. 
" Alas, poor child ! unfitting part 
Fate doomed, when with so soft a heart. 

And form so slight as thine. 
She made thee first a pirate's slave. 
Then, in his stead, a patron gave 

Of wayward lot like mine; 
A landless prince, whose wandering life 
Is but one scene of blood and strife- 
Yet scant of friends the Bruce shall be, 
Bnt hell find rostinc-place for thee. 
Come, noble Rondo ! o'er the dead 
Enough thy generous grief is pdd. 
And weU has Allan*s fate been wroke; 
Come, wend we hence — the day has broke. 
Seek we our bark— I trast the tde 
Was fdse, that she had hoisted saiL" 

XXXU. 
Yet, ero they left that chamel-cell. 
The Island lord bade sad farewell 
To Allan:—** Who shdl tdl this tde," 
He sdd, *' in hdls of Donagdle ! 
Oh, who his widowed mother teQ, 
That, ere his bloom, her fairest fell! 
Rest thee, poor youth! and trast my care, 
For mass and knell and tnnerd prayer; 
While o'er those cdtiffi^ where the7 lie> 
The wolf shall snarl, the raven cry!" 
And now the eastern moontdn's head 
On the dark Idte threw lustre red« 
Biidit gleams of |^ld and purple stredt 
Ravine and precipice and peak— 
(So earthly power at disunoe shows; 
Rmds his splendour, hides his woes.) 
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O'er sheets of gnmite, dark and broad. 
Rent and unequal lajr the road. 
In nU discourse the warriors wind, 
And the mate captWe moTes behind. 



CABTO IT. 

L 

STBurein! if e'er thine ardent step hath traced 

The northern realms of aneient Caledon, 
Where the proud queen of wilderness hath placed. 

By lake and cataract, her lonely throne; 
Sublime but sad delight thy soul natb known. 

Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high. 
Listing where from the difis the torrents thrown 

Mingle their echoes with the eajj^le's cry. 
And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning 
sky. 

Tea! twas sublime, but aad.--The lonelineas 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye$ 

And strange and awfnl fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stem solemnity. 

Then hast thon wished some woodman's cottage 



Something that showed of life, though low and 
mean, 
Glad sight, iu enrling wreath of smoke to spy. 
Glad sound, its cook's blith carol would nav 
been. 
Or children whooping wild beneath the willows 
green. 

Such aire the scenes, where saTage grandeur wakes 

An awful thrill that softens into sighs; 
Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannoch's lakes, 

In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptores rise: 
Or, farther, where, beneath the northern skies. 

Chides wild Loch-Eribol his caverns hoar — 
But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 

Of desert digiuty to that dread shore. 
That seesgrimCoolin rise,and hearsCoriskin roar. 

11. 
Throngh such wild scenes the champions paaaed, 
When bold halloo and bugle-blast 
Upon the breeze came loud and &st. 
« There," said the Bruce,** rung Edward's horn ! 
What can have caused such brief return? 
And see, brave Ronald,^see him dart 
O'er stock and stone like hunted hart, 
Precipitate, as is the use. 
In war or sport, of Edward Bruce. 
—He marks us, and his eager cry 
Will tell his news ere he be nigh."^ 

UL 
Loud Edward shouts, •* What make ye hoe. 
Warring upon the mountain deer. 

When Scotland wants her king> 
A bark from Lennox crossed our track, 
With her in sueed I hurried back, 

These joyful news to bring — 
The Stuart stirs in Teviotdale, 
And Douglas wakes his native rale; 
Thy stmn-tossed fleet hath won its way 
With little loss to Brodick bay. 
And Lennox, with a gallant band. 
Waits but thy coming and command 
To waft them o'er to Carriek strand. 
There are blith news! — but mark the close! 
Edward, the deadliest of our foes. 
As with his host he northward passed. 
Hath on the borders breathed his last" 



IV. 
Still stood the Brace— his steady cheek 
Was little wont his joy to speak. 

But then his colour rose: 
** Kow, Scotland! shortly shalt tboa see. 
With God's high will, thr children firee. 

And vengeance on tb? toes! 
Tet to no sense of selfish wrongs. 
Bear witness with me, heaven, belongs 

Mv jo} o'er Edward's bier;! 
I took my knighthood at his hand. 
And lordship held of him, and land. 

And well may vouch it here. 
That, blot the story from his page. 
Of Scotland tuineu in his rage. 
You read a monarch brave Md aage. 

And to his people dear." 
** Let London burchers moom her lord. 
And Croydon momts his praise record," 

The eager Edward saioi 
** Eternal as his own, my hate 
Surmounts the bounds of mortal fiite. 

And dies not with the dead! 
Such hate was his on Solway's strand. 
When vengeance clenched his palsied hewl. 
That pointed yet to Scotland's land,' 

As his last accents prayed 
Disgrace and curse upon his heir. 
If he one Scottish head should spare. 
Till stretched u^Mm the bloodv uir, 

EUMh rebel corpse was laid: 
Such hate was his, when his last breath 
Renounced the peaceful house of death. 
And bade his bones to Scotland's coast 
Be borne by his remorseless host. 
As if his dead and stonjr eye 
Could still enjo^r her misenr! 
Such hate was his, — dark, deadly, Ioik; 
Mine, — as enduring, deep, and strong!" 

V. 
'* Let women, Edward, war with words. 
With curses monks^ but men with swoidH 
N^ doubt of living foes, to sate 
Deepest revenge smd deadliest liate. 
Now, to die sea! behold the beach. 
And see the galleys' pendants stretch 
Their fluttering length down Givooring pde! 
Aboard! aboara! and hoist the nil. 
Hold we our way for Arran first. 
Where met in arms our finends di _ 
Lennox the loyal, and De la Haye,\ 
And Boyd the bold in batUe fray. 
I long the hardy band to head. 
And see once more my standard spread.— 
Does noble Ronald share our course. 
Or stay to raise his Island force .^" 
** Come weal, come wo, by Brace's side,** 
RepUed the chief. •• wiU Ronald Ude. 
And since two galleys yonder ride. 
Be mine, so please my liege, dismiaaed 
To wake to arms the dans of Uist, 
And all who hear the Minche's roir. 
On the Long Island's loneW shore. 
The nearer isles, with slight delsj. 
Ourselves may summon in bur way; 
And soon on Arran's shore shall mee^ 
With Torquil's aid, a gallant fleet, 
If aught avails their chieftain's best 
Among the islesmen of the west" 

VI. 
Thns was their Tenturons conneil aitd. 
Bat, ere their sails the galleys spread. 
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ser 



Coritkin dufc and CooUn high 
Echoed the dli^^'s doleful eiy. 
AloBg thai nble lake paned dow. 
Fit aeene lor loeh a tight of wo. 
The aoROwliic idetmen, at thej bore 
The nmrderea Allan to the thore. 
At OTeiy pauae, vlth diamal thoat. 
Their eoronaeh of grief rung oat. 
And efcr, vheo thej moTed again. 
The pipes retained their eUmionMia ttrain. 
And, Vlth the pibroch's thrilling wail, 
Moomed the yoai^; heir of Donacaile. 
Round and aroond, from cliff tntfea^ 
His answer stem M Coolin gaTe, 
Till high upon his misty side 
Luiguished the roooinfal notes, and died. 
For nerer aoauds, by mortal made. 
Attained his high and haggard head. 
That eehoes bat the tempest's moan. 
Or the deep thunder's rending groan. 

VH. 
MetTilT, merrily, boandt the bark. 

She nounds berore the gale, 
The mountain breese from Ben-na-dareh 

Is joyous in her sail! 
With nattering sound like laughter hoarse. 

The eords and caoTas strain. 
The waves, dirided by her force. 
In rippling eddies chased her course. 

As if they laughed again. 
Not down the breeze more blithly flew, 
Skimminr the wave, the light sea-mew, 

Than the gay galley bore 
Her eourae upon that faTooring wind. 
And Goolin't crest has sunk behind. 

And SUpin's cavemed shore. 
Twas then that wariike signals wake 
Dunacaith's dark towers and Eisord's lake. 
And soon from Cavilcarrigh't head 
Thick wreatht of eddying tmoke were spread; 
A suromons thete of war and wrath. 
To the brave dans of Sleate and Strath, 

And, ready at the tight, 
Each warrior to hit weapon sprang. 
And targe upon hit tboulder flung, 

Impfebent for the fight. 
IfKinnon't chie^ in war&re gra) , 
Had ehai^ to muster their array. 
And guide their barks to Brodick-bay. 

vin. 

Signal of Ronald's high command, 
A beacon gleamed o'er tea and land. 
From Canna't tower, that, iteep and gray, 
Uke frleon-nett o'ertiangt the bay.* 
Seek not the giddy eras to climb. 
To view the turret tcatned by time; 
It it a task of doubt and fear 
To aught but goat or mountain-deer. 
But rett thee on the silver beach. 
And let the aeed henltman teach 

His tale of former day; 
His cur's wild clamour he thdl chide. 
And for thy teat, by ocean't dde. 

Hit varied plaid ditplsy; 
Then tell, how with their chiefidn came, 
In ancient timet, a fordgn dame 

To yonder turret gray; 
Stem waa her lord't tuspieious mind. 
Who in to rude a jail confined 

So toaaud fair a thrall! 



And oft when moon on ocean dept. 
That lovely lady tate and wept 

Upon the cattle-wall. 
And turned her eve to touthem dimes. 
And thought perchance of happier times, 
And touched ner lute by fits, and tung 
Wild dittiet in her native tongue. 
And still, when on the cliff and bay 
Placid and pale the moonbeami play. 

And every breece it mute, 
Upon the lone Hebridean't ear 
Stealt a ttrang;e pleatore mixed with fear. 
While from mat clift' he seems to hear 

The murmur of a lute. 
And sounds, as of a captive lone. 
That moumt her woet in tongue unknown.- 
Strange it the tde— bat all too long 
Already hath it ttaid the tong-^ 

Yet who may pats them by. 
That crag and tower in ruins gray. 
Nor to their hapless tenant pay 

The tribute of a ugh! 

IX. 

Merrily, merrily, bounds the barii 
O'er the broad ocean driven; 



Her path by Ronin't moontaint dark 

The tteertman't hand hath given. \ 
And Ronin't mountaint dariL have sent 

Tlieir hunters to the thore,^ 
And each hit athen bow unbent. 

And gave hit paitime o'er. 
And at the Idand lord't command, 
For hunting tpear took wiirrior't brand. 
On Scoor-Eigg next a warning light 
Summoned her warriort to the fight; 
A numerout race, ere ttem Macieod 
O'er their bleak thorei in vengeance ttrode,* 
When all in vain the ocean cave 
Itt refu|^ to itt victims eave. 
The chief, relentlett in nit wrath, 
With blazing heath blockadet the path; 
In dente ana ttifling volumet rolled, 
The vapour filled the cavemed hold! 
The warrior't threat, the infant't plain. 
The mother't terearot, were heard in vain; 
The vengeful chief roaintaint hit firet. 
Till in the vault a tribe expiret! 
The bonet which ttrew that cavem't gloom. 
Too well attest their dismal doom. 

X. 

Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward (roe. 
So shoots throueh the morning sky the laric» 

Or the swan through the summer tea. 
The thoret of Mull on the eattward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colontay, 
And all the group of idett gay 

That Kuard &roed Stoffa round.' 
Then all unknown itt columnt rose. 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 

The cormorant had found. 
And Uie thy teal had quiet home. 
And weltensd in that wond*rout oome. 
Where, at to thame the templet decked 
By tkill of earthly architect. 
Nature hertelf, it teemed, would ralte 
A mintter to her Maker't praiae! 
Not for a meaner ute attend 
Her columnt, or her arehet bend; 
Nor of a theme lett tolemn tdlt 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells. 
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And still, between eaoh awfol paaie, 

From the high Taolt an answer draws, 

in varied tone prolong;ed and high, 

That mocks the oipm*s melodjr. 

Nor doth its entranee front in vain 

To old looa's hoi? fane, 

That Nature's voice mif^ht seem to sajr, 

« Well hast thou done, frail child of clay! 

Thy humble powers that stately ahrine 

Tasked high and hard — but witness mine!** — 

XL 

Merrily, merrily, nes the baric. 

Before the sale she bounds; 
So darts the dolphin from the shark. 

Or the deer before Uie hounds. 
They left Loch-Tua on their lee, 
And they wakened the men of the wild Tirae^ 

And the chief of the sandy Coll; 
They pao^ not al Calumba*s isle. 
Though pealed the bells from the holy pile 

Wim long and measured toll; 
No time for matin or for masi, 
And the sounds of the holv summoni pan 

Away in the billows* roll. 
Lochbuie's fieroe and warlike lord 
Their sijrnal saw, and erasped his sword. 
And veraant llav called her host. 
And the clans of Jura's rugged coast 

Lord Ronald's call obey. 
And Scarba's isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Corrievreken's roar, 

And lonely Colonsay; 
—Scenes sung by him who sings no more!^ 
His bright and brief career is o'er. 

And mute his tuneful strains; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore. 
That loved the light of song to pour; 
A disUnt and a deadly shore 

Has LiTDur'8 cold remains! 

XII. 
Ever the breeze blows merrily. 
But the galley plouehs no more the sea. 
Lest, rounding wild Cantire, they meet 
The southern foemen's watchful fleet, 

lluBf lield unwonted way;— 
Up Tarbat's western lake they boTB, 
Then dragged their baric the isthmna o'er,* 
As &r as ITilmaconnel's shove. 

Upon the eastern bar. 
It was a wond'rous sight to see 
Topmast and pennon glitter free. 
High raised above the green-wood tree. 
As on dry land the galley moves, 
By cliff and copse and aider groves. 
Sieep import from that selcouth sign, 
iMd many a mountain seer divine; 
For ancient legends told the Gael, 
rhat when a royal bark should sail 

O'er Krlmaconnel moss. 
Old Albyn should in fight prevail, 
And every foe should taint and quul 

Before her sUve^r cross. 

Kill. 
Now lancAied once move, the inland sen 
lliey furrow with (air augury. 

And steer for Arran's isle; 
The san, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-^oil, •' the MounUin of the Wind," 
Gave nis crim peaks a greeting kind, 

And ha^n Irftthr^ania tnuln** 



Thither tlieir destined course they 4 . 
It seemed the isle her monareh knew. 
So brilliant was the landward view. 

The ocean so serene; 
Each puny wave in diamonds rolled 
O'er the calm deep^ where hues of gold 

With azure strove and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tr(«, the tower. 
Glowed with the tints of evening'^ hoar. 

The beech was silver sheen. 
The wind breathed soft aa lover's slgh^ 
And, oft renewed, seemed oft to dio^ 

With breathless pause between. 

who, with speech of war and woea^ 
Would wish to break the soft vcpos» 

Of such enchanting scene! 

XIV. 
Is it of war lord Ronald speaks.' 
The blush that dies his manly cheeki^ 
llie timid look, and downcast eye. 
And fidtering voice the theme deny. 
And good king Robert's brow expreaaed^ 
He pondered o'er some high request. 

As doubtful to approve; 
Tet in his eye and lip the while 
Dweh the half-pitying glance and smile. 
Which manhood's graver mood beguile. 

When lovers talk of love. 
Anxious his suit lord Ronald fJed; 
— •• And for my bride betrothed," he said, 
** My lie^ has heard the rumour spread 
Of £dith onom Artomish teA, 
Too hard her fate— 1 claim no right 
To blame lier for her hast^ flight; 
Be joy and happiness lierlot! 
But she hath fled the bridal-knot. 
And Lorn recalled his promise plight^ 
In the assembled chieftains' sighL 
When, to fulfil our fathers' band, 

1 proffered all 1 could — my hand-* 
I was repulsed with scorn; 

Mine honour I should ill asaert, 
And worse the feelings of my heart. 
If I should play a suitor's part 
Again to pleasure Lom.^' 

XV. 

*« Toong lord," the royal Bmoe replied, 
'* That question must the church decide i 
Tet seems it hard, since rumours slate 
Edith takes ClifFonl for her mate. 
The very tie, which she hath broke. 
To thee should still be binding yoke. 
But, for my sister Isabel— 
The mood of woman who j«n trllf 
I gneu the champion of the rock. 
Victorious in the tourney vhock. 
That knight .unknown, to wtu>m the prin« 
She deal^ had favour in he;* eyes; 
But since our brother Nigel's fkte. 
Our ruined house and hapless state. 
From worldly joy and hope estranged, 
Much ia the hapless mourner changed. 
Perchance," here smiled the noble kii^, 
*' Tliis tale may other musings bring. 
Soon shall we know--Yon mountains hidr 
The little convent of St Bride; 
There, sent by Edward, she unit «ta» 
Till fiile shall give more pr?«pep0Q. dari 
And thither wm I bear thy sttit. 
Nor will thine advocate be uwto >* -> 
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XVI. ^ 

At thus thejr talked in earnest mood. 
That apeeohleM hoy beside them stood. 
He stooped his head aeainst the mast, 
And bittor sobs came thiek and fiist, 
A crief that would not be repressed, 
Bot teemed to burst his youthful breast 
His hands against his forehead held, • 
As if by force his tears repelled. 
But through his fingers, long and sliefat. 
Fast trilled the drops of crystal bright 
Edward, who walked the deck apart. 
First spied the conflict of the heart, 
Thaa^tless at brave, with bluntness kind 
He aonght to cheer the sorrower's mind) 
Br force the slender hand he drew ^ 
From those poor eyes that streamed with dew. 
As in hit hold 4he stripling strove,— 
(Twaa a rough grasp, though meant in love,) 
Away his tears the wannor swept. 
And bade diaose on him that he wept 
«< 1 would to heaven, thy he^>less tongue 
Could tell me who hath wroucht thee wrong! 
For, were he of our crew the best, 
The insult w«nt not unredressed. 
Cocne,xheer thee% thou art now of age 
To be a warrior's gallant page; 
Tbou Shalt be mine!— a palfrev fair 
O'er hiU and holt mr bo^ shall bear. 
To bold mj bow in hunting grove. 
Or apeed on errand to my love: 
For weU I wot thou wilt not tell 
JTha temple where my wishes dwelL*'— 

XVIL 
Bruce interposed,—" Gay Edward, no, 
This is no youth to hold thy bow, 
To fill thy goblet, or to bear 
Thy message light to lighter fair. 
Thou art a patron all too wild 
And thoughtless, for this orphan child. 
See'st thou not how apart he steals, 
Keeps lonely coach, and lonely meals? 
Fitter by &r in yon calm cell 
To tend our sister Isabel, 
"With father Aogustin to share 
The peaceful change of convent prayer. 
Than wander wild adventures throogb> 
With such a reckless guide as you."— 
«« Thanks, brother!" Edward answered gay, 
** For the high laud thy words convey ! 
But we may learn some future day. 
If thou or I can this poor boy 
Pftjtect the best, or best employ. 
Meanwhile, our vessel nears the strand; 
Laneh we the boat, and seek the land."— 

3CVIIL 
To land king Robert lightly sprung. 
And thrice aloud his bugle rung. 
With note prolonged, and varied strain, 
Till bold Ben*ghoil replied again. 
Good Douglas then, and De la Uaye, 
Had in a ^en a hart at bar. 
And Lennox cheered the laggard hounds. 
When waked that horn the green* wood bounds. 
•• It is the foe!'* cried Boyd, who came 
In breathless haste with ejfe on flame,— 
•• It is the foe !— EUush valiant lord 
Fling by his bow, and graso his sword!" 
«• Not so," replied the good lord James, 
•* That blast no English bugla claims. 



Oft have I heard it fire the fight. 
Cheer the pursuit, or stop the fli^t 
Dead were my heart, ana deaf mine ear. 
If Bruce should call, nor Douglas hear! 
Each to Loch-Kanza's margin spring; 
That blast was winded by the king!^'— »• 

XIX. 
Fast to their mates the tidings spread. 
And fast to shore the warriors sped. 
Bursting from glen and ^;reen-wood tree. 
High waked their loyal jubilee ! 
Around tlie royal Bruce they crowd. 
And clasped his hands, and wept aloud. 
Veterans of early fields were there. 
Whose helmets pressed their hoary hair. 
Whose swords and sxes bore a stain 
From life-blood of the red-haired Dane; 
And boys, whose hands scarce brooked to wield 
The heavy sword or bossy shield. 
Men too were there, that bore the scart 
Impressed in Albyn's woful wars. 
At Falkirk's fierce and fiital fifht, 
Teyndrum's dread rout and Alethven's flight 
The might of Douglas there was seen. 
Inhere Lennox with his graceful mien; 
KirkpatridL, Cloaebom's dreaded knight; 
The Lindsay, fiery, fierce, and light; 
The heir oi murdered De la Haye, 
And Boyd the |;nive, and Seton gay. 
Around their king regained they pressed. 
Wept, shouted, clasped him to their breait, 
Anu yonne and old, and serf and lord. 
And he who pe'er unsheathed a sword, 
And he in many a peril tried. 
Alike resolved the brunt to bide. 
And live or die by Bruce's side! 

XX. 

Oh, War! thou hast thy fierce delight. 
Thy gleams of joy, intensely bright! 
Such gleams, as from thy polished shield 
Fly dazzling o'er the batile-field! 
Such transports wake, severe and high. 
Amid the pealing conquest-cry; 
Scarce less, when, after battle lost. 
Muster the remnants of a host. 
And as each comrade's name they tell. 
Who in the well-fought conflict ^11, 
Knitting stem brow o'er flashing eye. 
Vow to avenge them or to die!— 
Warriors! — and where are warriors found. 
If not on martial Britain's ground ? 
And who, when waked with note of fire. 
Love more than they the British lyre? 
Know ye not, hearts to honour dear! 
That joy, deep-thrilling, stern, severe. 
At which the heait-strtngs vibrate high. 
And wake the fountains of the eye.^ 
And blame ye, then, the Bruce, if trace 
Of tear is on his manly face. 
When, scanty reliques of the train 
That hailed at Scone his early reign. 
This patriot band around bim hung. 
And to his knees and bosom clung? 
Blame ye the Bruce? — his brother blamed. 
But shared the weakness, while, ashamed^ 
With haughty laugh his head he tuiiiod. 
And dashed away the tear he scorned, li 

XXI. 

'TIS morning, and the convent heU 
Long time had ceased its matin kneU, 
Within thj walls, taint Bride! 
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An aged titter tooght the cell 
AMigoed to lady Itabel, 

And hurriedly the eried, 
«HMte, gentle Udy, haate— there vaiU 
A noble ttranger at the gates; 
Saint Bride's poor rot'ress ne'er has seen 
A knight of sueh a prioeely mien; 
His errand, as he bade me teU, 
Is with the lady Isabel*' 
The minaess rose, for on her knee 
Low bent, she Udd her rosary,~> 
** Let him br thee his purpose teach; 
I may not rive a stranger speech." 
** Saint Bride forefend, thou royal maid !" 
The portress erossed herself^ and aaid,-^ 
« Xot to be prioress might I 
Debate his will, his suit deny." 
** Has earthly show then, simple fod. 
Power o*er a sister of thy role. 
And art thou, like the woridiy train. 
Subdued by splendours light and vain?" 

XXIL 

** No, lady! in old eyes like mine 
Gauds have no glitter, gems no shine! 
Nor graee his rank attendants vain, 
One youthful page is all his train. 
It is the form, the eye, the word. 
The bearing of that stranger lord; 
His stature, manly, bold, and tall. 
Built like a castle's battled wall. 
Yet moulded in such just degrees. 
His giant-strrngth seems ligntsqme ease. 
Close as the tendrils of the vine 
His looks upon his forehead twine, 
Jet-blaok, save where some touch of gray 
Has ta'en the youthful hue away. 
Weather and war their rou^^her trace 
Have left on that majestic facer— 
But His his dignity of eye! 
There, if a suppliant, would I fly. 
Secure, 'mid Ganger, wrongs, and grief, 
Of sympathy, redress, relief— 
That glance, if guilty, would I dread 
More than the doom that spoke me dead !"-^ 
** Enough, enough," the princess cried, 
«« »Tis Scotland's hope, her joy, her pride! 
To meaner front was ne'er assigned 
Such mastery o'er the common mind— 
Bestowed thv high designs to aid. 
How loD|, O heaven! how long delayed! 
Haste, Mona, haste, to introduce 
My darling brother, royd Bruce!" 

xxm. 

They met like friends who part in pain. 
And meet in doubtful hope again. 
But when subdued that fitful swell, 
The Bruce surveyed the humble cell; 

. ** And this is thine, poor Isabel, — 
That pallet^oouch, and naked wall. 
For room of state, and bed of pall; 
For costly robes and jewels rare. 
A string of beads and zone of hair; 

h And for the trumpet's sprightly ciiU 
To sport or banquet, grove or hall. 
The oell's grim voice divides thy care, 
Twizt hours of penitence and prayer! 
O ill for thee, my royal claim 
From the first David's sainted name! 
O wo for thee, that while he sought 
Hit right, thy brother feebly fou|^t!" 



XXIV. 
" Now lar these vain regreti aside. 
And be the unshaken Bmee!" she eried. 
** For more I glory to have shared 
The woes thy venturoua spirit dared. 
When raising first thy valiant band 
In reacoe of thy native land. 
Than had fair fortune SAt me down 
The partner of an empire's erown. 
And grieve not that on pleasure's i 
No more I drive in giddy dream. 
For heaven the erring pilot knew. 
And from the gulf the vessel drew. 
Tried me with judgments, stern and great. 
My house's ruin, thy defeat. 
Poor Nigel's death, till, tamed, 1 own. 
My hopes are fixed on heaven alone; 
Nor e'er shall earthly prospects win 
My heart to this vain world of sin."— 

XXV. 
" Nay, Isabel, for sueh stern choiee, 
First wilt thou wait thy brother's voice; 
Then ponder if in convent seene 
No solier thoughts might intervene- 
Say they were of that unknown koight, 
Victor in Woodstock's tourney-fight-— 
Nay, if his name sueh blush yon owe. 
Victorious o'er a fiurer foe!'^— 
Truly his penetrating eye 
Hath caueht that blush's passing die,— 
Li Ice the last beam of evening thrown 
On a white cloud,— just seen and gone. 
Soon with calm cheek and steady eye. 
The princess made composed reply; 
*' 1 guess my brotlier's meaning well; 
For not so silent is the cell. 
But we have heard the islesroen all 
Arm in thy cause at Ronald's call. 
And mine eye proves that knight unknown 
And the brave Island lord are one.— 
Had then his suit been eariier made. 
In his own name, with thee to aid, 
fBut that his plighted faith forbade,] 
I know not— ——.But thy page so near?— 
This is no tale for menial^ ear."— 

XXVI. 
Still stood that page, as fiir apart 

As the small cell would space afford; 
With dizxy eye and bursting heart. 

He leaned bis weight on JBrace's iword. 
The monarah's mantle too he bore. 
And drew the fold his visage o'er. 
" Fear not for him— in murderous strife,** 
Said Bruce, " his warning saved my life*: 
Full seldom parts he from my aide* 
And in his silenoe 1 confide, * 

Since he can tell no tale again. 

He is a boy of gentle strain. 

And 1 have purposed he shall dwell 

In Augustin the chaplain's celL 

And wait on thee, mv Isabel.— 

Mind not his tears; I've seen them flow 

As in the thaw dissolves the snow. ' 

Tis a kind youth, but fanciful. 

Unfit against the tide to pulL 

And those that with the Bruce would taU 

Must learn to strive with stream and aakJ— 

But forward, gentle Isabel— "^ 

My answer for lord Ronald tell.*'— 

XXVII. 
«< This answer be to Ronald giveih^ 
The heart he atkt is fixed on beavni. 
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r love wM lilie a nminer flower, 
•t widMied in tiie wintrr hoar, 
Boro but of vmnity u»d prioe. 
And with these tmmj risions died. 
If Inilher pren his tnit—then ny. 
He ■honldhis plighted troth ob^; 
Troth pligihied both with ring and word, 
And sworn on eruelfix and sword.— 
Oh, shame thee, Robert! 1 have seen 
Thou hast a woman's guardian been: 
E'en in extremity's dread hoar. 
When pressed on thee tlie soathem power. 
And safety, to all haroan sight. 
Was only foand in rapid flight, 
Thoa heard'it a wretched femal< 
In agony of trairail-nidn, 
AnZthoa didst bid thy litUe I 
Upon the instant turn and stand, ^ 
And dare the worst the foe might do^ 
Rather than, like a kni|ht nntnie, 
Leave to parsaers merciless 
A woman in her last distress.— 
And wilt thoa now deny thine aid 
To an oppressed and iujored maid. 
E'en plead for Ronald's perfidy. 
And ureas his flchle frith on me? — 
So witness heaven, as true I vow. 
Had I those earthly feelings now, 
Whieh eonld my former bosom move 
Ere taught to set iU hopes above, 
I'd apom eaeh proffer he oould bring, 
Till at my feet he laid the ring, 
The ring and spousal eontraet both. 
And fair aemiittal of his oath. 
By her who brooka his peijared seon, 
liie ill*reqaited maid of Lorn!"— 

xxvm. 

With sadden impulse forward sprung 
The page, and on her neck he hung; 
Then, recollected instantly, 
His head he stooped, and bent his knee. 
Kissed twice the hand of Isabel, 
Aroae, and sadden left the cell.— 
The princess, loosened from his hold, 
Blashed angiy at his bearing bold) 

But eood king Robert cried, 
*< Chale not— by signs he speaks his mind. 
He heard the plan my care designed, 

Nor could his transports hide- 
Bat, sister, now bethink thee well; 
No easy choice the convent cell; 
Trust, 1 shall play no tyrant part, 
lather to force thy hand or heart. 
Or suffer that lord Ronald scorn. 
Or wronc for thee, the maid of Lorn. 
But think,— not long the time has been. 
That thou wert wont to sigh unseen, 
And woold'st the ditties best approve. 
That told 'some lay of hapless love. 
Now are thy wishes in thy power. 
And thoo art bent on cloister bower! 
O! if our Edward knew the change. 
How would his busy satire ran|p. 
With many a sarcasm varied suU 
On woman's wish, and woman's will!" 

XXIX. 
«< Brother, 1 well believe," she said, 
<* E'en so would Edward's part be played. 
Kindly in heart, in word severe, 
A foe to thought, and grief, and fear. 
He holds his numonr uncontrolled; 
But thoo art of another mould. 



Say then to Ronald, as 1 say, 
Unleu before mv feet he lay 
The ring which Doand the faith he awon^ 
By Edith freely ;rielded o'er. 
He moves his rait to me no more. 
Nor do I promise, e'en if now 
He stood absolved of spousal vow. 
That I would change my purpose made. 
To shelter me in holy shade- 
Brother, for little space, farewell! 
To otlier duties warns the bell." 

XXX. 
«• Lost to the world," king Robert lald. 
When he had left the royal maid, 
*' Lost to the world by lot severe, 
O what a gem lies buried here. 
Nipped by misfortune's cruel froit. 
The buds of foir affeetion lost! 
But what haye 1 with love to dof 
Far sterner cares my lot pome. 
—Pent in this isle we may not lie 
Nor would it long our wants rapply. 
Right opposite, tne mainland.towers 
Of mv own Tnmbeny coon our powert— 
—Might not my father's beadsman hoar, 
Cuthbert, who dwells upon the shoie. 
Kindle a signal-flame, to show 
The time propitious for the blow !— 
It shall be so — some friend shall bear 
Our mandate with dispatch and care; 
Edward shall find the messenger. 
That fortress ours, the island fleet 
May on the coa^rt of Carrick meet 
O Scotland ! shsll it e'er be mine 
To wreak thy wronn in battle line, 
To raise my victor head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free,-* 
That glance of bliss is all I crave, 
Betwiit my labours and my grave!" 
Then down the hill he slowly went. 
Oft pausing on the sleep descent. 
And reached the spot where his bold tmin 
Held rastic camp upon the plain. 

CAITTO T. 

L 
Oir fair Loch-Ranza streamed the eariy day, 

Thin wreathsof cottage>smoke are upwara earled 
From the lone hamlet, which her inland bay 

And circling mountains sever from the worid. 
And there the fisherman his sail unfurled. 

The goat-herd drove his kids to steep Ben-«hoil, 
Before the hot the dame her spindle twiried. 

Courting the sonbeam as she plied her toil,— 
For, wake where'er he may, man wakea to eara 

and toil. 
But other duties called each convent maid. 

Roused by the summons of the moss-grown bell; 
Sung were the matins, and the mass was said, 

And every sister sought her separate cell. 
Such was the rule, her rosary to telL 

And Issbel has knelt in lonely prayer; 
The sunbeam, through the narrow lattice, fell 

tJpou the snowy neck and long dark hair, , 
As stooped her gentle bead in meek devotion therOi 

n. 

She raised her eyes, that duty done. 
When glanced upon the pavement stone^ 
Gemmed and enchased, a golden ring, 
Bound to a scroll with silken string. 
With few brief words inscribed to telL 
" This for the lady IsabeL" 
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Whhbi, tbe writiov ftfther bore,^ 
«« TwM vith this nng hit pliglu he twoK, 
With this his promise I restore^ 
To her who ean the heart eoiiiiiMUid« 
Wdl msT I yield the plighted haiuL 
And O! for better fibrtane bom, 
Gmdge not a passing sigh to monni 
Her who was Edith onee of Lam!** 
One single flash ofglad surprise 
Jast glanced from IsBl>el's dark ejes. 
Bat vanished in the blash of shame, 
That, as its penanee, instant eame. 
** O thoaght unworthy of my raee! 
Selfish, uncenerous, mean, and base, 
A moment's throb of joy to own, 
That rose upon her hopes overthrown!— 
Thou pledge of vows too well believed. 
Of man ingrate and maid deoeived. 
Think not thy lustre here shall gain 
Another heart to hope in vain ! 
For thou shah rest, thou tempting gaud. 
Where worldly tliougfats are overawed. 
And woiidly splendours sink debased.**— 
Then by tlie eross the ring she plaeed. 

lU/ 
Next rose the thought,-^ts owner far. 
How came it here uiroush bolt and bar?— 
But the dim lattioe is a-jar — 
She looks abroad — the morning dew 
A light short step liad brushed anew, 

And there were foot-prints seen 
On the carved buttress rising still. 
Till on the mossv window-JU 

Their track el&eed the green. 
The ivy twigs were torn and frayed. 
As if some climber's steps to aid.— 
Bat who the hardy messenger 
Whose venturous path these *m» infer ^ — 
-' Strange doubts are mine ! — Mona, draw lugh;** 
—Nought 'scapes old Mooa's curious e)*- 
** What strangers, gentle mother, uy. 
Have soinht ttiese boW' walls to-day r" 
** None, lady, none of'^note or name. 
Only your brother's foot-pace eame. 
At peep of dawn— I prayed nim pass 
To chapel where they said the mass; 
But like an arrow he' shot by. 
And tears seemed bursting Qt>m his eye." 

IV. 
The truth at onee on Isabel, 
As darted by a sunbeam, felL 
•< >TiB Edith's self!— her speechless wo. 
Her form, her looks, the secret show! 
—Instant, good Mona, to the bay. 
And to my royal brother saf , 
1 do conjure him seek my cell. 
With that mute page he loves so well" 
<« What ! know'st thou not his wariike host 
At break of day has left our coast? 
My old eyes saw them from the tower. 
At eve they couched in green-wood bower. 
At dawn a burie-signal, made 
By their bold lord, their ranks arrayed; 
Up sprung the spears through bush and tree. 
No time UK benedicite* 
Like deer, that, rousing from their lair. 
Just shake the dew-drops from tlieir hair. 
And toss their armed cresu aloft. 
Such matins theirs!"—** Good mother, soft— 
Where does my brother bend his way?" 
• As I have heard, for Brodiek-bay, 



Across the isle— of barks a score 
lie there, lis said, to waft them o'er. 
On sudden news, to Carrick-shore." 
«* If such their purpose, deep the need,** 
Said anxious Isabel, •< of speed! 
Call father AugusUn, gooa dame." 
The nun obeyed, the fiither came. 

V. 
« Kind ftther, hie wiihout delay. 
Across the hill to Brodick-bay ! 
This message to the Bruce be given; 
Iprqr him, by his hopes of heaven. 
That, till he speak with me, he stay! 
Or, if his haste brook no delay. 
That he deliver, on my suit. 
Into thy charse that stri{>liog mote. 
Thus prays his sister Isabel, 
For causes more than she may tell*— 
Away, good father!— and take heed. 
That life and death are on thy speed."— 
His cowl the good old priest did on. 
Took his piked staff and sandalled shooB, 
And, like a palmer bent by eld. 
O'er moss and moor his journey held. 

VL 
Heavy and dull the fiiot of age^ 
And rugged was tbe pilgrimage; 
Bui none was there beside, whose cue 
Might each important message bear. 
Through birchen copse he wandered titfw^ 
Stunted and sapless, thin and low; 
By many a mountain stream tie passed. 
From the tall cliffs in tumult cast. 
Dashing to foam their waters dun. 
And sparkling in the summer sun. 
Round his my head the wild curlew 
In many a teaness circle flew. 
O'er chasms he passed, where fraeturea ih/im 
Craved wanr eye and ample stride;i 
led nis brow beside 



He crossed his brow beside the i 
Where druids erst lieard victims groan. 
And at the cairns upon the wild, 
O'er many a heathen hero piled,' 
He breathed a timid prayer for those 
Who died ere ShilohS sun arose. 
Beside Maofariane's cross he staid. 
There told his hours within the shMe, 
And at the stream his thirst allayed. ^ 
Thence onward journe}'inr slowly still. 
As evenins dos^ he reacned the hill. 
Where rising through the woodland green. 
Old Brodick's gothic towers were seen. 
From Hastings, late their English lord, 
Dooglas had won them by the sword.* 
The sun that sunk behind the isle 
Now tinged tliem with a parting smile. 

VII. 
But though the beams of hght deciqr* 
*Twas bustle all in Brodiok-bar. 
The Brace's followers crowd toe shore. 
And boats and bams some unmoor. 
Some raise the sai^ some seize the oar; 
Their eyes oft turaed where glimmovd fitf 
What might have seemed an eariv star 
On heaven's blue areh, save that its luM 
Was all too flickering, fierce and bri|^ 
Far distant in the south, the nj 
Shone pale amid retiring day. 

But as, on Carriek shore. 
Dim seen in outline fidntly blne^ 
The shades of evening closer drew. 

It kindled more and i 
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Tlie monk's alow stept now pren the MUidi, 
And now amid * Mcne he stands. 

Full strange to ehurehman*s ^e\ 
Warriors, who, arming foi the fight, 
Bivet and dasp their Iwmess light. 
And twmkting^ 'P®*'!^ ^''^ *^^* t»right. 

And helmets flashing high; 
Oft, too, with anaeeastonied ears, 
A language mueh unmeet he hears,^ 

While hastening all on board, 
A s stormy as the swelling surge 
That mixed its roar, the leaders orgs 
Their followers to the oeean verge. 

With manj a haughty word. 

vm. 

Through that wild throng the fiither passed, 

And raehed the royal Bruee at last 

He leant against a stranded boat. 

That the approaching tide must float. 

And eounted every nppling wave, 

As higher yet her sides they lave. 

And oft the distant fire he eyed. 

And closer yet his haoberic tied. 

And loosened in its sheath his brand. 

Edward and Lennox were at hand; 

Douglas and Boiiald had the care 

The soldiers Jto the barks to share.~> 

The monk approached and homage paid; 

«< And art thou come," king Robert said, 

« So iar, to bless us ere we part.'** — 

— •• My lieee, and with a loyal heart!— 

But other ebaiee 1 have to tell,'*— 

And spoke ihehest of Isabel. 

— <* Now, by saint Giles,*' the monarch cried, 

^*This moves me much! — this morning tide, 

I sent the stripling to saint Bride, 

With my commandment there to bide.*' — 

—"Thither he came the portress showed. 

But there, my liege, made brief al>ode.'*— 

IX. 
** 'Twas I," said Edward, ** found employ 
Of nobler import for the boy. 
Deep pondenng in my anxious mind, 
A fitting messenger to find. 
To bear thy written mandate o'er 
To Cuthberl on the Carrick shore, 
1 chanced, at eariy dawn, to pass 
The chan^ gate to snatch a mass. 
1 foood the stripling on a tomb 
Low-seated, weeping for the doom 
That gave his youth to convent gloom, 
1 told ray purpose, and his eyes 
Flashed joyful at the glad surprise. 
He bounded to the skiff, the sail 
Was spread before a prosperous gale. 
And well my charge he hath obeyed; 
For, see! the ruddy sigmd made. 
That Clifford, with his mernr-men all. 
Guards carelessly our fiitther's haU."S 

X. 
"O wild of thought, and hard of heart!'* 
Answered tlie monarch, ** on a part 
Of such deep danger to employ 
A mute, an orphan, and a boy ! 
Unfit for flight, unfit for strife. 
Without a tongue to plead for life! 
Now, were my right restored by heaven, 
Edward, my crown I would have given. 
Ere, thrust on such adventure wild, 
1 polled thus the helpless child." 



—Offended half, and half ■nhmiss, 
*< Brother and liege, of blame like thia," 
Edward replied, « 1 little dreamed. 
A stranger messenger, I deemed. 
Might safest seek Oie beadsman's cell. 
Where all thy squires are known so welL 
Noteless his presence, sharp hia sense. 
His imperfection his defence. 
If seen, none can his errand guess; 
If ta'en, his words no tale expresa-^ 
Methlnks, too, yonder beacon's shine 
Might expiate greater &ult than mine.'*'— 
•< Rash," said king Robert, «< was the deed- 
But it is done.— Embark with speed! — 
Good father, say to Isabel 
How this unhappy chance befel; 
If well we thrive on yonder shore. 
Soon shall my care her pace restixe. 
Our greeting to our sister bear. 
And think 6tuM in mass and pnyer.**— 

*< Ay!" said the priest, «< while this poor hnd 

Can chalice raise or erou command. 

While my old voice has accents' ns^ 

Chu Augustin forget the Bruce .^"— 

Then to his side lord Ronald pressed. 

And whispered, ** Bear thou tnis request. 

That when by Bnice's side I firiit. 

For Scotland's crown and freedom's right. 

The princess mce her knight to |»ear 

Some token of her favouring care; 

It shall be ibown where England'a beat 

May shrink to see it on m^ cresL 

And for the hoy — since weightier care 

For ro}al Bruce the times prepare. 

The helpless youth is Ronald's charge. 

His couA my plaid, his fenoe my targe.**— 

He ceased; far many an eager hsod 

Had urged the Uvges from the strand. 

Their number was a score and ten, 

They bore thrice three score chosen men. 

With such small force did Bruce at last 

The die for death or empire cast! 

Xll. 
Now on the darkening main afloat. 
Ready and manned rocks every boat; 
Beneath their oars the ocean's mi^t 
Was dashed to qpuks of glimmenng light 
Faint and more mint, as off they bore. 
Their armour glanced against the shore, 
And, mingled with the dashing tide. 
Their murmuring voices distant died. — 
«( God speed them!" said the priest, as daik 
On distant billows glides each bark: 
<« O heaven! when swords for freedom shine. 
And monarch's right, the cause is thine! 
Edge doubly every patriot blow! 
Beat down the banners of the foe! 
And be it to the nations known. 
That victor]r » fro^i God alone!"— 
As up the mil his path he drew. 
He turned, his blessings to renew, 
Oft turned, till on the darkened co 
All traces of their course were lost 
Then slowly bent to Brodick tower 
To shelter for the evening hour. 

Xlll. 
In night the faiir prospecU sink. 
Where Cumray^s isles with verdant lia 
Close the &ir entrance of the Clyde; 
The woods of Bote no more descried 
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Af« fOBC— Md cm the phmd tes 
llie rawcn pliad their tatk with tfee. 
While head! UmI koighdj boMS bore 
ImpeticaC lid the lebooriny oar. 
The hdfiMed moon •hooe din Md pflk» 
And ghnced acMntt the whitened afli 
Bat oa that raddr beaeoa licht 
Each Heersmaa hcnt the hdTni aright. 
And oft, U>t raeh the king't eomnund, 
Thet all at oiiee might reaeh the ttrand. 
From boat to boat loud flhoQt aad hail 
Waned them to crowd or ilaeken miL 
South and by weit the armada have. 
And Dear at length the Carriek thofe. 
At leu and Icm the diitaoee grows, 
High and nu>re high the beaeon roee; 
The light, that teemed a twinkling ttn*. 
Now bbzed poftentont, fieree, and frr. 
Dtric-red the heaven iliore it glow^ 
Dttk-red the tea beneath it flowed. 
Bed rote the rockt on oeeaa't brim. 
In bloodHied light her itleU swim; 
Wild tcream the dexzled aea-lbwl pcm^ 
Dropped from their engt on pUuhing wave. 
The deer to distant eovert drew. 
The blaflfe-coafc deemed it daf , aad < 
Like tome tall cattle given to flame, 
0*er half the land the lottre c - 



'* Now, good my liege, and brother 

Wliat think je of mine elfin page?** 

«< Row on!'* the noble king retried, 

** Well learn the truth whate*er betide^ 

Yet tare the beadtmaa and the ehild 

Could ne'er have waked that beaeon wiUL*'*^ 

XIV. 
With that the boaM approached the land. 
Bat Edward*t grounded on the tand; 
The eager kni^t leaped in the tea 
Waitt deep, and fint on thoi% wai he. 
Though eveiT barge't harder band 
Contended wbloh thoold gain the land. 
When that ttrange light, which, teen a&r, 
Seemed tteadj at the polar ttar. 
Now, like a prophet*t fienr chair. 
Seemed travelling the realmt of air. 
Wide o'er the tky tlie tplendour glows 
As that portentous meteor rote; 
Helm, axe, and falchion, glitteivd bright. 
And in the red and dusky light 
Hit comrade't fisce each warrior taw. 
Nor marvelled it wat pale with awe. 
Then hiah in air the beams were lost, 
And danLness sunk upon the coast — 
Ronald to heaven a praver addressed, 
And Douglas crossed his dauntless breast; 
** Saint James protect us!" Lennox cried. 
But reckless Edward spoke aside, 
<« Deemest thou, Kirkpatrick, in that flame 
% Red Comjn's angry spirit came. 
Or would thy dauntless heart endure 
Once more to make assurance sure?*' 
•< Hush !" said the Bruce, « we soon shall know, 
If this be sorcerer's empty show. 
Or stratagem of southern foe. 
The moon shines out— upon the sand 
Let every leader rank his band."-^ 

XV. 

Faintly the moon's pale beams supply 
That ruddy light's unnatural die; 
The dubioua eold refleetion Uy 
On the wet sands and quiet bay. 



the rocka king BobcfC dtev 
His scattered files to order dv^ 
Till shield compact and serried spear 
In the eool light shone bine Md clear. 
Then down a path that aoaghi the tkie^ 
That speechlesa psfe was seen to gf' ' 
He knelt him lowly oa the sand. 
And gave a aeroll to Robert's hand. 
« A toreh," the moiMrch cried; «« What, bo' 
Now shall we Cnthbeft's tidings kKyw.**— 
Bnt evil news the letters bare. 
The Clifford's fiwee was strong and wan. 
Augmented, too, that vesy mom. 
By mountaineers who came with Lon. 
Long harrowed by oppressor's hand, 
Counge and faith hMl fled the hmd, 
And over Carriek, dark and deep. 
Had sunk defection's iron sleep.— 
Cuthbert had seen that beaeon flame. 
Unwitting fitMn what source it same. 
Doubtful of perilous event, 
Edward's mute messenaer he sent. 
If Bruce deceived should venture o^. 
To wan him from the fatal shore. 

XVL 
As round die torch the leaders crowd. 
Brace read these chilling news aloud. 
'* What council, nobles, nave we nowf 
To ambush us in green-wood bough. 
And take the chance which Grte may send 



To bring our enterprise to end; 

Or shall we ton us to the main 

As exiles, and embari^ •p&nf 

Answered fierce Edward, ** Hap 

In Carriek, Carrick's lord must slqr. 

1 would not minstrels told the tale, 

Wild-fire or meteor made us quaiL" 

Answered the Douglas, •< If my liege 

May win yon walls by storm or siege. 

Then were each brave and patriot £eait 

Kindled of new for loyal part." 

Answered lord Ronald, <• Not ibr i 

Would 1 that aged Torquil i 

And found, for all our empty boaa^ 

Without a blow we fled the 4 

I will not credit that this land. 

So fiuncd for wariike heart and 

The nurse of WaUaoe and of Bruce,' 

Will long with trrantt hold a trace. ** 

« Prove we our tale— 4he brunt we'll hide!'* 

So Boyd and Haye and Lennox eried; 

So said, so vowed, the leaders all; 

So Bruce resolved; ** Aad in mj hall 

Since the bold southern make their homc^ 

The hour of payment soon shall come. 

When with a rough and ragged boat 

Clifford may reebm to his cost 

Meantime, through well-known bosk and doV, 

111 lead where we may shelter wdL" 

XVIL 
Now ask you whence that wond'roas Va^ 
Whose fairy glow beguiled their sightf 
It ne'er was known&— yet grav-haired eld 
A superstitious credence held. 
That never did a mortal hand 
Wake its broad glare on Carriek strand: 
Nay, and that on the self-same night 
When Brace crossed o'er, still gleams the lifjhiU 
Yeariy it gleams o'er mount and moor. 
And glittering wave and crimRoned 
But whether beam celestial, lent 
By heaven to aid the king's descent. 
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Or fire hcU-kiodled from beneith, 
To lorr bim to defeat and death. 
Or were it Irat MMiie meteor Mnuige, 
Of neb ai oft throii|;h midniisfat raiige» 
Startliog the travdler late and lone, 
1 know not— and it ne*er was known. 

XVUL 
Now up the roeky pan they drew. 
And Ronald, to hii promise tme. 
Still made his arm the stripling's sti^. 
To aid him on the ragged way. 
** Now cheer thee, simple Amadine! 
Why throbs that silly heart of thine »*'— 
— "thai name the pirates to their slave, 
'In Gselic tis the changeling) gave^* 
' Doat thoa not rest thee on my arm? 
Do not my plaid-folds hold thee warm? 
Hath not the wild bull's treble hide 
This tarn for thee and me sapplied? 
Is not Chm-CoUa's sword of steels 
And, trembler, ean'st thoa teiror fed? 
Cheer thee, and still that throbbing heart; 
From Ronidd*s guard thoa shalt not part."—- 
— O! nnny a shaft, at nmdom sent. 
Finds mark the archer little i 
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And raauT a word, at random spoken. 
May sooth or wound aheart that's broken! 
Hair soothed, half grieved, half terrified. 
Close drew the pm to Ronald's sidei 
A wild delirious thrill of joy 
Was in that liour of anmy, 
Aa up the sleepy pass lie strove. 
Fear, toil,«nd sorrow, lost in love! 

XIX. 
Tbe barrier of that iron shore, 
The rock's steep ledge, is now dimbed o'er; 
And firam the oaade's distant wall. 
Prom tower to lower the warders call: 
The soontl swings over land and sea. 
And marks a watchful enemy. — 
They gained the chase, a wide domain 
Left for the castle's syfvan reign,? 
(Seek not the sceoe--the axe, the plough. 
The boor's dull fence, have marred it now,) 
But then, soft swept in velvet green 
The plain with many a glade between, 
Whoae tangled alleys fiur invade 
The depth of the brown forest shade. 
Here the tall fern obscured the lawn. 
Fair shelter for the sportive feun; 
There, tufted dose with copse-wood green. 
Was many a swdling hillock seen{ 
And all around was verdure meet 
For pressure of the latries' feet 
The glossy holly loved the park. 
The yew-tree lent its shadow dark. 
And manj an old oak. worn and bare, 
With dl Its shivered boughs, was there. 
Lovdy between^ the moonbeams fell 
On lawn and hillock, g^lade and delL 
The gallant monareh sighed to see 
Thooe glades so loved in childhood free. 
Bethinking that, as outlaw now, 
fie rangea beneath the forest boogh. 

XX. 
Paat o'er the moonlight chase they sped. 
Wen knew the band that measured tread, 
When in retreat or in advance, 
Tlie serried warriors move at once; 
And evil were the luck, if dawn 
Bcsaried them on the open lawn. 



Copses thev traverse, brooks they eroaa, 
Strain up the bank and o'er the moss. 
From the exhausted page's brow 

' Cold drops of toil are streaming now; 
With effort feint and lensthened paose. 
His weaiy step the stripling draws. 
" Nay, droop not yet."' the warrior add; 
"Come, let me give thee ease and dd! 
Strong; are mine arms, and little care 
A weight so slight as thine to bear. 
What! wilt thou not?— capricious boy! 
Then thine own limbs ana strength employ. 
Pass but this night, and pass thy care, 
111 place thee with a lady feir, 
Where thou shdt tune thy lute to tdl 
How Rondd loves feir Isabel!" 
Worn out, disheartened, and dismi^ed, 

-Here Amadine let go the pldd; 
His trembling limbs their aid refuse. 
He sunk among the midnight dews! 

XXL 

What may be done? — the night is gone-* 

The Brace's band moves swiftly oft— 

Eterad shame, if at the brunt 

Lord Rondd grace not batUe's fitint! 

- See yonder oak, within whose trunk 

Dec^y a darkened cell hath sunk; 

Enter, and rest thee there a space, 

Wnp in my pldd thy limbs, thy fhoe. 

I will not be, bdieve me, fer; 

But must not qoit the ranks of war. 

Well will 1 mark the bosky bourne. 

And soon to guard thee hence, return. 

Nay, weep not so, thou simple boy! 

But sleep in peace, and wake in joy." 

In sylvan lodging close bestowed. 

He nhned the pag& and onward strode 

Witti strength put forth, o'er moss and bnMk» 

And soon the marching band o'ertook, 

XXIL 
Thus strangdy left, long sobbed and wept 
The page, till, wearied out, he slept. 
A rough voice waked his dream—** Nay, hn% 
Here by this thicket, passed the deer — 
Beneath that oak old Kyno stdd— 
What have we here?— a Scottish pldd. 
And in its folds a stripling laid? 
Come forth! thy na£ae ana business tdl! 
What, silent?— then I guess thee well. 
The spv that sought dd Cuthbert's cell, 
Waftea from Annan yester mom- 
Come, comrades, we will strdght return. 
Our lord may choose the rack should teaeh 
To this young luroher use of speech. 
Thy bow-strmg, till I bind him fest* 
** Nay, but he weeps and stands aghast; 
Unbound welllead him, fear it not; 
Tis a feir stripling, though a Scot " 
The hunters to the castle sped. 
And there the hapless captive led. 

XXUI. 

Stout Clifford In the castle-court 
Prepared him for the moroing Qort; 
And now with Lorn held deep discourse. 
Now gave command for hound and horse. 
War-steeds and pdfrevs pawed the groand» 
And many a deer-dog howled around. 
To Amacune, Lon's well-known word 
Redying to that southern lord, 
MlMd widi this cUnging din, might seem 
The phantasm of a fevered dream. 
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The tone ii|NNi fats rinpnc ens 
Csne lika the sonods whieh finef bears, 
When in rode waves or roarine winds 
Some words of wo the nraaer finds. 
Until more loodljr and uMire near, 
Their speeeh airests the page's ear. 

XXIV. 
" And was the thus,** said Clifford, « lost? 
The priest will rae it to bii cost! 
What njrs the mook?*'^*« The hdtj sire 
Owns that, in masoner's quaint attire. 
She songht his siun, diigoised, unknown 
To all eieept to him alone. 
But, says the priest, a bark from Lorn 
Laid tKem abosrd tnat veiy mom. 
And pirates siezed her for their prey. 



I roar; 
lli^ serered, and they met no more. 
He de em s sueh tempest vexed the e( 
Ship, erew. and fog;it]ve, were lost. 
—So let it oe, with the diigrsee 
And seandal of her lofty raee! 
Thriee better slie had ne'er been bom. 
Than brought her infamy on Lom!** 

XXV. 

Lord Clifford now the oapdve spiedr 

«• Whom, Herbert, hast thou there ^" he oiied. 

** A spy was sieved within the ehase, 

An hollow oak his lurking plaoe."— 

« What tidings ean the youth afford?"— 

" He plays the miite<"— *< Then noose a oord— 

Unless brmve Lom reverse the doom 

For his pbud'ft sake."—" CUn-GoUa's loom,* 

Said Lom, whose careleM glances traee 

Rather the vesture than the face, 

<* Clan-CoUa's dames such tartans twinei 

Wearer nor plaid claims care of mine. 

Give liim, if my advice yon crave, 

His own scathed oak: and let him wavn 

In air, unless, bv terror wrung, 

A frank confession find his tongue— 

Nor ihall he die without his rite; 

-^Thou, Angus Roy, attend the sight. 

And give Clan-Colia*s dirge thr brea^ 

As they convey him toJiia deatn." 

*• O brother! cruel to the last!" 

Through the poor captive's bosom passed 

The thought, out, to his purpose true. 

He said not, though he iighed, " Adieu f"-- 

XX VL 
And will he keep his purpose still. 
In sight of that last closing ill. 
When one poor breath, one sinrie word. 
May fineedom, safety, life, affora? 
Can he resist the instinctive call. 
For life, that bids us barter all?— 
Love, stronc as death, his heart hath stoeled. 
His nerves hath strung— he will not yield! 
Since that poor breath, that little word^ 
' May yield lord Ronald to the sword.— 
ChuiH^olla's diive is pealins wide. 
The griesly heaidsman's by his sidcf 
Along the gr«en wood ehase they bend. 
And now their march has ghastly end! 
That old and shattered oak beneath, 
Thev destine for the place of death. 
—What thoughts are nis, while aU in vain 
His eye for aid explores the plain? 
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What thooghts, while, with a disy ew. 
He hears the death-prayer muttered mtar^ 
And must he die such death accurst. 
Or will that bosom-secret burst^ 
Cold on his brow breaks terror's dew. 
His trembling lips are Uvid bloej 
The agon V oT parting life 
Has nought lo match that HMNnent** aHifb! 

XXVU. 
But other witnesses are nigh. 
Who mock at fear, and death defy! 
Soon as the dins lament was played, 
It waked the lurking ambuscade. 
The IsUnd lord looked forth, and spied 
The cause, and loud in fury eried, 
** Hr heaven they lead the page to die. 
And mock me in his agomy : 
They shall abye it!"— On his arm 
Bruce hud strong grasp, " They shall not kK» 
A ringlet of the stripling's hair; 
But, tiU I give the word, forbear. 
—Douglas, lead fifty of our forae 
Up yonder hollow water-course. 
And couch thee midway on the wold. 
Between the flyers and their hold: 
A spear above the copse displayed. 
Be signal of the ambush made. 
— Rdward, with forty spearmen, strslgfat 
Through yonder copse approach the gate. 
And, when thou hearest the battle din. 
Rush forward, and the passagn win, 
Seoure the drawbridee— storm the poK— 
And man and guard Uie casde-conrt.— 
The rest move slowly forth with me. 
In shelter of the forest tree. 
Till Douglas at hU post I see*" 

xxvin. 

JJUke war-horse eager to rush on. 
Compelled Co wait the signal blown. 
Hid, and scarce hid, by green-wood hong^ 
Trembling with npt, stands Ronald now. 
And in his grasp his sword gleams bloe^ 
Soon to be dyed with deadlier hue. — 
Meanwhile the Bruce, with steady eye^ 
Sees the dark death-train moving by. 
And heedful measures oft the space. 
The Douglas and his band must trace. 
Ere they can reach their destined ground. 
Now sinks the dirge's wailing sound. 
Now duster round the direful tree 
That slow and solemn company. 
While hymn mistuned and muttered prayer 
The victim for his fate prepare. — 
What glances o'er the green-wood shade' 
The spear that marks the ambuscade! — 
*' Now, noble chief f I leave thee loose; 
Upon them, Ronald,'* ssid the Bruce. 

XXIX. 
•* The Brace, the Bruce !" to well-known erj 
His native rocks and woods reply. 
"The Brace, the Brace!" in that dread ward 
The knell of hundred deaths was heud. 
The astonished southern gazed at first, 
Wliere the wild tempest was to burst. 
That waked in that presaging namel 
Before, behind, around it came! 
Half-armed, surprised, dn every side 
Hemmed in, hewod down, they bled and ikwUm 
Deep in the ring the Brace engaged. 
And fierce Clan-CoUa's broadaword ragedi 
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FnH toon (be lew who flDocht were qwd. 
Nor better was tbdr lot who fled, 
And met, Hnid terror's wild career, 
The Doaglas's redoubted spear! 
I on that m 



Two hundred yeomen < 

The enstle left, and none return. 

XXX. 

Not on their flight pressed Ronald's brand, 
A gentler dutj claimed his hand. 
Re rinsed the page, where on the pUin 
His fear had sonk him with the slain: 
And» twice that mom, surprise well near 
Betnjed the secret kept by fear. 
Onee, when, with life returning, came 
To the boy's lip lord Ronald's name. 
And hardly recollection drowned 
The accents in a murmuring sound: 
And once, when scarce he could resist 
The chieftain's care to loose the vest. 
Drawn tightly o'er his labouring breast. 
Bat then the Brace's bugle blew, 
For martial work was yet to do. 

XXXL 
A harder task fierce Edward waits. 
Ere signal given, the casde gates 

His fiiry bad assailed ; 
SoAh Was his wonted reckless mood. 
Yet desperate valour oft made good, 
E^ by its daring, venture rade^ 

Where prudence might have fidled. 
Upon the bridge his strengJLh he threw. 
And struck the iron chain in two 

By which its planks arose; 
The warder neit his axe's e<Ige 
Struck down upon the threshold ledge. 
"Twirt door and post a ghastly wedge! 

The gate they may not dose. 
Well fought the southern in the frar, 
Cailford and Lorn fought well that day, 
But stnbborn Edward forced his way 

Aninst an hundred foes. 
Lood came the err, *< The Brace, The Braee !' 
So hope or in defence or truce. 

Fresh combatanU pour int 
Mad with success, and drank with gore, 
They drive the struggling foe before. 

And ward on ward they win. 
Unsparing was the venseful sword. 
And limbs were lopped and life»blood poured. 
The cry of death and conflict roared. 

And fearful was the din ! 
The starUittg horses plunged and flung, 
Oamoured ttie dogs till turrets rung. 

Nor sunk the fearful cry. 
Till net a foeman was there found 
Alive* save those who on the ground 

Groaned in their agony ! 
XXXU. 
The valiant Clifford is no mure; 
On Ronald's broadsword streamed his gore. 
But better hap had he of Lora, 
Who, by the tbemen backward borae, 
Tet piined with slender train the port. 
Where lay his bark beneath the fort. 

And cut the cable loose. 
Short were his shrift in that debate. 
That hour of fury and of fate, 

If Lorn encountered Bruce ! 
Then long and loud the victor shout 
Fhim turret and firom tower rtmg out. 

The ragged vaults replied^ 



And from the donjon tower on higb^ 
The men of Carrick may desciy 
Saint Andrew's cross, in blasoiuy 
Of ailver^ waring wide ! 

XXXIIL 
The Braee hath won his fathers' hall!* 
-*<* Welcome, brave friends and commdet ally 

Welcome to mirth and joy! 
The first, the last, is welcome here. 
From loE^ and chieftain, prince and peer. 

To this poor speechless lioy. 
Great God ! once more my aire's abode 
Is mine— behold the floor I tfode 

In tottering infancy! 
And there the vaoltM arch, whose somid 
Echoed my joyous shout and bovuid 
In boyhood, and that rang around 

To youth's unthinking f^ee! 
O first, to thee, all gracious heaven. 
Then to my friends^ my thanks be given !" 
He paused a space, his brow be cro sse d ■ 
Then on the board his sword he tossed, 
Tet streaming hot; with southern gore 
From hilt to point twas crimaoneo o'er. 

XXXIV. 
** Brins here," he said, ** the maxers four. 
My noble fothers loved of yore.* 
Thrice let them circle rooiMl the board. 
The pledse, * fair Scotland's ririits reatoradi* 
And be whose lip shall touch the wine, 
Without a vow as true as mine. 
To hold both lands and life at nought. 
Until her freedom shall be bought,?— 
Be brand of a disloyal Scot, 
And lasting infamy his lot! 
Sit, gentle friends! onr hour of glee 
Is brief, well spend it joyously! 
Blithest of all the sun's bright beams. 
When betwixt storm and storm he gleams. 
Weil is our country's work bearun. 
But more, for more, must yet be done!-— 
Speed messengers the country throughi 
Arouse old friends, and gather newfi 
Wara Lanark's knights to gird their mail. 
Rouse the brave sons of Teviotdale, 
Let Btirick's archers sharp their dart^ 
The fidrest forms, the traest hearts !i> 
Call all, call all! from Reedswair path. 
To the wild confines of Cape- Wrath; 
Wide let the news through ScoOand ring. 
The nofrthem eagle claps his wing!" 

OAHTOTI. 

L 
O WHO, that shared them, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit*rousing time. 
When breathless in the mart the couriers mtt, 
■ Early and late, at evening and at prime; 
When the loud cannon and the menr chime 

Hailed news on news, as field on neld was won. 
When hope, long doubtful, soared at length iqIn 
lime, • 

And our glad eyes, awake as dsy begun. 
Watched Joy's broad banner rise, to meet the ria* 
ingsun! 

O these were houn, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, donlits, and 
fears! 

The heart-siek feiotness of the hope delayed. 
The waste, the wo, the bloodshed, and the 
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That Ineked witli tefror tvcnty roUug yean» 
An WM taefOt in that blitb jabilee! 

Bar doimeMt eje e'en pnle AflUction rean. 
To tiA a thankfol pnjer, amid the glee. 

That httled the deipot'tlaU, and peace and libertj ! 

Sooh newt o'er Seolland't hilb triomphaat rode. 
When 'calntt the tnraden tamed the battle's 

When Bmee'a banner had Tietoriout flowed 
O'er Londoon't moontaiu, and in Urr't Tale;i 

When RngUth blood oft deloged Douelat-dale,^ 
And flety Edward rooted itoat St John,* 

When Kandolph'a waiveiy swelled the aoathem 
gale/ 
And Boanjr afiirtreit, town, and tower, was won. 

And Fame still sounded forth fredi deeds of g^ocy 
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IL 

lings flew from baron's tower. 
To peasant's oot, to forest-bower. 
And waked the sotitanr oell. 
Where lone saint Bride's reidases dwell. 
Pkineess no more, fair Isabel, 

A ▼ot'ress of the order now, 
Saj, did the role that bid thee wear 
Dim treii and woollen seapnlaire. 
And reft thj looks of dark-bfpwn hair. 

That stem and rigid tow, ' 
tKd it condemn the transport high. 
Which glistened in thj wsterj eje. 
When minsti«l or when palmer told 
Each fresh exxaoit of Brace the bold?— 
And whose the lovelj form, that shares 
Thj anxioas hopes, thj fears, thj prajen? 
No sister she of^oon?ent shade; 
So soj these locks in lengthened braid. 
So saj the blashes and the sij^hs. 
The tremors that unbidden nae. 
When, mingled with the Bruce's fame, 
The brave lord Ronald's praises came. 

nL 

BeUeTC, his fathers' castle won, 
And his bold enterprise begun. 
That Bruce's earliest cares restore 
The speechless page to Arran's shore; 
Nor think that long the quaint disguise 
Concealed her from a sister's ejes; 
And sisteMike in lo?e thej dwell 
In that lone convent's silent cell. 
There Bruce's slow assent allows 
Fair Isabel the veil and vows: 
And there, her sex's dress regained. 
The lorelj maid of Lorn remained, 
Unnaro,ed, unknown, while Scotland far 
Resounded with the din of war; 
And manj a month and manj a daj. 
In calm seclusion wore awaj. 

IV. 
These davs, these months, to jears had won. 
When tiaings of high weight were bone 
' To that lone Island's shore; 
Of all the Scottish conquests made 
Bj the first Edward's ruthless blade. 

His son retained no more. 
Northward of Tweed, but Stirling's towersp 
Beleaguered bj king Robert's powers; 

And thev took term of truce,* 
If England^s king should not relieve 
The siege ere John the Baptist's eve. 

To Yield them to the Bruce. 



Ellwand was nmsed on eveiy side. 
Courier and post and bersid haed^ 

To summon prinee and peer. 
At Berwick-bounds to meet their liege,* 
Frmred to raise &ir Stiriing's siege. 

With bueUer, brand, and spear. 
The term was nigl»— thev mustered fiut^ 
By beacon and bv b«u;le Uast 

Forth manhalled for the field; 
There rode each knight of noble naase. 
There England's haidj archers came. 
The Und thej trode seemed aH on flvn^ 

With banner, blade, and shield! 
And not fiuned England's powers alone. 
Renowned in arms, the sumasoos own^ 

For Neustria's knighu obcjed, 
Gaseovne hath lent her honemen good. 
And Camfaria, but of late subdued. 
Sent forth her monntain-moltitade,^ 
And ConnaoKht poured from waste and woqJ 
Her hondrea tribes, whose sceptre nide 
DsriL Eth O'Gonner swajed.* 
V. 
Right to devoted Caledon 
The storm of war rolls tlowlj on. 

With menace deep and dread; 
So the dark, clouds, with gathering power. 
Suspend awhile the threatened shower. 
Till everj peak and summit lower 

Round the pale pilgrim's head. 
Not with such pilgrim's startled eje 
King Robert marked the tempest nigh! 

Resolved the brunt to bide, 
His rojal summons warned the land. 
That all who owned their king's eommaiMl 
Should instant take the spear and brand. 

To combat at his side. 
O. who maj tell tiie sons of lame, 
That at king Robert's bidding came. 

To battle for the right! 
From Cheviot to the shores of Rosa, 
From Solwaj-Sands to Marshal's moii^ 

All bouned them for the fight 
Such news the rojal courier tells, 
Who came to rouse dark Arran's deUs; 
But fiffther tidings must the ear 
Of IsaKel in secret hear. 
These in her cloister walk, nex^ mora. 
Thus shared she with the maid of liw^ 

VI. 
« Mjr Edith, can 1 tell how dear 
Our intercourse of hearts sincere 

Hath been to Isabel.'— 
Judge then the sorrow of mj heart. 
When I must saj the words, we part! 

The cheerless convent-cell 
Was not, sweet maiden, made for thee^ 
Go thou where thj vocation feet 

On hapnier fortunes felL 
Nor, Edith, judge thjself betrajed, 
Thoug|h Robert knows that Lom's high 
And his poor silent page were one. 
Versed in the fickle heart of man, 
Earnest and anxious hath he looked 
How Ronald's heart the message brooked 
That rave him, with her Ust ftrewelL 
The charge of sister Isabel, 
To think upon thv better right. 
And kea[) the faith his proouse plight 
Fonive him for thv sister's sake. 
At mt if vain repinings wake — 
Long since that mood is gone: 
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Now dwells he on thyjuster eUims, 
And oft hii breMh of ftith he blamea— 
Forgiye him fin' thine own!**— 

vn. 

<«No! never to lord Rondd't bover 

Will I agftin m panunoor ■** 

** Niv]r» hash thee, too impatient maid. 

Until my final tale be said ! — 

The good king Robert would engage 

Edith onae more his elfin page^ 

By her own heart, and her own eye. 

Her lorter's penitence to try — 

Safe in his roral ohai^, and free, 

Shoald sooh tny final ourpose be, 

Agnn unknown to seeV the oell. 

And live and die with babel.'* 

Thos apokethe maid — ^kine Robert's eye 

Might nave some sianee ofpolieT; 

Dunstafibace had Uie monarm ta'en. 

And Lorn had owned king RobeK^ i^igO} 

Her brother had to England fled, 

And there in banishment was dead: 

Ample, through exile, death, and flighty 

0*er tower and land was Edith's rights 

This ample rtriit o'er tower and land 

Were aafb in Ronald's fiuthful hand^ 

VHI. 
Eflshnmsaed eye and blushing oheek, 
neaaore, and shamOj and fear bespeak! 
Tet mueh the reasoning Edith maae; 
*< Her sister's fidth she must upbrai<^ 
Who gave soeh secret, dark and dear. 
In eouneil to another's ear. 
Why ahoold she leave the peaeefnl eeU.^ 
How ahoold she part with Isabel? 
How wear that stran|;e attire ageu? 
How risk herself *midst martial men?' 
And how be guarded on the way.^ 
At least she might entreat delvr*" 
Kind Isabel, wiUi seeret smile. 
Saw and foi^ve the maiden's wile^ 
Bdaetant to be thought to move 
At the first eall of truant love. 

IX. 
Oh, blame her not! — ^when zephyrs wafce. 
The napen's trembling leaves must shaken 
When beams the sun throujgh April's shower. 
It needs most bloom, the violet flower; 
And love, bowe'er the maiden strive. 
Most with reviving hope revive 1 
A thoiasand soft exeuses eame. 
To plead lus cause 'gainst virgin shame.r 
Pledged by their sires in earliest yooth| 
Be hnd her plighted faith and troth- 
Then, twas her lien's strict command. 
And ibt^ beneath his royal hand, 
A ward m person and in land: 
And, last, she was resoWed to stay 
Only brief space — one Ifttle day — 
Close hidden in her safe disguise 
From ally but most from Ronald's eyes— 
But onee fo see him more ! — nor blame 
Her wisb>--to hear him name her name! 
Then, to bear buck to solitude 
The Uwught, he had his falsehood rued! 
But Isabel, who long had seen 
Her pallid cheek and pensive mien. 
And well herself the cause might Imow, 
TluKigh innocent, of Edith's wo, 
Joye^ generous, that revolting time 
Qnvn means to expiate the erimow 
20 



High glowed her bosom as she said, 
** Wen shall her sufferings be repaid!" 
Now came the parting hooi^-a band 
From Arran's mountains left the land^ 
Their chief, Fitz-Louis,* had the care 
The speechless Amadioe to bnn* 
To Bruce, with honour, as behoved 
To page the monarch dearly loved. 

X. 
The king had deemed the maiden bright 
Should reach him long before the fight. 
But storms and fate her course delay: 
It WAS on eve of bsttle^lay, 
When o'er the GiUie's hill she rode. 
The hndsonpe like a furnace glowed. 
And fiir as e'er the eye was Bortie, 
The lances waved like autumn eoni^ 
In battles four beneath their eye. 
The forces of king Robert lie.i<» 
And one below ihe hifl was laid. 
Reserved for rescue and for aid) 
And three, advanced, formed va'ward line, 
1*wixt Bannock's brook and Ninian's shrino. 
Detached was each, yet each so nigh 
As well might mutual aid supply. 
Bcnrond, the southern host appcars,ii 
A boundless wilderness of spears. 
Whose veree or rear the anxious eyo 
Strove fiu*, out itrove in vain, to spy. 
Thick flashing in the evening beam. 
Glaives, lances, bills, and banners gleam; 
And where the heaven joined with the hill. 
Was disCuit armour flashing stiff. 
So wide, so far. the boundless boat 
Seemed in the Uue horizon lost 

XI. 
Down fit>m the hill the maiden passed. 
At the wild show of war aghast; 
And traversed first the rearward host. 
Reserved for aid where needed most 
The men of Carrick and of Ayr, 
Lennox and Lanaric too, were there. 

And all the western land; 
With these the valiant of the lalei 
Beneath their chiefbuns ranked their filea^. 

In many a plaided band. 
There, in the centre, proudly raised. 
The Brace's royal standard blazed. 
And there lord Ronald's banner bore 
A galley driven b^ saU and oar. 
A wild, yet pleasing oontrast, made 
Warriors in mail and plate arrayed. 
With the plumed bonnet and the plaid 

By these Hebrideans worn; 
But O ! unseen for three long years, 
Dear was the garb of mountaineers 

To the fair maid of Lorn! 
For one she looked — but he was &r 
Busied amid the ranks of waiv- 
Yet with affection's troubled eye 
She marked his banner boldlv fly. 
Gave on the countless foe a glanee^ 
And thought on battle's desperate ehaoee. 

To centre of the va'ward line 
Fitz-Louis guided Amadine. 
Armed all on foot, that host appears 
A serried mass of climmering speara. 
There stood the Bftareher's tnulike band^ 
The warriors there of Lodon's landi 
Ettrick and Liddel bent the yew, 
A band of archers fieree though ltW| 
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The men of Nith and Amum'i vtle. 
And tlie bold •]»e«n of Teviotdale; — 
1 he dauntless DoagUf these obey, 
And the young Stuart's gentle swaj. 
North-eastward hj saint Ninian's shrioe, 
Beneath fierce Randdph's eharge, eombine 
The warriors whom the hardy north 
From Tay to Sutherland sent forth. 
The rest of Scotland's war amy 
With Edward Unice to westward lay, 
Where Bannock, with his broken bank 
And deep ravine, protects their flank: 
Behind them, screened by sheltering wood. 
The gallant Keilh, lord-marshal, stood; 



His men-at-arms bear i 



» and lance. 



And plumes that wave, and helms that 
I'hus fair diTided by the king, 
Centre, and right, and left-wsrd wing. 
Composed his front; nor distant far 
Was strong reserve to aid the war. 
And 'twas to front of this airay. 
Her guide and Edith made their wtj, 

XUL 
Here must they pause; for, in adfanee. 
As ftr as one micht pitch a lance. 
The monarch rode aioiu; the van,'* 
The foe's approaching force to scan. 
His line to marshal md to range, 
\nd ranks to square, and fronts to change. 
Alone he rode— from head to heel 
Sheathed in his ready arms of steel; 
Nor mounted yet on war-horse wight. 
But, till more near the shock of fignt. 
Reining a palfrey low and light. 
A diadem of gold was set 
Above his bright steel bassinet. 
And clasped within its glittering twine 
Was seen the dove of Amntine: 
Truncheon or leading stan he lacks. 
Bearing, instead, a battle-axe. 
He ranged his soldiers for the fight. 
Accoutred thus, in open sight 
Of cither host — Three bowshoU far. 
Paused the deep front of England's war. 
And rested on their arms awhile. 
To dose and rank their warlike file. 
And hold high council, if that night 
Should view the strife, or dawning light* 

XIV. 
O gay, yet fearful to behold. 
Flashing with steel and rough with gold. 

And bristled o'er with bills and spears. 
With plumes and pennons waving fair. 
Was that bright battle-frontl for there 

Rode England's king and peers; 
And who. that saw the monarch ride, 
His kingdom battled by his side. 
Could then his direful doom foretell I — 
Fair was his seat in knightly scllc. 
And in hii spriehtlv eye w^ts set 
Some spuk of Uie Planta^eneL 
ThoQgfa light and wandenng was bis glance. 
It flashed at right of shield and lance. 
" Know 'ft thou," he said, ** De Argentine, 
Yon knight who mnrshals thus their lincT' — 
** The tokens on his helmet tell 
The Bmce. my liege: I know him well."— 
<* And shall the andacious traitor brave 
The presence where our banners wave?"— 
** So please my liege," said Argentine, 
** Were he but horsed on steed like mine. 



To give him fair and knightlr chance, 
1 would adventure forth my lance."— 
**In battle-day," the king replied, 
** Nice tourney rules are set aside. 
<— Still must the rebel dare our wrath? 
Set on him — sweep him from our path!'^^ 
And, at king Edward's signal, soon 
Dashed from the nuiks sir Ucni^' Boime. 

XV. 

Of Hereford's high blood he came, 

A race renowneofor knightly fame. 

He homed before his monarch's eye— • 

To do some deed of chivaliy. 

He spurred his steed, he eouched hie haee. 

And darted on the Bruce at ooee. 

As motionless as rocks, that hiile 

The wrath of the advancing tide. 

The Bruce stood fast— Each breast best hig|i. 

And dazzled was each gazing ere— 

The heart had haidly time to think. 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink. 

While on the king, like flash of iUme, 

Spurred to full speed the war-horae came! 

The partridge may the falcon mock. 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock — 

But, swerving from the knight's career. 

Just as they met Bmce shunned the qwir. 

Onward the baffled warrior bore 

His course — ^but soon his course waao'erf 

High in his stirrups stood the king. 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on De Boune, the whiles he paaaed,, 

Fell that stem dint— the first— the bat! 

Such strength upon the blow was pot» 

The helmet crashed like hazel-nut ; 

The axe-shafl, with its brazen clksp^ 

Was shivered to the gauntlet gram. 

Springs from the blow the startlea hone^ 

Drops to the nlain the lifeFess corse; 

First of that fatal field, how soon. 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Boone t 

XVL 
One pitying glance the monarch sped. 
Where on the field his foe lay dead; 
Then gently turned his palfrey's head^ 
And, pacing back his sober way. 
Slowly he gained his own array. 
There round their king the leaders crowd. 
And blame his recklessneu aloud. 
That risked 'gainst each adventurous wfftr 
A life so valued and so dear. 
His broken weapon's shaft surveyed 
The king, and careless answer made,— 
" My loss may pay my folly's tax; 
I've oroke my trusty uittle-axe." 
'Twas then Fitz-Louis, bending Tow, 
Did Isabel's commission show; 
Edith, disgniised, at distance stands. 
And hidether blushes with her handa. 
The monarch's brow has changed its linc^ 
Away the eory axe he threw. 
While to toe seeming page he drev. 

Clearing war's terrors from his eye. 
Her hand with gentle ease he took. 
With such a kind protecting lodk. 

As to a weak and timid bor 
Might speak, that elder brother's tan 
And elder brother's love were there. 

XVU. 
<* Fear not," he said, «* young Amadine!^ 
Then whispered, *< Still that 
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Fate pl«7* her wonted fkntaqr. 

Kind Amadine, with thee and me. 

And tends thee here in doabtfol hoar* 

Rut BooQ we are herond her power; 

For on this chosen Wtle-plain, 

Victor or vanquished, I remain. 

Do thoo to fonder hill repair; 

The followers of oar host are there^ 

And an who may not weapons bear« 

FItz-Loais have him in thj care. 

Jojrfiil we meet, if all go well: 

If not, in Arrad's holy cell 

Tboa most take patt with Isabel; 

For brave lord Ronald, too, hath swom. 

Not to regain the maid of Lorn, 

(The Uiu on earth he covets most,) 

Woold he forsake his batUe-post, 

Or rinm the fertane that may fall 

To Bmcc, to Scotland, and to all. 

But, haik ! some news these trumpets tellf 

Fofvive my haste— fiurewell— -farewell." 

And In a lower voice he said, 

«< Be of gond cheer-4kreweU, sweet maid!** 

xvnL 

<* What tfain of (hist, with trampet-ioand 

And i^immering spetfs, is wheeling rouod 

Oar leA-ward flankf "i<^— the monaroh cried 

To Moray's eari, who rode beside. 

«« Lo! roand thy station pass the foes! 

Randolph, thy wreath has lost a rose."'— 

The can nis visor dosed, and said, 

«• My wreath shall bloom, or life shaU thde.— 

FoDow, my household!**— And they go 

Like lightning on the advancing foe. 

" My liege," said noble Douglas then, 

*< Em Randolph has but one to ten: 

Let me go forth his band to aid!*'— 

— ««Stirnot. The error he hath made. 

Let him amend it as he may; 

I will not weaken mine array.** 

Then loudly rose the conflict-eir, 

And Dong^*s brave heart swelled hlgh«-* 

«« My liMw," he said, « with patient ear 

I most not Morayli death-knell hear!**— 

*« Then go— but sMed thee back again.**— 

Forth sprone the Uoogias with his tratni 

Bat, when they won a rising hill. 

He bade his followers hold them stilL— 

" See, see! the rooted southern fly ! 

The eari hath won the victory. 

Lo! where yon steeds ran masteriess, 

Elis banner towers above the press.^ 

Rein op; oar presence would impair 

The fame we come too late to share.'* 

Bock to the host the Douglas rode. 

And soon glad tidings are abroad. 

That, Dayncourt by stout Randolph slain. 

His followers fled with loosened rein. 

Thai skirmish closed the busy day. 

And, couched in battle's prompt amy. 

Bach army on their wmons lay. 

It waa a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the i 

Demayet smiled beneath her ray; 
Old Stining:*s towers arose in light. 
And, twind In links of silver bnght^ 

Her winding river lay. 
Ah, ttntle planet! other siriit 
ShaUgreet thee next returning night. 
Of broken arms and banners tore. 
And marshes d vk with hiHnan goi% 



And piles of slaughtered men and horse. 
And Forth that floaU the frequent corse. 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain } 
But now, from England's host, the siy 
Thou hear'st of wassail revelry, 
While from the Scottish legion* pas* 
The murmured prayer, the early mass! 
Here, numbers bad presumption riven ; 
There, bands oVrmateh'd soi^taid fromheafeo. 

XX. 

On Gillie's hilL whose height c 
The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 
Witli serf and page unfit for war. 
To e^ the conflict from a&r. 
O! with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky f 
Now on the Ocfails fleams the sun, 
And glistens now r^mayet dun; 
Is It the ]Mxk that carols shrill, 

Is it the bittern's early bumf 
No!— disUnt, but increasing still. 
The trumpet's sound swells up the hill, 

With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host. 
Pipe clang and bugle-sound were tossed, » 
His breast and brow each soldier crossed. 

And started from the ground; 
Armed and arrayed for instant flgfat. 
Rose archer, spearman, squire, and knight. 
And In the pomp of battle bright 

The dread battalia frowned. 
XXL 
Now onward, and in open view. 
The countless ranks or England dretr,i* 
Dark rolling lite the ocean-tide. 
When the rough west hath chafed his pride, 
And his deep roar sends chaUenge wide 

To all that bars his way I 
In finont the gallant arehers tit>de. 
The men-at-arms behind them rode. 
And midmost of the phalanx broad 

The monarch helcThis sway. 
Beside him many a war-hone fumes. 
Around him waves a sea of plumes. 
Where many a knight in battle known. 
And some who spurs liad first braced on. 
And deemed that fight should see them von. 

King Edward's bests obey. 
De Aigentlne attends bis side. 
With stout De VaUnce, Pembroke's pride. 
Selected champions from the train. 
To wait upon his bridle-rein. 
Upon the Scottish foe he gazed— 
— At once before his sight amazed. 

Sunk banner, spear, and shield; 
Each weapon-point is downward sent. 
Each warrior to the ground is bent 
«< The rebels, Argentine, repent f 

For pardon ther have Kneeled.'*— 
«« Ay !— but they bend to other powers 
And other pardon sue than oorsf 
See where yon barefoot abbot stands. 
And blesses them with lifted hands ! i7 
Upon the spot where they have kneeled, 
Tnese men will die, or win the field. "-^ 
— ••Then prove we if they die or win! 
Bid doster's eaii the fight begin."— 

XXIL 
Eari Gilbert waved his truncheon h%h^. 
Joit as the Dothsra ranks aroaa. 
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SimH fat EosiUnd't treheiy 

To hilt and bend thdr bovi. 
Tbes itepped each yeoman fiwth a pMe, 
Glanced at the interveDioe apaee. 

And railed kh left hand high; 
To the right ear the oerdi they briii|^ 
—At once ten thoowod hov-itringi ling. 

Ten thonaand arrows fly ! 
Nor paos^ on the devoted Seot 
The ceaseless fory of their shot; 

As fiercely and as fast. 



Forth irhisuinr came the my-cooae 
As the wild hail stones pelt and ring 

Adowo December's blast 
Nor nKmntain targe of tough hidl-ludc» 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide; 
Wo, wo to Scotland's bannered pride, 

tfthe fell shower may last! 
Upon the right, behind the wood, 
Em by bis steed dismounted, stood 

The Scottish ehivaltyf— 
—With foot in stirrup, hand on maat^ 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce reitram 
His own keen heart, his eager tvain, 
Until the archers gained the plain; 

Then, ** mount, tc gallanU free!" 
He cried; and, vaulting from the groond^ 
His saddfe evonr horseman found. 
On hidi their gKttering cresU they tos^ 
Ai spnm the wild-fire from the moss; 
The shidd hangs down on every breast. 
Each ready lance is in the rest, 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce,— 
*< Forth, marshal, on the peasant foe I 
Well tame the terrors of their bow, 

And cut the bow-string 4aose!"—»» 
XXIU. 
Then spurs were dbushed in chargers* flanhs^ 
They rushed among the areher ranks. 
No spears were there the shock to let. 
No stakes to turn the charge were set. 
And how shall veoman's armour slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might? 
Or what may their short swords avail, 
"Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail. ^ 
Amid their ranks tbe onargers sprung. 
High o'er their heads the weapons swung. 
And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout! 
Awhile, with stubborn hardihood, 
Their English hearts the strife made good; 
Borne down at length on every ude. 
Compelled to flight, they scatter wide. — 
Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee. 
And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee! 
The broken bows of Bannock's shore 
Shall in the green-wood ring no more! 
Round Wakefield's meny may-pole now. 
The maids may twine the summer bough. 
May northward look with longing glance. 
For those that wont to lead the dance. 
For tbe Uith archers look in vain! 
Broken, dispersed, in flight o'erta'en. 
Pierced through, trod down, by thousuids alain, 
They cumber Bannock's bloody plain. 

XXIV. 
The king with scorn beheld their flight 
** Are these," he said, ** our yeomen wigllt^ 
Bndi braegart ohori could boast before. 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore!i> 
Fitter to plunder chase or park. 
Than ndKe a manly foe their mariE.— 



rward, each gentleman and knigfat! 
i gentle blood show gcna o n a nucht» 
d chivaliy rtdoem the fight!"— 



Forward, eaeh| 

AndS 

To rij^i-ward of the wild affray. 

The Md showed finr and level way; 

But, in mid spaee, the Brace's cafe 
Had bored the ground with many a pit. 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet. 

That formed a ghasUv i 
Rushing, ten tho«iaand hoi 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame. 

That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing esesU and banners sprend. 
And tnunpet-dang and clamour dread. 
The wide plain thundered en their trad,, 

As br as Stiriing rock. 
Down! down! in headlong overthrow. 
Horseman and horse, the Toreraoit goj^ 

Wild floundering on the field! 
The first are in destruction's goife, 
llieir followers wiMly o'er them utser— 

The knightly helm and shield. 
The mail, the acton, and the apnr. 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless hernf 
Loodlrom the mass codhsed the ery 
Of dying warriors swells on hi|^ 
And Heeds that shriek in agony !» 
They came like monntain^otrenit red. 
That thunders o'er its rocky bed; 
They broke like that same torrent's vavm. 
When swallowed bv a darksome cave. 
-BiBows on billows burst and boil. 
Maintaining still the stern turmol^ 
And to their wild and tortured grona 
Each adds new tenon of his ownl 

XXV. 
Too itrbng in courage and in might 
Was England yet, to yield the fight 

Her noblest all are here ; 
Names that to fear were never known : 
Bold Noribik*s earl De Brotherton, 

And Oiford'a fiuned De Vere 
There Gloater plied tbe- bloody swor^ 
And Berkley, Grey, and Hereford, 

Bottetourt and Saaiavere, 
Ross, Montague, and Mauley came, 
And Courteqay's pride, and Percy's ftmn — 
Names Imown too well in Scotland's war. 
At Falkirk, Methven, and Dunbar, 
Biased broader yet in afler yean. 
At Creasy red and fell Fbitiers. 
Pembroke with these, and Aiventine^ 
Brought up the rearward battfo-line. 
With caution o'er the ground they trend. 
Slippery with blood and piled with dead. 
Till hand to hand in battle set. 
The bills with spears and axes net. 
And, closing dark on every side. 
Raged the full contest iar and widn. 
Then was the strength of Douglas triad. 
Then proved was Uandolph's generooa pridit 
And well did Stewart's aetiena graca 
The sire of Scotland's royal inoe! 

Finniv riiey kept their ground ; 
As fiimly England onwara press'd. 
And down* went many a noble crfta 



And nnt sms many a valiant h r aa at . 
And alaugbter ravelled round. 

XXVI. 
Unflinching fiwt 'gainst foot was saC, 
Unoeariag dIow ^ blow was net; 
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Tke groMi of thoM who fell 
Were (bowned amid the •hrlller elaog. 
That from the bUdet and hanest nog. 

And IB the hattle-yell. 
Tet tun they fell, imbeard, fefigat. 
Both aovthein fierce aod hardy Scotr~ 
And O! amid that waale of life. 
What varioof moti?et fired the «rUe! 
The aspiring noble bled for fiune, 
The patriot for hii eoantrf't elaim; 
This Knight hit routhfiil atvength to prote, 
And that to win bit ladj's lo?e4 
Some foo^t firom nilBaD thirat of Mood, 
From habit some, or hardihood. 
Bat ruffian stern, and soldier good. 

The noble and the slave. 
From TsrioQi eaase the mme wild road. 
On the same bloodj morning, trode, 

To that dariL !■■, the gravel 

xxvn. 

The tng of strife to flag begins. 
Though neither loses vet nor wins. 
High rides the son, thick rolls the dost. 
And feebler speeds the Uow and throsL 
DoodM leans on his war-sword now. 
And Randolph Ipes his bloody brow, 
V or leas had tolled each southern knight, 
FViMi mom till mid-daf in the figfaL 
Strong Egremont for air most gasp, 
BenoMiamp undoes his visor-elafp. 
And Montague most ^uit his spear, 
And sinks tSr felohion, bold Ue Vere! 
The blows of Berkley fell less fest. 
And gsllaot Pembroke's bugle-blast 

Hath Uiat iU lively tone; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word. 
And Percy's shout was fainter hoards 

** My meny-men, fight on!"— - 

XXTlfL 
Bruce, with the pilot's waiy ey^ 
The slaekeniog of the storm could spy. 
«' One effort more, and Scotland's firce! 
Lard of the Isles, my trust in thee 

la firm as Ailsa rock. 
Bush on with highland sword and targe, 
I, with flsy Camck spearmen, charge;<B 

Now, forward to the shock!"-— 
At once the spears were fivward thrown. 
Against the son the broadswords shone; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone. 
And loud king Robert's voice was known— 
«« Camck, press on— they feil, they feil! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is feinting fest! 
Each strike for par^ ^^^ >"*d ^'^ 
For Scotland, liberty, and life,— 

The batUe cannot List!"— 

XXIX. 

The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The fees three lunon|s back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 

Alone, De Arsentine 
Yet bears on high his red cross shield. 
Gathers the relies of the field. 
Renews the ranks where thev have reded, 

Aod still makes good the line. 
Brief strife, but fierce, his efforts raise 
A bright but momentary blaze. 
Fair KdiUi heard the southern shout, 
Behdd them turning from the rout. 



Heard the nild call their tmmpett sent. 
In notes *twixt triumph and lament 
That rallving fi>ree, combined anew. 
Appeared, in her distracted view. 

To hem th^ ide»-men round; 
** O God ! the combat they renew. 

And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look thus tamely on. 
And see your native land o'erthrown, 
O! are your heaiu of flesh or stonef— 

XXX. 
The multitude that watched afer, 
Rejected from the ranks of war. 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight. 
When strove the Bruce for Scotland*s righti 
Each heart had caught the patriot's spar^ 
Old man and stripling, priest and elerk. 
Bondsman and serf; e'en female hand 
Stretched to the hatchet or the brand; 
But, when mute Amadiae they heard 
Give to their zeal his signal-word, 

A fifenzy fired the throng: — 
*' Portents and mhrades impeach 
Our sloth — the dumb our duties teach 
And he that gives the mute his speech. 

Can bid the weak be stron|^ 
To us, as to our lords, are nven 
A native earth, a promised heaves; 
To us, as to our lords, belongs 
The vengeance for our nation's wrongs, 
The choice, twizt death or fineedom, w 
Our breasu as theirs— To arms, to arms!** 
To arms they flew,— «ze, club, or spear,— 
And mimic ensigns high they rear,^ 
And, like a bannered host arar. 
Bear down on England's wearied war. 

XXXI. 
Already scattered e'er the plain. 
Reproof, command, and counsel vain. 
The rearward souadrons fled amain. 

Or made but doubtful stay;^ 
But when ther marked the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshalled toe. 

The boldest broke array. 
O! give their hapless prince his due!** 
In vain the rqjal Edward threw 

His person 'mid the spears. 
Cried » Fight l" to terror |od despair. 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair. 

And cursed their caitiff fears; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle reiiv 
And forced him from the fetal plaiA. 
With them rode ArgenUne, until 
They gained the summit of the hill. 

But quitted there the tram: 
*< In yonder field a gage I left,— 
I must not live of feme bereft; 

I needs most turn again. 
Speed hence^ my liege, for on your tmeo 
The fiery Douglas takes the chase, 

I know his banner well. 
God send my sovereign joy and bliss. 
And many a happier field than this!— 

Once more, my liege, ferewell."— 
XXXIL 
Again he feced the battle-field,— 
Wildly thejr fly» »re slain, or yield. 
** Now then," he said, and couched hU ^paar 
<« My course is run, the goal is near; 
One effort more, one brave career, 

Muift close this race of mine." 
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Tlieo, w hit itiiniM iWag high. 
He shooted load his bfttlle*«iy, 

** Saiot Jamet for Atigentine !** 
And, of the bold pomcn, four 
The gallant knight from Mildly bore; 
Bat not onharmed— ft lanee'a point 
Has found hit breait-^te's looeened joint. 

An axe haa razed hia erett; 
Yet aQU on Colonaaj'a fierce lord. 
Who preaaed the ehaae with goiy tword, 

He rode with spear in rest. 
And throogh his bloodjr tartans bored. 

And thro^ bis gallant breast 
Mailed to the earthy the moanUineer 
Tet writhed him op against the spear. 

And swung his broadsword roond! 
— Stirrup, steel-boot, and eoish gave way. 
Beneath that blow's tremendoos swav, 

The blood gnshed from the woondi 
And the grim lord of Colonsay 

Hath timed him on the ground. 
And laughed in deatWrpang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid. 

XXXIII. 
Now toiled the Bruee, the battle done. 
To use his eonquest boldly won; 
And gave eommand Ibr horse and spear 
To piess the southern's seattered rear, 
Nor let bis broken forae aombine, 
—When the war-ery of Argentine 

Fell faintly on bis ear! 
«<SaTe, save his life," be eried, **0 save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave!"-* 
The squadrons round free passage gave. 

The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-eross shield no more. 
Helm, euish, wd bieastrplate streamed with 

gore; 
Yet, as he saw the king advanae, 
He strove e'en then to couch his lanee— 

The eflfort waa in vain! 
The apur-stroke failed to rouse the horse; 
Wounded and weair, in mid course. 

He stumbled on tne plain. 
Then fbremoat was the generous Brace 
To raiae liis head, his helm to loose;— 

«< Lord eaii, the day Is thine ! 
BIy sovereign's charge, and adverse fiite. 
Have made our meeting all too late; 

Yet this may ArgenUne, 
As boon firom ancient comrade, crave— 
A christian's mass, a soldier's grave."- 

XXXIV. 
Bruce pressed his dying hand— its grasp 
Kindly replied; but, in his clasp, 

It sUiTened and grew cold — 
And, ** O fareweir." the victor cried, 
« Of nhivalry the flower and pride. 

The arm in battle bold, 
The courteous mien, the noble raoe, 
The stainleu faith, the manly face!-' 
Bid Ninian's convent light their shrine. 
For late wake of Oe Afgeatine, 
O'er better knight on death bier laid, 
Tonoh never gleamed nor mass wa« said!'*— 

XXXV. 
Nor for De Argentine alone. 
Through Nlni«n's church these torches shone. 
And rose the death-prayer's awful tone,^ 
That yellow lustre glimmered pale, 
Onbirakpi pli«e ana bloodied loail. 



Of baron, eari, and banneret; 

And the beat names that England knew. 

Claimed in the death-prnrer dismal due. 

Yet mourn not, lana of fame! 
Though ne'er the leopards on thy shield 
Retrnted fi!t>m so sau a field, 

Sinee Norman William came, 
Ofk may thine annals justly boast 
Of battles stem by Scotland lost; 

Grudge not her vietory, 
When for her fred>orn nghto she slrovei 
Rijriits dear to all wlio freedom love. 

To none so dear as thee! 

XXX VL 
Turn we to Bruce, whose eorious ear 
Must from Fitz-Louis tidings liear; 
With him an hundred voicea tell 
Of prodi^ and miracle, 

*' For the route page had spoke."— 
** Pftge!" said Fita-Louis, «< rather aaj. 
An angel sent from realms of day. 

To burst the Bnriish yoke. 
I saw his plume and bonnet drop. 
When hunytng from the mountain top; 
A lovely brow, dark locks that wave. 
To his bright eyes new lustre gave, 
A step as firiit upon the green. 
As if nis pimons waved unseen."— 
« Spoke he with none?"— *< With noDe— Me 

word 
Burst wlien he saw the Island lord, 
Beturning from the battle-field."- 
«« What answer made the chief?"— ^He kneeled 
Durst not look up, but muttered low. 
Some mingled sounds that none might kiin^. 
And g|reeted him Hwixt joy and fiear. 
As being of superior sphere."-^ 

XXXVIL 

B'en upon Bannock's bloody plain, 
Heapeo then with thousands of the slaia, 
'Miu victor monarch's musings liigh. 
Mirth laughed in good king Hobert's eye. 
** And bore he so^ angelic air. 
Such noble fkvnt, such waving hair? 
Hath Ronald kneeled to himf" he aaid, 
** Then must we call the church to aidr— 
Our will be to the abbot luiown, 
Bro these strange news are wider blown. 
To Oamliua-Kenneth straight he pass, 
And deck the church for solenin i 



To par, for high deliverance given, 
A nation's thanks to gracious neaven. 
Let him array, besides, such state, 
As should on princes' nuptials wait. 
Oorself the cause, throusn fortune's spite. 
That once broke short that spousal rite, 
Ouraelf will grace, with early man. 
The bridal of the maid of Lorn." 



COHCLtrUOV. 

Go forth, my song, upon thy venturous way; 
Go boldly forth; nor yet thy master Uame, 
Who chose no pattron for his humble lay. 



And graced Uiy numbers with no friendly i , 

Whose partial ^eisl might smooth thy path to E&i^ 

TTtere wo*— and O! how many aotrows cre»wd 
Into these two brief words! there woe a claim 

By generous friendship given — had fate allowed. 
It wcU had bid thee rank the proudest of the prawd^ 
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All mgel nov— jet litOe less than all. 

While still a pilgrim in our world below ! 
What 'vatls H us that patienoe to reeal, 

Wbieh hid its own, to sooth all other wo; 
What »vails to tell, how virtue's purest |low 

Shone yet more lovely in a form so fair; — 
And, least of all, what Vails the world should knov^ 

That one poor gariand, twined to deck thy hair, 
la hune upon thy hearse, to droop and wither 

irOTSS TO CAHTO I. 
1- Thy ragged kails, ArtDnushl rang.-P. Ml. 
Tarn ruins of the castle of Artomish are situated 
npon a promontory, on the Morven, or mainland 
ride of the sound of Mull, a name given to the 
deep arm of the sea which divides that island from 
fhe eontinent. The situation is wild and romantic 
In the highest degcee, having on the one hand a 
high and precipitous chain of rocks overhanging 
the aea, and on the other the narrow entrance to 
the heaatiful salt-water lake, called Loch-Alline, 
which is in many places finely fringed with copse- 



ney; and in time of werre, as long as he shall en- 
tende with his myght and power in the seid werrea, 
in maner and (ourme aboveseid, he shall have 
wages of cc. lib. sterlyng of English money yeariy; 
and after the rate of the tyme that he shall be oc- 
oupyed in the seid werres. 

** Itcm^ The seid Donald shall, from the seid 
feste of Whittesontide, have and take, during his 
lyf, yerly, in tyme of peas, for his fees and wages, 
XX 1. sterlyng of English money; and, when he 
shall be occupied and intend to the werre, with his 
myght and power, and in manner and fourme 
aboveseid, he shall have and take, for his wages 
yearly, xl 1. sterlynge of Englysh money; or Tor 
the rate of the tyme of werre — 

** Item, The seid John, sonn and hcire apparent 
of the said Donald, shall have and take, yerely, 
from the seid fest, for his fees and wages, in the 
tyme of peas, x 1. sterlynges of Englysh money;- 
and for tyme of werre, and his intendyng there- 
to, in maner and fourme aboveseid, he shall have, 
for his fees and wages, yerely xx 1. sterlynges of 
Englysh money; or after the rate of the tyme that 



wowl The ruins of Artomish are not now very ' he slwH be occupied in the werre: And the seid 
considerable, and consist chiefly of the remains of John, ih'erle Donald and John, and echeof them, 
an old keep or tower, witib fragments of outward ; shall have good and sofiiciaunt paimentof the seid 



ddwwf- But, in former days, tt was a place of 
great eonsequence, being one of the principal 
gtrone-holds which the lords of the Isles, dunng 
fhe period rf their stormy independence, possess- 
ed upon the mainland of Argyleshire. Here they 
assembled what popular tradition calls their par- 
liameBta, meaning, I suppose, their eourplemere, 
or aaaemhly of feudal and patriarchal vassals and 
dependents. From this castle of Artomish, upon 
die 19th day of October, 1461, John de Yle, de- 
aigniog himself earl of Ross and lord of the Isles, 
granted, in the sUle of an independent sovereign, 
a commisnon to his trasty and well beloved cou- 
iina, Bonrid of the Isles, and Duncan, archdean 
of the Ides, for empowering them to enter into a 
tcetXj with the most excellent prince Edward, by 
Che naee of God, king of France and England, and 
lord of Ireland. Edward IV, on his part, named 
Laurence bishop of Durham, the earl of Worces- 
ter, the prior ctf St John's, lord Wenlock, and 
Mr. Robert StiUington, keeper of the privy seal, 
his deputies and commissioners, to confer with 
those named by the lord of the Isles. The confe- 
rence terminated in a treaty, by which the lord of 
the Isles agreed to become a vassal to the crown 
of England, and to assist Edward IV and James 
eari of Docu^las, then in banishment, in subduing 
fhe realm oTScotland. 

The first article provides, that John de Isle, nri 
of Boas, with his son Donald Balloch, and his 
Taadson John de Ide, with all their subjects, men, 
people, and inhabitants, become vassals and liege- 
meoto Edward IV of England, and assist him in 
his wars in Scotland or Ireland; and then follow 
the allowances to be made to the lord of the Isles, 
in reeompense of his military service, and the pro- 
visions for dividing such conquests as their united 
srms -should make upon the mainland of Scotland 
among the confederates. These appear such curi- 
ous illustintions of the period, that they are here 

*"" il^ The seid John erie of Rosse, shall, from 
the seid festof Whittesontyde next comyng, yere- 
ly, dniring his lyf, have and Uke, for fees and 
wigcs in tym of peas, of the seid most high and 
chnstien prince c mare sterlyng of Englysh mo- 



fees and wi^s, as wel for tyme of pees as of werre, 
according to these articules and appoyntements. 
Item, It IS appointed, accorded, concluded, and 
finally determined, that, if it so be that hereafter 
the seid reaume of Scotlande, or the more part 
therof, be conquered, subdued, and brought to the 
obeisance of the seid mosthigh and christien prince, 
and his heires, or successoures, of the seid Lio- 
nell, in fourme aboveseid descendyng, be the as« 
sistance, helpe, and aide of the seid John erle of 
Rosse, and Donald, and of James erle of Douglas, 
then, the seid fees and wages for the tyme of peas 
oessyng, the same erles and Donald shall have, bv 
the grannte of the same most christien prince, all 
the possessions of the seid reaume beyond Scottishe 
see, they to be departed eqiudly betwix them; eohe 
of them, his heires and successours, to holde hit 
parte of the seid most christien prince, his heires, 
and successours, for evermore, in right of his 
croune of England, by homage and feaute to be 
done therefore. 

" Item, If so be that, by the aide and assistance 
of the seid James erle of Douglasj the said reaume 
of Scotlande be conquered and subdued as above, 
then he shall have, enjoie, and inherite all his own 
possessions, landes, and inheritance, on this syde 
the seid Scottishe see; that is to saye, betwixt the 
seid Scottishe see and England, such he hath en- 
joied and be possessed of before this; there to holde 
them of the seid most high and christien prinoe, 
his heires, and successours, as is aboveseid, for 
evermore in right of the croune of Englande, a« 
wed the seid erle of Douglas, as his heires and 
successours, by homage and feaute to be done there- 
fore,"— Jlym^-V Fcedera, Cofwentione^, Uierm et 
ct^tacunque renerU Jlcia Publico, fol. vol. v, 1741. 

Such was the treaty of Artomish; but it does not 
appear that the allies ever made any very active 
effort to realize their ambitious designs. It will 
serve to show both the power of these regtdi, and 
their independence of the crown of Scotland. 

It is only farther necessary to say of the casUe 
of Artomish, that it is almost opposite to the bay 
of Aros, in the isUnd of Mull, where there was 
another castle, the occasional residence of the lord 
of the Isles. 
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S. Rude HaaknrH teal thnragb rarg^ da* 
Will lonff punae the miiiicrel** beik.— P. UU 
The teal dirplnyi a tute for musio, whieh eoald 
t^aMelj be expected from hia habits and loeal pre- 
dHeolioM. They will long follow a boat in whieh 
any musieil instrument is played, and evea a tane 
airaply whialled bas attractions for them. The 
dean of the Isles says of Heiskir. a smaU aniiilw. 
bited rodk, about twelve (Scottish) miles from the 
isle of Cist, that i^ infinite slaughter of seals takes 
|dace there. 

S. ^-daik MulK thy mighty soviid^P. !«. 
The sound of Mull, which divides that istaod 
from the continent of Scotland, is one of the most 
striUng scenes whieh the Hebrides afford to the 
traTeller. Sailing from Oban to Aros, or Tober- 
mory, tlwtwgh a narrow channel, \et deep enough 
tobearTesselsofthe Urgest burthen, he has on 
his left the bold and mountainous shores of Mull; 
oo the right those of that district of Arjqrleshipe, 
ealled Morveo, or Morvem, successively indented 
by deep salt-water loch% running up many miles 
inland. To the southeastward arises a prodigious 
range of mountains, among which Cruachan-Beo 
is pre-eminent And to the north-east is the no less 
huge and picturesque range of the Ardnamunohan 
bills. Maey ruinoiu castles, situated generally 
upon difTs overhangiag the ocean, add interett to 
the scene. Those of DunoUy and DoBstaffnage 
are first passed, then that of Duart, formeriy Us- 
longing to the chief of the warlike and powerful 
sept of Macleans, and the scene of Miss Baillie's 
beauUful tragedy, entiUed the Family Legend. 
Still passing on to the northward^ Artomish and 
Aros become visible upon the opposite shores, 
and, lastlv, Mingarr}', and other rums of leu dis- 
tinguished note. In fine weather, a grander and 
more impressive scene, both from its natural beau- 
ties, and associations with ancient history and tra- 
dition, can hardly be imagined. When the wea- 
ther is rough, the passage is both difficult and dan- 
gerous, from the narrowness of the channel, and 
in nart from the number of inland lakes, out of 
whuh sdly forth a number of conflicting and 
thwarting tides, making the navigation perilous to 
open boats. The sudden flaws and gusts of wind 
wnioh issue without a moment's waning from the 
mountain glens are equally formidable. So that 
In unsettled weather^ a stranger, if not much ae- 
OQstomed to the sea^ may sometimes add to the 
other sublime.aenaations excited bv the scene, that 
feeling of dignity which arises from a sense of 
danger. 

4. From Hirt 

To the green Ilay*! fertile shoreu—P. 219. 
The number of the western isles of Scotland ex- 
ceeds two hundred, of which St. Kilda is the most 
northerly, anciently called Hirth, or Hirt, pro- 
bably from " earth^' being in fact the whole Kiobe 
to lis inhabitants. Uay^ which nbw belonn almoal 
entirely to Walter Campbell, esq. of Shawfield, 
is by far the moU fiertile of the Hebrides, and has 
been greatly imrproved under the spirited and sa- 
Kaoious management of the present proprietor. 
This was in ancient times the principal anode of 
the lords of the Isles, beiog, if not the lai^geat, the 
most important iil«nd of their archipelago. In 
Martin's time, some relies of their grandeur 
were yet extant *^ Looh-Pinlagan, about three 



miles in 

eels: this lalpe lies in 



. affords salmon, trouta, and 
! centre of the isle. The 



isle Finlagan, from which this lake hath iia 
name, is in it It is &mou8 for being once the eimrt , 
i n which the great Mack-Donald, king of the Isle^ ! 
had his residence^ his houses, chapel, ko. are now 
ruinous. His guards de corps, called Lneh-tach, 
kept guard on the lakeside nearest to the isle: the 
wsils of their houses are still to be seen there. 
The high court of judicature, consisting of foar- 
teen, sat always here; and there was an appeal to 
them from all the courts in the Itles: the eleventh 
share of the sum in debate was due to the princi- 
pal judge. There was a bis stone of seven loot 
square in which there was a deep impression made 
to receive the fttt of Mack-Donald; for he was 
crowned king of the Isles sUnding in this stone, 
ami awore that he would continue his vasssJs in 
the possession of their lands, and do exact justice 
to all his subjects: and then his father's sword was 
put into his hands. The bishop of Argyle and se- 
ven priests anointed him king, in presenoe of aU 
the beads of the tribes in the Isles and continent, 
and wejre hia vassals: at which time the orator re- 
hearsed a catalogue of his ancestors, hit,**— Mar- 
tm*9 Jiccotmt of the Western Iskt^ octavo^ JLandon, 
17ie, p. S40, I. 

f. Miogarry, ftemly placed, 

0*erawea the woodfamd and the watce.wP. SSB. 

The castle of Mingarry is situated on the aea- 
coast of the district of Aranamurohan. The mins, 
which are tolerably entire, are surrounded by a 
very high wall, forming a kind of poly^n, for the 
purpose of adapting itself to the projecting angles 
of a precipice overoanging the sea, oo whioh the 
caMle stands. It was anciently the residence of 
the Mae-Ians, a clan of Mack-Donalds descended 
fix>m Ian, or John, a grandson of Angus Og, lord 
of the Isles. The last time that Miogarry was of 
militaiy importance, oceurs in the celebrated Lea- 
bhar dearg, or Red-book of Clanronald, a MS. re- 
nowned in the Ossianic controvert. Allaater 
Mae-Donald, commonly called Colquitto, who 
commanded the Irish auxiliaries, sent over by the 
eari of Antrim during the great civil war to the 
assistance of Montrose, began his enternrize in 
1644, by taking the castles of Rinlooh-Alline and 
Mingarry, the last of which made considerable 
resistance, as might, from the strength of the si- 
tuation, be expected. In the meanwhile, Allaster - 
MacrDonald's ships, which had brought him over, 
were attacked in Loch Eisord, in Skye, by an ar- 
mament sent round by the covenanting paruameait, 
and liis own veesel was taken. This cireumstanee 
is said chiefly to have induced him to continue im 
Scotland, where there seemed little prospect oC 
raising an army in behalf of the king. He bad no 
sooner moved eastward to join Montroee, a jnn*- 
tion which he effected in the braes of Athole, thsa 
the marquis of Argyle besieged the castle of Min- 
gany, but without success. Aniong other war- 
riors and ehiefs whom Ai^le summoned to hia 
camp to assist upon this occasion, was John of 
Moidart, the captain of Clanronald. CUnronald 
appeared; but, far from yielding effectual assiatanee 
to Argyle, he took tlie opportunity of being in 
arms to lay waste the district of Sunart* then be- 
longing to the adherents of Argyle, and aent part 
of the spoil to relieve the castle of Mingarry. Tnoa 
the castle was m^ntained until relieved by Allaa- 
ter Mao-Donald (Colquitto,) who had been de- 
tached lor the purpose bv Montrose. These par- 
ticulars are hardly worth mentioning, were they 
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mcft Qovieeted with tbe memomble wieoeMes of 
Montrote, related bv m eje-witDeu, and hithei^ 
to unknown to Seottish historians. 

e. The hdr of mighty Somerled^P.SSt. 

Sonierf«<l ▼*• thane of Argjle and lord of die 
Islet, about the middle of the twelfth eentuxy. He 
seems to have exercised his anthoritj tn both ca- 
paddes, independent of the «rown of Soodand, 
against which lie often stood in hostility. He imide 
Tarious ineoraions anon the wealem lowlands dur- 
ing the reign of Makolm lY, and seems to have 
made peaee with him anon the terms of an inde- 
pendent prinee, abont the year 1157. In 1164, he 
* resnnaed the war against Makolm, and invaded 
Scotland with a large, but probablr a tumultuary 
army, eollected in the Isles, in iiie mainland of 
Arryleshire, and in the neighboariiie provinces of 
IreEuid. He was defeated and dain in an eneage- 
meat with a ▼cry inferior force, near Renfrew. 
His son GiUicolane fell in the same Mttle. This 
mighty chieftain married a daughter of Glaus, king 
of Man. From him our geaeuogists deduce two 
dynasties, distinguished in the stormy history of 
the middle ages; the lords of the Ides descended 
from his elder son Ronald, and the lords of Lorn, 
who took their surname of M'Dougal, as descend- 
ed of his second son Dougal. That Somerled's ter- 
ritories upon the mainland, and upon the islands, 
should have been thus divided between his two 
sona, instead of passing to the elder eidusively, 
may illustrate the uncertainty of descent among 
the mat highland femilies^ wliloh we shall pre- 
senuy notice. 

7. Lord of the Iska.— P. tSSL 

The representative of this independent princl- 
Mdiiy, for sueh it seems to have been, though ao-> 
Knowkding oecadenally the pre-eminence of the 
Scottish erown, was, at the period of the poem, 
Angus, called Angus Og; hut tbe name has 
been, eufhomm graUa^ ezoianged for Chat of Ro- 
nald, which frequently occurs in the genealogy. 
Angus was a protector of Robert BraccL whom be 
reeeived ia his casde of Dunnaverty, daring the 
time of his p^eatest distress. As 1 shall be equally 
liable to censare for attempting to decide a eon- 
troversT which has long ezistedbetween three di»- 
tingnished chieftains of this family, who have long 
disputed the representation of the lord of the Ides, 
or for leaving a question of such importance alto- 
gether antooched, I choose, in the first place, to give 
soeh Information as I have been able to derive from 
highland genealogists, and which, for those who 
have petienee to investigate such sohjeets, really 
eoBtatns some corious ii Jormation concerning the 



ants are called Gian-Ean of Gleneoe, and the M 
Donalds of Fraoch. This Angpis Og died in Ida, 
where his body was interred^ his son John succeed* 
ed to the inheriiance of Iniu^;all. He had good de- 
scendants, namely, three sons procreate of Ann, 
daughter of Rodric, high ohieTof Lorn, and one 
dauehter, Mary, married to John Maclean, laird 
of Doart, and Lauchlan, his brother, laird of Coll; 
she was intored in the chureh of the Black Nuns. 
The eldest sons of John were Ronald, Godfrey, 

and Angus. ^Hegave Ronald a great inheritance. 

These were the lands which he gave him, vix. 
from Kilcumin in Abertarf to the nver Seil, and 
from thence to BeiUi, north oi Eig and Rum, and 
the two Uists, and from thence to the foot of the 
river Glaichan, and threescore long ships. John 
nutrried afterwards Margaret Stewart, daughter to 
Robert Stewart, kine of Scotland, called John 
Femyear^ she bore hun tfatree good sons, Donald 
of the Isles, the heir, John the Tainister (i. e. 
Thane,) the second son, and Alexander Carraoh. 
John had another son called Marcos, of whom the 
olsn Maodonald of Cooc, in Tiroweu, are descend- 
ed. This John lived long, and made donations to 
icolumkill; he covered the chapel of Eorsay-Elan, 
the chapel of Finlagan, and the chapel of the Isle 
of Tsuibhne, and gave the proper furniture for the 
service of God, upholdiua the clergy and monks( 
he built or repaired the cnurch of the Holy Cross 
immediatelv before his death. He died at his own 
castle of Ardtorinish; many priests and monks 
took the sacrament at his funeral, and they em- 
balmed the body of this dear man, and brought 
it to Icolumkill; the abbot, monks, and vicar, 
came as they ought to meet the king of Fiongal,* 
and out of great respect to his memory mourned 
eight days and nij^hts over it, and laid it in the 
same grave with his fether. in the ohiu?eh of Oran, 

idsa 

** Ronald, son of John, was chief ruler of the 
Ides in his father's life-time, and was old in the 
government at his fether's death. 

** He assembled the gentry of the Ides, brought 
the sceptre from KUdonan in Gig, and delivered it 
to his brother Donald, who was thereupon called 
M*Donaldy and Donald lord of the Ides,t contrary 
to the opinion of tbe men of the Isles. 

** Ronald, son of John, son of Angus Og, was a 
great supporter of the church and deigy; his de- 
scendants are called Clanronald. He gave the lands 
of Tiruma, in Uist, to the nynister of it for ever, 
for the honour of God and ColumkiUf he was pro- 
prietor of all the lands of the north along the coast 
and the Ides; he died in the year of Christ, 1386, 
in his own mansion of Castle Tirim, leaving five 



histoiT of the Ides. In the second place, I shall of- 1 children. Donald of the Isles, son of John, son of 
fer a few remarks upon the rules of succession at Angus Og, the brother of Ronald, took possesdon 
that period, without pretendingtodecidetheir bear- \ of Innisgall by the consent of his brother and the 
ing apon the question at issue, which must depend , gentry thereof: thev were all obedient to him« he 
opon evidence which I have had no opportunity to j married Mary Lesly, daughter to the earl of Ross, 
examine. and bv her came the earldom of Rou to the M' 

<* Angus Og," says an ancient manuscript trans- ' Donalds. After his succesdon to that earldom, he 
lated from the Gaelio, <* son of Angus Mor, son of, was called M*Donald, lord of the Ides, and earl 
Donald, son of Ronald, son of Someried, high chief of Ross. Thero are many things written ol' him in 
ftnd superior lord of Innisgall, (or the Ides of the other places. 

Gael, the general name gj^en to the Hebridea,) be *' He fought the battle of Garioch, (t. e. Harlaw,) 
married a daughter of Cunbni, namely, Cathan; ' asainst duke Murdoch, the governor: the earl ot 
ahe was mother to John, son of Angus, and with | Mar commanded the army, in support of his claim 
iKr eame an unusual portion from Ireland^ viz. to the earldom of Ross; which was ceded to him 
twenty-four clans, of whom twenty-four fiunilies by king James the First, after his release from the 

in Scotland are deseended. Angus had another — . 

■OBy namely, young John Fraoeh, whose desoand- 1 * Westrm isks and aAJacem coast. 
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king of England, and duke Mordoeh, his two 
•nd retainers, were beheaded: he caTe landi in 
Mull and lala to the minister of Hi, and every 
iiriTilege which the minister of lona had formerW, 
besides vessels of rold and silver to Columkill, foi* 
the monaaterr, and became htmaelf one of the fra- 
temitv. He IdFl issue, a lawful heir, to InnisgaU 
and Ross, namely, Alexander, the son of Donud: 
he died in Isla, and his body was interred in the 
south side of the temple of Oran. Alexander, call- 
ed John of the isles, son of Alexander of the Isles, 
son of Donald of the isles. Angus, the third son 
of John, son of Angus Og, married the daughter 
of John, the son of Allan, which connexion caused 
some disagreement betwixt the two &roilies about 
their marches and division of landsj the one party 
adhering to Angus, and the other to John: the dif- 
ferences increased so much, that John obtained 
tVom Allan all the lands betwixt Mhan Fahda, 
(i. e, tlie long river) and aid na tumnach iL e, the 
fox-bum brook), in the upper part of Cant^fTe. 
Allan went to the king to complain of his son-in- 
law; in a short time thereafter, there hapi^ned to 
he a great meeting about this young Angus's laods 
to the north of Inverness, where he was murdered 
by his own harper, Mao-Cairbre, by cnttine his 
throat with a long knife. He* lived a year there- 
after, and manv of those concerned were deliver- 
ed up to the king. Angus's wife was pregnant at 
tho time of his murder, and she bore him a son, 
who was named Donald, and called Donald Du. 
He was kept in confinement until he was thirty 
vears of age, when he was rdeased by the men of 
itvlencoe, by the strong hand. After this enlarge- 
ment, he came to the isles, and convened the gen- 
try thereof. There happened great feuds betwixt 
these families while Donald Du was in confinement, 
insomuch that Mao-Cean of.\rdnamurchan destroy- 
ed the«reatest part of the posterity of John Mor, 
of the Isles and Cantyre. For John Cathanach, 
son of John, son of Donald Ballaeh, son of J ohn Mor, 
ton of John, son of Angus Og, (the chief of the de- 
scendants oif John Mor,) and John Mor, son of 
John Cathanach, and young John, son of John Ca- 
thanach, and young iSoiiald Ballaeh, son of John 
CathansMfih, were traaoherouslr taken by Mac-Cean 
in the island of Finlagan, in lua, and carried to Ed- 
inburgh, where he ^t them hanged at the Burrow- 
muir, and their bodies were buried in the church of 
St. Anthony, called the New Chareh. There were 
none left alive at that time of the children of John 
Cathanach, except Alexander, the son of John Ca- 
thanach, and Agues FUch, who concealed them- 
selves in the glens of Ireland. Mac-Cean, hearing 
of their hiding-places, went to cut down the woods 
of these glens, m order to destroy Alexander and 
extirpate the whole race. At length Mao-C«ui 
nod Alexander met, were reconciled, and a mai^ 
riage alliance took place; Alexander married Mac^ 
Cean's dauriiter, and she brought him good chU- 
dreo. The Mao-Donalds of the north had also de- 
scendants; for, after the death of John, lot^ of the 
Isles, and earl of Ross, and the murder of Angus, 
Alexander, the son of Archibald, the son of Alex- 
ander of the Isles, took possession, and John was 
in possession of the esndom of Ross, and the 
north hmdering country; he married a daughter of 
the earl of Moray, of whom some of the men of 
the north bad descended. The Mac-Kenzies rose 
against Alexander, and fought, the battle called 



* The murderer I pVMuniey not the nvui who was mnr- 



Bhr na Ptdre, Alexander had only a few of th« 
men of Ross at the battle. He went after that bat- 
tle to take possession of the isles, and sailed in a 
ship to the south to see if he could find any of the 
posterity of John Mor alive, to rise along with him, 
out Mac-Cean of Ardnamurchan watched him as 
he sailed past, followed him to Oransay, and Co- 
lonsav, went to the house where he was, and he 
and Alexander, son of John Cathanach, murdered 
him there. 

**A good while after these things fell out, DonaM 
Galda, son of Alexander, son of Archibald, be- 
came major; he, with the advice and direction of 
the earl of Moray, came to the Isles, and Mac- 
Leod of the Lewis, and many of the gentry of the * 
Isles, rose with him: they went by the promootocy 
of Ardnamurchan, where they met Alexander, tfate 
son of John Cathanach, were reconciled to hiniy 
he joined his men with theirs against Bfao-Cean 
of Ardnamfiiehan, came upon him at a place eall- 
ed the Silver Craig, where he and his three aoos^ 
and a mat number of his people, were killed, and 
Donald Galda was immediately declared Blae-Do- 
uald: and, after the affair of Ardnamurchan, all 
the men of the Isles yielded to him, but he did not 
live above seven or eight weeks after it: be died 
at Camaborg, in Mull, wiUiout issue. He had three 
sisters, dau^ters of Alexander, son of Archibald, 
who wei^ portioned in the north upon the conti- 
nent, but the earidom of Ross was kept for them. 
Alexander the son of Archibald, had a natoral too, 
called John Cam. of whom is descended Achnaeoi- 
cban, in Ramoch, and Donald Gorm, son of Ro- 
nald, son of Alexander Duson, of John Cam. Do- 
nald Du, son of Angus, son of John of tlie Isles, 
son of Alexander of the Isles, son of Donald of the 
Isles, son of John of the Isles, son of Angus O^ 
namely, the true heir of the Isles and Row, came 
after His release ftum captivity to the Isles, and 
convened the men thereof and he and the earl 
of Lennox agreed to raise a great army for the 
purpose of taking possession, and a ship came from 
England with a supply of money to cany on the 
war, which landed at Mull, and the money was 

5 iven to Mao-Lean of Doart tobe distributed among 
ie commanders of the army, which th^ not re- 
ceiving in proportion as it snoold have been dia> 
tributed among them, caused the army to disperse, 
which, when the eari of Lennox heard, he disband- 
ed his own men, and made it up with the king: 
Mac-Donald went to Ireland to raise men, but £» 



died on his way to Dublin, at Drogheda, of a fever» 
without issue of either sons or daughters." 

In this history may l>e traced, though the bard 
or seannachie touches such a delicate diseassion 
with a gentle hand, the point of differetii» between 
the three principal septs descended from the lords 
of the Isles, llie first question, and one of no easy 
solution, where so little evidence is produeed, re> 
spects the nature of the connexion of John, called 
by the archdean of the Isles ** the good John ol 
lia," and <* the last lord of the Islea,^* with Anne, 
daughter of Roderick Mac-Dougal, high chief of 
Lorn. In the absence of positive eviaenoe, pre» 
sumptive must be resorted to, and 1 own it appear* 
to render it in the highest degree improbable that 
this connexion was omerwise than legitimate. In 
the wars between David U and Edward Baliol, 
John of the Isles espoused the Baliol interest, to 
which he was probably determined by his alliance 
with Roderick of Loiti, who was, firom ever> ta- 
mily predilection, friendly to Baliol and hostile t» 
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Bmoe. It wems abnird to tufiiiose, that between 
two duefe of the same descent, and nearly eonri 
mwer and rank (thoogfa the Mao-Doagalt had 
been mneheniaihed by Robert Bmoe,) saehaeon- 
nection ahonld have been thatof ooneubinage; and 
it appear* more likely that the tempting offer of 
an alliance with die Bruce family, when they oad 
obtained the decided superiority in Scotland, in- 
duced "the good John of 11a" to disinherit to a 
eertain extent his eldest son Ronald, who came of 
« stock so onpopolai as the Mao-Dou^als, and to 
can to his succession his younser family, bom of 
Marcaret Stuart, daughter of Robert, afterwards 
king of Scotland, The setting aside of this elder 
brandi of bis family was most orobably a condition 
of bis new alliance, snd his beinff receiTed into 
ATourwith the dymwty he had always opnosed. 
Nor wem the laws of succession at this early pe- 
riod so clearly understood as to bar such transac- 
tiona. The numerous and strange cl4fpB act up to 
the crown of Scotland, when vacant Vf the death 
of Alexander III, make it manifest how very little 
the indefeasible hereditary right of primopenitwe 
was valaed at that period. In fact, the title of the 
Brooes themselves to the crown, though jusdy the 
most popular, when assumed with the determina- 
tion of asserting the independence of Sootiand, 
was, upon puro principle, greatiy inferior to that 
of Baliol. For Bmce, the competitor, claimed as 
•on of Isabella, second daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon, and John Baliol« as grandson of Mar- 
garet, the elder daughter of that same earL So that 
Sie plea of Bruce was founded upon the venr loose 
idea, that, as the great grandson of David 1, king 
of Scotland, and the nearest collateral relation of 
Alexander HI, he was entitied to succeed, in ex- 
clusion of the great great grandson of the same 
David, though by an dder daughter. This maxim 
Mvoived of tiie ancient practice of Scotiand, which 
oaen called a brother to succeed to the crown as 
nearer in blood than a grand-child, or even a son 
of a deceased monarch. But, in troth, the maxims 
of inheritance in Scotland were sometimes de- 
parted from at periods when they were much 
mom diatiaetiy understood. Such a transposition 
took place in the family of Hamilton, in 1513, 
vhen the descendants of Jamea, 3d lord, by lady 
Janet Home, were set aside, witii an appanage of 
great value indeed, in order to call to the succes- 
sion those which he had by a subsequent marriage 
with Janet Beaton. In short, many other examples 
night be quoted to show that the question of le- 
gitimacy is not always determined by the fact of 
snccessaon; and there seems reason to believe that 
Booald, descendant of " John of lla," by Ann of 
Lorn, was legitimate, and therefore lord of the 
Isles de jure, though de facto his younger half 
broUier, Donald, son of hts father's second mar- 
riage with the princess of Scotiand, superseded 
him in his right, and apparently by his own con- 
sent From this Donald so preferred is descended 
the femily of Sleate, now lords Mac-Donald. On 
the otiier hand, from Ronald, the excluded heir, 
tipon whom a very larce appanage was settled, de- 
scended tiie chiefs ol Glengar>; and Clanronald, 
each of whom had large possessions, and a nume- 
rous vassalage, and boasted a long descent ot war- 
like ancestry. Their common ancestor, Ronalri, 
was murdered by tiie carl of Ross at the monaste- 
ry of Elcho, A. D. 1346. I believe it has been 
inbject of fierce dispute, whether Donald, who 
Mrned on the Ucie ot Glengar}*, or Allan of Moi- 



dart, the ancestora of the captains of Clanronald, 
was the eldest son of Ronald, the son of John of 
Ila. A humble lowlander may be permitted to 
waive the discussion, since a seannaehie of no 
small note, who wrote in the 16tii centuiy, ex- 
presses himself upon this delicate topic in tbefol« 
lowing words>— 



< I^have now given yon an account of every 
thing you can expect of the descendants of the clan 
Colla, (t. e. the Mac-Donalds,) to the deatii of 
Donald Du at Drogheda, namely, the true line of 
those who possessed the Isles, Ross, and the moun- 
tainous countries of Scotland. It was Donald, the 
son of Angus, that was killed at Inverness, by his 
own harper (Mac4*CttirbK,} son of John of the 
Isles, son of Alexander, son or Donald, son of John, 
son of Angus Og. And I know not which of his 
kindred or relaUons is the trae heir, except these 
five sons of John, the son of Angus Og, whom 1 
here set down for you. namdv, Ronald and God- 
firOT, the two sons of the daughter of Mae-Donald 
of Lorn, and Donald and Joui Mor, and Alexan- 
der Carraeh, the three sons of Mamret Stewart, 
dau^ter of Robert Stewart, king of Scotland."— 
Leabhar Dcarg, 

8. — Mhe hoQie of Lorn.— P. S58. 
The house of Lom, as we observed in a former 
note, was, like the lords of the Isles, descended 
from a son of Somerled, slain at Renfrew, in 1164. 
This son obtained the succession of liis mainland 
territories, comprehending the greater part of the 
three districts of Lom, in Ai^leshire, and of 
course might rather be considered as petty princes 
than feudiS barons. They assumed thepatronjrmic 
appellation of Mao-Dougal, by which they are dis- 
tinguished in the history of the middle ages. The 
lora of Lom, who flourished during the wars of 
Brace, was Allaster (or Alexander) Mao-Dougal, 
called Allaster of Argyle. He had married the 
third daughter of John, called the Red Comyn,* 
who was slain by Brace in the Dominican church 
at Dumfries, and hence he was a mortal enemy of 
that prince, and more than once reduced him to 
great straits during the eariy and distressed period 
of his reign, as we shall have repeated occasion 
to notice. Brace, when he began to obtain an as- 
cendency in Scotiand, took the first opportunity 
in his power to requite these injuries. He mareh- 
ed into Argyleshire to lay waste the country. John 
of I^m, son of the chieftain, was posted with his 
followers in the formidable pass between Dalmally 
and Bunawe. It is a narrow path along the verge 
of the huge and precipitous mountain, called Cru- 
achan Ben, and guaraed on the other side by a 
precipice overhanging Loch Awe. The pass seems 
to the eye of a soldier as strong, as it is wild ana 
romantic to that of an ordinarv traveller. But the 
skill of Brace had anticipated this difficulty. Yi bile 
his main body, engaged in a skirmish with the 
men of Lorn, detained their attention to the Iront 
of their position, James of Douglas, with sir Alex- 
ander Kraser, sir William Wiseman, and sic 
Andrew Grey, ascended the mountaii. with a ae- 



* The aunt, acecrdinr to lord Hailo. 
logy ii distinctly given Dy Wintoun>- 



But the g«nea- 
The third daug:htn' of Red Comyn, 



Alysander of Argyle syne, 
Took and weddeu til his w 
And on her he rat until his 
John of Lorn, the whilk gat 
Ewen of Lom after that. 
Wintoun'^t ChroniclCy Book vlii, Sb v^ tt^ SOflw 
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UM bodT of •rehery, abd obtained poaeftUm of 
tbe heigntB vhieh eomaaiided the pm. A voUej 
of aiTOWf deteending upon them direetly warned 
the Argprleabire men 4>f their pilous titnatloo, 
and th& reiittanee, whieh had hitherto been bold 
and manly, tras ehanged into a precipitate flirht 
The deep and rapid river of Awe wai then fwe 
learn the fiiet from Barbour with some Mirpnae) 
eroMed by a bridge. This bridge the mountaineers 
attempted to demolish, but Bruce's followers were 
loo oiose upon their rear: they were, therefore, 
without refuge and defenee, and were dispersed 
with great slaughter. John of Lorn, sumieious of 
die erent, had early betaken himself to the galleys 
whieh hf had upon the lake; but the feelings which 
Barbour assigns to him, while witnessinrthe root 
and slaughter of his followers, exculpate him from 
the charge of cowardice. 

<( To John of Lorn it dioald diipkase^ 

I trow, when he hif men miglit mo 

Be than and ehssed in the full. 

That he might tet oo help theretiU. 

But it ancen a* rreatumly 

To good hearts that are worthr, ' 

To aee their foe* fulfill their will 

As to themMlres to tholl the ill.*^-«> 
After this decisive engagement, Bruce laid waste 
Argyleshire, and besieged Dunsmffnage eastle, on 
the western shore of Lorn, compelled it to surren- 



the contest, submitted to the victor: but his son, 
** rebellious," says Barbour, ** as be wont to be," 
fled to England by sea. When the wars between 
the Bruce and Baliol fSwtions again broke out in 
the reign of David 11, the lords of Lorn were again 
found upon the losing side, owing to their hereoita- 
ly enmity to the house of Bruce. Accordingly, 
upon the issue of that contest, they were deprived 
by David II and his successor of by far the greater 
pait of their extensive territories, whieh were eon- 
feiTed upon Stewart, called the knight of Lorn. 
The house of Mae-Dougal, continued, however, 
to survive the loss of power, and affords a very 
tare, if not an unique, instance of a &mily of soeh 
unlimited power, and so distinguished during the 
middle a^s, surviving the decay of their granoeur, 
and flourishing in a private station. The castle ot 
DuDolly, near Oban, with its dependencies, was 
the principal part of what remained to them, with 
their right of chiefUinship over the families of their 
name and blood. These they oontinued to enjoy 
until the year 1715, when the representative in- 
curred the penalty of forfeiture, for his accession 
to the insurrection of that period; thus losing the 
remains of his inheritance, to replace upon the 
throne the descendants of those princes, whose 
accession his ancestors had opposed at the expense 
of tiieir feudal grandeur. The estate was, however, 
restored about 1745, to the fother of the present 
proprietor, whom family experience had taught 
the nazard of interfering with the established go- 
vernment, and who remained quiet upon that oo- 
oasion. He therefore regained his property when 
many highland chiefs lost theirs. 

Xothing ean be more wildly beautiful than the 
situation of DonoU^. The ruins are situated upon 
a bold and precipitous promontory, overhanging 
Loch Etive, and distant about a mile from the vil- 
lage and port of Oban. The principal part which 
remains is the donjon or keep; but fragmenU of 
other buHdings, overgrown with ivy, attest that it 



had once been a place of Importance, as larce ap- 
parently as Artomish or Doastaflnage. Theae 
ttannenta inclose a court-yard, of whieh tbe keep 
probably formed one side; the entrance beti^ by 
a steep ascent from the neck of the isthmua, foi^ 
meriv cot across by a moat, and defended doubt- 
less ny outworks and a draw-bridge. Beneath the 
castle stands the present mansion of the fomilyy 
having on the one hand Loch Etive, with its islands 
and mountains, on the other two romantic emi* 
nences tnfked with copse-wood. There are other 
aseompanimenta suited to the scene, in partienlar 
a huge upright pillar, or detached fra^gmeot of that 
sort of rock called plum-pudding stone, upon the 
shore, about a ouarter of a mile from the easde. 
It is called elaeh-na-am, or the dog's pillar, be- 
cause Finnl is said to have used it as sa stake to 
which he boond his celebrated dog Bran. Otbata 
say, that when tbe lord of the Isles came imoa n 
visit to thnJprd of Lorn, the dogs brought for his 
sport were fept beside this [dlUv. Upon the wfaole^ 
a more deligbthd and romantie spot ean searee be 
conceived; and it receives a moral interest from 
the considerations attached to the resideoee of a 
famiW, once powerful enough to oonfinont and de- 
feat Robert Brace, and now sunk into the shade 
of private life. It is at present possessed by Fn* 
rick M'Dougal, esq., the lineal and undispoied re- 
presentative of the ancient lords of Lorn. The 
heir of Dunollv fell Istely in Spain, fighting under 
the duke of Wellington,-— a death well beeomii^ 
hisancestiy. 

0. Those lightnings of Ae wave^P. SM, 
The phenomenon called fay sailors Sen-fire, is 
one of the most beaotifol and interesting wfaid^ is 
witnessed in the Hebrides: at times tbe oeean ap- 
pears entirely illuminated around the veasel, and 
a long train of lambent coruscations are peipetu- 
ally bursting upon the sides of the vessel, or por^ 
som^ her wake through the darkness. I'heae phos- 
phoric appearances, concerning the origin of which 
naturalista are not agreed in opinion, seem to be 
called into action by the rapid motion of the ship 
through the water, and are probably owing to the 
water being saturated with fish-spawn, or other 
animal substances. They remind one strongly of 



tlie description of the sea-snakes in Mr. 
ridge's wild, but highly poetical ballad of tiae An- 
cient Mariner>— 

** Beyond the afaadow of the ship 
I watched the water«iskes. 
They moved in tnekt of aUning whitsu 
And when they reared, the elviiSi liaitt 
Fell offinboary flakes.** ^^ 

10. Hewn in the roek, a posMge then 
Soogfat die dark Ibrtrew hy a tndr 

So ttraigfat, so hiah, m ncep. 
With peasant*! ataffooe valiant Imd 
Might well the dixzy pan have matmeu^ 
'Gainst hundreds armed with spear a»d\.. 
And plunged them in the deep^P. 154. 
The fiirtress of a Hebridean chief was almost al- 
ways on the sea^shore, for the feciUty or comma- 
nication which the ocean afforded. NothiQc ean 
be more wild than the situations which they chose, 
and the devices by which the arehitecta endeavoor- 
ed to defend them. Narrow stairs and arched 
vaults were the usual mode of access, and the draw* 
sppears at Dunstaffnage, and elsewhere, to 



have fallen from the gate of tne building to the top 
of su<ih a staircase; so that any one, advancing with 
hostile purpose, found himself in a state of expos- 
ed and precarious elevation, with a gulf between 
him and the object of his attack. 
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These fortresses wei« guarded with equal eare. manee in real life. " So obsenrei the exeeUent lord 
The duty of the vatch devolved chiefly upon an Hailes. 

oAeer called the Cockman, who had the «harce of s. «« FiU me tfte nigfetr c«]»!** he nid, • 
challenging all who approached the castle. The •< B»t owned by lonl Someried."— P. UO. 

irery ancient fiimily ot Maeoeil of Barra kept this x Hebridean drinkinc-cup, of the most ancient 
.^^j„_. -* •u»:.-.^i« .k».,* .nKnnHMfi vpar««M. ^^ euiions workmanship, hashecn long preserr- 



misU in each engagement. An easy matter, he 
said, lor one ehrutian knight to slajr two 
dogfc ■ 



▼ery ancteni nmiiy oi iMitcucii w oMt« mMy% uu« 
iittendant at their castle about an hundred years aso. 
Martin gives the following account of the diffieolty 
which attended his procurinK entrance there:— 

•« The little island KismuT lies about a quarter 
of a mile from the south of this isle, (Bam;) it 
is the seat of Macneil of Barra; there is a stone- 
wall round it two stories high, reaching the seat 
and within tlie wall there is an old tower and an 
hall, with other houses about it There is a little 
magaxine in the toweis to which no stranger has 
aooeis. I saw the officer called the Cockman, and 
an old cock he is; when I bid him ferry me over 
tlie water to the island, he told me that he was but 
an inferior officer, his business being to attend in 
the tower; but if (iays he) the constable, who then 
stood on the wall, will give you accfess, I'll ferry 
you over. I desired him to procure me the con- 
stable's permission, and I would reward him; but 
having waited some hours for the coniUble's an- 
swer, and not receivinc any, I was obliged to re- 
ton without seeing this famous fort Macneil and 
his lady being absent, was the cauie of this diffi- 
culty, and of my not seeing the place, I was told, ^,.„ ^ „,^ „„,„. . „„ ^„j, . , ^ 

some wedLS after, that the constable was veiy ap- to ^u appearance,) but moit curiously wrought and 
prehensive of some design I might have in view- embossed with silver work, which nrojects from 
ing the fort, and thereby to expose it to the con- ^^ yemtH. Inhere are a number of reguhur pro- 
quest of a foreign power; of which I supposed there jeoting sockets, which appear to have been iet with 
was no sseat cause of fear." stones; two or three of Uiem stiU hold pieces of 

ootal, the reat are empty. At the four corners of 
iroTiB TO cjono ii. the projecting ledee or cornice, are four socketa» 

^ ^ ^r™ *^ much Imer, pnJbably for pebbles or precious 

^ ^ Argoittnftr-P. s». stones. TTie workmanship of the silver is extreme- 

Sir EgidiuB, or Giles de Argentine, was one of jy elegant, and appears to have been highly gilded, 
(he most accorofAished knixhu of the period. He •f^e ledge, brim, and legs of the cup, are of nl- 
had served in the wars of Henry of Lnxemberg ^„. xhe fiimily tradition bet 
withsiichliiriirepotation, that he was, in popular 
ettimation, the third worthy of the age. Those to 
whom &me assigned precedence over him were, 
HentT of Luxemberg himseW; and Robert Bruce. 
Arcentine had warred in Palestine, encountered 
thrice with the Saracens, and had slain two anta^ 

• . . ■ ._& A •> 1111 ■■■ m.a*#^«. nA 



■uu ounoaa wurmmauouip, u«sj««xku buui^ iFk^acMrv- 

ed in the castle of Dunvegan, in Skye, the romantic 
seat of Mao-Leod, of Mac-Leod, the chief of that 
ancient and powerful dan. The horn of Bone 
More, preserved in the same fiunily, and recorded 
by Dr. Johnson, is not to be eompsred with this 
piece of antieuity, which is oneof thef^reatestcop 
riosities in Scotland. The following is a pretty 
accurate description of iU shape and dimensions 
bat cannot, I fear, be perfectly understood without 
a drawing. 

This very curious piece of antiqnitr is nin« 
inches and three-quarters in inside depth, and ten 
and a half in height on the outside, the extreme 
measure over the lips being four inches and a ha]£ 
The cup is dirided into two parts br a wrought 
ledge, beamifuUy ornamented, about three-^burths 
of an inch in breadth. Beneath this ledge the shme 
of the cup is rounded off, and terminates in a flat 
etrele, like that of a tea-cup; four short feet sup- 
port the whole. Above the pro>eotin|; ledge the 
shape of the cop is neaify square, prmecang out- 
ward at the brim. The eup is made of wood, (oak 



His death oorresponSed with his hieh cha- 
^_. With Aymer de Valence, eari of Pem- 
broke, be was appointed to attend immediately 
upon the person of Edward U. When the day was 
vtteriy lost, they forced the king from the field. 
On Argentine saw the king safe from immediate 
danserT and then took his leave of him: «< God be 
wS you, sir," he said, «* it is not my wont to fly. »» 
So saying, he turned his horse, cried his wai^ciy, 
ptangad into the midst of the combaUnU, and was 
^rH^ Baston, a rhyming monk who had been 
broudit by Edward to celebrate his expected tri- 
wnphT and who was comneUed by the victors to 
eompose a poem on his defeat, mentions with some 
feeling the death of ur Giles de Argentines— 

Viz sdeimm OHOKtcm com te raoeumbeie vidi. 
«« The first line mentions Ae three chief reqni-^ 
sites of a true knight— noble birth, valor, and cour- 
teoosoess. Few Leonine couplets can be produced 
that have so much senUment I wish that I could 
have collected more ample memonds concermng 
a ehancter dtoeether dHferent from moden man- 
Sir <^les de Argentine was a hero of ro- 



TCT. The fiimily tradition bears that it was the 
property of Neil Ghlune-dhu, or Black-knee. But 
who this Neil was, no one pretends to say. Around 
the edge of the cup is a legend, perfecUy legible, 
in the^axon black letter, which may be read at 
length thUs>— 

moJohamsMichMagrdPrindpude»JI^ 

fMeTich Liahia A^S^Tf^^'P^ ^^^^''''^ ^i^ 
9u dari cltmenHam illonim opera, Fscit Jm» IM- 
mM 999 OidU Oimi. Which mar ran in English: 
Ufo. the son of John, the son of Magnus, prince 
of Man. the grandson of liahieMacgryneil, trusto 
in theXord Jesus that their works (t. «. his own 
and those of his ancestors) wiH obtdn merer. Oneil 
Oimi made this in the year of God nine hundred 
and ninety-three. __,.,,,. ,. 

But this vernoD does not rodode the puzzling 
letters hr before the word Manae. Within the 
mouth of the cup the word Jesus is repeated four 
times. From this and other dreumstances it would 
seem to have been a chalice. This drcumsUnce 
may peihaps account for the use of two Arabic 
num^als, 99. These figures were introduced by 
pope Sylvester. A. D. 991, and mightbe used in a 
Vessel formed for choreh service so early as 99S. 
The workmanship of the whole cup is extremely 
degant, and resembles, I am told, antiques of the 
same nature preserved in Ireland. 

The cups thus eleganUy formed, and highly va^- 
lued, were by no means utensils of mere show. 
Mirtin gives the fdlowing account of the fesUvals 
of his Ume, and 1 have heard similar mstanees of 
brutality in the lowlands at no venr distaet periodi 
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scorrs poetical works. 



** The miDDer of driokiog uted bj the chief men 
of the Idet is ttilled in their lungo^ Streah, i. e. 
n Round; for the company sat in a eirele, the eup- 
bearer filled the drink round to them, and all was 
drank out, whatever the liqaor was, whether strong 
or weak; they continued drinking sometimes twen- 
ty-four, sometimes forty-eight hours. It was reck- 
oned a piece of manhood to drink until they be- 
came drunk, and there were two men with a bar- 
row attending punctually on such occasions. They 
stood at the door until some became drunk, and 
they carrjed them upon the barrow to bed, and 
returned again to their post as long as any conti- 
nued fresh, and so cairied off the wnxAe eompany, 
<me by one, as they became drunk. Sevieral of my 
acquaintance have been witnesses to this custom 
of nrinking, but it is now abolished.'* 

This savage custom was not entirely done away 
within the last generation. 1 have heard of a gentle- 
man who happened to be a water-drinker, and was 
permitted to abstain from the strong potations of the 
company. The bearers carried away one man after 
anotner, till no one was left but this Scottisb mirg^ 
lip. Thej then came to do him the same gomi 
office, wbieh, however, he declined as unnecessary, 
and proposed to walk to bis bed-room, it was a 
permission he could not obtain. Never such a thing 
nad happened, they said, in the castle! that it was 
impossible but he must require their assistance, 
at any rate he must submit to reeeive it; and car- 
ried nim off in the barrow accordingly. A classi- 
cal penalty was sometimes imposed on those who 
baulked the rules of good fellowship by evading 
their share of the banquet. The same author con- 



«< The fiunilj placed all around under the pro- 
tection of their mat chief^ raised by his prospe- 
rity and respect for his warlike feats, now enjoy- 
ing the company of his friends at the feaal,— 
amidst the sound of harps, overflowing cops, and 
ha(>py youth unaccustomed to guHe, or feud, par- 
taking of the generous hnr bv a flaming fire. 

** Mighn chief, liberal to all your princely man* 
sion, fined with your numerous warlike host» 
whose generom wine would overcome the kardiest 
heroes, yet we continued to enjoy the feast, so 
happy our host, so generooa our Kre**^— TVona- 

It would be unpardonable in a modeffs bard, 
who has experienced the hospitality o* Donvegan 
castle in the present day, to omit paying his own 



tribute of gratitnde for a reception moro 
indeed, but not less kindly sincere, than i 
derick More himself could have sfforded. But 



** Amongst persons of distinction it was reckon- 
ed an affront pot upon any company to broach a 
piece of wine, ale, or aquavius, and not to see it 
all drank out at one meeting. If any man chance 
to go out from the company, though but for a few 
minutes, he is obliged, upon his return, and be- 
fore he take his seat, to make an apology for his 
absence in rhyme; which if he cannot perform, he 
Is liable to such a share of the reckoning as the 
oompany thinks fit to impose: which custom ob- 
tains in many places still, and is called* bianchiz 
bard, which, m their language, signifies the poet's 
congratulating the company. " 

Few cups were better, at least more actively, 
employed in the rude hospitality of the period, 
than tnose of Dun vegan; one of which we have 
fust described. There is in the Leabhar Dearg, 
a song, intimating the overflowing gratitude of a 
bard of Clan-Uonald, after the exuberance of a 
Hebridean festival at the patriarchal foitress of 
Biac-Leod. The translation beins obviously very 
literal, has greatly flattened, as 1 am informeo, 
the enthusiastic aratitude of the ancient bard; and 
it must be owned that the works of Homer or Vir- 
gil, to say nothing of Mao-Vuirioli, might have 
suffered hj their transfusion through such a me- 
dium. It IS pretty plain, that when the tribute of 
poetical praise was bestowed, the horn of Rorie 
More baa not been inactive. 

Upon or Rodric Mar Macltod^ by JflaU Mtr 

** The six nights I remained in the Dunvegan, 
it was not a show of hospitality I met with there, 
but a plentiful feast in thy fiiir kali among thy nu- 
merons host of herocsr 



Johnson has already described a similar scene in 
the same andeat patriarehal resideace of the lords 
ofMac-Leod. 

" Whatever is imaged in the wildest tales, if 
giants, drasons, and enchantment be ezeeplcd, 
would be telt by him, who, wandering In the 
mountains without a guide, or upon the sea with- 
out a pilot, should be carried, amidst his terror 
and uncertainty, to the hospitality and degasae of 
Raasay or Dunvegan." 

3. With lolemn step, and nhcr wand. 
The senesehal tbe praenoe aaaand 
or these stnnge gnctta^P. 2M. 

The sewer, to whom, rather than the seneschal, 
the office of arranging the goesU of an iabnd chief 
appertained, was an officer of importaiice in the 
family of an Hebridean chief? 

*< Every family had commonly two stewardsy 
which, in their language, were called marischall 
tach: the first of these served always at home, and 
was obliged to be versed in the pedigree of all the 
tribes in the Isles, and in the higMands of Scotland; 
for it was his province to assign evoy nam at ta- 
ble his seat according to his quality; and this was 
done without one word speaking, only by drawing 
a score with a white roo, whiA this marischaU 
held in his hand, before the person who was bid 
by him to sit down: and this was necessaiy to pre- 
vent disorder and contention; and though tke ma- 
rischall might sometimes be mistaken, the master 
of the femil^ incnnred no censure by such an es- 
cape; but this custom has been laid aside <^ late. 
Tbe;r had also cop-bearers, who always filled and 
earned the cup round the company, and he him- 
self always drank off the first draught Thcjhad 
likewise purse-masters, who kept theit money. 
Both these officers had an hereditaiy right to thor 
office in writing, and each of them had a town and 
land for his service; some of those righu I have 
seen feirly written on good parahmenL**— JMv- 
UnU Wettem J^kt. 

^ — : the rebeUioM Seottkh eicw,. 

Who to Rath>£rin*a (belter diew. 
With Camek*« outlawed ehie£-.p.SM,. 
It must be remembered by all who have read 
the Scottish histoiy, that after he had slain Cosnyn 
at Dumfries, and asserted his right to the Seottuk 
crown, Robert firace was reduced to tike gF«atesl 
extremity by the English and their adherenta. He 
was crowned at Scone by the senend consent of 
the Scottish barons, but bis authority endured but 
a short time. According tothe phrase said to have 
been uwd by his wife, h« was for that year «a 
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nimmcr king, bat not t winter one.'* On the 99th 
M&reb, 1306, he was crowned lun|^ at Scone. Upon 
the 19th June, in the winie year, he waa totally 
defeated at ' Methven, near Perth; and his most 
important adherenU, with a few exceptions, either 
exeeated, or compelled to embrace the English 
interest, for safety of their lives and fortunes. Af- 
ter this disaster, his life was that of an outlaw, 
rather than a candidate for monarchy. He sepa- 
rated himself from the females of his retinae, 
whom he sent for safety to the casUe of Kildrum- 
mie, in Aberdeenshire, where they afterward be- 
came captives to England. From Aberdeenshire, 
Bmee retreated to the mountainous parts of Brea- 
dalbane, and approached the borders of Argyle- 
shire. There, as mentioned in a precedini, and 
more fiilly in a sobseouent note, he was defeated 
by the lord of Lorn, who had assumed arms against 
htm in revenge of the death of his relative, John 
the Red Comyn. Escaped from this peril, Bruce, 
with his few attendants, subsisted by banting and 
fishing, until the weather compelled them to seek 
better snrtenanee and shelter than the highland 
mountains afforded. With great difficulty they 
crossed, from Kowardennan probably, to the west- 
ern banks of Loch Lomond, pirtly m a miserable 
boat, and partly by swimming. The valiant and 
loyal earl of Lennox, to whose territories they 
had now found their way, welcomed them with 
tears, but was unable to assist them to make an 
eflfeetnal head. The lord of the Isles, then in pos- 
aeanoo of great part of Cantyre, received the fu- 
gitive monu«h and future restorer of his country's 
mdependence, in his castle of Dunnaverty, in that 
distnct. But treason, says Barbour, was so gene- 
ral, that the king durst not abide there. Aceord- 
inriy, with the remnant of his followers, Bruce 
embarked for Bath-Erin, or Rachrine, the Recina 
of PuJemy, a small island, lying almost opposite 
to the shores of Ballycastle, on the coast of Ireland. 
The islanders at first fled from their new and 
armed guests, but upon some explanation submit- 
ted themselves to Bruce *s sovereignty. He resided 
among them until the approach of spring, ri306,) 
whentie again returned to Scotland, with the des- 
perate resolution to reconquer his kingdom, or 
perish in the attempt The progress of bis suc- 
cess, fit>m its commencement to its completion, 
forms the brightest period in Scottish history. 
5. Tbe Broach of Lora.-P. 257. 
It has been generally mentioned in the preoed- 

Jr notes, that Robert Bruce, aAer his defeat at 
ethven, being hard pressed by the Eoglisb, en- 
deavoured, with the dispirited remnant of his fol- 
lowers, to escape from Breadalbane and the moun- 
tains of Perthshiro into the Argyleshire highlands. 
But he was encountered and repulsed, after a veir 
severe engagement, by the lord of Loni. Brace's 
personal strength and coara|;e were never display- 
ed to greater advantage than in this contiict Ihere 
is a tradition in the &mily of the Mac-Dougals of 
Lorn, that their chieftain engaged in personal batp 
tie with Bruce himself, while the laUer was em- 
ployed in protecting the retreat of his men; that 
Mae-Dongal was struck down b^ the king, whose 
strength St body was equal to his vigour of mind, 
andwoold have been slain on the spot, had not 
two of Lorn's vassals, a father and son, whom 
tradition terms Mae-lkeoch, rescued him, by seiz- 
na the mantle of the monarch, and dra^ng him 
from above his adversary. Bruce rid himself of 
these foes by two blows of his rodoiibtMi battle- 



axc« but was so closely pressed bv the other fol- 
lowers of Lorn, that he was forced to abandon the 
mantle, and broach which fastened it, clasped in 
the dying grasp of the Mae^Keochs. A studded 
broadi, said to have been that which king Robert 
lost upon this occasion, was looff preserved in the 
family of Mac-Dougal, and was lost in afire which 
consumed their temporary residence. 

The metrical history of Barbour throws an air 
of credibility upon the tradition, although it does 
not entirely coincide either in the names or num- 
ber of the vassals by whom Brace was assailed, 
and makes no mention of the personal danger of 
Lorn, or of the loss of Brace's mantle. The buit cir- 
cumstance, indeed, might be warrantahly omitted. 

According to Barbour, the king, with his hand- 
ful nf followers, not amounting probably to three 
hundred men, encountered Lora with about a thou- 
sand Anrylesfairo men in Glen-Douchart, at the 
head of Breadalbane, near Teyndrum. The place 
of action is still called Dslry, or the king's ndd. 
The field of battle was unfavourable to Brace's 
adherents, who were chiefly men-at-arms. Bfaoy 
of the horses were slain by the long pole-axes, of 
which the Argyleshire Scottish hA learned the 
use from the Norwegians. At length Brace com-^ 
manded a retreat up a'narrow and difBcolt pass, 
he himself bringing up the rear, and repeatedly 
turoing and driving back the mora venturous a»- 



ing 1 



dressing one of bis followers, ** he resembles Goi- 
mac-mora, protecting his followers from Finpd." 
— A most unworthy comparison, observes the aieh- 
deacon of Aberdeen, unsuspicious of the future 
fame of these names; he might with more proprie- 
ty have compared the king to sir Gauoefin: de 
Ljurys, protecting the foragers of Gadyrs against 
the attacks of Alexander.^ Two brothers, the 



strongest among Lora's followers, whose names 

Barbour caUs Mackvn-r 

ward, or Porterson, } resolved to rid their chief of 



-Drosser (interpreted Dor- 
wMAi, ut A viM»at#u,} resolved to rid tneir chief of 
this formidable foe. A third person (perhaps the 
Mao-Keooh of the family tradition} associated 
himself with them for this purpose. Tney watched 
their opportunity until Bracers party had entered 
a pass between a lake (Loch-Doebiart probably) 
and a precipice, where the king, who was the last 
of tbe jArty , had scarce room to mana^ his steed. 
Here his three foes n»rung upon hun at once. 
One seized his bridle, but received a wound which 
hewed off his arm; a second grasped Brace by the 
stirrap and leg, and endeavoured to dismount him, 
but the king, putting spars to his horse, threw 
him down, still holding by the stirrap. The third, 
taking advantage of an acclivity, sprang up behind 
him upon his horse. Brace, however, whose per- 
sonal strength is unifoi^mly mentioned as exceed- 
ing that of most men, extricated himself from his 
grasp, tbrew him to the g^round, and cleft his shall 
with his sword. By similar exertion he drew the 
stirrap finom his grasp whom he had overthrown. 



• Thif is a very curious paan«e,.ftnd hM been oAen 
quoted in the Oaaanie eontroveny. That it nfm to an- 
oent Celtic tradition, there ean be no doubt, sad as httie 



that it'iefen to no ucident in the poems puMiriied by 
. - .. i^iieheioafraiBanoe, 



BIr.Maepherwnss from the Oaelie. _- i— i-- 

whom Barbour thinks a more proper prototype fbrtha 
Bruee, oceun in the romance of Alexander, ofwhieh there 
is an unique translation into Scottish verse m the Uhranr 
of the honourable Mr. Maule, of PanmuMw^See Wieber^M 
JlmMMMT, voL i> Jfipcndur to jmrodueHcn^ p. faoiii. 
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SCOTTS POETICAL WORKS. 



«id kilfed him aUo vith bis tword IS he li7 
the bone's feet The ttarj seems romantie, bm 
this vas the sfe of romantie exploit; sod it most 
be femembered that Braee vas armed eap-«-pie, 
and the assailanu were half^bd mourtaineera. 
Bmrboor adds the fullowiog eimimstaDee, highly 
ohafaeterittie of the sentiments ofehiTalrj. Mae- 
Naoghton, a baron of Cowal, pointed out to the 
lord of Lorn the deedsof Taloor vhieh Braee per- 
formed in this memonble retreat, vith the hi^ 
est expressions of admiration. •* it seems to give 
thee pleasure," said Lorn, *' that he makes snob 
haroe among onr friends."-^ Not so, by my fidth,** 
rndied Mae-Nangfaton; <<bnt be be friend or foe 
who aebieres high deeds of chivaliy, men should 
bear foithfol witness to his valour; and never hnve 
1 heard of one, who, by his knig^iUy feats, has ex- 
trieated himself from sadi dangersas have this day 
sorronnded Bniee." 

fiw WruQjiiht and ehsaed with rare deviee, 
Stndded fair with gems of ptioeT— P. 357. 

Great art and expense was bestowed upon the 
Jlfnda^ or broach, which secured the plaid^beo 
the wearer was a person of importance. Martin 
mentions having seen a silver broaeh of an hundred 
marks value. 

'* It was broad as any ordinary pewter plate, the 
whole curiously engraven with imous animals, hat. 
There was a lesaer buckle, which was more in the 
Bilddle of the larger, and above two ounces wei^t; 
it had in the centre a large piece of crystal, or some 
iner itone, and this was set all round with several 
finer stones of a lesser size." — Weatem hlandt. 

Pennant has |^ven an engraving of such a broach 
as Martin describes, and the workmanship of which 
is very elegant It is said to have beloneed to the 
liimily of Loehbuy.^See PxinriXT't Touri vok 
iii, p. U. 



7. Vain wat then the Douglas brand,, 

Vain the Campbell*! vaimtedhand.— P. S«7. 
The gallant sir James, called the good lord 
Douglas, the most &ithfol and valiant of Brace's 
ailbmnts, was wounded at the battle of Dairy. 
Sir Nigel, or Niel Campbell, was also in that un- 
foKunate skirmish. He married Marjorie, sister 
to Robert Brace, and was among his most &idiful 
followers. In k manuscript account of the house 
ofArgyle, supplied, it would seem, as materials 
for archbishop Spottiswoode's History of the 
Church of Scotland, 1 find the following passage 
eonceraingsir Niel Campbell: — " Moreover, when 
all the nobles in Scotland had left king Robert af- 
ter his hard success, yet this noble knight was 
most faithful, ana shrinked not, as it is to be seen 
in an indenture bearing these wordsi— * Memoran< 
dum quod cum ab incaraatione Domini 1308 con- 
ventnm fuit et concordatum inter nobiles \dros 
Dominum Alexandram de Seatoun militem et Do- 
minnm Gilbertum de Haye militem et Dominum 
Nigdlum Campbell militem apud monasterium de 
Cambuskenneth 9^ Septembns qui tacta sansta 
encharista, magnoque jnramento facto, jurarant se 
debere Hbertatem regni et Robertum nnper regem 
coronatum contra omnes mortales, Francos, An- 
glos, Scotos, defendere usque ad ultimum termi- 
num vita ipsoram.' Their lealeaare appended to 
the indenture in greene wax, togidiir with the seal 
of GuUiid, abbot of Cambuskenneth. ** 

8. Vain Kiikpatriek*t bloody didc, 

Making sure of murder*! work.— P. Sf7* 

Bvtry resdcr must raeoUest that thn prozim«te 



came of Brace's asserti ng Us r^;nt to the ciows 
of Scothmd, was the dnth of John, called the Bed 
Comyn. The cause of this act of violence, e^ly 
extraordinary from the high rank both of the per- 
peCralor and sofleter, andfivm the plaee where 
the shngfaier was committed, are variously relsft* 
ed by the Scottish and Cnriish historians, and can- 
not now be asceitained. The fact that they met at 
the high altar of the Minorites or Grey-Friars' 
church in Dumfries, that their diflEereaee brake 
out into high and insulting language, and chat 
Braee drew his dacger and stabbed Comyn, is cer- 
tain. Bushing to tt^ door of the ehureh. Brace 
met two powtffttl barons, Kiriipatrick of Close- 
bura, and James de Lindsay, who eagerly aaked 
him what tidings? ** Bad tidings,** answerea Brace, 
*< I doubt I have slain Comyn.'^ «« Dbobtest thou?" 
said Kirkpatrick; ** I make sicker,'* ^ ft. e.) sure. 
With these words, he and Undmy rushed into the 
church, and despatched the wounded Comyn. The 
Kirkpatricks or Closebom assumed, in memory 
of this deed, a hand holding a dagger, with tlie 
memorable words, **I make sicker. Some doubt 
having been started by the late lord Hailes as to 
the identity of the Kirkmtrick, who completed 
this day's woric, with sir R<wer, then reprcsentn- 
tive of the ancient iamilv oT Closeburn, my kind 
and ingenious friend, Mr. Chirles Kiikpntiiek 
Sharpe. has furnished me widi the following; me- 
morandum, which appears to fix the deed with his 
ancestor: — 

** The circumstances of the regent OBmnia'b 
murder, from which the family ofnliikpatrick, in 
NithsdUe, is said to have derived its erest and 
motto, are well known to all conversant with Scot- 
tish history; but lord Hailes has started a doubt 
as to the authenticity of this tradition, when re- 
cording the murder of Roger Kiriqtatriek, in his 
own ciMtle of Caerlaverock, by sir James Lindsay. 
' Fordun,' says his lordshin, < remarks that Lind 
say and KiriLpatriek were tne heirs of the two i 
who accompanied Robert Bras at the fotid < 
rence with Comyn. If Fordun was righdy in 
ed as to this particular, an argument arises in sup- 
port of a notion which I have long entertained^ 
that the person who strack his daner in ComynY 
heart was not the representative ofthe faoDourable 
family of KiriLpatrick, in Nithsdale. Roger deK. 
was made prisoner at the battle of Durham, in 
1346. Roger de Kirkpatrick was alive on the (kh 
of August, 1357, for, on that day, Humphry, the 
son and heir of Roger de K. is proposed as one of 
the young gentlemen who were to be hostages for 
David Brace. Roger de K. Miles was present at 
the partiament held at Edinburgh, 85th Septem- 
ber, 1357; and he is mentioned as alive 3d Octo- 
ber, 1357; (Fetderaf) it follows, of necessarv eon- 
sequence, that Roger de K. murdered in 
1357, must have been a different person. *'- 
ofScoUand, vol. ii, p. 242. 

*• To this it may be answered, that at the period of 
the regent's muraer, there were only hvs fiunilics 
ofthe name of Kirkpatrick (nearly allied to each 
other) in existence — Stephen Kirkpatrick styled 
in the Chartulaiy of Kelso (1278,1 Ihtmntu riOm 
de Clo8bum,Jliiut et hareeikmini Ade de XSrb- 
p<arick^ .nfi&is (whose father,, Ivone de Kirkpa- 
trick, witnesses a charter of Robert Bras, loruof 
Annandale, before the year 1141,) bad two sons, sir 
Roger, who carried on the line of Clooebuni, and 
Duncan, who married Isobel, daughter and heirean 
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ofdr Dsvid Toithorwtld ofthat ilk; ther htd aoharw 
ter ofthe lands of Torlhonrald from king Robert 
Brus, dated the 10th Angast, the year bemg omit- 
ted — Umphny, the aon of Doncan and Isobel, got 
a charter of Tortbarwald ftom the king, 16th Jolj, 
ISSS^his son, Roger of Torthonrald, got a eharter 
firom John the Graname, son of sir John Grahame 
of Mosskessen, of an annual rent of 40 shillings, 
out of the lands of Overdiyft, 1355— his son, Wil- 
liam Kiiknatriek, grants a eharter to John of 
Garroch, ot the tva merk land of Glengip and 
Garrellgill, within the tenement of Wam|5iraT, 
S8d April, IS7S. From this, it appears that the 
Torthonrald braneh was noteonoerned in the affidr 
of Coroyn'fe murder, and the inflietions of Ptoti- 
denee which ensued; Duncan Kirkpatrick, if we 
ire to believe the blind minstrel, was the firm 
friend of Wallaee, to whom he was related. 
C* KiApatriek, that erael was and kerne. 
In Eadaill wod that half aer he bad been; 
With Inglismen he eonth noeht weill aeeonL 
Of Torthonrald he baron was and lord. 
Of kyn he was to Wallace modyr ner,*0 &e. 
Bat this baron seems to hnve had no share in the 
adTentores of king Robert; the erest of his family, 
18 it still remains on a earred stone built into a 
cottage vaU, in the Tillage of Torthorwald^ bean 
some reaemhlance. says Grose, to a rose. 

« Unirersal tndition, and all oar later histori- 
■na, hate attributed the rottnt's death-blow to sir 
Soger K« of Closebom. The author of the MS. 
Hmary ofthe Firesbyteiy of Penpont, in the Ad* 
Yocalet' Library, afllrms, that the crest and motio 
were giYen by the king on that occasion; and pro- 
ceeds to relate some ciroomstances respecting a 
gnnt to a cottager and his wife in the Ticinity of 
Clocebani castle, which aro certainly authentic, 
and strongly vouch for the truth of the other report. 
*' < The sleep hill, (says he,) called the Dune of 
lynroB. of a considerable height, upon the top of 
wnich tbere hath been some fauMtation or rort 
There have been In ancient times, on all hands of 
it, rerj thick woods, and great about that place, 
which made it the more inaccessible, into which 
K. Rob firuce is said to have been condaeted by 
Roger Kirkpatrick of Closeborn, after they had 
kilted the Cumin at Dumfries, which is nine miles 
from this place, whereabout it is probable that he 
did abide fer some time thereafter; and it is re- 



. the small number of Broee's adherents, 
who remained in arms with him after the battle of 
Methven. 

« Wldi bun was a boH baron. 
Schyr William the Bazoandonn, 

Sehyr Gilbert de la Haye alsna.** 

There were more than one ofthe noble fionily of 
Hay enpged in Brace's cause; but the principal 
was Gilbert de la Haye, lord of Brrol, a sUunch 
adherent to king Robert's interest, and whom he 
rewarded by creating him herediUry lord high 
constable of^ScoUand, a tiUe which he used 16th 
Mareh, 1308, where, in a letter from the peers of 
Scotland to Philipthe Fair of France, he is design- 
ed Gtlberttu de Hay^ Corutabuiarnu Scotim. He 
was slain at the batUe of Halidoo^hiU. Hugh de 
la Haye, his brother, was made prisoner at the 
battle of Methven. 

10. Well hast thou flramed, old man, thy strahii. 
To piaiw the kaad that payathy paiBa.I^U^^ 

The ehancter of the hishland hanis, howerer 
high in an earlier period of society, seepis soon 
to hare degenerated. The Irish affirm, that in 
their kindred tribes serere laws became necessary 
to restrain their avarice. In the highlands they 
seem gradually to hare sunk Into contempt, as 
weU as the ontors, or men of sneech, with whose 
olSiee that of fiimily poet was often united. 

"The orators, in their language called fsdane, 
were in high esteem both In these islands and the 
continent; until within these forty years, they sat 
always among the nobles and chiefs of families in 
the streah, or circle. Their houses and litUe vil- 
lages were sanctuaries, as well as churehes, and 
they took place before doctors of physic The ora- 
tors, after the druids were extinct, were brought 
in to preserve the genealogy of families, and to 
repeat the same at every succession of chiefs; and 
upon the occasion of marriages and births, they 
made epithalamiums and panegyrics, which the 
poet or bard pronounced. The orators, by the 
force of their eloquence, had a powerful aicendant 
orer the greatest men in their Ume; for if any ora- 
tor did but ask the habit, arms, horse, or any otiier 
— -«.«« ^. ^-.^ *.«^ ».^^v~^M -"« •* •- t^i^*"* belonging to the greatest men in these is- 
ported. that, during his abode there', he did oOen ! **P*^"» '^ 7" «»^'^y granted them, someUmes out 
Sveit to a poor man's cotUge, named Brownrig, ^\ re»Pf«t, and sometimes for fwr of being ex- 
situate in a small parcel of stoney ground, incom- 1 cl"med against by » «Jtire, which, in those Bays, 
passed with thick woods, where he was content J"" reckoned a great dishonour. But Uiese gen- 
sometimes with such mean accommodation as the "«»»««>» becoming insolent, lost ever since both the 
place could afford. The poor man's wife being P™^ *"" esteem which was formerly due to their 
advised to peUtion the king for somewhat, was so «n»«cler; for neither their panegyrics nor saUres 
modeat in W desires, that she sought no more *"* regarded to what they have been, and they are 
but aeeurity for the croft in her husband's posses- »°'' aUowed but a small «flary. 1 must not omit 
sion. and a liberty of pasturage lor a very few cat- \^ ""^iSll^f^Tu^- °^ "'**^^' 7*"/* " ^^^X «ngu- 
tle of different kinds on thAill, and the rest of ]f^' They shutlheirdoowand wmdowsforaday'a 
thebouods. Of which privilege that ancient family, {*me.*n<nie on ih«r backs, wu^^^ 
by the injofy of time, hath a long time been, and J«?*y» andj^s about their heads, and lEeir eyes 
is deprived: but the croft continues in the posses- ' '»«"°8 covered, they pump their hruns for rheto- 
sion of the heirs and successors lineally descend- "«". f*^'?"^?' •J?"^". ^ *!!*'^. ^^ 
ed of thisUrownrig and his wife; sothat hisfamUy, 5™!!!^?"^* ' '^l* nomj&is dari^ cell, aa is nn- 
being more ancient than rich, doth yet continue ^^f*^ ^^ very few: and if they purshase a cou- 

m tke Jidvoc€Uet' Xibrary ofEbmburgk, 

9. 

'.sir. 
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they think thev have done a great matter. The 
poet, or bard, had a title to the bridegroom'^ up- 
per garb, that i^ the plad and bonnet; hut now 
he is satisfyed with what the bridegroom pleases 
to give him on such occasions^ "^-MjLBTUi'a fVe9^ 
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11. WatHiM(eBim|htoI _ 

X branght thee, lilui m pttnunoar.— P. 280. 

It WM aneiently eoitomM7 in the highlanda to 
hring tlie bride to the house of the huabaod. Nay, 
in aoroe cMea, the eomplaisanee was itretehed ao 
fir, that ahe remained there apoo trial for atweUe- 
month f and the bridecroom, .even after this {teriod 
of eohabiUtion, retained an o^ion of refuaing to 
fulfil hi a engagement It ia aaid that a deaperate 
fend enaoed between the elans of Mao-Donald of 
Sleate and Mao-Leod, owing to the former ehief 
baring arailed bima^of this lioenae to aend baek 
to Dunvegan, a aiater, or daughter, of the latter. 
Mae-Leod, reaenthig the indignity, obaenred, that 
•inee there waa no weddins bonfire, there ahoold 
be one to aolemnize the divoree. Aeeordinely, 
he burned and laid ipaate the territoriea of Afae- 
Donald, who retaliated, and a deadly fea«i, with 
til ita aooompanimenta, took place in form. 

It. Sinae matekleM Wallace lint bad been 

In nsoek^ry eruwned with wreath* ef green.— P. t». 

Stowe giTea the foUowiog coriona aeoount of the 
trial and ezeentton of thia oelebrated patriot:— 
«' William Walhiee, who had oft^timea aet Seot- 
land in great trouble, waa taken and brought to 
London, with great numbera of men and women 
wondering upon him. He waa lodged in the houae 
of William Ueleet, a citizen of London, in Pen- 
ehureh-atreet. On the morrow, being the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, he waa brought on horaebaek to 
Weatminater. John I^ecrave and Geffrey, knighta, 
the mayor, aherifTa, and aldermen of London, and 
many othera, both on horaebaek and on foot, aceom- 



panring himt and in the great hall at Weatminater, 
ne beinjr plaeed on the aooth bencli, erowned with 
laurel, tor that he had aaid in timea paat that he 



ought to bear a erown in that hall, aa it waa com- 
monly reported: and being appeached for a traitor 
by air Peter Malorie, the king's juatiee, he an- 
awered, that he waa never traitor to the king of 
England; but for other thinga whereof he waa ae- 
euaed, he oonfeaaed them; and was after headed 
and quartered.*' — Stows, Chr, p. 809. 

There ia aomething singularly doubtful about 
the mode in which M^Uaoe waa taken. That he 
waa betrayed to the English is indubitable^ and 
popular &me charges sir John Menteith with the 
Ukoelible infamy. ** Aocuraed." aaya Arnold Blair, 
** be the day of natirity of John de Menteith, and 
may hia name be struck out of the book of life." 
But John de Menteith was all along a teidoua fa- 
vourer of the Engliah interest, and waa governor 
of Dumbarton castle by commission from Edward 
the first; and therefore, aa the accurate lord Hailes 
has obaerved, eould not be the friend and confidant 
ef Wallace, aa tradition atatea him to be. The 
truth aeema to be, tliat Menteith, thoroughly en- 
gaged in the English interest, pursued Wallace 
almely, and made him prisoner through the trea- 
•hery of an attendant, whom Peter Langtoft oalls 
Jack Short. 



William WaWfaU I 



I that master was oftberea. 



Tidinr to the king is oomen that robbery siiseheivs, 

Sir Joan of Menetest lutrd William so nijsb. 

He txA. him when be weened least, on night, bis leman hia 



by, 
That was Uirou^ treason otJack Sh9rt hit man. 
He was ^ enehesuu that sir John so him ran, 
Jack's hrother bad he shun, the Walieis that u said 
The more Jack was fkin to do William that braid. 

From thia It would appear that the infiimy of 
Auiag WalhMo moat rest between a dcgeiMnta 



Seottiah nobleman, the vaaaal of Ea^Md, nd m 
domestic, the obaeure agent of hia treaakeryt be- 
tween air John Menteith, aoo of Widter^ earl ot 
Menteith, and the traitor Jack Short. 

U. Where's Kigel Brace? and De la Baye, 
And raliaat Seton^where are thnr? 
Where Somerrille, the kind and fteef 
And Fnwer, flower of chivalry?— P. U9» 

When theae Koea were written, the author waa 
remote from the meana of correcting hia indiatinet 
recollection eonaeming the individual fiite ot 
Bruce'a foUowera, afier the battle of Mcthvea. 
Hugh de la Have and Thomaa SomenriHe of Lin« 
toun and Cowihdlj, ancestor of lord SoaaerviUe, 
were both made prisooera at that defeat, but nei- 
ther waa executed. 

Sir Nigel Bruce waa the younger brother of Ro- 
bert, to whom he committed the charge of hia 
wife and daughter, Maijorie, and the oefenee of 
hia atron^ caatle of Kildrummie, near the bead of 
the Don, in Aberdeenahire. Kildrummie lone r^ 
aiated the arma of the earla of Lancaaler and Here- 
ford, until the mafsazine waa treaoherooaly burnt. 
The garriaon was then compelled to aurrender at 
discretion, and Nigel Bruce, a youth remarkable 
for persoiul beauty, as well aa fiyr gallantly, fisH 
into the hands of the unrelenting Edward. He waa 
tried by a special commiaaaoo at Berwick, waa 
condemned, and executed. 

Chriatopher Seatoun ahared the aame imforto- 
nate fiite. He alao waa distinguiahed by peraonal 
valour, and aienalized hfmaelf in the fatal battle ol 
Methven. Rooert Bruce adventcu«d hia peraon in 
that battle like a knight of romance. He oiamount- 
ed Aymer de Valence, eari of Pembroke, but waa 
in his turn dismounted by air Philip Mowbray. 
In thia emergence Seatoun came to nia aid, and 
remounted him. Langtoft mentiona, that in thia 
battle the Scottish wore white aurplicea, or ahirts. 
over tlieir armour, that thoae of rank might not 
be known. In thia manner both Bruce and Se^ 
toun eacaped. But the latter waa afterwarda be- 
trayed to the Engliah, through meana, aceording 
to Barbour, of one Mao-Nab, *< a diaciple of Ju- 
das," in whom the unfortunate knight repoaed 
entire confidence. There waa aome peculiarity 
respecting his punishment; because, aeeording to 
Matthew of Weatminater, he waa eonaidered not 
as a Scottish aubje^ but an Eneliahraan. He waa 
therefore taken to Dumfriea, where be waa tried^ 
condemned, and executed, for the murder of a 
aoldier alain by him. Hia brother, John de Setoo, 
had the aame fiite at Newcaatle: both were oo** 
aidered as accomplices in the alaughler of Conayn, 
but in what manner they were partiaularly aeaea- 
aary Co that deetl doea not appear. 

The fate of air Simon Fraaer, or Frisd, aneca- 
tor of the f^ily of Lovat, ia dweK upon at great 
lengCli, and with aavage exultation, by the Eoieliah 
hiatoriana. lliia knight, who waa renownfca for 
peraonal gallantry and nigh deeda of ehivali^, waa 
alao made prtaoner, afbr a gaUant defence, m the 
battle of Methven. Some atanaaa of a boUad ol 
the timeai which, for the aake of rendersia^ it in- 
telligible, I have traoalated out of iu rode ortho- 
grapny, |;ive minute partieulara of hia frle. It waa 
written immediately at the period, for it Baentioms 
the eari of Athole aa not yet in custody. It was 
first pubUabed by the indefiiagable Mr. Ritaon, 
but with ao many eontracUona and peooliaritiea m 
character, aa to render it illegible, exception by 
antiquariea. 
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TV^ wM bdbn laiiit Bartholomew^ dmm, 
tltft Frisd TO T-takcn, wereit more other le«. 
To lb 'Thoou of Mttlton, gental Imiob and fteei 
And to lir John Joie be-tmke tko wm h« 
To hand. 
He wat j-flftiered wele 
Both with iron and fteel 

To bffingen to Seothmd. 




or Rem, 
VbrheohonldbeT^aMW 
Bothofhichandoriow, 

For the tnitoor I weai. 
s-KMBnw w«ie hit Irco under his horKo wombcL 
B4Mh with Iron and wiUi fteel maneled were hia nond, 
A garlnd ofperrink* wt op hia heired,t 
Maeh waa the power that him waa bereVed, 

80 God me amend. 
Little he ween*d 

So to he hnmght in hand. 

our ladj** eren, Ibnooth 1 1 ' 
X K i»a«n -^te fbr the knighta of Seotlai 
Sir Thooutf of Malton, an kinde knyght a 
Ami Mr Ralph of Sandwieh that miskle m h( 
^ And sir John Al 

Mbe I might tcU try tale 
Both of great and ouall 

Te hnow oooth wdL 
Tten Mid the Jnatke, that gcntil it and flee, 
Sir Sisond Fnael the king^ tiaitrr haat thou be; 
In water and in tend that monjr mighten tee, 
Wktt anfit thon thereto how will thoa avite be, 
Do njr. 
So ftml he him wiat, 
Nede war on trast 

For to oay nay. 

With ibtten and with Rinal x-hot he waa to draw 
From the tower of Loadan that many men might iaiow, 
In a fcirtle of BnreL a leleoath wiie. 
And a ftrind in hit head of the new gnoe^ 
Thronch Cheanc; 




eltho^ 
e while weened he 

Thnt little to itand.! 

Betltelhthfow;htfieeit3r,af ItellmaT, 
With gaoKn and with eolaee that waa their pby, 
ToLondon-brid^he^tMktheway, , ^ ^ ^ . 
Moar waa the wm ehild that thereon 1aeketh-a-da7,f 
And laid, alaal 

That he was y-bom 

And M vilely fbrlom 

So Air man he wai.** 

Itaw atandelh the hered above the ta-brigge, 
Fwt by Wallaee looth for to legge; 
Aflier eoeeonr of Soodand long may he pry, 
Aad after help of Franee what halt it to Mie^ 



Better him were in Sootland, 
With hia axe in hi« hand. 

To play on the gieen, See. 

The pteeeding atanzai eontiiD probably u mi- 
nute an Moount u ean be found, of Uie trinl «nd 
ezeeutioii of itate eriminals of the period. Saper- 
Aition mbgled iu horrors with thoae of a ferooiova 



• perlwineUe. t 

tHewMeoodemnedtobednwn. iBnmed. 



i Meaning at one time he little thonght to itaad ttw. 
\ Saith li&k4 day. 

•• The gallant knight, fike otheca in theiamaiitaatfan, 
raa ^otieS by the ftmale ppaetaton, ai «< a pnipar yaang 



•tate poliey, ai appean from the following lingii. 
lar narrative. 

** The Friday next, before the aatomption of our 
lady, king Edward met Robert the Bruee at 
nint Johnatoane, in Sootland, and with hia eom- 
pany, of whieh oompaoy king EdwanI quelde se- 
ven thousand. When Robert the Bruee saw thia 
misehief, and gan to flee, and hov'd him that men 
might not him find; but S. Simond Frisell pursued 
was so sore, so tbal he turned anin and abode ba- 
taille, for he was a worthy knight and a bolde of 
bodye, and the Englishmen pursuede him sore on 
every side and quelde the steed that sir Simond 
FriseU rode upon, and then toke him and led him 
to the host And S. Svmond began for to flatter 
and soeke fiiir, and saide, lordys, I shall give yon 
four thousand markes of silver, and myne hora% 
and harness, and all my armoure and ineome. 
Tho* answered Thobaude of Pevenes, that was tht 
hinges areher, Now, God me so helpe, it is foi 
nought that thou speakest, for all the gold of En- 
gland 1 would not let thee go without command- 
ment of king Edward. And tho* he was led to the 
king, and the king would not see him, but oom- 
manded to lead him away to his doom in London, 
on our lady's even nativity. And he was hung and 
drawn, and his bead smitten ofl^, and hanged agai» 
with chains of iron upon the gallows, and his hen 
was set at London-bndge upon a spear, and against 
Christmas the body was burnt, for enclieson (ret^ 
tonj that the men that keeped the iMKly saw many 
devils ramping with iron crooks, running upon the 
gallows, and horribly tormenting the body. And 
many that them iaw, anon thereafter died for dread, 
or waxen mad, or sore sickness they had." — MS-. 
Ckronick in the Briii^ J^btteum quaUdby RU^ 
son. 

VL Ww not the life of Adiole shed, 

To iooth the tyxant** liekened bed/— P. 258. 

John de Strathbogie, earl of Athole, had attempt- 
ed to escape out of the kingdom, but a storm cast 
him upon the coast, when he was taken, sent to 
London, and executed, with circumstances of great 
barbarity, being first half strangled, then let down 
from the gallows while yet alive, barbarously dis- 
membered, and bis body burned. It may surprise 
the reader to learn, that this was tLwHigaUd pim- 
ishment; fbr, in respect that his mother was a 
grand-daughter of king John, by his natural son 
Richard, he was not drawn on a sledge to execu- 
tion, " that point was forgiven,'* and he made the 
pasnge on horseback. Matthew of Westminster 
tells us that king Edward, then extremely ill, re- 
ceived great ease from the news that his relative 
was apprehended. *< Que oiidto, IiexAngtim,etn 
gravUmmo morbo tunc langverit, leviuMtamientuilU 
tblorem,** To thia singular expression the text al- 
ludes. 

If. And mnet his word, at dying dav^ 

Be nought but quarter, hang, and ilayl— P. SM. 

This alludes to a passage in Barinmr, singularlr 
expressive of the rindietive spirit of Edward L 
The prisoners taken at the castle of Kildnimmie 
had surrendered upon condition that ther should 
be at king Edward's disposal. ** But his wlU,» 
says Barbmn*, ** was always evil towaitls Scottish- 
men." The news of the surrender of Kildrummie 
arrived when he was in his mortal sicknaia aft 
Burgh-upon-Sands. 

<* And when he ta the death waa near. 
The Wk thaaat Xyldicoiy wcr 
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Come with priaonen that they had tana, 
And lyne to the kinn^ are ^nt. 
And fbr to comfort hira they tauU 
How they the castell to them yntld; 
And how they till hit will were brought, 
To do off that whaterer he thoariit, 
And ask'd what men should off uiem do. 
Then look'd he angrvly them to, 
He said, grinning, * Hang* and aramt,* 
That was wonder of sic saws. 
That he, that to the death was near. 
Should answer upon sie manner; 
Forouten moaning and mercy. 
How might he trust on him to cry, 
That sooth-fastly dooms all things 
To have merer ibr his erying, 
v>ff him that through his felony, 
1 ito sie point had no mercy?" 

There wu mueh truth in the Leonine couplet, 
with which Matthew of Westminster condudet 
his encomium on the first Edward: 

•* Seotos Edwardus, dum Tizit, suppeditavit, 
Tenuit, afilizit, depressit, dilaniaviL"— > 
1ft. By Woden wild, (my gnndsire's oath.>-P. S50. 
The Mac-Leods, and most other distinguished 
Hebridean families, were of Scandinavian extrac- 
tion, and some were late or imperfect converts to 
Christianity. The family names of Torquil, Thor- 
mod, &c. are all Norwegian. 

17. While I the blessed cross adranee, 
And expiate this unhappy chance. 
In Palestine, with sworn and lanec— P. 9(kK 

Bruce uniformly professed, and probably felt, 
compunction for having violated the sanctuary of 
the church by the slaughter of Com^n; and final- 
ly, in his last hours, in testimony of his faith, peni< 
tence, and zeal, he retiuested James lord Douglas 
to carry his heart to Jerusalem, to be there depo- 
sited in the Holy Sepulchre. 

18. I>eBniee! I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head.— P. SftO. 

So soon as the notice of Comyn's slaughter 
reached Rome, Bruce and his adherents were ex- 
communicated. It was published first by the arch- 
bishop of York, and renewed at different ttmea, 
iMirtieolarly by Lambyrton,bishop of St Andrew's, 
in 1S08; but it does not appear to have answered 
the purpose which the English monarch expected. 
Indeed, for reasons which it may be difficult to 
trace, the thunders of Rome descended upon the 
Scottish mountains with less effect than in more 
fertile countries. Probably the comparative po- 
rerty of the benefices occasioned that fewer foreign 
clergy settled in Scotland; and the interest of the 
native ^urchmen was linked with that of their 
country. Many dS the Scottish prelates, Lambyiv 
ton the primate particularly, declared for Brace, 
while he was yet under the ban of the church, al- 
though he afterwards again changed sides. 

19. 1 ffeel within mine aged breast 

A power that will not be repressed.— P. SOO. 
Bruce, like other heroes, observed omens, and 
one is recorded by tradition. After he had retreat- 
ed to one of the miserable places of shelter, in 
which be could venture to take some repose after 
his disasters, he lay stretched upon a handful of 
straw, and abandoned himself to his melancholy 
meditations. He liad now been defeated four times, 



another abore his head. Involuntarilj he beeanc 
interested in the pertinacity with which the inseet 
renewed his exertions, afbr failing six times^ and 
it occurred to him that he would decide his own 
course according to the success or fiulore of the 
snider. At the seventh effort the insect gained his 
object; and Bruce, in like manner, persevered and 
carried his own. Hence it has been held imlneky 
or unmteful, or both, in one of the name of Bruce 
to kill a spider. 

The arch-deacon of Aberdeen, instead of the 
abbot of this tale, introduces an Irish pjthonets, 
who not only predicted his good fiDrtnne as he left 
the island of Kachrin, but sent her two sons along 
with him, to ensure her own family a ahai« ioit 

" Then in short time men might them ace 

Shoot all their galleys to the sea. 

And bear to sea both oar and steer. 

And other things that mistir* wetew 

And as the king upon the sand 

His host come 

And when that sne him halsed i»H , 
And privy speech till him she mmi fT 

Andwud, ' *^- ••^^^* 

For of ye J 

Off your rartonn a great party. 

But our all speeialhr 

A wittering here I shall 

Ita. 



was thus pondering, was attracted by the exer- 
tions of a spider, who, in order to fix his web, 
endeavoured to swing himself firem one beam to 



men ready were, 
le ririkt till him thi 
lat sne him halsed 

. , Mech till him she] ,_ 

I Mid, « Take good keep till my saw, 
of ye pass I will ye show, ' 

your foxtonn a gnat party, 
our all speeialnr 
A wittering here I shall yoa ma. 
What end that your puxposs shul C 
For in this hmd is none trewly 
Wots things to eome so well as I. 
Ye pass now ftirth on your voyage. 
To arenge the harme, and the ovms. 
That Inglissmen has to yon done; 
But you wot not what knid ftrtone 
Ye mon drey in your warring. 
But WTt he well, without ly&gi 
That fVom ye now have takaTkniL 
None so mi«^ty, no so strenthle of bi^. 
Shall make you pass out of yonr muS 
Till all to you abandoned be. 
Within short time ye shall he idnm. 
And haye the land to your Ukeing, 
And overcome your foes all. 
But many anoyu thole ye shall 
or that vour purpose end have tanei 
But ye shall them outdrive ilkane. 
And, that ye trow this sekyrly. 
My two sons with you shall I 
Send to take part of your labour; 
For I wote well they shall not Ail 
To be regarded well at right, 
When ye are heyit to your nught.* " 

Barbour** Bruce^ Book ir, n. in. nili^ hv 
J. Pinkerton, LouIok^ItS ^ 

SO. A hunted wanderer on the wild.— p. SOQ. 
Hiis is not metaphoricaL The echoes of Scol« 
land did actually 

With the bloodhounds that hayed ibr he^S^ve Uag, 
A veiy curious and romantic tale is told by Bar- 
hour upon this subject, which may be abrideed as 
follows: ^ 

When Brace had anin got footing in Scotlml 
in the spring of 1306, he continued to be in m very 
weak and precarious condition, gaining, indeed, 
occasional advantages, but obligedto flr be&fe his 
enemies whenever they asaemUed in force. Dpon 
one oocanon, while he was lying with n — i ftH miw 
tr in the wUds of Cumnock, in Ayrshire, Ayiner 
de Valence, eari of Pembroke, with his inveterate 
foe John of Lorn, came against him aoddenlT with 
eight hundred highlandera, bendea a \trgt body 
of men at arma. lliey brought with them m^kaaaji' 
dog, or bloodhound, whicl^ some aay, liadbeea 
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onae • fiiTooriC#»i»hUie l^iuee himaelf, and there- 
iare wu least likely to loae the trace. 

Bniee, wlioae foree was under four hundred 
men, eontinued to make head against the cavalry, 
till the meB of Lorn had nearly cut off his retreat 
Peroeivine the danger of his situation, he acted 
as the oeleonUed and iU-requited Mina is said to 
have done in similar eireamstanocs. He divided 
his force into thi«e pans, appointed a place of 
rendezvous, and commanded tnem to retreat by 
different routes. But when John of Lorn arrived 
at the spot where they divided, he caused the hound 
to be put upon the trace, which immediately di- 
rected him to the pursuit of that party which Bruce 
headed. This, therefore, Lorn pursued with his 
whole force, |>aying no attention to the others. 
The king again subdivided his small body in 
three parts, and with the same result, for the pur- 
suers attached themselves exclusively* to that which 
be led in person. He then caused his followers to 
disperse, and retained onlv his foster-brother in 
his company. The sloogh-aog followed the trace, 
and, negleetiog the others, atUched hiroseli and 
bis attendants to piuwiit of the kine. Lorn became 
coovioced that his enemy was nearly in his power, 
and detached five of his most active attendants to 
follow him, and interrupt his flight They did so 
with all the agility of mountaineers. ** What aid 
wilt thou make.''* said Bruce to his single attend- 
ant, when he saw the five men gain ground on 
him. *« The best I can, ** replied his foster-brother. 
** Then,*' said Bnice, *< here I make my sUnd." 
The five pursuers came ud fast The kin^ took 
three to himself^ leaving tne other two to his fos- 
ter-brother. He slew tne first who encountered 
him; but observing bis foster-brother hard press- 
ed, he sprang to his assistance and despatched one 
of his assailants. Leaving him to deal with the 
survivor, he returned u^n the other two, both of 
whom he slew before his foster-brother had de- 
spatched his single antagonist When this hard 
eneoanter was over, with a courtesy, which in the 
whole work marks Brace's character, he thanked 
his foster-brother for his aid. ** It likes you to say 
so," answered his follower; "but you yourself 
slew fi»ur of the five.** " True," said the king, 
" but only because I had better oppoKonity than 
700. They were not apprehensive of^me when they 
saw me encounter three, so I had a moment's time 
to spring to thy aid, and to retura equally unex- 
peet€»dl7 upon m^ own opponents." 

In the meanwlule Lora's puty approached ra- 
pidly, and the king and his foster-brother be- 
took themselves to a neighbouring wood. Here 
they sat down, for Bruce was exhausted by fatigue, 
ontil the cry of the slough-hound came so near, 
that his foster-brother entreated Brace to provide 
fat his safety by retreating farther. " I have heard, " 
answered the king, " that whosoever will wade a 
bow-shot length down a ranning stream, shall 
Bsake the slough-hound lose scent. — ^Let us try the 
experiment) for were yon devilish hound silenced, 
I should care little for the rest" 

Lorn in the meanwhile advanced, and found the 
bodies of his slain vassals, over whom he made his 
nkottii, and threatened the roost deadly vengeance. 
Then be followed the hound to the side of the 
brook down which the king had waded a great way. 
Here the hound was at fisult, and John of Lorn, 
after long sttemptins in Vain to recover Brace's 
trace, n^nqnished the pursuit 

**Othert," aayi Barbour, <« affirm, that upon 



this occasion the king's life was saved by an ex- 
cellent archer who accompanied him, and who, 
perceiving they would be finally taken by means 
of the bloodhound, hid himseu in a thicket, and 
shot him with an arrow. In which way," adds the 
metrical biographer, ** this escape happened I am 
unoerUin, but at that brook the king escaped firom 
his pursuers. " 

*« When the chawn rallied weiv, 

And John of Lorn had met them there, 

Me told lir Aymer all die case. 

How that the kinr escaped was, 

And how that he his five mm slew. 

And syne to the wood him drew. 

When sir Aymer heard this, in haste. 

He sained hira for the wonder: 

And said, * He is greatly to prise. 

For I know none that bvinr is. 

That St mischief csm help him so; 

I trow he shoukl be hard to sbiy. 

And he were bodyn* evenly.' 

On this wise spake sir Avnery." 

aarb9ur»9 Bruee^ p. US. 
llie Enelish historians agree with Barbour as 
to the mode in which the Enelish pursued Braee 
and his followers, and the dextenty with which 
he evaded them. The following is the testimony 
of Harding, a great enemy to the Scottish nation: 
<« The king Edward with host bjm sought fhU sore. 
But ave he fled into woodes and strayte forest. 
And slew his men at suites and dangers those. 
And at marreys and miivs was aje fUU prest. 
Englishmen to kyll without any rest; 
In the roountaynes and cngges be slew ay where. 
And m the nyght his foes he frayed f\iU sore:. 

«' The king Edward with hones and houndcs liaa 

•ought. 
With men on fbte. through marris, mosse, and myre. 
Through wodes also, and mountains (wberthei fought,/ 
And euer the kyng Edward hight men great hyre, 
Hym for to take and by mygfat conquere; 
But thei mygfat him not gette by foree ne by train, 
He satte by the fyn when thei were in die rain." 

Harding^s Chrttiele, p. 303, 4. 

Peter Langtofl has also a passage conceraing the 

extremities to which king Robert was reduced, 

which he entitles 

De Roberto Brtu etfuga circum cireajlu 
And well I undentood that the king Robyn 
Has drunken of that blood tlie drink of Dan Waryn. 
Dan Waryn he les towns that he held, 
With he made a res, and miabcrying of schrld. 
Sithen into the forest he ged naked and wode, 
A Is a wild brast, eat of the grass that stood. 
Thus Dan Waryn in his book men read, 
God give the kinjr Robyn^ that all his kind so speed. 
Sir Robynet the Brus he durst none abide. 
That they made him restus, bath in moor and woo^ 

side, 
To while be made his train, and did unwhilc outrage. 

Peter LangtofV* ChronUU^ voL ii, p. 330u oeuvm London. 

1810. • 

VOTES TO curro m. 

1. For, glad of each pretext for spoU, 

A pirate sworn was Coimao O^— P. S6X. 

A sort of persons common in the isles, as maj 
be easily believed, until the introduction of civil 
polity. Witness the dean of the Isles' account of 
Ilooay. ** At the north end of Raarsay, be hidf 
myle of sae frae it, layes ane ile oallit Ronav, mair 
then a myle in lenethe, full of wood and heddir, 
with ane bavin for heiland galleys in the roiddis cf 
it, and the same havein is guid for fostering of 
thieves, rugguairs, and revairs, till a nail, upon the 
peilliog and spulzeing of poor pepil. This iue per- 
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IriM to H'GUlTcliallia ol Baanitj bf isne, and to 
like biibope of the ile« be beRtMe.'*-8im DesAU 
If ono't Daeripa^ of tU Wadem UUmdt •/ 
Seotltmd, EdMnar^^ 1805, p. «L 

a. •* aim! dear ywMh, <ke vBharar tbB^" 
Am ««ic4 the Braee, «« ■wcVarihe criM^ 

X*«B I-*'be PMM4; fbr FalUik** «ws 
VpoB Ua oMUCMMs M«l aniMi^— P. Sftk 

I bai« followed the Yulgar and iu Mw i i ii t i tmdU 
tioo, that Braee fought apuntl Walhwe. and the 
arrajr of SeotlMid, at the btal battle of Falkark. 
The M017, whieh teemi to hate no better anthori* 
tj than that of Blind Harry, bean, that hannanade 
noeh •laagbler daring the engagement, ne lat 
down to dine with the eonnoeron without wadi- 
ing the filthj witneu from nis bands. 

** FaMJBT te WW. and bad been ui neat need, 
Bloodifed were all hit wrapons and bw weed; 
Soatbrm lonb Morned him in tena* rmU, 
And Mid, Heboid yw Seoc eatt bit own bbed. 
• IVn mcd be lore, fi>r icawn bad he known. 
That bloud and land alihe iboald be hi* own; 
With thrm he long was, err be got away. 
But eoouair Beoct, he Ibaght not from that day.** 

The aeeoant given by moit of our hiitoriana, of 
the eonvenation between Braee and Wallace over 
the Carron river, ia equally apocrypbaL 

There ia full evidence that Brace was not at that 
time on the English aide, nor present at the battle 
of Falkirk; nav. that he aeted aa a guardian of Scot- 
land, along with John Comyn, in the name of Ba- 
liol, and in oppoaition to the En^^iah. He waa the 
grandaon of the competitor, with whom be haa 
been sometimes confounded Lord Hailes has well 
described, and in some degree apologized for, the 
eariler part of his life. 

«< His grandfather, the competitor, had patiently 
acquiesced in the award of Edward. His fother, 
yielding to the times, had served under the En- 
glish banners. But youne Bruce had more ambi- 
Uon and a more resUess spirit In his eariier years 
he aeted upon no regular plan. By turas the par- 
tisan of Eaward, and the viemrent of Baliol, he 
teems to have forgotten or stilfed his pretensions 
to the crown. But bis character developed itself 
hy degrees, and in maturer age became firm and 
eonsistent"— .iwiofr ofScoUand, p. 890, quarto, 
libudon, 1776. 

9. Theie are the mvage wilds that lie 

North of Strathnaidiil and Dvntkye^—P. iM. 

The extraordinary piece of scenery which I have 
here attempted to describe is, 1 think, unparallel- 
ed in any jmrt of Scotland, at least in any which I 
have happened to visit. It lies just upon the fron- 
tier of toe laird of Mac-Leod's country, which is 
thereabouu divided from the estate 01 Mr. Mac- 
AUister of Strathaird, called Strathnardill by the 
dean of the Isles. The following account of it is 
extracted from a journal kept during a tour through 
the Scottish islands:^ 

«< The western coast of Sybe is highly romantic, 
and at the lame time dispUys a richness of vege- 
tation in the lower grounds to which we have hith- 
erto been strangers. We passed three salt-water 
lochs, or deep embayments, called Loch Bracadale, 
Loch Einort. and Loch — — , and about U o'clock 
opened Loch Slavig. We were now, under the 
western termination of the high ridge of moQntains 
•ailed Guillen, or Quillin, or Cooun, whose wea- 
ther-beaten and serrated peaks we had admired at 
a disCanca from Dunvegan. Thej aiuik here upon 



the sea, bat with the same bold and pereaaptmv 
aspect which their distant appearance indiented. 
They appeared to consist of preeipitoos sfaeeU oC 
naked RMBk, down which the torrents werr leaping 
b« a hundred lines of foam. The tops of the ridge, 
apparently inaccessible to hnssan foot, were reac 
and split into the moat tremendoMpinnadea. T<h 
watds the base of these bare and precapitons enga^ 
the ground, enriched by the soil washed down froBB 
them. Is comp ar ativetr ^-ervlant and prodoetive. 
Where we passed within the small isle of Soa, we 
entered Loch Slavig, under the shoulder of one 
of these grisly mountains, and ohserfcd that the 
opposite side of the loch was ofa milder character, 
the mountains being softened down into steep 
green dediritiea. From the bottom of the bay ad- 
vanced ahead-land of high rocks, which divided its 
I r ecesses , from each of which a 
Here it bad been intfanated to na 



we would find some romantic scenery; but we were 
e should 



uncertain up which inlet we 
search of it We chose, against our better jnd^ 
ment, the southeriy dip of the bay, where we saw 
a bouse wbidi might anord us iidbrmation. We 
found, upon inquiry, that there is a lake adjoining 
to each branch of the bay; and walked a couple ot 
miles to see that near the form-bouse, merely be- 
catise the honest higfalander seemed Jealous of the 
honour of his own loch, though we were speedily 
•onvineed it was not that which we were reeom- 
mended to examine. It bad no particular merit 
excepting from its neighbourhood to a very high 
cliff, or precipitous mountain, otherwise the sheet 
of water had nothing differing from any ordinary 
low-country lake. We returaed and re-embarked 
in our boat, for our guide shook his head at our 
proposal to climb over the peninsula, or rocky 
beacWland which dirided the two lakes. Inrowii^ 
round the bead-land we were surprised at the in- 
finite number of sea-fowl, then busy apparently 
with a shoal of fish. 

« Arrived at the depth of the bay, we found 
that the discharge from this second lake forms a 
sort of water-folK or rather a rapid stream, which 
rashes down to the sea with groa fuiy and preci- 
pitation. Round this place were assembled bun* 
dreds of troote and salmon, slrugglinr to get up 
into the fresh water: with a net we mignt have had 
twenty salmon at a haul; and a sailor, with no beU 
ter hook than a crooked pin, caught a dish of trouta 
duringour absence. Advancing up this huddling and 
riotous brook, we found ourselves in a most extra- 
ordinary scene; we lost sicht of the sea almost im- 
mediately after we had climbed over a low ridge 
of crags, and were surrounded by mountains of 



rock, of the boldest and most precipitous 
character. The nonnd on which we walked waa 
the margin of a lake, which seems to have aoa- 
tained tne constant ravage of torrento from theae 
rade neighbours. The shores consisted ofhoge strata 
of naked granite, here and there intermixed with 
bogs, and heaps of gravel and sand piled in the 
empty water-courses. Vegetation there waa little 
or none; and the mountains rose so perpendicn- 
lariy from the water edge, that Borrodale, or 
even Glencoe, is a jest to them. We proceeded a 



mile and a half op this deep, dark, and solitary 
lake, which was about two miles long, half a mile 
broad, and is, as we learned, of extreme deptik 
The murky vapours which enveloped the moun- 
tain ridges obliged us by assuming a thwisand 
varied ahapei, eluaiging their dnpeiy into all sort 
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«rCMOi, and aometimet clearing off all together. 
b ia ttue, the miat made na paj the penalty by 
aome heafy a&d dowDright shovera, from the fre- 
aoenejr ef which, a highland boT, whom we broaght 
BtND the farm, told ua the lake waa popularly 
ealled the Watep-kettle. The propet name is Loeh 
Corriakio, from the deep emie, or hollow, in 
the monntaina of Coillen, whieh afforda the baain 
lor tbia wonderful sheet of water. It ia aa exqui- 
aite a aa^age aeene aa T/ieh Katrine ia a leene of 
romantie beauty. After having penetrated lo fiir 
aa distioetly to obaene the termination of the lake, 
onder an immenae preeipiee, which ariaea abrupt^ 
ly fjrom the water, we returned, and ofien aioopeil 
to admire the raTagea which storma moat haTe 
made in theae reeeatea, where all hnman witneaaea 
were driven tophwesof more shelter and Meo- 
ri^. Stooea, or rather larse maaaea and frapmenta 
of roeka, of a eompoaite kind, perfeetly different 
from the atrata of the lake, were aeattered upon 
the hare roeky beaeh, in the atrangeat and moat 
preeariooa ntuations, aa if abandoned by the tor- 
reata which had borne them down from above. 
Some lay looae and tottering upon the ledges of 
the natural roek, with lo little security, that the 
alightort push moved them, thoueh their weight 
might exceed nuuiv tons. These detached rocks, 
or stones, were chiefly what ia called plum-pud- 
ding atonea. The bare rocka, which .formed the 
of the lakea, were a apecies of granite. 

le lake seemed quite path- 

aa a huge mountain, one of 



The oppoaate side of the lake seemed quite path- 
less and inaecesaible, aa a huge mountain, one of 
the detached ridges of the CniUeo Uills, sinks in 



a profound and perpendicular precipice down to 
the water. On the lefkphand aide, which we tra- 
versed, rose a higher and equally inacoeaaible 
mountain, the top of which stronglv resembled 
the shivered crater of an exhausted volcano. I 
never saw a apot in whieh there waa leas appear- 
ance of vegetation of any kind.. The eye rested on 
nothing b«t barren and naked craga, and the rocks, 
on whMh we walked by the side of the loch, were 
aa bare aa the pavementa of Cheap-side. There 
are one or two small islets in the loch, which 
seem to bear juniper or some such low bushy 
shrub. Upon the whole, though I have seen ma- 
ny Henes of more extensive desolation, I never 
witneased anj in which it preased more deeply 
upon the eye and the heart than at Loch Corriskin$ 
at the same time that iu grandeur elevated and 
redeemed it from the wild and dreary character 
of utter barrenneaa.*' 

4. Mte were they all of evil mien, 

Down-looked, nnwiilins to be teoi.— P. MS. 
The story of Bruce's meetine the banditti is 
copied with such alterations as the fictitious nar- 
mUve rendered necessary, from a atrikine incident 
ia the monarches history, told by Baroour, and 
which I will give in the words of the hero's bio- 
grapher, only modernizing the orthoeraphy. It is 
the aequel to the adventure of the Mood-hound, 
iMrratf*4l in Note 90, upon Canto IL It will be 
remembered that the narrative broke off, leaving 
the Bruce escaped from his pursuers, but won 
oat with fatigue, and having no other attendant but 
his foater-brother. 

u And the good king held Ibrdi hit wsy, 

Bee^xt ham and hi* man, while they 

pMsed oat through the Ibrett were; 

Syne in the moor they entered there. 

It waa bodt high, and hmc. and 

Aad or thay hairit paMdThad, 



They acw on side three men eooung^ 
Like to Hght men, and wavering. 
Swordi they had, and axes also; 
And one of them, upon his halt* 



, upon L 

A mekill boonden weather bore. 

They meet the king, and habedt hhn 1iMi% 

And the king them their haulnnr vanldd 

And adied wlMHher they wouM/ 

Th«7 aaid, Robert thif Bmee they aooahti 

For mctrt with him gilTthat they mig:ht. 

Their doelling with him woukl thev ma*.4 

The kinr Mid, « Oiff that 7e will fee, 

Hold Ainh your way with me. 

And I shall make you sooo him se.^— 

They nerecivcd, by his speakinr. 

That fie was the selfsame Robert king. 

And changed eountenanee, and lase;| 

And held nought in the fint smte. 

For they wens Ibes to the king, 

And thought to come into skulking; 

And dweff with him. while that tlwy saw 

Their point, and bring him thereof daw.f 

They granted till his speech Ibrthy,** 

But the king, that was witty, 

Pereeivi'd well, by their havmg. 

That diey loved him nothing. 

And said, * FellowL you must all t 

Farther acquaint ull that we be. 



llhree^ 
r acquaint till that we bc^ 
All be your selven fiirth go. 
And on the same wish we two 
Shall IbUow behind, weU near.*- 
quoth the>-, 'Sir, it is no mistarft 
To trow in us any ilL'— 
«Noae do V ««<i be; <but I wiU 
That ye go forth thus, while w 
Better with other knowen be.^— 
• We rrant,* they saM, 'since ye will bo,»- 
And forth upon their gate nn go. 
Thus went th^ till the night was near. 
And then the foremost eoming wore 
Till a waste hwband-houaeUt and _, 
They slew the wether that they bcnr. 
And struck fire to roast their meat; 
And asked the king if he would ea^ 
And rest him till the meat was di|At. 
The king, that hungry was, I Ught, 
Assentra to their speech in nv, 
Bat he said he would anerly}) 
At a fire, and they all three 
On no wise with them together baw 
In the end of the house they should ma* 
Amrther fire; and they did sua. 
They drew them in the house end. 
And half the wether till them send. 
And they roasted in haste their meat. 
And fbU right fl«shly for to eat, 
For the king well long Ibsted had; 
And had rignt much teavel made; 
Therefore he eat Ibll egrely. 
And when he had eaten hastily, 
He had to sleep so mekil will. 
That he might set no let therelilL 
For when tbe wames|| filled are^ 
Men worthysif heavy evermore; 
And to sleep draws heavyness. 
The king, that all feMiavelled*** waa; 
Saw that him worthyt sleep need was; 
Till his fostyr4>rother he says, 
*May I trust in thee, me to awakc^ 
Till I a little sleeping take?'— 
« Ta, sir,' he said,^tin I may dvNu*ttt- 
The king then winked a little way. 
And steeped not fbll entirely 
Bat glanced up oft suddenly, 
For he had drrad of these tnree OMn, 
That at the other fire were then. 
That they his foes were he wvst: 
Therefore he steeped, as fowl! on twiat.tlt 
The king steeped but a Uttte than. 
When sic sleep M\ on his man. 
That he might not hold up his eyc^ 
But foil in sleep and routed high. 



•Neck. tSahited. ' 1 Returned their lalas 

< Make. I Gesture or manner. 

IKillhim. ••Therefore, ft Thcro is no naad. 
> Husbandman's bouse, cottage. Jf Alone, 
sa. ^••Fatigued. • 
iU Bird on bough. 
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Now is the Idn^ in grnt perille 
For tfleep he to a UtUe while. 
He vhallbe dead, forotttai dreid, 
For the three trtiton took good heed. 
That he on sle^ wai, and hit man: 
In Aall eitoat hatte thejr raise up than, 
And drew their swonU haMilf : 
And went towards the Idnf in hy. 



When that ther saw him BKep siiik 

Inr diouffht ther would him 

^ «pinrhii ., 

And saw ooming th($ V elher three. 



And sleeping 1 
ekinrnpol 
I saw nis man sh«] 



Thel 



„ they would 

»linked hastily, 



slay* 



by. 



C^ttiekly on foot got he| 
And drew his sword out, and them mat: 
And as he went, his foot he set 
Upon his man well heavily. 
He wakened and rose dizzily, 
For the sleep mastered him so, 
That or he got up ane of tho 
efbrtr • --•^-•'-- 



That eame for to slay the king. 

Gave Mm a stroke in his rising, 

So that he might help him no more. 

The king so straitly stad* was there, 

That he was never yet so stad. 

Nor were the armingt that he had. 

He had been dead, foioaten mtir. 

But not forthyt on such manner 

He helped him, in that bargain.^ 

That the three traitors he has slain. 

Through God*s grace, and hu manhood* 

His fostyr-brother there was dead. 
' Then was he wondre will off wayne 

When he saw him left akme. 

His fostyivbrother hunented he, 

And waryetf all the t* other three; 

And syne his war took him alone. 

And ruiit towanls his urst** is gone.* 

The Bruce, Book Tii, line 105. 

5. And mermaid*! akbaater grot, 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 
Deep in Strathaird's enchanted eelU— P. Mi. 
ImHffi nation can hardly oonoeiye an/ thing more 
beautiful than the extraordinary grottp diseovered 
not many Tears rince upon the estate of Alezan- 

" " [. of Strathaird. Ithasrii 



der Mae-Allister, esq. 

been much and deservedly eelebmted, tnd a full 
account of its beauties has been published by Dr. 
Mac-Leav of Obao. The general impression may 
perhaps be gathered from the fiillowin^ extract 
from a jooraal already quoted, whieh, written un- 
der the feelings of the moment, is likdv to be 
more aeoarate than any attempt to recolleot the 
impressions then received. 

^ The first entranee to this celebrated csTe is 
nde and nnpromising; but the light of the torches, 
with which we were provided, was soon reflected 
from the vooif floor, and walls, which seem as if 
they were sheeted with marble, psoilj smooth, 
partly rough with frort-woilc and rustic ornaments, 
and partly seeming to be wrought into statuaiy. 
fhe floor forms a steep and difficult ascent, and 
mi^ht be fancifully compared to a sheet of water, 
which, while it rushed whitening and foamine 
down a declivity, liad been suddenhr arrested and 
consolidated by the spcU of an enchanter. Upon 
attaining the summit of this ascent, the cave opens 
into a splendid gallery, adorned with the most 
dazzling eiystallizatioos, and finally descends with 
rapidity to the brink of a pool, of the most limpid 
water, aboat four or five yards broad. There opens 
beyond this pool c portal arch, formeil b^ two co- 
lumns of white spar, with beautiful chasing upon 
the sides, which promises a continuation of the 
cave. One of our sailors swam across, for there is 



no other mode of passing, aad informed ua (as !■• 
deed we partly saw bv the light he carrieu) thst 
the enchantment of Mae- AUister's cave temunates 
with this porul, a little beyond which there was 
only a rude cavern, speedily choked with stones 
and earth. But the pool, on the brink of whidi 
we stood, surrounded by the most 6aicifhi mould- 
ing^ in a substance resembling white marble, and 
distinguished by the depth and purity of its waters, 
might have been the bathing grotto of a naiad. 
The groups of combined ficures projecting, or 
embossed, by which the pool is sarrounded, are 
exquisilely elcsant and/ancifol. A statuaiy might 
catch beautifiil nints from the singular and ronsaii- 
tic disposition of these stalactites. There ia aearoe 
a form, or group, on which active fancT may not 
trace figures or grotesque ornaments, which hase 
been gradually moulded in this cavern b^ the drop* 
^in| oifthe calcareous water hardening Into petav- 
otions. Many of those fine eroups have been in* 
Jored by the senseless rage of ap|ut)|iriatioB of re- 
cent tourists; and the grotto has lost (I am nilan&*' 
ed,) through the smoke of torches, something of 
that vivid silver tint which was originally tme of 
its chief distinctions. Bot enough of beauty re- 
mains to compensate fi>r all that may be loaL**— 
Mr. Mao-AlUster of Strstiiaird has, with great 
propriety, built up the exterior entrance to this 
cave, in oirder that alrangers maj enter pr e p eilj 
attended by a guide, to prevent any repetitlin d 
the wanton and sdfish injniy which Ihts ■*T£Hri 
scene has already sustained. 

ITOTSa TO CAirto tv. 
1. « Tet to no seme of seUsh wrangi, 
Bear witMm with am, heaven, hefaMS 
sr Sdwaid*s UoJ^P. A. 



The 

raoter 
ments, 



My joy o'er Sdw 



Ue 



* So securely situated. 

tHad it not been for the armour he wwe. 

I Nerertheless. 6 Fray or dispute. 

I Much afflicted. f Cursed. 

** The plaee of rendesTous appointed for liis vidiem 



seldom mentions a fiiUen enemy urithout praiauig 
such good qualities as he might possess. 1 wiU 
only take one instance. Shortly after Bmee landed 
in Garrick, in ISOfl, sir Ingram Bell, the Eogltsh 
ffovemor of Ayr, engasped a wealthy yeoman, who 
had hitherto been a follower of Brace, to under- 
take the task of assassinating him. The king leva* 
ed this treachery, as he is said to have done other 
secrets of the enemy, by means of a female with 
whom he had an intrigue. Shortly after he was 
possessed of this infiormation. Brace, resorting to 
a small thicket at a disUnce from his men, with 
only a sinrie page to attend him, met the traitor, 
accompanied by two of his sons. They n>proached 
him with their wonted familiarity, but Bruce, tak- 
ing his page's bow and arrow, commanded them 
to keep at a distance. As they still pressed for- 
ward with professions of zeal for his person and 
service, he, after a second waning, shot the fttber 
with the arrow; and being asaaolted successively 
by the two sons, despatdied first one, who was 
armed with an axe, then as the other chamd him 
with a spear, avoided the thrast, strack the head 
from the spear, and cleft the skull of the i 
with a blow of his two-handed swonL 



« He rushed down of blood all red. 
And when the king saw they were 
All three Ivmg, he wiped his brand. 
*'*■'*■"' -^ ^ unning. 



With that his boy came fost 
And said, * Our lord might ' 
That granteth you 



•lianded. 
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To iUI the iBiony nd tlw prides 
H^ikme in to little tide.'— 



llie kinr nid, * So oar lord 

Ef kaid been worthy 
Rttd tkey not been fiU of ticoion: 



Theyl 



•ee, 
all three, 



But that made their oonAiaion.* 

Barbour** Jrver, Book ▼, p. 1<S. 



WM hii on 8olway*f 

^joneeelenchedhujMlaiedhaniL 

That pointed yet to Scotland's land".— P. S60. 

To eaUblish his donunion in Sootland had been 
n ftrourite object of Bd vwd't ambition, and no- 
thing eoold exeeed the pertinacity with which he 
Borsoed it, unless his inveterate resentment against . 
ttie inaiirf^nta, who so freqoently broke the En- 
gliah yoke when he deemed it most firmly rerited. 
After the battles of Falkirk and Methven, and the 
dreadful examples which he had made of Wallace 
and other champions of national independence, he 
prohably concluded every chance of insurrection 
was completely annihilated. Thii was in 1306, 
when Bruce, as we have seen, was utterly expell- 
ed from SeotUnd: yet, in the conclusion or the 
suae year, Bruce was again in arms and formida- 
ble; aad in 1307, Edwaid, though exhausted by a 
long and waatins malady, put himself at the head 
of tJie army dettmed to destroy him utterly. This 
was, perhapa, partly in consequence of a vow which 
he had taken upon him, with all the pomp of chi- 



vahy, upon the day in which he dubbed his son a 
faiigfat, for which see a subsequent note. But even 
his spirit of vengeance was unable to restore his 
exhausted strength. He reached fiuigb-upon- 
Sanda, a petty village of Cumberland, on the shores 
of the Sol WOT Firth, and there, 6th July, 1307, ex- 
pired, in nfftl of the det e st ed and deviled country 
of Scotland. Hit dying injunctions to his son re- 
quired him to continue theScotdsh war, and never 
to reeal GavesUm. Edward II disobeyed both 
cbargea. Yet more to mark his animoti^, the dy- 
ing monarch ordered his bones to be canned with 
the invading army. Froissart, who probably had 
the anthoci^ of ey»'witneaaes, has given us the 
foUotring aecount of this remsorkable charge: 

" In the said forest, the old king Robert of Scot- 
Ind dyd kepe hymselfe, whan kyng Edward the 
Fvrst eonquored nygh aU Scotland; Tor he was so 
often aliased, that none durst loge him in castell, 
nor fortresae, for feare of the sayd kyng. 

*' And ever whan the king was returned into In- 
gbnd, than he woidd gather together agayn his 
people, and conquere townes, castells, and for- 
treasea, inste to Berwick, some by battle and some 
jiT fidr speech and love: and when the said king , 
Edward heard thereof, than would he assemble his j 
power, and wyn the realme of Scotland a(|ain; thus 
the chance went between these two forsaid kings. 
It was shewed me, how that this king Robert wan 
and loflt his realme v times. So this continued till 
the said king Edward died at Berwick: and when 
he saw that he should die, he called before hira 
his eldest son, who was king after him, and there, 
before all the barones, he caused him to swear, 
that as soon as he were dead, that he should Uke 
his body, and boyle it in a cauldron, till the flesh 
departed clean from the bones, and then to bury 
the flesh, and keep still the bones; and that as of- 
ten as the ScotU should rebell against him, he 
should assemble the people against them, and cary 
with him the bones of his ftther; for he believed 
verilv, that if they had his bones with them, that 
the atom should never attain any victory a^nst 
'" The which thing was not aocomphshed. 



for when the king died, his son carried him to 
London.*'^ BBKnaa'FxoisaABT'a Chronicle, Lon- 
don, 1812, pp. 39, 40. 

Edward's commands were not obeyed, for ha 
waa interred in Westminster Abbey, with the ap- 
propriate inscription:— **EDWABi)nB pRimTS, Sco- 
TORux Mallkus, hic K8T. Pactcii Sketa. »' Yet 
sonie steps seem to have been taken towards ren- 
dering bis body capable of occasional transporta- 
tion, for it was exquisitely embalmed, as was as- 
certained when his tomb was opened some years 
ago. Edward II judged wisely in not carrying the 
dead body of his father into Scotland, since he 
would not obey his living counsels. 



Scotland, and obtained some successes of conse- 
quence, before the death of Edward 1. 

3. — — Canna*0 tower, that, steep and gray, 
Like fideon-ne*t o*erhangf the bay^P. 367. 

The little island of Canna, or Cannay, adjoins 
to those of Rum and Muick, with which it fiorma 
one parish. In a pretty bay opening towards the 
east, there is a lofty and slender rock detached 
from the shore. Upon the summit are the ruins of 
a very small tower, scarcely accessible by a steep 
and precipitous path. Heiv it is said one of the 
kings, or lords of the Isles, confined a beautiful 
lady, of whom he was jealous. The ruins are of 
course haunted by her restless spirit, and many 
romantic stories are told by the aged people of tlie 
island concerning her fate m life, and her apf 



4. And Ronin's moantaini dark have sett 
Their hnntett to the shore.— P. ,907. 

Ronin fpopulariy called Rum, a name which a 
poet may DC pardoned for avoiding if possible) ia 
a very rough and mountainous island, adjacent to 
those of £igg and Cannay. ' There is almost no 
arable ground upon it, so that, except in the plenty 
of the deer, which of course are now neariy extir- 
pated, it still deserves the description bestowed 
by the arohdean of the Isles. 

** Ronin, sixteen myle north-wast finom the ile of 
Coll, lyes ane ile callit Ronin Ile, of sixteen myle 
long, and six in bredthe in the narrowest, ane fo- 
rest of heigh mountains, and abundance of little 
deire in it, quhilk deir will never be slane doune* 
with, but the principal saittis man be in the height 
of the hiU, because the deir will be callit upwart ay 
be the tainehell, or without tynchel they will pass 
upwart perforce. In this ile will be gotten about 
Britane als many wild nests upon the plane mure 
as men pleasis to gadder, and yet by resson the 
fowls hes few to start them except deir. This ile 
lyes from the west to the eist in lenth, and per- 
tains to M*Kenabrer of Cella. Many Solan geeaa 
are in this ide. "— w«(Wtro> Detaiption of the WeaP- 
em Jtlet, p. 18. 

5. On Seooi^Eigg next a warning U^ht 

SummoAed her warrion to the firht; 

A numeroQ* race, ere ftem Maewod 

O'er their bleak •imref in vengeance strode— P. 267. 
These, and the following lines of the stanza, re- 
fer to a dreadful tale ol feudal vengeance, of which 
unfortunately there are i«lics that still attest the 
truth. Scoor-Ein is a hi|^ peak in the centre of 
the small isle oflSigg, or En. It is well known 
to mineralogists, as affording many 'interesting 
specimens, and to others whom diaiMa or curios 
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it[r may lead to the island, for the aitonUbin^ view 
oi the mainland and neighbouring ides, which it 
eommands. I will again avail myself of the jour- 
nal 1 haye quoted. 

** QlSth Auguat, 1814. — At seven this morning 
ve were in the sound wliich divides the Isle of 
Rum from that of Egg. The latter, althourh hillv 
and rooky, and traversed by a remarliably high 
and barren ridge, called Seoor-Eigg, has, in point 
of soil, a much more premising appearance. Sooth- 
ward of botli lies the Isle of Muieh, or Muck, a 
low and fertile island, and though the least, yet 
probably the most valuable of the three. We man- 
ned the boat, and rowed along the shore of Egg 
in quest of a cavern, which had been the memor- 
able scene of a horrid feudal vengeance. We had 
rounded more than half the island, admiring the 
entrance of many a bold natural cave, whidi its 
rocks exhibited, without finding that which we 
sought, until we procured aguide. Nor, indeed, was 
it surprising that it should have escaped th^ 
aearch of straneers, as there are no outward indi- 
cations more than might distinguish the entrance 
of a fox-earth. This noted cave has a vety narrow 
opening, through which one can hardlv creep on 
his knees and hands. It rises steen and lofty with- 
in, and runs into the bowels of tne rock to the 
depth of 255 measured feet; the height at the en- 
trance may be about three feet, but rises within 
to eighteen or twenty, and the breadth may vary 
in the same proportion. The rude and stony bot- 
tom of this cave is strewed with the bones ot men, 
▼omen, and children, the sad rcliques of the an- 
eient inhabitants of the island, two hundred in 
number, who were slain on the following occasion; 
The Mac-Donalds of the Isle of Egg, a people 
dependant on Clan-Ronald, had done some injury 
to the laird of Mac-Leod. The tradition of the 
isle says, that it was by a personal attack on the 
ehieftain. in which his bacL was broken. But that 
of the other isles bears, more probabW, that the 
' was offered to two or three of the Mac- 



injurf y 
Leods, 



ds, who, landing upon Egg, and usin^ some 
freeilom with the Toune women, were seized by 
the islanders, and bound hand and fiDot,and turned 
•drift in a boat, which the winds and waves safely 
eonducted to Skye. To avenge the offence given, 
Mac-Leod sailed with such a body of men, as ren- 
dered resistance hopeless. The natives, fearing 
his venKeanee, concealed themselves in this cavern, 
and, after a strict search, the Mac-Leods went on 
board their galleys after doing what mischief they 
•ould, concluding the inhabitants had left the isle, 
and betaken themselves to the Lon^ Island, or some 
of Clan-Ronald's other possessions. But next 
morning they espied from the vessels a man upon 
the island, and immediately landing; again, tney 
traced his retreat bj the marks of his footsteps, a 
light snow being unhapnily on the ground. Mac- 
Leod then surrounded the cavern, summoned the 
aobterranean garrison, and demanded that the in- 
dividuals who nad offended him should be deliver^ 
ed up to him. This was i>eremptorily refused. 
The chieftain then caused his people to di veil the 
course of a rill of water, which, falling over the 
entrance of tlie cave, would liave prevented his 
purposed vengeance. He then kindled at the en- 
trance of the cavern a huge fire, composed of turf 
and fern, and maintained it with unrelenting as- 
aiduity, until all within were destroyed by suffo- 
cation. The date of this dreadful deed must have 
<ben recent, if onn may judge from the fi«sh ap- 



pearance of those reliqnea. I brought off, In i 
of the prejudice of our sailors, a skull finom an 
the numerous specimens of mortality which the 
cavern afforded. Before re-embarking we visited 
another cave, opening to the sea, but of a diame- 
ter entirely different, beine a large open vault aa 
high as that of a cathedral, and running back a 
^reat way into the rook at the same hei^t. The 
heieht and width of the opening gives ample light 
to the whole. Here, after 1745, when the caihMie 
priests were scarcely tolerated, the priest of Eigg 
used to perform the Roman catholic serviee, most 
of the islanders being of that persuasion. A huge 
ledge of rocks, rising about half way up one aide 
of tne vault, served tor altar and pulpit; and the 
appearance of a priest and highland oonpnegatlon 
in such an eitraordinarr place of worship, might 
have engaged the pencil of Salvator." 

fl. — — tbe gnmji oTislett ray 

That guArd fSuaed Staib roand.— P. S0r. 
It would be unpardonable to detain the render 
upon a wonder so often described, and yet ao in- 
capable of being understood by description. Tbia 
palace of Neptune is even grander upon a aecood 
than the first view — the stupendous columns wbick 
form the sides of the cave, the depth and strength 
of the tide which rolls its deep and heavy awell 
up to the extremity of the vault— the variety of 
tints formed by white, crimson, and yellow stn- 
lactites, or petrifiictions, which occupy the vacan- 
cies between the base of the broken pillara that 
form the roof, and intersect them with a rich, ca- 
rious, and variegated chasing, occupving eaeh in- 
terstice — ^the corresponding variety Below vater, 
where the ocean rolls over a dark-red or violet- 
coloured rock, from which, as from a baae, the 
basaltic .columns arise — the tremendous noiae of 
the swelling tide, mingling with the deep-toned 
echoes of the vault, — are circumstances elsewhere 
unparalleled. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the varied 
appearance of the little archipelago of islets, of 
which Staffa is the most remarkable. This group, 
called in Gaelic, Treshamish, affords a thousand 
varied views to the voya^, ns they appear in dil^ 
ferent positions with reference to his course. The 
variety of their shape contributes mueh to *t]ie 
beauty of these effecU. 

7. SoenesiongbyhimwlioBfaigsnoinore!— P. S6t. 

The ballad, entitied ** Macphail of Colonsay, 
and the Mermaid of Corrievrekin,*' was comnosed 
by John Leydeo, from a tradition which he found 
wliile making a tour through the Hebrides about 
1801, soon before his fatu departure for India, 
where, after having made farther progreaa in orien- 
tal literature than any man of letters who had em- 
braced these studies, he died a maitjrr to his seal 
for knowledge, in the island of Java, immediately 
after the 4anding of our forces near Batnvia, in 
September, 1811. 

8. Up Taibat^a wettera lake thejr boie. 

Then dragged their bark the ifthmns o*ltr.~P. 96«. 

The peninsula of Cantire is joined to Sooth 
Knapdale by a very narrow isthmus, fonned by 
the western and eastern loch of Tarbat Theae 
two salt-water lakes, or bays, encroach so finr upon 
the land, and the extremities come so near to Moh 
other, that there is not above a mile of land to di- 
vide them. 

** It is not long,'* says ^Pennant, ** ainee Toaada 
of nine or ten tons wera drawn by horKa out ot' 
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the wett loeh into that of the eait, to avoid the 
dancen c^ the MuU of Cantyre, so dreaded and 
10 Bttle known was the navigation round that pro- 
moatofy. It is the opinion ot manv, that these lit* 
Ue isthmuses, so frequeatlv styled Tarbat in North 
Britaki, took their name from the above eireum- 
stanee; Tarruing, signifying to draw, and Bata, a 
boat, litis too might be ealled, by way of pre- 
emineoee, the Tarbat, from a very singular eir- 
enmsunee related by Torfieus. When Magnus, 
the bare-footed Icing of Norway, obtained from 
Donald-Bane of ScoUand the cession of the west- 
cm isles, or all those places that could be sur- 
rounded in a boat, he added to them the peninsula 
of Cantvre by this fraud: he placed himself in the 
atem or a boat, held the rudder, was drawn over 
this narrow track, and by this species of navigation 
wrested the country from his brother monarch." 

PxHVJjrr*8 ScoUand^ London, 1790, p. 190. 

Bat that Bruce also made tliis passage, although 
M a period two or three years later than in the 
poem, appears firom the evidence of Barbour, who 
mentions also the effect pro<luced upon the minds 
flfthehighlanders, from the prophecies current 
MBongat them>- 

«* Bat to king Robert win we cang, 
that we luiTe left luupoken or laj^g. 
Wben he had eonroTed to the tea 
Hia brother Edward, and hit menyk^ 
And other men of great noblay. 
To Tarbat they held their way. 
In galleyi orduned for their fare, 
Bnt them worth* dnw their •hips there, 
And a mile was betwixt the leai. 
And that waa lompyntt aU with trera. 
The Idnr his ships there gert| draw; 
And Ibr the wind couth$ stondy bbw 
Upon their baek, at they would ga, 
He gert men rops and masts ta. 
And set them iu the ships high* 
And sails to the tops tye: 
And gert men gang thereby drawing. 
The wind them helped that was blowing. 
So that, in little space, 
Their fleet all orer drawn was. 
And when they that in the isles were, 
Hcaid tell la>w the king had there, 
Oan| his ships with sails go 
Out over betwixt Taibat two. 
They were abaysitl so utterly, 
' For they wist, through old propheey. 
That he that should gar** ships so 
Betwixt die seas with sails go. 
Should win the isles so till hand. 
That none with strength should him withstand* 
Theivfore they eome all to the king. 
•Was none withstood his bidding, 
Owtakyntt Johne of Lome alane. 
Bnt well soon after was he u*n; 
And present right to the king. 
And tfiey there were of his Ittding. 
That till the king had broken fhy,tt 
Were all dead and destroyed away.** 
Jiar6«MrV Bmee, toL in. Book zv, pp. 14, 15. 



9. The sun, ere yet he sui 

Ben-gfaml, *« the Mountain of the Whid,** 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind. 
And bade Loch-Ranza smile.— P. 2fl8. 
liOeh-Ranxa is a beautiful bay, on the northern 
extremity criT Arran, opening towards East Tarbat 
Ijoeh. It is well described by Pennant 

•« The approach was magnificent: a fine bay iu 
front, about a mile deep, having a ruined castle 
near the lower end, on a low frr-projecting neck 
of land, that forms another harbour, with a narrow 
pnaaage; but within has three fathom of water, 



•Weveobhgedto. 
ICanyL^^ {Could. 



t Snpposed entangled. 
ttRwapad. n Faith. 



even at the lowest ebb. Beyond is a little plain 
watered by a stream, and inhabited by^ the people 
of a small village. The whole is environed with 
a theatre of mountains; and in the back-cround 
the serrated crags of Grianan- Athol soar above.' 
—PBHNAirT'a Tour to the fVettem Itie9,m, 191, a 
Beo-Gliaoil, ** the mountain of the winds,*' is 
generally known by its English, and less poetical 
name, of Goatfield. 

10. Eaeh to Loch-Ranxa*s margin springs 
That blast was wmded by the kmg.— P. 860. 

The passage iu Barbour, describing the landing 
of Bruce, and hit being recognized by Doof^las 
and those of his followers, who had preceded him, 
by the sound of his horn, is in the original singu- 
larly simple and affecting. —The king arrived in 
Arno with thiKy-three small row-boats. He inter- 
rogated a female if there had arrived any warlike 
men of late in that countiy. ** Surelv, sir,*' she 
replied, ** I can tell you of man^ who lately name 
hither, discomfited the English governor, and 
blockaded his castle of Brodick. They maintain 
themselves in a wood at no great distance." The 
kinjg truly conceivina; that this must be Douglas 
ana his followers, wno had lately set forth to tiy 
their fortune in Arran,desired the woman to con- 
duct him to the wood. She obeyed. 

« The king then blew his horn on Ugh; 
And gert his men that wero him by. 
Hold them still, and all privy; 
And syne again his horn blew he. 
James of Dowglas heard him blow, 
And at the last akme gan know. 
And said, * Soothly yon is the king; 
X know long while smee his blowing.* 
The third time therewithal! he blew. 
And then sir Robert Boid it knew; 
And said, *Yoii is the king, but dread. 
Go we fbrth till him, better speed.* 
Then went they till the king in hye, 
And him iaclined eourteously. 
And blithly welcomed them the king. 
And was joyftil of their meeting. 
And kissed them; and spvared' syne 
How they had fkred in hunting? 
And they him told all, but lesingrl* 
Syne laud they God of their meeting. 
Syne with the king till his harbourye 
went both joyful and jolly.** 

Borfrsur V Bruct, Book v, pp. Uf, 10. 

jM brother blamed. 
But shared the weakness, while, ashamed. 
With haughty laugh his head he turned. 
And dashni away the tear he scorned.— P. SOO. 
The kind, and yet fienr character of Edward 
Bmce, is well painted by Barbour, in the account 
of his behaviour after the battle of Bannoekburn. 
Sir Walter Ross, one of the very few Scottish no- 
bles who fell in that battle, was so dearly beloved 
by Edward, that he wished the victory bad been 
lost, so Ross had lived. 

Onl>taken him, men has not seen 
Where he for any men made moaning. 

And here the venerable archdeacon intimates a 

{tiece of scandal. Sir Edward Bruce, it seems, 
oved Ross's sister, par amoun^ to the neglect ot 
his own lady, sister to David de -Strathboffie, earl 
of Athole. This criminal passion had evil consi> 
quences; for, in resentment of the affront done to 
his sister, Athole attacked the guard which Bruce 
had left at Cambus-Kenneth, during the battle ot 
Bannoekburn, to protect his magazine of provi- 
sions, and slew sir William Keit^ the command* 
er. For which treason he was forfeited. 
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In like manoer, vhen, in « nllj from Ctrrick- 
fer|;ttt» Neil Flemiii|^ aod the guards vliom he 
eommanded, had fallen, afler a protracted resiiU 
anae, vhieh laved the rett oC £dward Bniee'a 
army, he made sooh moan at wrpriMd hit foUov- 
crt: 

«< Sic moan he made men Iwd ferij,* 
F<» he was not ewtomablr 
Wont for to moan men any thin^, 
Nor woold not hemr men make moaning.** 

Sneh are the nioe traitt of eharacter to ofleo lott 
in general history. 

IS. « Thou heard*st a wretched female plain 
In agony of trayail-paui. 
And thou diiUt bid thj Bttle band 
Upon the innant torn and Ptand.'*— P. STL 
Thia ineident, which illastratea to happily the 
chivalrout generosity of Bnice't character, it one 
of the many tirople and nataral traitt recorded hv 
Barboar. It oeeorred daring the expedition which 
Bruee made to Ireland, to tupport the pretentiont 
of hit brother Bdward to the throne of that king- 
dom. Brace vat about to retreat, and hit hott waa 
arrayed for moving. 

**The king haa heard a woman eiy. 
He asked, what that was in h7,t 

* It is the layndar.t sir/ sai anc^ 

* That her cluld-iu$ right now has ta'ctt: 
And must now leave behind us here, 
rherefore she makes an eril cheer. *| 
The king said, < Certes,T it were a pity 
That she in that point Mt should be, 
For certes I trow there is no man 
That he no will rue** a woman than.* 
His hoste all ther arrested he. 

And gert a tent soon sdntittt be^ 
And gert her gang, in hastily. 
And other women to be her by. 
While she was dehvered he bade; 
And syne forth on his wavs rade. 
And how she forth should carried be^ 
Or be fhrth fUre,tt ordaintid he. 
■ This was a fhll great eourtesy. 
That swilk a king and so migbty, 
Oert his men dwell on this maner. 
But for a poor lavender.** 

Bat^ur** Bruce, Book zrl, pp. 39, 40. 

VOTBB TO CAKTO T. 
1. O'er chasms he passed, where ftacturet wide 
Crated wary eye and ample stride^?. S7S. 
The interior of the itland of Arran aboundt vith 
beautiful highland teenery. The hills, being very 
rooky and precipitous, dford tome cataractt of 
mat height, though of inoontiderable breadth. 
There it one patt over the river Maehrai, renown- 
ed for the dilemma of a poor voman, who, being 
tempted by the narrovnett of the ravine to step 
aorott, tuooeeded in making the firtt movement, 
but took fright when it beeame necettary to move 
the other foot, and remained in a posture equally 
ludicrout and dangerous, until some chance pas- 
aenger attitted her to extricate henelf. It it said 
the remained there some hours. 

9. He crossed his brow beside the stone. 
Where dmids erst heard victims groan. 
And at the caims upon the wild, 
0*er manjr a heathen hero piled.— P. 272, 
The isle of Arran, like those of Man and An- 
glesea, abounds with many relics of heathen, 
and probably drujdical superstition. There are 
high erect columns of unhewn stone, the most 
early of all monumenta, the circlet of rude ttonea. 



commonly entitled druidical, and the eaima, or 
tepulchral pilet, within whid& are umally iband 
amtindoaingathet. Much doubt ncrcssanly retta 
upon the histonr of auch monuments, nor it it poa 
tible to contider them at exckuively Celtic, or 
druidical. By much the finett eirdet of atanding 
ttonet, exceptin|; Stonehenge, are those of Stcn- 
houte, at Stennis, in the island of Pomona, the 
principal isle of the Orcadet. These, of course, are 
neither Celtic nor druidical; and we are aaaured 
that naany eirdet of the kind occur both in Swe- 
den and Norway. 

S. Old Brodick's Gothie towers i 



•Wonder. 
$ Child-bed. 
•• PIfy. 



t Haste. 



I Laundress. 
t Certainly. 
Pitabod. II Movad. 



From Hastings, late their English hwd, 
DougfaM had won than by the s vordr— P. STTS. 

Brodick or Brathwick cattle, in the ide of Ar- 
ran, it an ancient fortrett, near an open roiittead 
called Brodick-bi^', and not dittant fin- from a 
tolerable harbour, doted in hy the itland of Lam- 
lath. Thif important place bad been ataailed a 
thort time before Bruoe't arrival la the idand. 
Jamet lord Uouglat, who accompanied Braee to 
hit retreat in Rachrin, teemt, in the tpring of 
1306, to have tired of hit abode there, and aet out 
accordingly, in the phrate of the tunes, to aee 
what adventure God would send him. Sir Robert 
Boyd accompanied him; and his knowledge of the 
localities of Arran appears to have directed his 
course thither. They landed in the ishind private* 
ly, and appear to have laid an ambush for St. Johr 
Hastingt, the Englith governor of Brodidk, and 
turprited a contiderable lupply of araat and pro- 
vitiont, and nearly took the cattle itself. Indeed, 
that they actually did to, hkt been generdly 
averred by hittoriant, although it does not appear 
from the narrative of Barbour. On the eontrary, it 
would teem that they took thelter within a forti- 
fication of the andent inhabitants, a rampart cdled 
Ibr an Schian, When they were joined bv Brace, 
it teemt probable that they had gained "Brodick 
cattle. At leatt tradition tayt, that from the bat- 
tlements of the tower he taw the supposed tigod 
fire on Tumbeny-nook. 

The cattle it now much modernized, but hat a 
digpified appearance, bdng torrounded hy fiour- 
ithing plantationt. 

4. Oft, too, with unaocostomed ears, 
A language mo^h unmeet he hearsj— P. 273. 
Bai4>our, with ereat timplici^, givea an anee- 
dote, from which it would teem duit the vice d 
profane twearing, afterwardt too general among 
the Scottith nation, was, at this time, confined to 
military men. As Douglas, after Bruce*t retun 
to Scotland, was roving d>out the mountainous 
country of Tweed-dale, near the water of Line, he 
chanced to hear some persons in afarm^honae say 
** the dffuL** Concludmg, from this hardy expres- 
sion, that the house conUined warlike gjoeata, he 
immediatd;f assailed it, and had the good fortune 
to make prisoners Thomas Randolph, afterward 
the famous earl of Moray, and Aleaamler Stewart, 
lord Bonkill. Both were then in the English in- 
terest, and had come into that country with the 
purpose of driving out Doogilas. They afterwards 
ranked among Bruoe's most zealous i " 



5. For, see! the rudd 
That CI— ■ 
Guards 



lee! the ruddy signal made, 
CUffbrd, with ius merry^nen aO, 
ds carelessly our ftther^s hdLr-*P« i 



The remarkable circumstances by vrhidi 1 ^ 

was induced to enter Scotland, under the fidae 
idea that a signd-fire was lighted upon the shorw 
near his matemd easUe of Tornbe ny ■ t he dia^- 
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poinCment which he met with, and the trtin of 
saeoets whioh arose out of that veiy diaappoiat- 
ment^ are too curious to be patted over uanotieed. 
The following it the narrattve of Barbour. The 
introduction it a fiii!T>nrahle tpeoimen of hit style, 
vhich teems to be in some degree the model for 
that of Grawain DougUs;— 

** This was in Ter,* n^en winter tide, 

With luf bimiu hideoos to bide, 

Was orerdriTcn: snd birds small, 

As turtle and the nightiiigmle, 

Ben>utht ri^t sarioUyl to sing; 

Aim ibr to nuke in their signing 

Sweet na«es and soonds ser,$ 

And melodies pleasant to hour. 

And tiees began to mal 

BuneantjT and bright blooms alsua. 

To win the helTing** of their hnd. 

That wicked winter had them reriditf 

And all grasses began tospring. 

Into that time the noble long. 

With his fleet, and a ftw meng7c,U 

Three hmidred I trow thej might be, 

Is to die «e«, out of Arane, 

A little forottth^^ eTon |roiie. 

They rowed Ihst, with all their might, 

Till that upon them fell the night, 

That wax myrkU upon great maner, 

So that they- wist not where they were. 



That tlicy saw boming light and sehyr.ft 

It was but anentur*** them led: 

And thej in short time so diem sped. 

That at the fire arrived they. 

And went to land but more delay. 

And Cmhbert, that has seen the fire, 

Was ftill of anger, and of ire; 

For he durst not do it away; 

And was also doubting aye 

That his lord should pass to sea. 

tlierelbre their coining waited bet 

And met them at their arriring. 

He was well soon brought to the king, 

That speared at him how he had done. 

And he with sore heart told him soon, 

How that he found none wed loring. 

But all were foes that he found; 

And that the lord the Peny, 

With near diree hundred in company. 

Was in the castle there beside, 

Fulfilled of dispite and pride. 

But more than two pans of his rout 

Were harboured in the town without; 

* And despite you more, sir king. 

Than men may despite onr thing. '— i 

Than said the king, in full great ire, 

« Traitor, why made you the fire?'— 

«Ah! sir,^said he, *so God me see! 

The fire was never made by me. 

No, or the night, I wist it not; 

But fVa I wist it, well I tliought 

That ye and wholly your menzie 

In hyttt should put j-ou to the sea. 

Forth I eome to meet you here. 

To ten perils that may appear.^— 

The king was of his speech angry. 

And asked his priye men, in hy. 

What at them thought wu btrst to do. 

Sir Edward first answend thereto. 

His brother that was so hardy. 

And said; * I say you sekyrly 

There shaQ no peril, that may be. 

Drive me eftsoonsUt to the sea. 

Mine adventure here take will I, 

Whether it be easeful or angry.* 

« Brother.' he said, * since you will sua. 

It is good that we same ta. 

Disease or ease, or pain or plav. 

After as God will us purray.}}^ 



Spring. t Began. 

Sereral. | More. 



Covering. 



tLomiy. 
fBuds. 
Bereaved ttMany. 



UBefonT" in Dark. t^ Clear. 

• Adventure. ttt HtmXc, XU 6oou after. 

H^ Prepare. 



Ani^sinee men say that the Peny 
Hkns heretage will occupy; 
And his menyie so near us lies. 
That ufl despites many ways; 
Go we, and venge' some of the 
And tiiat m..y vc have done as titclt 
For they lie traistly,! but dreading 
Of us, or of our here coming. 
And thourii we sleeping sl^ them all. 
Reproof taereof no man shalL 
For warrior no force should ma. 
Whether he might onreome his fli 
Throu^ strength, or through suhtility; 
But that good fldth ay holden be.* ** 

<k Now ask you whence that wondVoas Hgkt. 
Whose fiury glow beguiled their nght/- 
It ne'er was known— —P. 274. 

The following are the words of an ingenioui eor- 
respoadent, to whom I am obliged for muoh infinv 
matloB respecting Tumbenj and its neighbour- 
hood. ** The only tradition now remembered of the 
landiog of Robert the Bruce in Garriok, relates to 
the fire seen bj him from the isle of Arran. Itisstill 
generally reported, and religiously belieyed bj 
many, that tlus fire was really tM woiKof supereato- 
ral power, unassisted by the hand of any mortal be- 
mg; and it is iaid,that,for several ceotunes the flame 
rose yearly on the same hour of the tame night ot 
the year, on which the king firtt taw it from the 
turrets df Brodiok castles and some go so fiu* as to 
say, that, if the exact time were knownu it would 
be still teen. That this superstitious notion is veiT 
ancient, is evident from the place where the fire M 
said to have appeared, being called the Bog^e'bBraey 
beyond the remembrance m man. In support of this 
curious belief, it is said that the praeQee of buni- 
iDK heath for the improvement of land was then 
unluiown; that a spun\ie (Jack o*L*nthoni) eould 
not have been seen across the breadth of the Forth 
of Clyde, between Ayrshire and Arran; and that 
the courier of Bruce was his kinsman, and never 
suspected of treaeheiy. "—Letter from Mr. Joseph 
Train of Newton Stuart, author of an ingeniooa 
CoUeotion of Poems, iUastrative of many ancient 
traditions in Galloway and Ayrshire, Ejoinbargh, 
1814 

7. They gained the chase, a wide domain 
Left for the eastle*s sylvan reign.— P. S7f. 

The castle of Tumberrr, on the coast of Ayr- 
shire^ was the property of Robert Bruce, in right 
oi his mother. Lord Uailes mentions the follow- 
ing remarkable circumstance concerning tlie mode 
in which he became proprietor of it: — ** Martha, 
countess of Carrick, in her own right, the wife of 
Robert Bruce, lord of Annandale, hare him a son, 
afterwards Robert 1. (11th July, 1274.) The cir- 
cumstances of her marriage were singular: Hap- 
pening to meet Robert Bruce in her domains, she 
became enamoured of him, and with some violence 
led him to her castle of Turaberry. A few days 
after she married him, without the knowledge of 
the relations of either party, and without the re- 
quisite content of the king. The king inttantlr 
seized her castle and whole estates. She afterwards 
atoned by a fine for her feudal delinquency. Little 
did Alexander foresee, that, from this union, the 
restorer of the Scottish monarchy was to arise."— 
AnnaU of Scotland^ vol. ii, p. 180. 

The same obliging correspondent, whom I hsve 
quoted in the preceding note, gives me the follow- 
ing account of the present state of the ruins of 
Tumben7:--'*Tumben7Poiotis arockprojecting 
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Into the fCft; the top of it it about 18 M ftbore hij 
vater mark. Upon this roek was bailt the east] 
There it about 85 feet high of the waU next to the 
ica yet itaDdiDg. Upon the land-aide the wall it onW 
about foor feet high; the length has been 60 feet, 
and the breadth 45: it was sorrounded by a ditch, 
bat that is now nearly filled op. The top of the 
ruin, rising between 40 and 50 feet abote the wa- 
ter, has a majestic appearance from the sea. Inhere 
is not much loeal tradition in the Tietnity eoooeet- 
cd with Bruce or his history. In front, however, 
of the rock, upon which stands Culzean castle, is 
the mouth of a romantic cavern, called the Cove 
of Colean, in which, it is said, Brace and his fol- 
lowers concealed themselves immediately after 
landing, till th^ arranged matters for their fiulher 
enterprizes. Burns mentions it in the poem of 
Halloween. The only place to the south of Turn- 
beny worth mentioning, with reference to Brace's 
history, is the Weary Nuik, a little romantic green 
hill, where he and his party are said to have reiCed, 
after assaulting the castle." 

Around the castle of Turnberry was a level 
plain of about two miles in eitent, forming the 
castle park. There could be nothing, I am inform- 
ed, more beautiful than the copse-wood and v«> 
dure of this extensive meadow, before it was in- 
vaded by the plough-share. 

8. The Brace hath won his ththen* halll— P. S77. 

I have followed the flattering and pleasing tra- 
dition, that the Brace, after his descent upon the 
coast of Ayrshire, actually gained possession of 
his maternal castle. But the tradition is not accu- 
rate. The feet is, that he was only strong enough 
to alarm and drive in the out-posU of the English 
garrison, then commanded, not by Clifford, as 
assumed in the text, but by Percy. Neither was 
Clifford slain upon this occasion, though he had 
several skirmishes with Brace. He fell afterwards 
in the battle of Bannockburo. Bruce, after alarm- 
ing the castle of Turnberry, and surprising some 
part of the garrison, who were quartered without 
the walls of the fortress, retreated into the moun- 
tainous part of Carrickj and there made himself 
so strong that the English were obliged to evacu- 
ate Turaberry, and at length the castle of Avr. 
Manv of his benefactions and royal gifts attest his 
atucnmeut to the hereditary followers of his house, 
in this part of the countnr. 

It is generally known that Brace, in consequence 
of his distresses after the battle of Methven, was 
affected by a scorbutic disorder, which was then 
called a leprosy. It is said be experienced benefit 
from the use of a medical spring about a mile 
north of the town of Arr, called from that ciroum- 
stance King's Ease. The following is the tradition 
of the country, collected by Mr. Truin:—** After 
RobeK asoena«ad the throne, he founded the prio- 
ry of domioican monks^ every one of whom was 
under the obligatinn of putung up to heaven a 

Kayer once every week-aay, and twice in holjr- 
ya, for the recovery of the king; and, after lus 
death, these masses were continued for the saving 
of his soul. The ruins of tliis old monastery are 
now nearly level with the ground. Robert like- 
wise caused houses to be built round the well of 
King's Ease, for eight lepers, and allowed eight 
bolls of oatmeal, and S8t Scotch money, per an- 
num, to each person. These donations were laid 
upon the lands of FuUaiton, and are now payable 



by the duke of Pordand. Thefium of SheJay w 
the nei^boorhood of Ayr, has to Mve, if rawiired, 
a certain quantitf of straw for tbe lepera' beds, 
and so much to thatch their houses awnyally. 
Each leprous person had a drinking-horn provideG 
him by the kii^ which continued to be hereditaiy 
in the house to which it was first granted. One « 
those identical horna, of very curious workman- 
ship, was In the possession of the late colonel Ful- 
lartonofthatilk." 

My correspondent proceeds to mention aome 
curious remnants of antiquity respecting this foun- 
dation. ** In compliment to sir William Wallaee, 
the great deliverer of his country, king Robert 
Brace invested the descendants of that hero with 
the right of placingall the lepers upon the eslah- 
lishment of King's Ease^ This patronase continued 
in the femily of Unigie, till it was sold, along with 
the lands of the late sir Thomas Wallace. The 
burgh of Ayr then purchased the right of appljinf 
the donations of Kinjr's Ease to the support of the 
poor-house of Ayr. The lepers* charter-stone waa 
a basaltic block, exactly the shape ot a sheep'k 
kidney, and weighing an Ayrshire boil of meal. 
The surfece of this stone being as smoodi as glassy 
there was not any other way of lifting it than by 
turning the hollow to the ground, there extending 
the arms along each side of the stone, and elasD- 
ing the hands in the cavity. Young lads were al- 
ways considered as deserving to be ranked among 
men, when they could lift the blue-slone of King's 
Ease. It always lay ueside the well, till a few years 
ago, when some English dragoons encamped at 
that place wantonly broke it, since whieh the 
fraffments have been kept by the freemen of Prest- 
wioK in a place of security. There is one of these 
charter-stones at the village of Old Daily, in Cai^ 
rick, which has become more celebrated by the 
following event, which happened onW a very few 
vears ago: — ^The village of New Daily bein^ now 
larger than the old place of the same name, the inha- 
bitants insisted that the oharter-sUme should be re- 
moved from the old town to the new, but the peo- 
ple of Old Daily were unwilling to part with tlieir 
ancient right. Demands and remonstrancea were 
made on each side without effect, till at last man, 
woman, and child, of both villages, marched oat, 
and by one desperate engagement put an end to a 
war, the commencement ot which no person then 
living remembered. Justice and victory, in this 
instance, being of the same party, the villagers ot 
the old town of Daily now enjoy the pleaaore ol 
keeping the A&ie^one unmolested. Ideal privi- 
leges are often atUched to some of these stones. In 
Girvan, if a man can set his back against one oft 
the above description, he is supposed not liable to 
be arrested for debt, nor can cattle, it is imagined, 
be poinded, so long as they are fastened to the 
same stone. That stones were often used as sym- 
bols to denote the rifi;ht of possessing land, btdton 
the use of written oocuments became general in 
Scotland, is, I think, exceedingly probable. The 
charter-stone of Inverness is stiU kept with great 
care, set in a frame, and hooped with iron, at the 
market-place of that town. It is called bj the in- 
habitants of that district Clack na Cooddin. 1 
think it is very likely that Can^ haa mentioned 
this stone in his poem of Craig Phaderick. Thia 
is only a conjecture, as I have never seen that 
work. While the famous marble chair waa allowed 
to reonin at Scoon, it was considered aa the elMa^ 
tavsume of the kingdom of Scotland.*' 
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0. *< Briar liere,** he said, ** the mazen foar, 
Mr noble fkthen loved of yore.**— P. 877. 
These mazers were large drinking oaps» or gob- 
lets. Mention of them oeours in a eorioas inven- 
toiT of the treasure and jewels of James 111, whieb 
will be published, with other ouritius documents 
of antiquity, by my friend, Mr. Thomas Thomson, 
D. Register of Scotland, under tlie tiUe of " A 
CoUeetioo of Inventories, and other Records of the 
Royal Wardrobe, Jewel-House," bo. I copy the 
passage in which mention is made of the mazers, 
and also of an habiliment, called ** king Robert 
Bniee's serfc,'* i. e. 9hirt, meaning, perhaps, bis 
shirt of mail; although no other arms are mention- 
ed in the inventor v. It might have been a relic 
of more sanctified description, a penance shirt per- 
haps. 

Extract fiom **Itmentare of one PcsrUofthtgold 
and stiver conymt andunconydt^ JaweUit, and 
tUher StuffperUtning to Urnqwdk our Svtierane 
Lords Ftukr^ that he had in Depoie the Tyme 
of hU DeceiOj and that come to the ffandio of 
vur Soverane Lord that norm to. M.CCCC. 
LXXXVUL" 
Memorandum fundin in • bandit kist like • gar- 
deviant,* in the fyrst the grete chenyef of gold, 
eontenand sevin score sez linkia. 
/Ion, thre platis of silver. 
Item^ tuelf saliktis.^ 
Item, fyftene discheis§ ouregilt 
Itemy a grete gilt plate. 
Jkem, twa grete bassingis| ouregilt 
hem, four Maeario, called king Robert the Bro^ 

dt, with a cover. 
Item, a grete cok maid of silver. 
hemy the hede of silver of ane of the coveris of 



Item, a fare dialled 

Item, twa kasis of knyfBs.** 

Item, a pair of auld knlffis. 

Itewi, takin be the smyth that opinnit the lokkis, 

in gold fourty demy is. 
Jton, in Inglys grotisft ^zziiii li. and the 

said silver given again to the takaris of hym. 
Item, ressavit in the doissat of Davidis tour, ane 

hair waterCat of silver, twa boxis, a cageat tume, 

a ^as with rois-water, a dosouue of torohis, 

XStg Robert Brude Serk, 

The real use of the anti<^narian's studies is, to 
bring the minute information which he collects 
to bear upon points of history. For example, in 
the inventory I have just (quoted, there is given 
the contents of the black kut, or chest, belonging 
to James III, which was his strong-box, and con- 
tained a quantity of treasure in money and jewels, 
tarpassing what might have been at the period 
expected of**i>oor Scotland's ^ar.*' This illus- 
tl^tes and authenticates a striking passaee in the 
history of the House of Douglas, by Hume of 
Godseroft The last earl of Douglas (^of the elder 
branch) had been reduced to monastic seclusion 
Id the abbey of Lindores, by James II. James 111, 
Id his distress, would willingly have recalled him 
to public life, and made him his lieutenant. <* But 
be,'* says Godscroft, ** laden with years and old 
age, and weary of troubles, refused, saying. Sir, 
you have keept mee, and your black coffer in Sdr- 
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ling, too long; neither of us can doe you any eood: 
1, because mr friends have forsaken me, and mj 
followers and dependers are fallen from me, be- 
taking themselves to other masters; and your black 
trunk is too faire from you, and your enemies are 
between you and it; or fas others say) because there 
was in it a sort of black coyoe, that the king bad 
caused to be coyned by the advice of bis courtieraiy 
which moneys, (saith he,) sir, if you had put out 
at the first, the people would have taken it; and if 
you had employed mee in due time I might have 
done you service. But now there is none that will 
take notice of me, nor meddle with your money." 
— Huif£*s Hietory of the Houte of Douglat, foU 
Edinb. 1644^ p. &6. J S * 

10. Arouse old ftiends, and gather neww— P. S77. 
As soon as it was known in Kyle, says ancient 
tradition, that Robert Bruce had landed in Cai^ 
rick, with the intention of recovering the erown 
of Scotland, the laird of Craigie, and for^r-eight 
men in his immediate neighbourhood, de^redin 
favour of their legitimate prince. Bruce eranted 
them a tract of land, still retained by the freemen 
of Newton to this day. The original charter waa 
lost when the pestilence was raging at Avr; but it 
was renewed by one of the Jameses, and is dated 
at Faulkland. The freemen of Newton were for- 
merly officers by rotation. The provost of Ayr, 
at one tine, was a freeman of Newton, and it hap- 
pened to be his turn, while provost In Ayr, to be 
officer in Newton, both of which offices he dls- 
chained at the same time. 

XI. Let &ttrick*« arehen sharp their dartk 

The fiurest forms, the truest hearts!— P. S77. 
The forest of Selkirk, orEttrick,atthisperiod9 
oeeupied all the district which retains that deno- 
mination, and embraced the neighbouring dales of 
Tweeddale, and at least the Upper Ward of 
Cl^jrdesdale. All that tract was probablv as waste 
as it is mountainous, and covereo with the remains 
of the ancient Caledonian forest, which is suppos- 
ed to have stretched from Cheviot Hills as uir as 
Hamilton, and to have comprehended even a part 
of Ayrshire. At the fatal batUe of Falkirk, sir 
John Stewart, of Bonkill, brother to the steward 
of Scotland, commanded the archers of Selkirk 
forest, who fell around the dead body of their lead- 
er. The English historians have commemorated 
the tall and stately persons, as well as the unswenp- 
ing faith, of these foresters. Nor has their inte- 
resting fall escaped the notice of an elegant modem 
KKitess, whose subject led her to treat of that ca- 
mitous engagement. — 

The glance of the mom had spangled bright 
On their plumage green and tlieir actons lightl 
The bugle was strung at each hunter's side. 
As they had been bound to the ehase to ride; 
But the bugle is mute, and the shafts are spentk 
The arm unnerved, and the bow unbent, 
And the tired forester is laM 
Far, fkr from the clustering green-wood shadel 
Sore have thej toil'd^they are fUlcn asleep. 
And their slumber is heary, and dull, and deep! 
When over their bones the grass shall wave, 
When the wild winds o*er their tombs shall rave. 
Memory shall lean on their graves, and tell 
How Selkirk's hunters bold around old Stewart fell! 
Miss HclfortP* If^allace, sr the Fight of Falkirki 
Lond. quarto, 1800, pp. 17a, U 

VOTX8 TO CASTO TI. 
1. When Brace's banner had rietorious flowed 

O'er Loudoun's mountain, and in Ury's vale— P. 971, 
The lirst imporunt advantage gained bv Bme*. 
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after landing al Tornberrf , was over Ajmer de 
VaUnee, carl of Pemliroke, the tame Ij whom he 
had been defeated near Methven. Tbej met, at 
has been laid, bj appointment, at Loodoun-hill, in 
the weat of Seotlana. Pembroke Miicained a de- 
feat, and from that time Brace was at the head of 
a aonstderable flying armj. Yet he was sabie- 
qoently obliged to retreat mto Aberdeenshire, and 
was tliere assailed by Comjn, earl of Baehan, d^ 
siroas to avenge the'deatb of his relatite, the Red 
Comjn, and supported by a body of English troops 
under Philip de Moabray. Bruee was ill at the 
time of a scrofulous disorder, bat took horse to 
meet his enemies, altboogh obliged to be support- 
ed on either side. He was Tictorious, and it is 
said that the agitation of his spirits restored his 
health. 
S. When Engliihbloodoftdelaged Doaglas-dale.«P. S78. 

The *<good loud James of Douglas,*' darine; 
these commotions often took from the English 
his own castle of Douglas, but, being unable to 
garrison it, contented himself with destroying the 
fortifications, and retiring into the mountains. As 
a reward to his patriotism, it is said to hare been 
prophe&ied, that how often soever Douglas Castle 
should be destroyed, it should always again arise 
more magnificent from its ruins. Upon one of 
these occasions, he used fearful cruelty, eauslne all 
the store of provisions, which the English had laid 
up in his castle, to be heaped together, bursting 
the wine and beer-casks among the wheat and 
flour, slaughtering the cattle upon the same spot, 
and upon Uie top of the whole, catting the throats 
of the English prisonera. This pleasantry of the 
** good lord James*' is commemorated ander the 
name of the Ih%tgltui*9 Larder, A more pleashig 
ule of chivalry is recorded by Godseroft. <* By 
this means, and such other exploits, he so alTrigfat- 
ed the enemr, that it was counted a matter of 
great jeoparoie to keep this castle, which began 
to be called the euhenturout (or hazardoos) cosCb 
•fDvugUus whereupon sir John Walton being in 
soit of an English lady, she wrote to him, mat 
when he had kept the adventurous castle of Doug^ 
las seven years, then he might think himself wor- 
thy to be a suitor to her. Upon this occasion, 
Walton took upon him the keeping of it, and suc- 
ceeded to Thruswall, but he ran the same fortune 
with the rest that were before him. For sir James, 
having first dressed an arobuscado near unto the 
place, he made fourteen of his men take so many 
sacks, and fill tliem with ^ss, as though it had 
lieea com. which they carried in the way to Lan- 
ark, the chief market town in that county: so hop- 
ing to draw forth the captain by that bait, and ei- 
ther to take him or the castle, or both. Neither 
was this expectation frustrated, for the captain did 
bite, and came forth to have taken this victual (as 
he supposed.) But ere he could reach these car- 
riers, sir James, with his company, had gotten be- 
tween the castle and him; and these disguised can* 
riers, seeing tlie captain following after them, did 
quickly cast off their sacks, mounted themselves 
on horseback, and met the captain with a sharp 
encounter, being so much the more amaicd, as it 
was unlooked for; wherefore, when he saw these 
carriers metamorphosed into warriors, and ready 
to assault nim, fearing that which was, that there 
was some train laid for them, he turned about to 
have retired to his castle, but there he also met 
with his enemies; between which two companias 



he and his whole followers were sbnn, so that none 
escaped: the captain afterwards being searched, 
they fband (•» it is reported) his mistress's letter 
about him.^— JSTfitme'* mtUry •/ ike Hnue rf 
DwigloM^ foL pp. S9, 5(1. 

S. And fiery Edward zoattd Moat 8C Johiw— P. 17*. 

"John de St. John, with 15,000 horsemen, had 
advanced to oppose tlie inroad of the Scots. By a 
forced march he endeavoured to surprise them, 
but intellieence of his motions was timeousty re- 
ceived. The courage of Edward Brace, approach- 
ing to temerity, fr^uently enabled him to achieve 
what men of more judicious valour would never 
have attempted. He ordered the infantry, and the 
meaner sort of his army, to entrench themselves 
in strong narrow ground. He himself, with fifty 
horsemen well harnessed, issued forth under co- 
ver of a thick mist, surprised the English on their 
march, attacked and dispersed them.** — ^Daiatm- 
plb's Armalt of Scotland, quarto, Edtnhunjh, 
1779, p. 25. 

4. When ]Uadolph*i war«r7 swelled thesonthesn galfr— 
P. 274. 
Thomas Randolph, Brace's sister's son, a re- 
nowned Scottish clde^ was in the early part of his 
life not mora remarkable fi>r consistency than 
Braoe himselC He espoused his uncle's party 
when Brace fijrst assumed the crown, and waa nuute 
prisoner at the fatal battle of Methven, in whidi 



^ relative's hopes appeared to be rained. 

dolph accordingly not only submitted to the Ea- 
gliab, hut took an active part against Bruee, ap- 
peared In arms against him, and in the skirmish 
where he was so cIoscIt pursued by the blood- 
hound, it is said his nephew took his standard with 
his own hand. But Randolph was afterwarda made 
prisoner by Douglas, in Tweeddale, (see p. 306,) 



and brougnt before king Robert. Some 
lanauage was exchanged between the uncle and 
nepnew, and the latter was committed for n tima 
to close custody. Afterwards, however, thej were 
reconciled, and Randolph was created eari of Mo- 
ray, about Id IS. After this period he eminentK 
distinguished himself, first by die surprise of Eck> 
inburgh castle, and afterwnrds by many similar 
enterprises, conducted with equal courage and 
ability. 

4. ■ Stirling*a towen. 

Briesfuered by kin; Robert's powers; 
Ajulthey took term of tnicew— P. 27S. 
When a lone train of success, actively impra^ 
ed by Robert Brace, had made him master iH al- 
most all Scotland, Stiriing castle continued to hold 
out. The care of the blockade was committed by 
the king to his brother Edward, who concluded a 
treaty with sir Philip Mowbny, the governor, 
that he should surrender the fortress, if It were 
not succoured by the king of Englami before St 
John the Baptist's day. The king severely Mam- 
ed his brother for the impolicy oF a treaty, which 
gave time to the king of England to advance to tibe 
relief of the castle with all his assembled forea^ 
and obliged himself either to meet them in battle 
with an inferior force, or to rrtreat with disboa* 
our. " Let all England come, " answered the reck- 
less Edward, **we will fight them were they aBare.** 
The consequence was, of course, that eaah ki^^ 
dom mustued its strength for the expected battlfc, 
and as die space agreed upon reached fipom Lent 
to Midsummer, roll Ume was allowed fortbtt pur- 
pose. 
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•L T^ tvmmon prinee ind peer. 

At Berwiek-bottiMb co meet their liege.— P. STB. 

There U printed in Rymer's Fmdera the mm- 
none ina«.<l apon this oeoMioa to the aheriff of 
Yorkf nni) he mention! eighteen other penont to 
whom umilar ordinaneet were issued. It seems 
to respeet the in&ntry alooe^ for it Is entitled, De 

Bbtewnproterare/aciendis. This oiroarasUnce is 
slso clear trora the retsoninf of the writ, which 
Mstes^ •* We hvn understood that onr Scottish 
enemiei and rebels are endeavouring to collect as 
ttrone a force as possible of infantrj, in strong and 
marshj grounds, where the approach of caralry 
would be dilBeult, between ui and the casUe of 
Stirling. *'-^lt then seU forth Mowbrar's ame- 
ment to surrender the castle, if not relieTed be- 
fore St. John the Baptist's day, and the lung*s de- 
tennination, with diWne grace, to raise the siege. 
*< Therefore,'* the summons further bears, ''to 
remote our said enemies and rebels from such 
places aa above-mentlooed, it is necessary for us 
to have « strong farce of in&ntrj fit for arms." 
And aeeordiagty the sheriff of Toi4l is comraaod* 
ed to equip and send forth a bodj of four thoo- 
sand innuitrjr, to be assembled at Work, upon the 
lenth da/ or June first, ander pain of the nijal 
displeasure, kc 

7. And Cambria, but oTlaie subdued. 

Sent ibitli ber aottntaia-mnhitode.«P. 978. 

Edward the first, with the usual policy of a con- 

nK>, employed the Welch, whom he had sub- 
, to assist him in his Scottish wars, for which 
their habits, as mountaineers, particularly fitted 
them. Biit this policy was not without its risks. 
Ftevioua to the battle of Falkirk, the Welch quar- 
relled with the English men-at-arms, and after 
bloodshed on both parts, separated themselves 
from his army, and the feud betweeu them, at so 
dangerous and critical a juneture, was reconciled 
with difllcttlty. Edward u followed his fiither's ex- 
ample in this particular, and with no better suc- 
cess. Ther could not be brought to exert them- 
ttlvea ID the cause of their conquerors. But they 
had an indifferent reward for tneir fori>earance. 
WitlMMtt arms, and dad only in scanty dresses of 
linen doth, they appeared naked in the eyes even 
of the Scottish peasantryt and aller the rout of 
Bannoekbum, were massacred by them in great 
nttmbera,aatbn|' retired in confusion towards their 
own oonatcy. They were under command of sir 
* 5 do Bei^Jey. 
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H^ haarired tribes, wheae teeptve nide 
Ddtk Bth OXonnor awsTed.— P. 27t< 

llftert it Hi th^ J^dera an invitation to Eth O 
Connor, chief of the Irish of Connaoght, setting 
fijrth tiuitJAe king #M about to move against his 
Scottish' nibels, attd' therefore requesting the at- 
fendante of all the force he could muster, either 
eommandbd by hioMelf in person, or by some no* 
bleman of his race. These auxiliaries were to he 
commanded by Richard de Burgh, eari of Ulster. 
Similar mandates were issued to the following 
Irish eWefft, whose names may astoniih the nn- 
teamed^ aihd amuse the antiquaiy. 

•'Eth O Donnuld, Doci Hibernicomni da Tyr- 

catiil; 
DeoBond O Kahsot Jkuk Mibemicomm de f'eme* 

trewt 
DoMval O Neel, Dud Hibemiconiin da TiTwryni 
S2 



Neel Macbreeo', Doci Hiberaleomm de Kynallo- 

lewan; 
Eth Offyn, Duct Hiberaieorum de Tuitery; ^ 

Admely Mac Anegus, Doci Uibemicotum dp 

Onehagh; 
Neel O Haman, Duei Hibemicorum de Erthere; 
Bien Mac Mahnn, Duci Hibernicorom de Uriel; 
Lanercagh Mae Wyr, Duct Hibemicorum de 



Lougherin; 
[ysORallly,E 



GiUvsO RallIy,Ducillibemtcomm de Bresfenvf 
Geffrey O Fergy, Duci Hibemicorum de Mon- 

tirarwil; 
Felyn O Honogbur, Doci Hihemicoram die Cba- 

nach; 
DonethttthO Brien,Ducl Hibemiconm de Toth- 

mnnd; 
Dermod Mac Arthy, Dual Hibemiaoraai da Der 

aemound; 
Deoeooul Carbr«rti| 
Maur. Renenagh Mao Mnrghf 
Murghogh O Brrn; 
David O Tothvillf 
Dermod O Tonoghur, DcfiUyt 
Fyn O Dymsy; 

Souethutb Mac Gillephatricki 
Leyssagh O Morth; 

GilbertusEkelly,Doet HibemieoramdaOitaaftri 
Mac Ethelau; ^ 

Omahm Heelvn, Duci Hiberoioonimde Midie." 

Rymgfr'e Jcta Puh&ea, voL iii, pp;. m^^ dJT. 
9. Their tbkr, Fitx-Lmiih*-P< S7V. 

Fitz-Louis, or Mac-Louis, otherwise eidled 
FuUartoo, is a family of ancient descent in the 
isle of Arran. They are said to be of French ori- 
gin, as the name intimates. They attached them- 
selves to Brace upon his first landing; and Feiyos 
Mao^Uouis, or Fullartou, received from the grate^ 
ful monarch, a charter, dated S6th November, in 
the second year of his reign (1307,) for the lands 
of Kilmichel, and others, which still remain in this 
very ancient and respectable family. 

10. In bsttks Ibar beneath their ef^ 
The Ibroei of long Robert lie.— P. 879. 

The arrauKements adopted by king Robert for 
the decisive oattle of Bannoekbum, are i^iven very 
distinctlv by Barbour, and fiirm an edify ms lesson 
to taetieians. Yet, till commented ution by lord 



Hailes, this important passage of histonr has L 

generally and strangely misunderstood by histo^ 
rians. 1 will here endeavour to detail it fuUy. 

Two days before the battle, Bruce selected the 
field of aetion, and took post there with hii army, 
consisting of about 90,000 disciplined men, and 
about half the number of disorderW attendants 
upon the camp. The ground was called the New 
Park of Stirimg; il was partly open, and partly 
broken br copses of wood and marshy groundw Ha 
divided his regular forces into four divisions. 
Three of these occupied a front line, separated 
from each other, yet sufficiently near mr tne pur- 
poses of communication. The fourth division lomi- 
ed a reserve, llie line extended lit a norllHeaster- 
ly direetion from the brook of Bannock, which is 
so ragged and bfoken as to cover the right flank 
effectually, to the village of saint Ninian^s, proba* 
blv in the line of the present roid irau- Stirling to 
Kil^rth. Edward Bruce commanded the right 
wmg, which was strengthened by a strong t»ody 
of cavaliy under Keith, the marshal of Stetland^ 
%tt whom was committed the important dhatye (if 
attacking the English archers; Dongla%. and tte 
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young Stewart of Scotland, led the central ^ng; 
and Thomas lUndoIph, earl of Moraj, the left 
wing. The king himself commanded the fourth 
division, which lay in reserve behind the otiiers. 
The royal sUndanI was pitched, according to tra- 
dition, in a stone, having a round hole for its re- 
ception, and Uience caHed the Bore-stone. It is 
still shown on the top of a small eminence, called 
BrockVbrae, to the south-west of St. Ninian's. 
His main body thus disposed, king Robert sent 
the followers of the ca:np, fifteen thousand and 
upwards in number, to the eminence in rear of his 
army, called from that circumstance the GUHet* 
{i. e. the servants'} kilL 

The militanr advantages of this position were 
obvious. The Scottish left flank, protected bv the 
brook of Bannock, could not be turned; or, if that 
attempt were made, a movement by the reserve 
might have covered it Again, the English could 
not pass the Scottish army, and move towards 
Stirlmg, without exposing their flank to be attack- 
ed while in mnrch. 

If, on the other hand, the Scottish line had been 
drawn up east and west, and facing to the south- 
ward, as affirmed by Buchanan, and adopted by 
Mr. Nimmo, the author of the History of Stirling^ 
shire, there appears nothing to have prevented the 
English from apiiroaching n()on the curse, or level 
ground, from Faikirk^ either from turning the 
Scottish left flank, or from passing their position, 
if they preferred it, without coming to an action, 
and moving on to the relief of Stirlmg. And the 
Gillies' hiU, if this less probable hypothesis be 
adopted, would be situated, not in the rear, as al- 
lowed by all the historians, hut upon the left flank 
of Bruce's army. The only objection to the hy- 
pothesis above laid down is, that the left flank of | must have been numerous, for Brace had 
Bruce's army was thereby exposed to a sally from ' ciled himself with almost all their ebiefiaina, ex- 
the garrison of Stirling. But^r«/, the garrison 'ceptin^ the obnoxious Mae-Dougals of Lorn. The 
wert! bound to neutrality by terms of Mowbray's following deed, containing the submissioo of the 
treaty; and Barbour even seems to censure, as a ' potent earl of Ross to the King, vras never l»efare 
breach of faith, some secret assistance which they published. It is dated in the third year of Ro- 
renderpd their eountr}'men upon the eve of battle, bert's reign, that is, 1909. 

Obua^igio CoMma Rownrsia pbb HmusnTx 
PiDixJTATiM wr ScurruM. 



select body of cavali^ stationed wiot Edward 
Bruce on the right wing, under the Immediata 
command of sir Itobert Keith, the marshal of Scot- 
land, who were destined for the tnmortant service 
of charging and (Hspersing the English arehera. 

Thus judiciously posted, in a situation fortified 
both by art and nature, Bruce awaited the attack 
of the English. 

11. Beyond, the mnihen hmt appean.— P. S7Q. 
UpKm the 8dd June, 1314, the alarm reached the 
Scottish army of the approach of the enemy. I>ou« 
glas and the marshal were sent to reconnoitre with 
a body of cavalry. 

<* And soon the mat host have they sec% 

Where •hieldt wining were m theeB, 

And baeinets bamished bright. 

That gave i^amst the ran gnmt light. 

Thej saw so fele* brmwdynet banoa. 

Standards, pennons, and apears. 

And no fble knichtf apon steedt. 

All flamini^ In their weeds. 

And so fcle bataiUs,t and so broa^ 

And too io great room as they rode. 

That the maist host, and the itootesl 

Of Chrifltendom. and the greatest, 

Should be abajriit} ibr to see 

Their fbes unto saeh quantity.*' 

Barbour''* Bruee^ vaL 8^ p. Ill, 
The two Scottish commanders were cautious in 
the account which they brought back to their enmn. 
To the king in private they told the fomidable 
state of the enemy; but in public reported that the 
English were indeed a numerous host, hut iU com- 
manded, and worse disciplined. 
IS. With these the valiant of the Isles 

Beneath their chieftains ranked their fllea.— P. m. 

The men of Argyle, the Islanders, and the higb- 

landers in genera^ were ranked in the rear. Thcj 



in placing teroporar}' bridges of doors and spars 
over the i»ools of water in the carse, to enable them 
to advance to the charge.* 2dly, Had this not been 
the case, the strength of the earrison waa nrobably 



Universis Christi fideHbua ad «i< 
"•" '^!^».""' •"^"sy "• "•'^ ««..««. »-- p»w».«v presentes liter« perueneriat Will 
not sufficient to excite apprehension. Sdljr, 1 he J jj^,, irfutem in domino sempitt 



isentes liters perueneriat Willielmot Cornea 
« ,„. — ^_ j__. 1 Q^ 



adverse hypothesis leaves the rear of the ScotUsh niagnificus princeps Dominus Robertua Dei gr^da 
army as much exposed to the Suriing gamson, as ^ Scottoram Dominus mens ex inaata albi boai- 
the left flank would be in the case suppose*!. I ^^^ inspirataque demenda, et gncia apedali ro- 

ItonlyremamstonoticethenatureofUieground misit michi pure rancorem aninS sui, e^ 
in front of Brace's line of baitle. Bein^ part ofa ,^ eondonault michi omnimodas tranagreadooes 
park, or chase, it was considerably interrupted «a offensas contra ipsum et suos Der mS ei meos 
with trees, and an extensive marsh, sUll visible, ^^„^ ^ confecdonem lit 



et suos per me et meos 
, / ■ I • • 'Vt J • •• ▼■Mv^ *"■ wua^^wavuvi**! uterBTum preseDciiivMk po^ 

' r "?.«* '\^***' »*"*'?'*<* »^ inaccessible, and in dl p3r,tas: Et terras meas et tenemenU mem oii» 
of difficult approach. More to the northward, S^oioae concessit Et me n'lchilomiaas de tena 
where the natural impediments were fewer. Brace Je Dingwd et Feracrodsiy infra comitanira de 
fortified his posiuon against cavaUy, by digging a s^thyriand de benigna liberditate ana heriditarie 
number of pits so dose together, says Barbour, as infe^g^ corauit Ego tantam prindpis beneoo- 
to resemble the ceUs in a honey-comb. They were lendam efficadter attSndens, et pro tot gradu mi- 
a foot in breadth, and between two and three feet ^,,5 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ mtitudinis mda pro vinfana 

deep, many rows of them being placed one behind j^ ^^^^ ^^^ L^i^, eupiens eahihere, sa- 

the other. They were dighlly covered w^th brush- yj^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ heredea meos et hotmnea 

meos vaiuersos dicto Domino meo Regi per omaia 
c r g a suam re^an dig- 
nitatem, quod erimus de cetcro fideles dbi et hei^ 

—7- : rrmrr ,. _. r dibus suis et fidde ubi seraidum auutitua el coi^ 

• An asristanoewhieh,bytheF«7« could not have been --li — nmn^ kAmliiM ** 

tendered, hadnoltheESgfithappiiiched£h>mthesouth- f»"'?™ TT ^"V* *^°*» -^^^^ 

cast; sinM, had their raju-ch beSa due north, the whole , fcpwnas qui vivere potennt aut roon , et sapeg 

Scottish anny must have been betwsca them and thegar> : 

- ^ •Uanr* tDisphkycik IBattattaash fAlacns^ 



wood and green sods, so as not to be obvious to an 
impetuous enemy. 
All the Scottish army were on loot, excepting a 
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^ » Willielmat pro 
boinmiSat meit Tnioersift dieto domioo meo Regi 
numibtts bomagiam tpoote fee! et su- 
per Dei ewangella McnroeBtum preatiti 
— In quorum omniuro teitiroooium tigillum me- 
iim, et sigillii Hugqnit filii et hcredis et JohannU 
filii mei tim •»& uf^Hit ▼enenbilium patrum Do- 
minorum Dauid et Thome MoraTientii et Roiaen- 
aia Dei graeia epiteoporum pretentibut literit aunt 
appenaa. AcU aeripta et daU a[»ud Aldern in 
Moraum Titimp die meaiti OctobriSj^nno Regni 
dicti domini noUri Be^i Robert! Tertio. Tea- 
tibua Teoerabilibua patnbui supradietit, Domino 
Bernardo Caneellario Re^t, Iloroinit Willielmo 
de Uaya, Johanne de Stnuelyn, Willielmo Wya- 
man, Jc^ianne de Ffeoton, Daoid de Berkeley, 
St Waltro de Berkeley militibut» magistro Wal- 
lero Heroe, Deeano eoolesie Morauie, magistro 
Willielmo de Creswel eiosdem eedesie precen- 
tore et moltis diis nobilibus elerieis et laicis dic- 
ds die et looo eongregatia. 

The eopy of this euriout doeament iras supplied 
bj my friend, Mr. Thomson, Deputy Register of 
Scotland, whose reaearehes Into our ancient reeords 
are dailj throwing new and important light upon 
the history of the eoontry. 

U. The monarch rode afcotg the ran.— P. 280. 
The English tancuard, commanded by the earls 
flc Gloucester and Herefonl, came in sight of the 
Scottish armr upon the evening of the SSd of June. 
Brace was then riding upon a little palfrey, in 
front of hia foremost line, potting his host in or- 
der. It was then that the personal encounter took 
place betwixt him and sir liennr de Bohun, a gal- 
lant English knight, the issue of which had a great 
effect opon the spirits of both armies. It is thus 
recorded by Barooor: 

**And when Olosyter and Herfttid weic 

With their battle approaclunr near, 

BdK>K them all their earoe riaiuff. 

■ • I Lrnd, 



n hardy; 
B earl oTHeiAird eoiuin; 
Anned in arotf Kvwd and fine; 
Come on a steed, a bowshot nere, 
Bcfiwe all other that there were. 
And knew the kin^, for that he saw 
Him so range hit men on nw; 
And by the erown, that was set 
Abo npon hie baseenet. 
And towards him he went on haste. 



1 the king to apertly 
r him eoroe, forth all his 



In hyt till him the hone he steers. 
And when sir Henry saw the king 
Come on, fonmtinf abaysing,t 
TiU him he lode in Aill neat hr. 
He thonght that he ■bovM well li| 
Win him, and haTC him at his 



weliliriitly 
hinL and haTC him at his will, 
B he him honed saw ao ilL 



Spient^ th^ same intiU a ling| 
Str Henry mised the noble king. 
And he, that in his stirrups stood. 
With the axe, that was hard and good, 
With so gvcat maynf reached him a dint, 
That ndther hat nor hebn might stynt. 
That hewy** duehe,tt that he him caTe, 
That nere the head till the harness elaye. 
The hand-axe shaft fVusehyttt in two; 
And he down to the yird gim go 
All fladynyR,«6 for him foiled 
This was the ni 



The Scottish leadera 
kiBp; upon, his temerity. 



might, 
nt stroke of the fl^t.** 
Barbttr** Bruce^ toI. u, p. US. 



remonstrated with the 
He only answered, <* I 



t Haste. 1 Without shrinking, i Spurred. 
IMoan. <*H«aTy. tt Clash. 

((Flat. 



have broken my good battle-axe.**— The Enelish 
van-guard retreated after witnessing this single 
combat. Probably their generals did not think it 
advisable to hazzard an attack, while its unfovour- 
able issue remained upon their minds. 

14. **• What train <rfdiut, with trumpet-sound 
And glimmering ■pt-ars, i« whetliiig round 
Our kfl-ward flankf* * ■ P.- 281. 

While the van of the English army advanced, a 
detached body attempted to relieve Stirling. Lord 
Hailes nves the foUowinR account of this mano^u- 
ver and the result, which is accom(Min}ed by cir- 
cumstances highly diaructeristio of the chivalrous 
manners of the age, and displays that generosity 
which reconciles us even to their ferocity upon 
other occasions. 

Bruce had enjoined Randolph, who commanded 
the left wingorhis array, to be vigilant in prevent- 
ing any advanced |wrtiesolthe Englifch from throw- 
ing succours into the castle of Stirling. 

** Eight hundred horsemen, commanded by sir 
Robert CliflTord, were deUched from the English 
army; they made a cirouit by the low grounds to 
the east, and approached the castle. The king 
perceived their motions, and, coming op to Ran- 
dolph, an^ly exclaimed, • Thoughtless man f you 
have suffered the enemy to pass.* Rat idnluh hast- 
ed to repair liis fault, or perish. As he advanced, 
the English cavalry wheeled to atUck him. Ran- 
dolph drew up his troops in a circular form, with 
their spears resting on the ground, and protended 
on every side. At the firht onset, sir William 
Daynecourt, an English commander of distineui sh- 
ed note, was slain. The enem>, for superior in 
numbers to Randolph, environed him, and pressed 
hard on his little band. Douglas saw his jeopardy, 
and requested the king*s permission to go and suc- 
cour him. < You shall not move from ^our gi-ound,' 
cried the king; * let Randolph extricate himself 
as he best may. I will not alter m^ order of battle, 
and lose the advantage of my [losition.' — *ln truth,' 
reolied Douglas, * 1 cannot stand by and see Ran- 
dolph perish; and, therefore, wiihyour leave, 1 must 
aid him.* The king unwillingly consented, and 
Douglas flew to the assisunce of his friend. While 
approaching, he perceived that the English were 

ling into disorder, and that the perseverance 
of Randolph had prevailed over their impetuoua 
courage. * Halt,' cried Douglas, * those brave men 
have repulsed the enemy; let us not diminish their 
glory by sharing it.' *'— Dai.rtxpi.x*s Amiak 0/ 
Scotland, 4to, Edinburgh, 1779, pp. 44, 45. 

Two large atones erected at the north end of the 
Tillage of Newhouse, about a quarter of a mile 
from the south part of Stirling, ascertain the place 
of this memorable skirmish. The ciroumstance 
tenda, were confirmation necessary, to support 
the opinion of lord Hailes, that the Scottish line 
had Stirling on its left flank. It will be remem- 
bered that Randolph commanded infantry, Dayne- 
court cavalrv. Supposing, therefore, according to 
the vulgar hypothesis, that the Scottish line was 
drawn up, facmg to the south, in the Jine of the 
brook or Bannock, and, consequently, that Ran- 
dolph was stationed with his left flank resting opon 
Milntown bog, it is morally imfjossible that his 
in&ntiy, moving from that position, with what- 
ever celerity, could cutoff from Stirling a body of 
cavalry who had already passed St. Ninians,* or. In 



• Baibonrsays expressly, they avoided the New Parl^ 
(whei«Brttee*sannylay)a]Mlheld*« well neath the Kifk/ 
which esn only mean St. Kininns. 
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other wordi, were already betireen them and the 
tovD. Whereas, aupftoring Randolph's left to have 

S»proached 9t Ninians, the short movement to 
ewhouse could easily be executed, so as to inter- 
cept the English in the niaoner described. 

U. Retponsire fW>m the Scottish luMt, 

Pipe-eUnc^ and buglenound were tOMeo.— P. S81. 

There is an old tradition, that the well-known 
Scottish tone of** Hey, totti,Uitti,*' was Broce's 
march at the battle of Uannockbum. The late Mr. 
KItson, no granter of propositions, doubts whether 
the Scots had any martial music, quotes Froissart's 
account of each soldier in the host bearing a liitle 
horn, on which, at the onset, they wouul make 
sach a horrible noise, as if all the devils of hell had 
been amonr them. He observes, that these horns 
are the ouly music mentioned by Barbour, and 
concludes, that it must remain a moot point 
whether Bruce's army were cheered by the sound 
even of a solitary bagpijpe. ~^Mtorica/.&«ay pre- 
Jixed to BiUoti't ScoU$th S<mff9, 

It may be observed in passing, that the Scottish 
of this period certainly observed some musical ca- 
dence, even in winding their horns, since Bruce 
was at once recognised by his followers from his 
mode of blowing. See Note 10, on Canto 4. 

But the tradition, true or fidse, has been the 
meaus of securing to Scotland one of the finest ly- 
rics in the language, the celebrated war-song of 
Bruce, — 

Scots wha hae wi* Wallaee bled. 
10. Now onward, and in open view. 

The ooontleH ranki or England diew.— P. SSL 

Upon the S4th of June, the English armv ad- 
vanced to the attack. The narrowness of the Scot- 
tish front and the nature of the ground, did not 
permit them to have tlie full advantage of their 
Bumbers, nor is it very easy to find out what was 
their proposed order of battle. Tbe van-{^uard^ 
however, appeare<l a distinct body, consistme m 
archers and spearmen on toot, and commandefT, as 
already said, by the earls of Gloucester and Hcare- 
ford. Barbour, in one place, mentions that they 
formed nine BiLTTLBs, or divisions; but, firom the 
following passa^, it appears that there was no 
room or space tor them to extend themselves, so 
that, except the van-guard, the whole armj aip- 
peared to form one solid and compact body:-» 

The English men, on either party, 
That ai aiigmis iih<»ie brirhtlj. 
Were not arrayed on sucn manner; 
For all their battles sfunyn* were 
In a schiitrum.t But whether it was 
Through the great straiiness of the plaoc 
That th..7 were in, to bide fighting; 
Or that it was ibr abaysinr;t 
I wete not. But in a schiUrum 
It seemed they were all and some; 



* Together. 

tScMftrjtm.— This word has been yariously limited or 
cxteikded in its signification. In general, it seems to im- 

8ly a lai^e body of men drawn up very closely together, 
ut it has been limited to imply a round or circukr bodv 
of men so drawn up. I caunoi understand it with this li- 
mitation in the prvsent case. The schiltnim of the Scot- 
tish army at Falkirk was undoubtedly of aeiranlar fbrm, 
in order to Ksist the attacks of the English cavalry, on 
whatever quarter they might be charged. Uut it docs not 
apm^ how. or why, the English advancing to the attack 
at Bannockbum should have arrayed themselves in a eir- 
ealar form. It seems mon; probabltr that, by 9chiltrum^ 
\n the present case, Barbour lOeans to express an irreru* 
*ar mafls into which the English army was compressedby 
thr iiiwieldiness of its numMn aaa ths carabiSBeis or 
igaoranee of its teadsn. 



Out ta'en the vaVard anrtly* 

That right with a great company. 

Be them selwyn arrayed wert*. 

Who had been by, might have seen 

That fiilk ourtake a meikill fetid 

On breadth, where many a shining ahidd. 

And many a bamlshtd biigfat armour. 

And many a man of great vahnir, 

Mi^t in that great schiltmm be seou 

Am many a bright banner and sheen. 

Barb»ur*9 Bruce, voL ii, pi. U7» 

17. See where yon barefbot abbot stands. 

And bksses them with lifted handaJ— P. S81. 
** Maurice, abbot of Inchaifray, placing himself 
on an eminence, celebrated mass in sight of the 
Scottish amty. He then passed along the front, 
barefooted, and bearing a crucifix in his hands, and 
exhorting the Scots, in few and forcible wonia, to 
combat for their riehts and their libeity. Tbe Scots 
kneeled down. « They yield,' cried Eld ward; * see, 
they implore mercy.* • They do,* answered Ingel- 
ram de Umfraville, * but not ours. Ob that field 
ihey will be victorious, or die. ' **— wfnna^ •fSc^ 
land, vol. ii, p. 47. 

18. ** Forth, marsbid, on the peasant Ibe! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow. 
And cut the bow<«tring loosel'^— P. Stt. 

The English archers commenced the attack witb 
their usuafbnvery and dexterity. But agaloat a 
force, whose importance he ha^ leameabv fatal 
experience, Bruce was provided. A small but se- 
lect body of cavalnr were detached from the right, 
under command of sir Robert Keith. They round- 
ed, as 1 conceive, the marsh called Milntown bog, 
and, keeping the firm ground, charged the left fiadc 
and rear of the English archers. As the bowmen 
had no speara, nor long weapons, fit to defend them- 
selves against horse, they were instantly thrown 
into disorder, and spread througli the whole En- 
'^lish army a coofusiun, from which they Bevev 
lurly. recovered. 

"The English archers shot so ftst. 
That might their shot havte any last^ 
It had been hard to Scotti^ men. 
Bnt king Robert, that well gan ken,t 
That their shot right bard and gcievws^ 
Ordained, forouthl the assembly. 
His m s r schail, with a great menaier 
Five hundred anned into steel. 
That on light ho.se were horsed weO, 
For to pryk§ among the archers, 
And to assail them with their apears 
That they no leisure have till cilioot. 
This manseheU, that I of mate,l 
That sir Robert of Keith was caUSdr 
As I befor here has you tokl. 
When he saw the battle* so 
Assembled, and together go, 
And taw the archers shoot stoutly; 
With all them of his eompann 




That ^wsembled shot to ma|| 
When ScotU archers saw that they sob 
Were rebiityt,tt they wax hardy. 
And with all their might shot eogrele 
Among the honemen that there rade. 
And wounds wide to them they made. 
And slew of them a full great deal." 

Bar^ur^t Brtietj pp. 14r» t. 



'Alone. tKnow. | Disjomted lh»s tbeirinaia boiw 
1 Set Bpon their flaafe. 



{ Spur. I That I speak'oC 
** Numben. tt Ransoaw 
((Evotyona. ||Maka. 



ItDisarrMd. 



THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
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AlUiougfa the niMett of this roaDOBavre wu evi- 
dent, it it veiy remarkable that the Scottish gene- 
rals do QOt appear to have profited bpr the lessoo. 
Almost twtrf subsequent battle whieh they lost 
asainst England was decided bj the arohers, to 
whom the elose and compact arraj of the Scottish 
^talanz afforded an exposed and luiresisting mark. 
The bloodj battle of Halidon-hUl, fought scarce 
twenty years afterward, was so completelT gained 
by the archers, that tfie English are said to have 
lost only one knight, one esquire, and a few foot- 
•oldiers. At the batde of Neville's Cross, In 1 946, 
where David 11 was defeated and made prisoner, 
John de Graham, observing the loss which the 
Scots sustained from the English bowmen, offered 
to charge and disperse them, if a hundred men-atr 
arms were put under his command. ** JBitf , to con- 
fess the truth,'* says Fordun, ** he could not pro- 
cure a single horseman for the service proposed." 
Of such little use is experience in war, where its 
resulu are opposed by habit or prejudice. 

10, Saefa bnnart churl could boast before, 

Twelve SJoCtish Uvet hb baldrie bocel^P. S82. 

Roger Ascham quotes a similar Scottish pro- 
verb, ** wherebv they give the whole praise of 
shooting honestly to Englishmen, saying thus, 
* that every EngHsh archer neareth under his girdle 
twenty-four Scottes. ' Indeed, Toxophilus says be- 
fiore, and truly of the Scottish nation, *the 
ScoUes surely be good men of warre in theyre owne 
featea as can be; but as for shootinge, they can 
neither use it to any profite, nor yet challenge it 
for any praise.* **—Work9 o/Mcham^ edited by 
ifemiel,4to.p.lia 

It is said, 1 trust incorrectly, by an ancient En- 
gilish historian, that the ** good lord James of Dou- 
glas** dreaded the superiority of the English ar- 
chers so much, that when he made any of them 
Brisoner, he gare him the option of losing the fore- 
inger cf his riitht hand, or his right eye, either 
species of mutilation rendering him incapable to 
use the bow. 1 have mislaid the reference to this 
angular passage. 

M. Down! down! in headlong overthrow, 

HorMman and hone, the foiemost go^P. SSS. 

It IS generally alleged bv historians, that the 
Englidi men-at-arms fell into the hidden snare 
which Bruce had prepared for them. Barbour 
does not mention this circumstance. According 
to his account, Randolph, seeing the slaughter 
made by the cavalry on the richt wing among the 
archers, advanced courageously asalnst the main 
body of the English, and entered into close com- 
bat with them. Douglas and Stuart, who com- 
manded the Scottish centre, led their division also 
to thu charge, and the battle becoming general 
along the whole line, was obstinately maintained 
oo both sides for a long s|)ace of time; the Scottish 
a»hers doing great execution amons the English 
men-at-arms, after the bowmen of England were 
dispersed. 

SI. And steeds that thriek in agony.— P. MS. 

I have been told th|kt this line requires an ex- 
planatory note; and, indeed, those who witness the 
silent patience with which horses submit to the 
most cruel usage may be {K:rmitted to doubt that, 
in moments of sodden or intolerable anguish, they 
utter a most melancholy cry. Lord Erskine, in a 
speech made in the House of Lords, upon a bill 
for enforcing humanity towards animals, noticed 
this ivmarkable bet, in language which I will not: 



mutilate by attempting to repeat it It was my 
fortune, upon one occasion, to hr^ar a horse, lo a 
moment of agony, utter a thrilling scream, whieh 
I still consider the most melancholy sound I ever 
heard. 

2S. Lord of the.Isles, my trust in thee 
U flrak as Ailsa^rack; 
Rath on with highland sword and taige: 
I, with my Carrick specnnen, ehmrgc— P. SU» 

When the engagement between the main bodies 
had lasted some time, Bnice made a decisive 
movement, by bringing up the Scottinh reserve. 
It is traditionally said, that at this crisis he ad- 
dressed the lord of the Isles in a phrase used as a 
motto by some of his descendants, ** My trust is 
constant in thee.'* Barbour intimates, that the 
reserve *< assembled on one field,** that is, in the 
same line with the Scottish forces alreaiiy engaged, 
which leads Lord Hailes to conjecture, that the 
Scottish ranks must have been much thinned br 
slaughter, since, in that circumscribed ground, 
there was room for the reserve to fall into the line. 
But the advance of the Scottish cavalry most have 
contributed a good deal to form the vacmcy ooco* 
pied by the reserve. 

23. To arms they flew,— axe, chih, or spear,— 
And mimic ensigns high they rear.— P. 183. 
The followers of the Scottish camp obseired, 
from the Gillies' hill in the rear, the impression 
produced upon the English army by the bringing 
up of the Scottish reserve, and, prompted by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, or the desire of plun- 
der, assumed, in a tumultuarr manner, such arms 
as they found nearest, fastened sheets to tent-poles, 
and Unoes, and showed themselves like a new ar> 
my advancing to battle. 

Teomen, and swsnys,* and p ttaiU,t 
That in the park yemet victusl^t 
Were left; when diey wist but lesing^ 
That their lords witli f\ill fighting 
On thf ir foes assembled were; 
One of their selwynf that were there 
Captain of them all they made. 
And sheets, that were somedalef biaid, 
Thej flwtened instead of banners 
Upon kmc trees and spears. 
And said that they would see the fight^ 
And help their kirds at their might. 
When here— till all assented were, 
In a rout BMembled er,** 
Fifteen thousand they were, or ma. 
And than in great haste gan they go, 
With their banners, ail in a route. 
As they had men been styrett and stout. 
They came with all that asvmbly. 
Right till they mirht the battle see; 
Then all at oiice tnt7 gave a ery, 
(« Slay! Slay! Upon them hsstily!** 
Jtar6eitrV Bruce, vol. ii. Book xiii, pp. IJS, 4. 



The unexpected apparition, of what seemed a 
new armv, coropletefl the confusion which already 
prevailed among the English, who fled in every 
direction, and were pursued with immense slaugl^ 
ter. The brook of Bannock, according to Harbour, 
was so choked with the bodies of men and horses, 
that it might have bt»en passed dry-shod. The fol- 
lowers of the Scottish camp fell upon the disheart- 
ened fugitives, and addecf to the confusion and 
slaughter. Many were driven into the Forth, snd 
perished there, wliich, by the way, could h.^rdly 
have happened, had the armies been drawn up 
east and west, since in that oate, to get at the riv- 
er, the English fugitives must have fled through 



•Swains, t Rabble, t Kept the arovisid^ iiVHf 
■ Selves, t Somewhat. •■^Are. tfStii: 
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the vietoriout mrny. About m short mile from the field 
of buttle is a place ciilled the Bloody Folds. Here 
the earl of Gloucester is said to have made a stand, 
and died galbntly at ihe head of his own military 
tenants and vassals. He was much regretted by 
both sides; and it is said the Scottish would glacl'- 
ly have saved his life, but neglecting to wear his 
surcoat with armorial bearings over his armour, 
be fell unknown, after his horse bad been subbed 
with speors. 

Sir Marmaduke Twenge, an English knight, 
contrived to conceal himself during the fury ofthe 
pursuit, and when it was somewhat sUokened, ap- 
proached king Robert " Whose prisoner are 
you, sir Marmaduke?" said Bruce, to whom he 
was personally known. *« Yours, sir," answered 
the knight. " I receive you," answered the king; 
and, treaUng htm with the utmost courtesy, loaded 
him with gifts, and dismissed him without ransom. 
The other prisoners were well treated. There 
might be policy in this, as Bruce would naturally 
wish to acquire the good opraion of the En|^ll8h 
barons, vbo were at (his time at great vanaoee 
with their king. But it also well accords with his 
high chivalrous character. 

S4. O! give their hapten prince his due.— P. 883. 

Edwurd 11, according to the best authorities, 
showed, in the faUl field of Bannockbum, per« 
aonal gallantrv not unworthy of his great sire and 
greater son. He remained on the field till foi-oed 
away by the earl of Pembroke, when all was lost. 
He then rode to the castle of Stirling, and demand- 
ed admittance; but the governor remonstrating 
upon the imprudence of shutting himself up in 
that fortress, which must so soon surrender, he 
assembled around his person five hundred men-at- 
arms, and, avoiding the field of battle and the vic- 
torious army, fled towards Linlithgow, pursued by 
Douglas with about sixty horse. They were aug- 
mented by sir Lawrence Abemethy with twenty 
more, whom Douglas met in the lorwood, upon 
tlieir way to join the English army, and whom he 
easily persuaded to desert the defeated monarch, 
and to assist in the pursuit. They hung upon Ed- 
ward's flight as far as Dunbar, too few m number 
to assail him with efl'sct, but enough to harass his 
retreat so constantly, that whoever fell an insunt 
behind, was instantly blain, or made prisoner. 
Edward's ignominious flight terminated at Dunbar, 
where the earl of March, who still professed al- 
legiance to him, " received him full genllv." 
From thence, the monarch of so great an empire, 
and the late commander of so gallant and numer- 
ous an army, escaped to Bamborough in a fisliing 

Bruce, as will api)ear from the following docu- 
ment, lost no time in directing the thunders of 
parliamentary censure against such parts of his 
subjects as did not return to their natural allegi* 
ance, after the battle of Bannoekbnrn. 

AfUD MoNASTBaiUK DC CATVBUSKSinrZTH, 
ZTI n» ROVSKBRIS M.CCC.X1T. 

JudUxum redditum afmd Kambuakinet contra 
omnea iUoa md tunc fuerunt contra Jidem etpa- 
cem Dondm Regis, 

Anno graeie milleshno trieeDtesimo quarto de- 
eimo sexto die Novembris tenente paruamentum 
juum excellentissimo principe domino Roberto 
Dei gTMia Rege Seottonua lUaitrl in mooasterio 



de Camboskyneth eoncordatum fui^finalitei tadi- 
oatum [ae super] hoe sUtutum de odnsilio et a»- 
aenau eniscoporum et eeterorum pKlatorum eo- 
mitum barooum et aliorum nobilium recni Seoeie 
nee non et toeios communitatis regni predietl qood 
omnes qui eontra fidem et pacem diet! doroini re- 
gis in hello sue alibi mortui sunt [vel qui die] to 
die ad paeem ejus et fidem non venerant lieet se- 
ptus vocati et legitime expecUti fuissent de territ 
et tenementis et omni alio statu intra regnum Seo- 
eie perpetuo sint exheredaU et habeautur de eete^ 
ro tanquam inimici regis et regot ab omni ven- 
dicaciooe juris hereditarii vel juris alteriua eujaa- 
eunque in posterom pro se et heredibua auis io 
peqietuum privaii ad perpetuam igitor rei mei- 
moriam et evidentem probacionem bu)os jodloii 
et statuti sigilla episcoporura et aliorum prela- 
toruin nee non et comitum baronum ae eeleronum 
nobilium dicti regni present! ordinaeumi jodiRio 
et statuto sunt appensa. 
Sigillum Domini Regis 
Sigillum Willelmi Episeopi Saneti Andxee 
Sigillum Robeni Episeopi Glasooensis 
Sigillum Willelmi Episeopi Dunkeldenai 

- - - Episeopi 
• - - Episeopi 

- - - Enisconi 

Sigillum Alani Episeopi Soddrensis 
Sigillum Johannis Episeopi Brechvnenaii 
Sigillum Andree Episeopi Ei-gadientis 
Sigillum Frechanii Episeopi Cathamsnais 
Sigillum Abiiatis de Scona 
Sigillum Abbatis de Caleo 
Sigillum Abbatis de Abirbrothok 
Sigillum Abbatis de Sancta Cruee 
Sigillum Abbatis de lx>ndoris 
Sigillum Abbatis de Newbolill 
Sigillum Abbatis de Cupro 
Sigillum Abbatis de Paslet 
Sigillum Abbatis de Dumfermelyn 
Sigillum Abbatis de Linduden 
Sigillum Abbatis de Insula Missaram 
Sigillum Abbatis de Sancto Columba 
Sigillum Abbatis de Deer 
Sigillum Abbictis de Dulce Corde 
Sigillum Prioris de Coldinghame 
Sigillum Prioris de Rosiynot 
Sigillum Prioris Saneti Andi'ee 
Sigillum Prioris de Pettiuwem 
Sigillum Prioris de Insula de LoohleviB 
Sigillum Senesoalli Scooie 
Sigillum Willelmi Comitis de Ros 



Sigillum Gilberti dela Haya Coostabu trii 
Sigillum Roberti de Keth Mariseall 
Sigillum Hugonis de Roa 
Sigillum Jacob! de Duglas 
Sigillum Johannis de Saneto Clara 
Sigillum Thome de Ros 
Sigillum Alexandri de Settone 
Sigillum Walteri Haliburtone 
Sigillum Davidis de Balfour 
Sigillum Duncanl de Wallays 
Sigillum Thome de DisohingtoM 
Sigillum Andree de Moravia 
Sigillum Arehibaldi de Betun 
Sigillum Ranulphi de Lyill 
Sigillum Maleomi de Balfour 
SigiUam Normanni de LetUy 



THE LORD OF THE ISLRB. 



3ir 



Siglllam Nigelli de Campo bello 
fligilhiA Morni de Museo Campo. 

SS. Vor fbr I>e Aigcntiiie alone, 

ThnMifrh Ninian't chureh these toreliet •bone. 
And roM the death-prayer't awftil tone.— P. 284. 
The remarkable eircumsUDces attending the 
death of De Argentine ha^e been already noticed, 
(|i. 891. ) Betides this renowned warrior, there fell 
many representative! of ihe noblest hoaset in En- 
gland, whioh never sustained a more bloodj and 
disastrons defeat Barbonr sajs that two hundred 
paira of gilded spurs were taken from the Beld of 
battle; and that some were left the author can bear 
vitneaa, who has in his possession a curioui antique 
fur, dog up in the morass not long since. 
<* It was Ibisooch a neat ferhe, 
To Me famyn* aa few dead lie. 
Two hundred tpui* that were reidt 
Veie taen of knighti that were dead.** 
I am now to take my leave of Barbour, not 
without a sioeere wish that the public may eneour- 

Xthe undertaking of my friend. Dr. Jamieson, 
has isaoed proposals K>r publishing an aecu- 
mte edition of his poem, and of Blind Harry's 
Wallace. The only good edition of the Bruce was 
published by Mr. Pinkerton, in 3 vols., in 1790; 
and the learned editor having had no personal 
seoesa to consult the manuieript, it is not without 
errora; and it has besicjes become scarce. Of Wal- 
lace there is no tolerable edition; yet these two 
poems do no small honour to the early state of 
Scottish poetry, and the Bruce is justly regarded 
•s coBUining authentic historical &cts.| 

The IbUowine list of the slain at Bannoekbum, 
extracted (rom Uie cootinuator of Trivet's Annals, 
ariU show the extent of the national calamity. 

" List or the Slaik. 
Barmu andkmghi ban- Simoo Ward, 



Gilbert de Clare, earl of 

•^kOUcester, 
Robert de Clifford, 
Payan Tybetot, 
William le Mareaehai, 
J(ilin Comyn, 
William de Vescey, 
J(»hn de Montfort, 
Xieolaa de Hasteleigh, 
William Davncourt, 
£gidiua de Argen- 

tcyue, 
Edmund Comyn, 
John Lovel, (the rich) 
Edmood de Hastynge, 
Hilo de Stapleton, 



Robert de Felton, 
Michael Poyning, 
Edmund MauUey. 

EmghU, 
Henry de Bonn, 
Thomas de Ufford, 
John de Elsingfelde, 
John de Haroourt, 
Walter de Hakelut, 
Philip de dourtenay, 
Hugo de Scales, 
Radulph de Beauehamp, 
John de E^nbrigge, 
With thirty-three others 
of the same rank, not 



Jtaront and baronet*. 
Henry de Boun, earl of 

f lereford, . 
Lord John Giffard, 
William de Latimer, 
Maurice de Berkley, 
Ingelram de Umfraville, 
Marmaduke de T wenge, 
Jolm de Wyletene, 
Robert de Maulee, 
Henry Fitz-Hugh, 
Thomas de Gray, 
Walter de Beauehamp, 
Richard de Charon, 
John de Wevelmton, 
Robert de Nevil, 
John de Segrave, 
Gilbert Peeche, 
John de Clavering, 
Antony de Lucy, 
Radulph de Cajnys, 
John de Evere, 
Andrew de Abremhyn. 

Thomas de Berkely, 
The son of RogerTyrrel, 
Anselm de Mareschal, 
Giles de Beauehamp, 
John Cyfrewaat, 



And in sum, there were there slain, along with the 
earl of Gloucester, forty-two barons and banne- 
rets. The number bf earla, barons, and bannerets 
made captive, was twenty-two, and sixty-eight 
knights. Many clerks and esquires were also there 
slain or taken. Roger de Northburge, keeper of 
the king's signet, (auto§ iargm donam regU^) was 
made prisoner with his two clerks, Roger de Wa- 
kenfelde and Thomas de Swinton, upon which 
the king caused a seal to be made, and entitled it 
his prwy tecU, to disUneuish the same from the 
signet so lost. The earl m Hereford was exchanged 
against Broce's queen, who had been detained in 
captivity ever since the year 1906. The tarjfia, or 
ngnet, was restored to England through the in- 
tercession of Ralph de Monthermer, ancestor of 
lord Moira, who is said tn have found favour In 
the eyes of the Scottish king."— ConltniMKion of 
Trivet*9 Jbmalt, EalPt edU, Oxford, 171S, vol. ii, 
p. 14. 

Such were the immediate consequences of the 
field of Bannoekbum. Its more remote effects, in 
completely establishing the national independenee 
of Scotland, afford a boimdless field for speeulft- 
tion. 



John Bluwet, 
Roger Corbet, 
Gilbert de Boun, 
Bartholomew de Enai< 

field, 
Thomas de Ferrers, 
Radulph and Th 

Bottetort, 
John snd Nicholas de 

Kingstone, ( brothers,) 
William Lovel, 
Henry de Wileton, 
Baldwin de Frevill, 
John de Clivedon,* 
Adomar la Zouohe, 
John de Merewode, 
John Maufe,t 
Thomas and Odo Lele 

Ereedekene, 
Robert Beaupel, (the 

John Mautreven, (the 

son,) 
William and William 

Giffard. 
And thirty-four otlier 

knights, not named by 

the nistorian. 



nr THREE FARTS. 



Thomas of 



■re so renowned in tradition as 
known by the appellation 



t Red, or gilded. ^ 

X Both thew works nave now been pubUf hed, m a 
■plendid fona, and with extreme aeeuraey, by the learned 



of T^e Jihymer, Uniting, or supposed to mite, 
in his person, the powers of poetical composition, 
and of vaticination, his memory, even after the Npse 
of five hundred years, is regarded with veneration 
by his countiymen. To give any thing like a certain 
history of this remarkable man, would be indeed 



■ Supposed Clinton. 



t Maul. 
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difieolt; but the enricnu maf derive tome Mtfi*- 
fiMtioo froa the partieiilart here brought tocher. 
It it ai^reed, on all hands, that the reaidenoe. 



•od nrobabl J the hirth-plaoe, of thit aneieot bard, 
vaa fcreildoun, a villa^ situated upon the Leader, 
two miles above its juoetioo witn the Tweed. 
The fulM of an aneient lower are still pointed oat 
as the Ehfioer's casde. The uniform tradition 
bears, that hts surname was Lermont, or Lear- 
moot; and that the appellation of l^e Bf^fmer was 
conferred on him in eoosequenoe of his poetical 
compositions. There remains, nevertheless, some 
doubt upon this subject In a chatter, which is 
subjoined at length,* the son of our poet designs 
himself, ** Thomas of Ereildoun, son and heir of 
Thomas Bymour of Ereildoun," which seems to 
imply, that the fiither did not bear the hereditary 
name of Learmont; or, at least, was better Icnown 
and distin|aished by the epithet which be bad ac- 
quired by his personal accomplishments. 1 must, 
however, remark, that, down to a veiy late period, 
the practice of distinguishing the parties^ even in 
formal writinss, by the epiuiets which had been 
bestowed on Uiem'from personal cireumstancea, 
instead of the proper surnames of their tamilies, 
was common, ana indeed necessarv, among the 
border dans. So early as the end of 'the thirteenth 
eentuty, when suimames were hardly introduced 
in Scotland, this curtom must have been universal. 
There is, therefore, nothing inconsistent in sup- 
posing our poet's name to have been actually Lear- 
BBOnt, although, in this charter, he is distinguish- 
ed bv the popular aopellation of The Hti^mer. 

We are better able to aaceitain the period at 
vhich Thomas of Eroildoon lived; being the latter 
end of the thirteenth century. I am inclined to 
place his death a little forther back than Mr. Pin* 
kerton, who supposes that he was alive in 1300; 
(iMt ofSevttuh >oet9:) which is hardly, I think, 
consistent with the charter already ouoted, by 
which his son, in iS99, for himself and his heirs, 
eonveys to the convent of the Trinity of Soltre, the 
tenement which be possessed by inheriUoce (he" 
redUaarU) in Ereildoun, with all claim which he, 
or bis predecessors, could pretend thereto. From 
tfMS we may infer, that the Bhyroerwas now dead; 
ilnce we find his son disposing of the family pro- 
perty. Still, however, the argument of the leam- 
od historian will remain uniropeached, as to the 
time of the ^t»s birth. For if, as we learn from 
Barbour,t his prophecies were held in reputation 
as early as 1306, when Bruce slew the Red Comyn, 
Ae sanctity, and (let roe add to Mr. Pinkerlon's 



'Fr9mthe 



B&8YLT0N. 
_ ^, I has Utens vinrn rel sudicoTiB Thomas de 
Bn&ldoun ftlitu et here! Thonue Hjinour de Ereildoun 
salntem in Domino. Noreritii me per f^mem et baeqlum 
in pkoo Judieio reugnaMe se per pRMotet quietem 
chuaaMe pro me ct heredibus men Ma^utrodomus Suic 
tie TriniuUf de Soltre et fntribut ejiiMlera donUi tatam 
terrsm m«am earn omnibw pertinentiiMM «uit qusm in 
tencmento de Eraldoan hereditarie tenoi raiimeisndo 
de Wo pro me etberedibus meia omni jure et elsmeo qua 
m ten anteecHores mei in eadera terra alioque tempore 
ite pencCBo hal»um«s live de ftiopro habere poMumot. 
m eigut rei testimonio preeentibas hit ncillam meiun 
apposnldata apud Ereildovn die Marti* proximo pout 
RStam Sanctomm Apoetolomjm Svmonis et Jade !«»«> 
Domini Millesimo ee NonaMmmo Nona. ^^ 

t Hm Unes alluded to aiethese: 






words) the uncertainty of antiqaity, moat hstve aC 
ready involved his character and writings. In a 
charter of Peter de Haga de Bemenyde, vbish 
unfortunately wants a dale, the Mhymer, a near 
neiehbour, and, if we may trust tradition, a fKeod 
of dlie family, appears as a witness.— Cftorfvfary af 
M^rote, 

It cannot be doubted, that Thomas of EreiMoni 
was a remariuble and important jperaon in his own 
time, since, very shortly after his death, we fiiid 
him celebrated as a prophet, and as a poet. Whe- 
ther he himself made anv pretensions to the first 
of those characters, or whether it was gratuitoasly 
conferred upon him by the credulity m posterity, 
it seems difficult to decide. If we may believe 
Mackenzie, Learmont only versified the prophe- 
cies delivered by Eliza, an inspired nun, of a con* 
vent at Haddington. But of this there aecna not 
to be the most distant proof. On the eontmiy, all 
ancient authors, who quote the Bhymer's prophe- 
cies, uniformly suppose them to have been e-^--"' 
by himself. Thus, in Winton*s ChrvnU^ 

Of this IVcht qnSlam ipak Thomaf 
Of Enyldoune, that aayd in Deme, 



Thare raid mctt etalwarthly, staike. 
He aayd it in his prophecy; 
Bnt how he win it was Arfa. 



Book viii, ekap. 9L 
There could have been no ferly, (qiarvel,) iv Win* 
ton's eyes at least, how Thomas came hgr hit 
knowledge of future events,' had he ever heard of 
the inspired nun of Haddington; which, it ouhmI 
be doubted, would have been a solution of the 
mystery, much to the taste of the prior of Loak> 
lerin.* 

Whatever doubts, however, the learned might 
have, as to the source of tbe Bhymer's prophetic 
skill, the vulgar had no henution to aaai^l«, the 
whole to the interaourse between the bsird mmI the 
queen of Faery. Tbe popular tale bears, that Tboows 
was aarried otT, at an eariy age, to the Fairy Lsnd, 
where he acquired all the knowledgpe which made 
him afterwards so famous. After aewe^ yetra re- 
sidence he was uermitted to return to the earth, 
to enlighten and astonish his countrymen bgr his 
prophetic powers; still, however, remaininf^ hoond 
to return to his royal mistress, when she ahould 
intimate her pleasure.f Aecordinglr, while Tho- 
mas was making merry with his friends la the 
tower of Ereildoun, a person came runolog in, and 
told, with marks of fear and astonishment, that a 
hart and hind had left the neighbouring foreat, and 
were composedly and slowly parading the street 
of the villa^.^ The prophet instanUy arose, left 
his habiution, and fallowed the wondecfol fimth 



to the forest, whence he was never seen tor 

According to the popular belief, be sUll *• drees 



^ * Hennr, the minstrel, who iatroduoM Thomas into ^ba 
Ustoxy ofWaUace, eaprcMt* the same doabt as in the 
>9urcc of his pmpbetic^nowledge. 

Thonuu Rhymer into A« fldle wai than 

Sli|i the mrninn', whieh wss s worthy nan, 
e nicd oft to that religious plaee; 
The peophi deemed of wit he roeikle ean. 
And so he told, though that they bless or ban. 
Whieh happened sooth in many divers aasei 
I cannot say by wrong or righteonsncss. 
In ryle of war whether they tint cr wsns 
It may be deemed by dirision of rraee, he. 

tSce a Dissettatioo on Vairies, pivflxed to the fc^iyi 



THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



did 



lib vetru'* in /kiry LuMl, ind it expected one dfty 
to revirit earth. In the mean while, hit memory 
is iMid in the meet profound respeet The Eildon 
|pee» from beneath the thade of whieh lie d^iver^ 
ed Ilia propheeiei, now no longer exists; but the 
ipoC is marked by a large stone, called Eildon tree 
•tone. A neighlKNinnr nvuiet takes the name of 
the Bogle Bum, 'GobUn Brook) from the Rhr- 
mer's saperoatural \isitants. The veneration paid 
to his dwelling-plaee even tttached itself in some 
degree to a person, who, within the memory of 
man, chose to aet up his residence in the ruins of 
Le«rmoiil.'s tower. The name of this man was 
Murray, a kind of heriialrstt who, by dint of some 
Icnowiedge in simples, the possession of a musical 
•hick, an electrical machine, and a stuffed allin- 
tor, added to a supposed communication with 
Thomas the Rhymer, lived for many years in very 
good credit as a wizard. 

It aeemed to the author unpardonable to dismiss 
• peraon, so impoitaot in border tradition as the 
Rhymer, without some fiuther notice than a simple 
commentary upon the following ballad. It is given 
fi^om a copy, obtained from a lady, residing not 
far from Ercildoun, corrected and enlarged by one 
in Mrs. Brown's MSS. The former copy, how- 
ever, as might be expected, is far more minute as 
to local description.* To this old tale the author 
haa ventUKd to add a second part, consisting of a 
kind of cento, from the printed prophecies vul- 
gariy ascribed to the Rhymer; ami a third part, 
entirely modem, founded upon the tradition of his 
having rrtumed with the nart and hind to the 
land or Faerie. To make his peace with the more 
severe antiquaries, the author has prefixed to the 
second part some remarks on Leannoot's prophe* 



VABT I.— AFOIXHT. 

Tkvb Thomas by on Huntlie banks 

A foriie he spied wi' his ee; 
And there he saw a bdye brijKht. 

Come riding down by the Eildon trec^ 

Her shirt was o' the grass-men silk. 
Her mantle o* the velveC^ne; 

At ilka tett of her horse's mane. 
Hang fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas he pulled aff his cap. 
And louted low down to his knee, 

'^All hail, thou mighty aueeo of heaven! 
For thy peer on earth I never did see." 

«« O ms O no, Thomas," she said; 

**Tha(t name does not belang to met 
I Mn but the queen of fiiir Elfland, 

That am hither come to visit thee. 

** Harp and carp, Thomas," she said; 

<* Harp and earn along with me; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips. 

Sura of your body I tlriU be." 

** Betide me weal, betide me wo, 
That weirdf shall never dunton me." 

Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon tree. 



' * The autho** Iww been s.<iee inlbniied, by a nuMt emi- 
BCat antiqaftCT, that there is in ezutenoe a US. copy of 
tto balMd, or verjr eoofidenble antiqiiity. of widen he 
kopM u» avail hiiaself on Mnie fhtura occanon. 
jTkatweirdf^c. Thatdestiuyahallneverfkightmn 



** Now, ye maun go wi' me," she said) 

** True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me; 
And ye maun serve me seven years, 

Through weal or wo as may ohanee to be»* 
She mounted on her milk-white steed; 

She's ta*en true Thomas up behind; 
And aye, whene'er her bridle rung. 

The steed flew swifter than the idnd. 
O they rade on, and farther on; 

The steed gaed swifter than the windt 
Until they reached a desert wide. 

And living bnd was left behind. 
*< Light down, light down, now, tnie Thomn% 

And lean your head upon my knee: 
Abide, and rest a little space. 

And i will show you ferlies three. 
** O see ye not yon narrow road. 

So thick beset with thorns and brbn' 
That is the path of righteousness, 

Though after it but few inquires. 
** And see not ye that braid, braid road. 

That lies across that lily leven> 
That is the path of wickedness. 

Though some call it the road to heaten, 
« And see not ye that bonny road. 

That winds about the femie brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae: 
" But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongoa^ 

Whatever ye may hear or see: 
For, if you speak word in Elflyn land, 

Yell neVr get back to your ain countrie.** 

tb^ rade on, and farther on. 
And they waded through rivers aboon the knee^ 

And they saw neither sun nor moon. 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae stem 
Ught, 

And they waded through red blude to the knee, 
For a' the blude that's shed on earth, 

Rins through the springs o' that countrie. 
Syne thev came on to a garden green. 

And she pu'd an apple frae a tree;i 
*< Take this for thy wages, true Thomas; 

It will give thee the tongue that can never lie.** 
« My tongue is mine ain," true Thomas said; 

** A gudely gift ye wad gie to me! 

1 neither dought to buy nor sell, 

At fair or tiyst, where I may be. 
<f 1 dought neither speak to prince or peer. 

Nor ask of grace trom fair ladye." 
« Now hold thy peace!" the Udye said, 

** For, as I say, so must it be." 

He has gotten a coat of the even doth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green; 

And, till seven years were gane and past. 
True Thomas on earth was never i 



WAMTlu 

The prophecies^ ascribed to Thomas of F<rcil- 
doon, have been the principal means of securing 
to him remembrance ** amoDirsi the sons of his 
people." The author of Sir Tnttrem would long 
ago have joined, in the vale of oblivion, ** Clerk 
of Tranent, who wrote the adventures of Schir 
Oawain,** il, by good hap, the same eorrent tf 
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ideas ictpeedog airtkiaitf, which omirt Vifnl to 
be recanied asa aiaipeian hy the Laszannit oi Na- 
plea,1iad not exalted the bard of Ereildoon to the 
prophetic character. Perhapt, indeed, he hinaelf 
atfected it darinr hit life. We know at leait, fior 
•ertain, that a befiefin hit mpemataral knowledge 
waa corrent toon after hit death. Hit prophectet 
are alluded to bj Barboor, by Winioon, and by 
Henry the minftrel, or BSmi Marry, as he it qmh 
ally termed. None of thete aotbora* howerer, 
nve the words of anr uf the Rhyroer't TBtidna- 
Uons, bat merely relate historically hit having 
predicted the e?enU of which they speak. The 
carliett of the propheeiet ascribed to nim, which 
is now extant, it quoted by Mr. Plnkerton from a 
MS. It is supposed to be a response from Thomas 
of Ereildoon, to a question from the herole coun- 
tess of Marsh, renowned for the defence of the 
•astle of Dunbar, against the Eng^lish, and termed, 
in the fiimiliar diatect of her time. Black A^fwt 
•f Ihmbar, Thit prophecy is remarkable, in to 
nr as it bears rery little resemblance to any Terses 
published in the printed copy of the Rhymer's 
•opposed prophecies. The Tertes are as follows: 

«* La e*unte»»e de Dtibar demaruk 6 Thmuu de Esse- 
dtune qtumt la g..erre WEteoeeprettdreit/yn, Eyilare* 

MWhen oiuin it msd a kyng <^s capped man; 

When nun if lerere other mones thyng than u own: 

What londe thouyi fomt, ant fbr««t ii foUle; 

When haret kcnilles o* the her'ston; 

When Wytt and Wille went:* togcdere: 

When mon makes stable* of kyrkes; and itdei eas- 

tek with f t)«t; 
When Roketboroughe nyt no hnrgh ant maikcc is at 

Forwyleye: 
When Bambounie ia donged with dede men; 
When men ledes men in ropes to bnymand to sellen; 
When a quarter of wbaty whete is ehaungcd for a 

Golt 01 ten markes; 
When prttde(pride) priltes and pees is le^din ptisoon; 
When a 8eot ne me hym hude aie hare in fonne that 

the English ne shall hym fynde; 
When ryeht and wronge astente the togedere; 
When laddes weddethlovedies; 
When Seottes flen so flute, that for fluitc of shep, hy 

drowneth hemselre; 
When shal this be? 
Nonther in thine tyms ne in mine} 



Witlunne twenty winter ant one." 

Pinkertnn'* P»em»,fi'om MaUtaruT* MSS, qu^t* 
ingfimn HarU Lib. 9253. f. 1S7. 

As 1 have never seen the MS. from which Mr. 
Pinkerton makes thit extract, and at the date of 
it it fixed by him (certainly one of the moit able 
antiquaries of our age) to Uie roign of Edward I 
or 11, it is with great diffidence that 1 hazard a 
contraiy opinion. Thero can, however, I believe, 
be little doubt, that these prophetic verses are a 
Ibrgenr, and not the production of our Thomas 
the Rhymer. But I am inclined to believe them 
of a later date than the i<eign of Edward 1 or 11. 

The gallant defence of the castle of Dunbar, by 
Black Agnes, took place in the year 1337. The 
Rhymer died previoot to the year 1299 (tee the 
charter, by hit ton, in the introduction to the 
foregoing ballad. ) It teemt, therefore, very im- 

Erobable, that the countett of Dunbar could ever 
ave an opportunity of contnlting Thomat the 
Rhymer, tince that would infer that the wat mar- 
ried, or at least engaged in sUte matters, previous 
to lS99t whereas, she it detoribed at a Toung, or 
a middle*aged woman, at the period of her being 
beteiced in the fortrott, which the to well defend- 
ed. If the editor might indulge a conjecture, he 
would tuppote, that the prophecy waa contrived 



for the emouncpDeBt of the Eagliah intaaerar 
during the Scottith wars; and that the UMBes el 
the eoontess of Dunbar, and of Thomas of Ereil- 
doon, were used for the greater credit of the lur* 
gery. According lo this hvpothesis, it seeoM likely 
to have been composed after tlie siege of Dnobar, 
which had made the name of the eountesa well 
known, and. consequently, in the reign of Edward 
lU. llie wlkole tendency of the prophecv is to 
aver, ** that there shall be no end of the Scottish 
war, ^conceriking which the question was propo^ 
ed, ) till a final conquest of the country by Etngland, 
attended by all the nsoal teverities of war. W ben 
the coUivated country shall become foreat, aays 
the prophecy; when the wild animals shall inhabit 
the abode of men; when Scotu ahall not be able 
to eacape the English, should they crouch aa hares 
in tlieir form." All these denunciations teem to ro- 
fer to the time of Edward 111, upon whose victo- 
ries the prediction wat probably Ibnndod. The 
mention of the exchange betwixt a cok worth ten 
markes, and a quarter of ** wluity (indifferent) 
wheat,'* seems to allude to the dreadful fiunine 
about the rear 1388. The independence of Scot- 
land was, however, as impr^iable to the mines 
of superttition, as to the steefof our more power- 
ful and more wealthy neighboura. The war of 
Scotland it, thank €rod, at an end; but it it ended 
without her people having either ci^uched like 
hares, in their form, or being drowned in their flight 
«* for faote of shep,'*— thank God for that too. The 
prophecy quoted in p. 318, it probably ol the 
tame date, and intended tor the tame porpote. A 
minute teareb of the recordt of the time would, 
probably, throw additional light upon the allutions 
contained in these ancient l«genus. Among vari- 
ous rhymes of prophetic import, which are at this 
day current amongit the people of Teviotdale, it 
one, tuppoted to be pronounced by Thomat the 
Rhymer, pretaging the dettruction of hit habitar 
tion and family: 

The hare sail kittle (Utter) on my hearth-stane^ 
And there will nev«r be a taird JLearmomt again. 

The first of thete linet it obviontly borrowed 
from that in the MS. of the Harl. library.—^ When 
hvet kendlet o* the her'tton'* — an emphatic im- 
age of detolation. It is alto inaccurately quoted in 
the prophecy of Waldhave, publiahed by Andro 
Hart, 1613: 

This is a tnie taUdna that Thomas of tells. 
The hare shall hitple on the hard (hearth) staae. 

Spottitwoode, an honett, but credulout histo- 
rian, teemt to have been a firm believer in the 
authenticity of the prophetic warot, vended in the 
name of Thomat of Eroildoun. ** The propheeiet, 
yet exUnt in Scottith rhymet, whereupon be wat 
commonly called Thomat the Rhymer, may juttly 
be admirod; having foretold, to many ages betore, 
the union of England and Scotland in the ninth 
degree of the Bruce*t blood, with the auceeaaioa 
of Brace himtelf to the crown, being yet a child, 
and other divert particulars, which the event hath 
ratified and made j^ood. Boethius, in his storv, 
relateth his prediction of king Alexander't death, 
and that he did foretel the same to the eari of 
Maroh, the day before it tell out; taying, * that 
before the next day at noon, such a tempest should 
blow, as Scotland had not felt for many years be- 
fore.' The next raoroing, the day being dear, and 
no change appearing in the air, the nobleman did 
challenge Thomas of hit taying, calling him an 
impottor. He replied, that noon was not yet 
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About which time, a post mim to iidTeitiae the 
Mt4 of the king hit saddea death. ' Theo,' nid 
Thomai, 'this is the tenpett I foretold^ «ad so 
vhall it prove to Seodand.' Whence, or how, he 
tmd thie knowledee, ean hanily be affirmed; bat 
SRire it is, that he did divine and answer truly of 
many things to come.'* — SpoUmpoode^ p. 47. Be- 
aides that notable Yooeher, master Hector Boece, 
tt^ good arehbishop might, had he been so minded, 
have referred to Fordon for the jprophecy of klnr 
Alexander's death. That histonao calls oar bard 
«' ncnaftt iBe vatet.*'^Fardun, lib. x, cap. 40. 

What Spottiswoode calls ** the prophecies extant 
in Scottish rhyme," are the metrical predictions 
aaeribed to the prophet of Ereildoun, which, with 
many other compositions of the same natore, bear- 
ing the names of Bede, Merlin, Gildas, and other 
approved soothsayers, are contained in one small 
▼oiamejjsablisfaed by Andro Hart, at Edinbargh, 
1615. Trie late excellent lord Hailes made these 
compositions the snbject of a dissertation, pub- 
lished in his Remarkt on the IBtitory nf ScotCand, 
His attention is chiefly directed to the celebrated 
prophe^ of our bard, mentioned by bishop Spot- 
tiswoode, bearinr, that the crowns of England and 
Scotland should be united in the person of a king, 
son of a French queen, and related to Bnioe in the 
ninth degree. Lord Hailes plainly proves, that this 
prophecy is perverted from its original purpose, 
in order to apply it to the saccession of James VL 
The groond-wofk of the forgery is to be found in 
the prophecies of Berlington, contained in the 
aame collection, and runs thus: 

*■ Of Braced left ride shalt spring out a ksft^ 

Am neere ai the ninth deffree; 

And ahall be fleemed affaire SooClandy 

In Franee fkrre beyond the tea. 

And then tkall come againe ryding. 

With eyia that mAnv men may tee. 

At Aberladie he •hall tight. 

With hempen helterei uid norse of trsb 

Hcwerer it happen for to Ikll, 

The lyon ahal be k>rd <rfall; 

The French qaen shal beftrre the sonae^ 

8hal role all Brittaine to the w*; 

Ane from the Bmee*s blood shal come alao, 

As neere aa the ninth degree. 

Tct ihal there eomea fceene knight over the salt aea^ 
A keene man of eovTase and bold man of armet; 
A dnke's ion dowbled (I. e. dabbed) a bom man in France, 
That ahal our mirtha augment, and mend all oar harmei; 
After the date of oar Lord 151.% and thrice three thereafien 
Which thai brooke all the broad isle to himself, 
Betwem L3 and thrice three the thrrip ihal be ended, 

Tlk» SAVnon* ■•!! n»««>p rp^nwtr af^r." 



The Saxons sail never recover afterJ 

There cannot be any doubt, that this prophecy 
waa intended to excite the confidence of the Scot- 
tish nation in the duke of Albany, regent of Scot- 
laod, who arrived from France in 1515, two years 
after the death of James IV, in the fatal field of 
Flodden. The regent was descended of Bnice bv 
Uie left, t. e. by tM female side, within the ninth 
degree. His mother was dauahter to the earl of 
Bmilogne, his father banished from his country — 
" fleemit of fair Scotland.*' His arrival must ne- 
c c ss a rily be by sea, and his landing was expected 
at Aberlady, in the Frith of Forth. Re was a duke's 
scm, dubb^ knight; and nine years from 1513 are 
allowed him, by the pretended prophet, for the 
accomplishment of the salvation of his country, 
and the exaltation of Scotland over her sister and 
rivaL All this waa a pious fraud, to excite tlie 
) and spirit of the eoantry. 



The prophecy, put in the name of oar Thomai 
the Rhymer, as it stands in Haft's book, refers to 
a later period. The narrator meeto the Rhymer 
upon a land, beside a lee, who shows him many em- 
blematical visions, described in no mean strain of 
poetry. They chiefly relate to the fields of Flodden 
and Pinkie, to the national distress which follow- 
ed these defeats, and to future halcyon days, which 
are promised to Scotland. One quotation or two 
will be suflicient to establish this folly: 

** Oar Scottish king sal come ftil keene, 

The red lion beaieth he; 

A feddered arrow sharp, I weene, 

Shal make him winke and wane to see. 

Out of the field he «hal be led 

When he is bludie and wo for bloodj 

Yet to his men shall he say, 

* For God's love, torn you againe^ 

And give yon southeme folk a freyl 

Why should I lose the right is mine? 

My date is not to die this day.' *^ 

Who can doubt, for a moment, that this refers 
to the battle of Flodden, and tn the popular reports 
concerning the doubtful fate of James IV? Allu- 
sion is immediately afterwards made to the death 
of George Douglas, heir apparent of Angus, who 
fought and fell with his sovereign: 

« The steraes three that day shall die. 
That bean the harte in silver sheen.*' 
The well known arms of the Douglas family are 
tlie heart and three stars. In another place, the 
battle of Pinkie is expressly mentioned oy name: 

« At Pinken Cloch there shall be spilt 
Much gentle bk)od that day; 
There vhall the bear loae the guilt. 
And the eagill bear it away.** 

To the end of all this allegorical and mystical 
rhapsody is interpolated, in the later edition by 
Amlro llart, a new edition of Berlington's verses, 
before quoted, altered and manufactured so as to 
bear reference to the accession of James VI, which 
had just then taken place. The insertion is made, 
with a peculiar degm of awkwardness, betwixt a 
question put by the narrator, oonceminr the name 
and abode of the person wlio showed him these 
strange matters, and the answer of the prophet to 
that question; 

** Then io the Baime could I lay, 
Where dwells thou, or in what coontvie? 
[Or who shall rule the ialeof Briiane, 
From the north to the south sey^ 
A French queene shall beare the s<aine. 
Shall rule all Briune to the sea; 
Which of the Bruee*s btood shall come, 
As neere as the nim degree: 
I iVaiued ftst what was nil name. 
Where that he came, from what country.*! 
In Erslingtoun 1 dwell at hame. 
Thomas R>-moar men eals me.'* 

There is surely no one, who will not conclude, 
with lord Hailes, that the eight lines, inclosed in 
brackets, are a clumsy interpolation, borrowed 
from Berlington, with such alterations as mieht 
render the supposed prophecy applicable to Uie 
union of the crowns. 

While we are on this subject, it may be proper 
briefly to notice the scope of some of the otner 
predictions in Hart's collection. As the prophecy 
of Berlington was intended to raise the spirita o£ 
the nation, during the regency of Albai.v, so those 
of Svbilla and Eltraiue refer to that of the earl ot 
Arran, afterwards duke of Chatelheraoll, during 
the minority of Mary, a period of similar calamity- 
This Is obvious from the following verses: 
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** Tftke a tboywind in ealettlatioii. 

And the Iq^gett of the Ijun, 

Four erescenti under one erowne, 

With Mint Andrew*^ croee thrue, 

Then thraeseore and thriie thrae: 

Take tent to Merling traelj) 

Then •hmll the warres eiulcd be, 

And never agwie rue. 

In that jere Oiere shall a kinp, 

A duke, and no erowned king^; 

Beeaas the prince shall be yang'y 

And tender of jream.'* 
The date, abo^e hinted at, seems to be 1549, 
whea the Seottish regent, by means of some siio- 
eours derived from France was endearoorine to 
repair the consequences of the fatal battle of rin- 
kie. AUusioD is made to the supply giren to the 
•< Moldwarte (Eneland) by the fained hart" (the 
earl of Angus.) 1 he regent is described by his 
bearing the antelope; large supplies are promised 
from France, and complete conquest predicted to 
Scotland and her allies. Thus was the same hack- 
■eyed stratagem repeated, whenever the interest 
of thte rulers appeared to stand in need of it The 
regent was not, indeed, till after this period, cre- 
ated dake of Ghatelherault; but that honour was 
the object of his hopes and expeeutions. 

The name of our renowned soothsayer is liber- 
ally used as an authority, throughout all the pro- 
phecies, published by Andro Hart Besides those 
expressly put in his name, Gildas, another assum- 
ed personage, is supposed to derive his knowledge 
fioom him; tor he concludes thus: 

<* Tme Thomas me told in a tvoableiome tinie 
In a harvest mom at Eldoun hills." 

The Pr^hecy tfOUd(U, 

In the prophecy of Beriington, already quoted, 
we are told, 

^ MsrvelloQs Merlin, that many- men of tells. 

And Thomases saying* ooraes all at onee.** 
While 1 am upon the subject of these prophe- 
eles, may I be permitted to call the attention of an- 
tiquaries to Merdwvnn Wyllt, ocMtrlmthe VFUd, 
in whose name, and by ih» means in that of Am- 
brose Merlin, the friend of Arthur, the Scottish 
prophecies are issued. That this personage resid- 
ed at Drdmmelzier, and roamed, like a second 
Nebuchadnezzar, the woods of Tweeddale, in re- 
morse for the death of his nephew, we learn from 
Fordun. In the ScoHchrmdcoit, lib. iii,4sap. 31, is 
an account of an interview betwixt St. Kentigern 
and Meriin, then in this distracted and miserable 
state. He Is said to have been called LaUoken^ 
from his mode of life. On being commaniied by 
the saint to give an account of himself, he says, 
that the penance which he performs was imposed 
on him by a voice from heaven, during a bloody 
eontest betwixt Lidel and Carwanolow, of which 
hattle he had been the cause. According to his 
own prediction, he perished at once bv wood, 
earth, and water: for, being pursued with stones 
br the rustics, he fell from a rock into the river 
Tweed, and was transfixed by a sharp stake, fixed 
there for the purpose of extending a fishing net: 

Bade perfossus, lapide pereussns et nnda, 
Hec tria Meiiinum fertur inire necem, 

Sicque ruit, mersttsque ftiit lif^oque pependit, 
£t fbcit vatem per tema peneula verum. 
But, in a metrical history of Meriin of Caledo- 
nia, compiled by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from the 
traditions of the Welch bards, this mode of death 
is attributed to a page, whom Merlin's sister, de- 
sirous to convict the prophet of falsehood, because 
he had betrayed her mtrigues, introduced to him, | 



ender three various disguises, InDUiriuc eedi tine 
in what manner the person should die. To the first 
demand Meriin answered, the party should ]ierisli 
b^ a lall from a rook; to the ceemid, that he should 
die by a tree; and to the third, that he should be 
drowned. The youth perished, while hunting, in 
the mode imputed by Fordun to Merlin himadf. 

Fordun, contrary to the Welch authoritiea, eon* 
founds this person with the Merlin of Arthur; but 
concludes by infbrmingus, that many believed him 
to be a different person. The grave of Meriin is point- 
ed out at Dmmmelzier, in Tweeddale, beneath an 
aged thOm-tree. On the east side of the ebureli. 
yard, the brook, called Pknsayl, falls into the 
Tweed; and the following prophecy is said to have 
been current eonoeniing their union: 

When Tweed snd Paosajljoia at Merlin^ gnvcL 
Scothmd and Bngland shall oae nonareh have. 

On the day of the coronation of James VI, the 
Tweed accordingly overflowed, and joined the 
Pausayl at the prophet's grave.— i'ennyciecPt 
HiatoryofTveedcUde, p. 26. These eircumsunces 
would seem to inter a communication betwixt the 
south-west of Scotland and Wales, of a nature pe- 
culiarly intimate; for I presume that Merlin would 
retain sense enough to choose, for the scene of bis 
wanderings, a country having a language and man- 
ners similar to his own. 

Be this as it may, the memory of Meriin Sylves- 
ter, or the Wild, was fresh among the Scots during 
the reign of James Y. Waldhave * under whose 
name a set of prophecies was published, describes 
himself aslvingupon Lomond Law:he hearaavoiee, 
which bids him stand tohisdefenoe;he looks around, 
and beholds a flock of hares and foxesf puraoed over 



* I do noi know whether the person here meant be 
Waldhave, an abbot of Melrase, who died in the odoar 
of sanctity, about llMi 

t The strange oeeupation, in which Waldhave hcteUs 
Merim enga^^ed, denves sume illustration ftom a eioi- 
ous passage m GeofTrey of Monmouth's life of MerHa, 
above quoted. The poem, after narrating that the pie- 
phet had fled to the foresu in a sttte of distxaetkni, pra 
ceeds to mention, that, looking upon the stars one eW 
evening, he discerned, from his astronomical knowledc^ 
that his wife, Guendolen, had rtnolved, upon the nest 
momiur, to uke another husband. Ashe had preaaeed 
to her that this would happen, and had promised h« a 
nuptial gift rcautionins: her, however, to keep the btide- 
groom out of his sight,; he now resolved to make good hk 
word. Aceonlingly, he collected all the stags and k* 



game in his neighbourhood, and, having seated himself oa 
a buck, drove the herd before hxm to the capital of Caa^ 
berland, where Ouendolen resided. But her lover^ curi- 
osity leading him to inspect too neariy this cztraontinarv 
cavalcade, Merlin's rage was awakened, and he slew him. 
with the stroke of an antler of the stag. The origiiial raM 



thus: 



Dixerat; et silvas et saltus circuit omnea, 

Cervorumque irreges agmen collegit in ui. , 

Et damas, eapreasque simul, eervoque reacdits 
£t veniente die, compellens agmina pre ae^ 
Festinans vadit quo nubit GumdolKna. 
Postquam venit eo, pacienter coegit 
Cerros ante fores, proclamans, <« Guendola^ 
Guendoliena, veni, te talia muiiera npi tsmiT ' 
Ocius ergo venit subridciu Guendolsena, 
Gestarique virum eervo miratur, et ilium 
Sic part-re riro, tantum quoque posse f 



Uniri numerum quas prse se solus agebat, 
Sicut pastor oves, quas ducere soevit ad hci»an 
Siabat ah excelsa sponsus spectansqve ftnestaa 
In Solio mirans equitem, risumque utovebat. 
Ast ubi vidit eura vates, aiiiinoque quis e 
Calluit, extempio divulsit coniua ceryo 
quo gesubatur, vibrauque jeclt in iUua 
Et caput illius penitus contrivit, eumqne 
Reddidit ezanimem, vitamque fogavxt in m 
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tLe aeanUiiiiB bj a myge figure, to whom he oan 
luirdlv give the name dt man. At the sight of 
'WaKihave, the apparitioo leavei the objeeU of his 
parsiiit and assaulii him with a elub. Waldbave 
defends himself with his sword, throws the savage 
to the earth, and refuses to let him arise, till be 
swears by the law and lead he lives u|>on, *< to 
do him no harm." This done, he permits him to 
arise, and marvels at his strange appearance: 

«* He was fonned like a fteike (man) all bit foor qnarten; 
And thea his chin and hit fhee haired m diiek, 
Wich haire growing ao grime, fearfUl U> we.** 
He answers briefly to Waldhave's inqairy oon- 
eeruing his name and nature, that he ** drees bis 
weird," i. «. does penance, in that wood; and 
havinjr hinted that questions as to his own sUte 
are otrensive, be pours forth an obscure rhapsody 
eooeeming futurity, and concludes, 

<* Go moling upon Merling if dioa wilt; 
For I mean no more man at thli time.** 
This is exactly similar to the meeting betwixt 
Merlin and Kentigem in Fordun. These prophe- 
cies of Merlin seem to have been in request in the 
minority of James V; for amon|; the amusements 
with which sir David Lindesay diverted that prince 
during his infancy, are 

•« The prophecies of Rymer, Bede, and Merlin.'* 
Sir David LindMoyU EplHU to the King, 
And we find, in Waldbave, at least one allusion 
to the yerj ancient prophecy, addressed to the 
countess ol Dunbar; 

«* This is a trae token that Thomas of tells, 

Whcsk a tadde with a huiye shall go over the fields.** 

The original stands thus: 
•* When laddes weddeth loTcdies.** 
Another prophecy of Merlin seems to have been 
corrent about the time of the regent Morton's ex- 
eotttion.~Wben that nobleman was committed to 
the charge of his accuser, captain James Stewart, 
newly created earl of Arran, to be conducted to 
his trial at Edinburgh, Spottiswoode says that he 
asked, ** * Who was earl of Arran?' and beiM an- 
swered that capuin James was the man, after a 
short nause he said, * And is it so.^ 1 know then 
what I may look for." meaning, as was thought, 
that the old prophecy of the * falling of the heart* 
by the mouth or Arran,* should then be fulfilled. 
Whether this was his mind or not, it is not known; 
but some spared not, at the time when the Hamil- 
tons were banished, in which business he was held 
too earnest, to say, that he stood in fear of this 
prediction, and went that course only to disappoint 
It. But, if so it was, he did fiYid himself now de- 
luded; for he fell by the mouth of another Arran 
than he tm%^nedJ*^Spotti9r»oode, p. 313. The 
fiital words alluded to seem to be these in the pro- 
phecy of Merlin: 
<* In the month of Arrane a seleooth shall fitll. 
Two bloodie hcaru shall be taken with a fUse txaine^ 
AMtd derfiy dang dowu without any dome.** 
To return from these desultory remarks, into 
which the editor has been led by the celebrated 
name of Merlin, the style of all these prophecies, 
pablished by Hart, is very much the same. The 



measure is alliteratiTe, and somewhat similar to 
thatof Pi«rce Piovman*9 Vuuntg a circumstance 

hich might entitle us to ascribe to some of them 
an earlier date than the reign of James V, did we 
not know that dr Galloran of OaOarwatfy and Go* 
-maine and Goh^nu^ two romances rendered al- 
most unintelligible by the extremity of afieoied 
alliteration, are perhaps not prior to that period. 
Indeed, although we may allow, that during much 
earlier times, prophecies, under the names of those 
celebrated soothsayers, have been current in Scot- 
land, yet those published by Hart have obviously 
been so often vamped and i^e-vamped, to serve the 
political purposes of different penods, that it roar 
be shrewdly suspected, that, as in the case of sir 
John Cutler's transmip:rated stockinj^ very little 
of the original materials now remains. 1 cannd 
refrain from indulging my readen with the pub- 
lisher's title to tlie last prophecy; as it contains 
certain curious information concerning the queen 
of Sheba, who is identified with the Cumsao sybil: 
— " Here foUoweth a prophecie, pronounced by a 
noble queene and matron, called Sybilla, Regiaa 
Austri, that came to Solomon. Through the whish 
she compiled foor bookes, at the insUnee and rc- 

luest of the said king Sol, and other diven: and 

he fourth book was directed to a noble king, 
called Baldwine, king of tlie broad isle of Britain; 
in the which she maketh mention of two noble 
princes and emperours, the which is called Le- 
ones. How these two shall subdue, and overoorae 
all eartblie princes to their diademe and crowne, 
and also be glorified and crowned in the heave* 
among saints. The fint of these two is Constan- 
tinus Magnus; that was Leprosos, the son of saint 
Uelene, that found the croce. The second is the 
sixt king of the name of Steward of Scotland, the 
which is our most noble king.** With such editors 
and conunenuton, what wonder that the text be- 
came unintelligible, even beyond the usual oracu- 
lar obscurity of prediction? 

If there still remain, therefore, among these 
|>redictions, any verses havine a claim to real an- 
tiquity, it seems now impossible to discover them 
from those which are comparatively modem. Ne* 
vertheless, as there are to be found, in these com- 
positions, some uncommonly wild and mnsculine 
expressions, the editor has been induced to throw 
a few passages together, into the sort of ballad to 
which this disquisition is prefixed. It would, lli- 
deedf have been no difficult matter for him, by a 
iodiciotts selection, to have excited, in fiivour ot 

Thomas of Ercildoun, a share of the admiration 
bestowed by sundry wise persons upon Mus Bio- 
bert Fleming. For example: 

^ Bnt then the lilye shall be loased when they least thinks 
Then dear king's blood shal qaake for fear of death; 
For churls shal chop oflTheads of their chief beinis. 
And catfo of the crowns that Christ hath appoiinML 



Ocios inde suum, talorum verbere, eervum 
Diffugiens egii, silvasque redire pararit." 
For a penisal of diis curious poem, accnrately eopied 
flom a MS. in die Cotton Ubrary, neariy coeval with the 
andior, I was indebted to my learned friend, the late Mr. 
Ritson. There is an excellent paraphrase of It m the en- 
lions and entertaining Speeinycm ^ Earl^ MnglUh M^ 
manee*, published by Mr. Ellis. 
• The beart was the cognkunes of Morton. 



Thereafter on every side sorrow shal ari4i 
The barges of clear barons down shal be sunken; 
Seeulars shal sit in spiritual seats, 
Occupying offices anointed as they were." 

Taking the lily for the emblem of Francd, oan 
there be a more plain prophecy of the murder of 
her monarch, the destraeUon of her nobility, and 
the desolation of her hierarohyv? 

But, without looking farther into the signs of 
the times, the editor, thoop;h the least of ul thn 

nhets, cannot help thinking that every tme 
m will approve ot his applieatioa of the bit 
prophee) quoted in the ballad 
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Hart's eolleetion of prophecies has been fre- 
onenlly printed within the eentiuy, probnblT to 
niTOor the pretensions of the nofixtunate family of 
StnarL For the prophetio renown of Gildas and 
Bede, see Fordun^ lib. a. 

Before leaving the subjeet of Thomas's prediop 
tions^ it maj be notieed, that sandiy rfajrmes, pass- 
ing for his propii«ue effusions, are still eoirent 
among the Yiilgar. Thus, he is said to hare pro- 
phesied of tlie yecy ancient fomilj of Haig of Be- 
merside, 

«< Betide, bedde, whate'^r bedde, 
Haig shaU be Haig of Beaenide.' 

The mndfiither of the present proprietor of 
Bemerside had twcWe daughters, before his ladj 
broucht him a nude heir. The common people 
IrcmUed for the credit of their favourite sooth- 
sayer. The late Mr. Haig was at length bom, 
and their belief in the prophecy confirms beyond 
a shadow of doubt 

Anotlier memorable prophecy bore, that the old 
kirk of Kelso, constructed oat of the ruins of the 
abbey, should foil when "at the fullest" At a 
Tery crowded sermon, about thirty years ago, a 
pieee of lime fell from the roof of the church, llie 
alarm, for the fulfilment of the words of the seer, 
became universal; and happy were ther who were 
nearest the door of the predestined edifice. The 
chorch was in consequence deserted, and has ne- 
ver vpoe kiad an opportunity of tumbline upon a 
fall congregation. I hope, for the sake of a beau- 
tiful specimen of Saxo-Gotht'e architecture, that 
the accomplishment of this prophecy is far distant 

Another prediction, ascribed to the Rhymer, 
I to have been founded on that sort of insight 



into futurity, |>ossessed by most men of a sound 
and combinmg judgment It runs thus: 

** At Eildon tree if you abmW be, 

A brigg ower Tweed yoa there may ■ee." 

The spot in question commands an extensive 
prospect oif the course of the river; and it was easy 
to foresee* that when the country should become 
in the least degree improved, a bridge would be 
somewhere thrown over the stream. In fiict, yon 
now see no less than three bridges from that ele- 
vated situation. 

Corspatrick (Comes Patrick,} earl of March, 
but more commonly taking his title from his cas- 
tle of Dunbar, acted a noted part durine the wars 
of Edward I in Scotland. As Tliomas of firoildoun 
is said to have delivered to him liis famous pro- 
phecy of king Alexander's death, the author has 
chosen to introduce him into the following ballad. 
All the prophetic verses are selected firom Hart's 
publication. 

PABT II. 
AJUnVa FROM AirciXNT PBOPHlOIXa. 

Whbbt seve^ears were come and gane. 

The sun blinked fair on pool and stream; 
And Thomas lav on Huntlie bank. 

Like one awakened from a dream. 
He Leard (he trampling of a steed. 

He saw the flash of armour flee. 
And he beheld a gallant knicht. 

Come riding down by the C^ildon tree. 

He was a stalwart knight, and strong; 

Of giant make he 'peared to be: 
He surred his horse, as he were wode, 

Wi' gilded spurs^ of fonshion free. 



SsTS— •< Well met, well met, tnic TImnms! 

Some uncouth feriies show to aie«" 
Says— <« Christ thee save, Corqiatriek hnve! 

Thrice welcome, good Dunbar, to ase! 

<* Light down, light down, Corspatridt bnive^ 
And I will show thee curses tfiree. 

Shall ear fair Scotland greet and grane. 
And change the green to the black liftrj. 

*' A storm shall roar, this veiy hour. 

From Rosse's hills to Solway sea." 
<• Ye lied, ye lied, ye wariock hoar! 

For the sun shines sweet on fonld aid lea."* 
He pot his hand on the eariie's head; 

He showed him a rock, beside the sea. 
Where a king Uy stiff, beneath hrs steed,* 

And steeloigfat nobles wiped their ee. 

'* The neist curse liehU on Uranxton hillst 
Bv Flodden's high and hcstheiy side. 

Shall wave a banner red as blude. 
And chieftains tluxing wi' mickle pride. 

<■ A Scottish king shall come full kaeof 

The ruddy Hon beareth he; 
A feathered arrow sharp, I ween, 

Shall make him wink and wane to see^ 
« When he is bloody, and all to bled<le^ 

Thus to his men be still shall say — 
' For God's sake turn ye back anin. 

And give yon southern folk a fray! 
Whv should 1 lose the right is mine? 

My doom is not to die this day.t 
*' Yet turn ye to the eastern hand. 

And wo and wonder ye sail sec; 
How forty thousand spearman stand. 

Where yon rank river meeU the sen. 

•• There shall the lion lose the gylte. 
And the libbards bear it clean awayi 

At Pinkyn Cleuch there shall be spilt 
Much gentil blude that day." 

« Enough, enough, of curse and ban; 

Some blessing show tbou now to me. 
Or, bv the fiuth o' my bodie," Cbrspatriek anid^ 

** Ye shall rue the day yt e*tr saw me!*^ 

<• The first of blessings I shall thte show. 
Is by a bum, that's called of bread;| 

Where Saxon men aliall tine the bow. 
And find their arrows lack the bead. 

** Beside that brigg, out-ower that bum. 

Where the water hiekereth bright ana 
Shall man^ a falliiur courser spurn. 

And knights shall'die in battle keeiu 

** Beside a beadleu cross of stone. 
The libbards there shall lose theeree; 

The raven shall come, the erne shall go. 
And drink the Saxon blood sae free. 

The cross of stone they shall not know. 
So thick the corses there shall be.** 



• King Alexsnder; IdUed by a ikU fhn bk bona, aaar 
Klnffhom. ^ 

tThe nnoertainty whieb long prevailed la n*.i*w»Ji 
-nneemuigtlie fkte of James IV n wdl known. 

I OneofTluiinai*! rbymes, preserved by tradMM^nw 

"Thebamarbieid 

ShaU ran Ibw reid.*> 
Baonoek-bam if the brook here meant. TbaacoCiaiva 
Ae name oibmtutkto a tUek t — -■ — "- --— • — - - 
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" But tell me now,** said braye Donbar, 
** Tnie Thomas, tell nov unto me. 

What man shall rule the isle Britain, 
Even from the north to the southern sea?" 

" A. Freneb queen shall bear the son. 

Shall rule all Britain to the sen: 
He of the Bmee's blood shall eome. 

As near as in the ninth degree. 

** The vaiers worship shall his raoe, 
Likewise the waves of the farthest sea; 

For they shall ride ower ocean wide. 
With hempen bridles, and horse of tree.*' 

rABT in. 
Thomas thb Rhtmxr was renowned among his 
eontemporaries, as the author of the celebrated 
romanee of Sit Triattrem, Of this onee admired 
poem only one copy is known to exist, which is in 
the Advocates* Library. The author, in 1804, pub- 
lisbe«I a small edition of this curious work, which, 
if it does not revive the repuUtion of the bard of 
Eroeldoune, is at least the earliest specimen of 
Scottish poetx7 hitherto published. Some account 
of this romance has already l>een gi\en to the 
world in Mr. Ellis*s Spedmeru of AimerU Poetry, 
voL i, p. 165, iii, p. 410; a work, to which our 
predecessors and our posterity are alike obliged; 
the former, for the preservation of the best selected 
examples of their poetical taste; and the latter, fbr 
a history of the English language, which will only 
cease to be interesting with the existence of our 
mother>toogue, and all that genius and learning 
have recorded in it. It is snmolent here to men- 
tion, that, so great was the reputation of the ro- 
mance of Sir TriHrem^ that few were thought 
capable of reciting it after the manner of the au- 
thor;-— a circumstance alluded to by Bobeit de 
Bmne, the annalist: 

<*I see in iong, in fedgeynr tale, 

Of EraeMoun, and of K«aidale. 

Now thame Mys •• they thame wroght, 

And in dtare nving it lemcs Docht, 

Tbat thoa mav here in nr Tristiem, 

Over gettei it naa the steme. 

Over all diat is or waa; 

If men it,said at made Thomai,** &e. 
It appears, from a very curious MS. of the thir- 
teenth century, peneo Mr. Douce of London, con- 
taining a French metrical romance of Sir Tn'slrem, 
that the work of our Thomas the Rhvmer was 
known, and referred to, by the minstrels of Nor^ 
mandy and Bretagne. Having arrived at a part of 
the romance, where reciters were wont to differ 
in the mode of telling the stoir, the French bard 
expressly cites the authority ot the poet of Ercel- 
doaoe: 



** Plaran de nos rnnter ne volenti 

one del naim oiie se lok 
Ki femme Kaherdin dui a 



mlent, 



Co one del naim c 
Ki femme Kaherd 
Li naim redut Tristram narrer, 
£ ennuch^ par grant engin, 
Qaant il afole Kaherdin; 
Pur oest plaie e pur eett mal, 
Enveiad TrUtran Guvemal, 
£n Engleterre pur Yaolt 
Thomas ieo granter ne volt, 
£t ai volt par raiaun moatrer, 
<)ii* leo ne put paa eateer,** be. 

The tale of Sir Trittrem, as narrated m the 
Edinbnrgh MS., is totally different from the vo- 
luminous romance in prose, originally compiled 
on the same subject by Rusticien de Puise, and 
analysed by M. de Tresian; but i^ees in every 
•sicntial particular with the metric 



just quoted, which is a work of much higher ano 
tiquity. 

PAST iiL-^xosnor. 
Weut seven years more had come and gooe^ 

Was war through Scotland spread. 
And Ruberslaw showed high Dunyon> 

His beacon blazing red. . 

Then all by bonny Coldingknow,* 
Pitched palliouns took their room. 

And crested helms, and siiears a rowe, 
Glanced gaily through the broom. 

The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 

Uesoonds the ensenzie;* 
They roused the deer from Caddenhead, 

To distant Torwoodlee.* 
The feast was spread in Ercildoune, 

In Learmont's high and ancient hall; 
And there were koi^ts of great renown. 

And ladies laced in palL 
Nor lacked they, while they sat at dine. 

The music nor the tale. 
Nor goblets of the blood-red wine. 

Nor mantling quaighsf of ale. 
True Thomas rose, with harp in hand. 

When as the feast was done; 
(In minstrel strife, in Fairy land. 

The elfin harp he won.) 

Hushed were the throng, both lioib and tOBfM 

And harpers for envy pale; 
And armed lords leaned on their i 

And barkened to the tale. 

In numbers high, the witching tale 

The prophet |)oured along; 
No afler bard might e*er avail ^ 

Those numbers to prolong. 
Tet fragments of the loflv strain 

Float down the tide of years. 
As, buoyant on the stormy main, 

A parted wreck appears. 

He sung king Arthur's table round: 

The warrior of the lake; 
How courteous Giawaine met the wound,* 

And bled for ladies' sake. 

But chief, in gentle Tristrem's praise. 

The notes melodious swell; 
Was none excelled, in Arthur's days, 

The knight of Lionelle. 
For Marke, his cowardly uncle's right, 

A venomed wound he bore; 
When fierce Morholde he dew in fight. 

Upon the Irish shore. 
No art the poison might withstand; 

No medicine could be found, 
TiU lovely Isolde's lilv hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 
With gentle hand and soothing tongue. 

She Dore the leeches part; 
And, while she o'er his sick bed hung;, 

He paid her with his heart 
O faUl was the ^fi, I ween! 

For, doomed in evil tide, 
The maid must be rude Cornwall's queea, 

Ifis cowardly uncle's bride. 



' £fMenx<»— War^ry, or gathering word. 
t ^tta^A*— Wooden cupa, compoMd of ataves 
mgether. | See inutMuetian to this halladL 
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Their lofc^ their won* d>* |jMM lN»d 

Id fairy UtMie wore^. 
Where lordi, and knigfati, vaA ladiei bright^ 

In pty eonnuioo ttrote. 

The Garde Joyeuse. amid the tale, 

Uirh reared iu ^ttenng headf 
And Aralon's eMbanted nde 

In all iu froMlert spread. 
Brengwain was there, and Segramore^ 

And fiend^boTD Merlin's gramaiyes 
Of that famed wiEard*s migfa^ lore, 

O who eonld sing but he? 

Through tnaiiT a mate the wiaoiBg waag 

In changeful passion led, 
TiU bent at length the listening thrag 

0*er Tristrem*s dying bed. 

His anaieot wounds their sean ezpand| 

Wkh agonj his hcui is wrangi 
O where is Isolde's lily hand. 

And where her sootning ioiigae? 
She eomes, she eomes! like flash of flan* 

Can lovers' footsteps At: 
She oomes, she eomes! she only wbm 

To see her Tristrem die. 

She saw him die: her latest sigh » 
Joined in a kiss his parting breath: 

The genUest pair, that Britun bare, 
CJmted are in death. 

There paused the harp; its liqgenng aoottd 

Died alowly on the ear; 
The silent guests still bent aroaiid. 

For still they seemed to hear. 
Then wo broke forth in mormon wttkf 

Nor ladies heaved akme the sigh: 
But, half ashamed, the ragged eheek 

Did many a gauntlet dry. 

On Leader's stream, and Learaumt's towier, 
. The mists of evening close: 
In camp, in oasde, or in bower, 

£aoh warrior sought repose. 
Ixvd Doorias, in his loftv tent, 

Orearaed o'er the woful tale; 
When footsteps light, across the bent. 

The warrior's ears assaiL 

He starts, he wakes; " What, Richard, ho! 

Arise, my page, arise! 
What venturous wight, at dead of atght, 

Dare step where Douglas lies!" 
Then forth they rushed: by Leader'a tideb 

A sdcoutb* sight they see, 
A hart and bind pace side by side, 

A« white aa snow on Fairnalie.* 
Beneath the moon, with gesture proad. 

They sUtely move and slow; 
Nor scare they at the gathering crowd. 

Who marvel as they go. 

To Learmont's tower a message sped. 

As ftst as page might run; 
And Thomas surted from his bed. 

And spon his dothes did on* 

First he woxe pale, and then he woxe'red; 

Never a word lie spake but three: ' 
** My sand is run; my thread is spun; 

This sign legartleth me.** 



The elfin han hia ne«k aroond. 

In minstrel gme, he hoM; 
And on the wind, ih ddeAd sc 

Ita dying nceentts mag. 

Then forth be went; yet tomed hfatt dl 

To view his ancient hall; 
Oki the gray tower, in lostre soft. 

The autumn moonbeaoas lalL 
And Leader's waves, like Aver ilMf, 

Danced shimmering in tlse vay; 
In deepening mass, at disUmee m 

Broad Soura's mountains lay. 
** Fucwell, my fiuher'k aneiei 

A long fiureweH," teld he: 
** The scene of pleasure, pomp, or po1rcr» 

Thou never more shaH be. 

•* To Learmoot's name no foot of e«rtk 

Shall here again belong. 
And on thy homitable hearth 

The hare shall leave her young. 
** Adieu! adien!" «in hecried, 

All as he tamed him roan': 
** Farewell to Leader's silver tide! 

Ftoewelt to Errildoon!" 

The hart alMl hind approaclied the plfeae^ 

As lingering yet he stood: 
And there, befere lord Douglas' &ce. 

With them he crossed the flood. 

Lord Dou|^ leuwd on his berry brown stee^ 

And sparred him the Leader e'er; 
But, though he rode with ligfatnii^ "peed. 

He never saw them more. 
Some said to hill, and some to glcfi. 

Their woaderous eourae had heenf 
But ne'er in hanntr oi Itviag men 

Again was Thomas seen. 

iron TO PAST X. 
1. -^ iie p« V an apple frM a free, &c— r. SML 
The traditional coramentaiy upon thia balkd 
Inlbrms os, that the apple was the produee of the 
firtal tree of knowledge, and that the garden was 
the terrestrial paradise. The repugnance of Tbo- 
mas to be debarred the ose of frlaehood, when ha 
might find it convenient, has a comic effecL 

, APPBITDIX. 

The reader Is here presented, from aa old, aad 
unfortunately an imperfect MS., with the niMloubt- 
ed original of Thomas the Rhymer's intrigiaewith 
the queen of Faery. It will afford great amuse- 
ment to those, who would study the nature of tra- 
ditional poetiy, and the changes effected by onl 
tradition, to compare thit ancient romance with 
the foregoing baUad. The same liieideats are 
narrated, even the expression is often the sanae^ 
yet the poems are as different in appearance, aa if 
the older tale had been regularly and systeniati> 
cally moderaiaed by a poet of the preiient dqr. 

• lne^itPnphuiaTk»m€ik£rteldnu. 
In a buide ai I wai lent, 
In the gryUng of the ibiy. 
Ay alone at I wvnt. 
In Hnntle bankys me for la phnrt 
laaw tbetbrMtyl, and die Jay, 
Te aawea aoryde of ber tong, 
Tb wodwale sang notes gay. 
That al the wed aboQt nuiMk 
In dAt loagyag «« I UnjT^ 

I was war of a lady ga]h 
CoBM rydyagoayr a ttlr ls^ 
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Cock I iold ntt to doonxMiij, 

wSh my umr to wnbbe and wij, 

Cmanly oil fiyr amy, ^ 

It beth DMiyr diicrytty*! Ibr me. 

Hyr polfro wos doppyll gnjf 

Byeke on my ueuer iMNie» 

A> the Mm in aomen day. 

All abowte tliat lady ibonei 

Hyr Mfdel waa oTa rewel boM^ 

A wmly light it wai to le, 

Bryht with mony a piveyoiu »tai 

Ami eompaayd all with erapote; 

BCMWi frfWna m plenty 

Her hair about her hede it bang*. 

She rode oiier the flunyle. 

A whik the blew a whilt- ahe tang, 

Her girthi of nobil ailke they wmn^ 

Her bocub were of beryl stone, 

BadyUandbTfiillwar--: ^ 

With tytk and aendel abont bedoBB^ 

Hyr patyn;! waa of a pall fyne, 

And hyr croper of the araM, 

Hyrbrydllwasofgoldfyne, 

Od enety ayde fbvwthe hong baOi tet^ 

Hyr brydil reynea - — — 

Aaemlyiyst — -- 

Cr op and patyrel - - - 

SheSTtiregivw homida in a kaah« 
And imtehea eowpled by her ran; 
Slie bar an bora aboat her halM, 
And undir her crrdii raenx ftenci. 
Thomaa lay and « -- - 

InAebankeaof 

He myd yonder ia Mary of Might, 

That Wthe ehild that dkd Ibr "^^^^ 

Certea hot I may apeke with that lady brigfit, 

Myd my hert will breke in three; 

I Mhat me hye with aU my might, 

Hyr to mete at EMyn tree. 

T^omaa rathly up he raae, 

And ran over moontayn hy^ 

If it bo aothe the atory mya. 

Be met her eiiyn at EMyn t^ 



knelyd down on hia kne 

Uttdir neihe the giene w ood apny, 
And aa^d. Lovely lady, thoa rae oaae^ 
^ ^ of tKaven aa yon well mny bes 



Snt I am a lady of another eonniik^ 
If I be pareld mon of ptia^ 
I ride after the wild fte, 
Mr ntehea linnen at my derya. 
IfthoQ be paield moat of priia, 
And ridea a bidy in itraag fbly^ 
X^ovely lady, aa thou ait wiae, 
Oiae ymi me leae to lig ye by. 
Do way, Thomaa, that were fblyy 
I pn^7jre» Thomas, bile me be, 
That suiwill Ibcdo aU my bevtiet 
Lovely lady, rewe on me, ^ _ ^ 
And ener more I shall with ye dwdl, 
Hera my tiowth I plyvht to thee, _ 
Era yw belniea in heayn or hdL 
_ .mas, and you myi^t lyge me by, 
Vndir nethe this grene wode spray, 
Tho« would tell fall bastelT, 
That thou had hiyn by a lady gay. 
Iinihr,ImotelygVt]ie, 
Unttr nethe the greene wode tf^ 
For all the gold in ehrystenty. 
Sold yon neuer be wrrede Ibr me. 
Mmi on moUe you will me man^ 
And yet hot you may haf you will, 
Traw joa well, Thoroao, you cheuftst ya irirf«» 
For all my bewtie wilt you spilL 



ly.;htyd that lady biyzt, 
Undir nethe the grene wode spray. 
And aa ya story sayth ftill ryzt, 
Seu-m times by her be lay. 
She seyd, man, yon lytte thi play. 
What beide in bouyr may dele with Om^ 
That mariea me all this kmr day; 
Ipray ye, Thomas, lat me Be. 
"nomas atode up in the stoda^ 
And hehelde the lady gay, , ^ . 
Her heyre hanr downe about hyr MAe^ 
The tone waa bhdE, the other gray. 
Bar ayn semjt ante belbni was gray. 
Bar gay cleihyng was all away, 
23 



That he belbro bad aene in that ste^ 

Hyr body an bio as ony bede. 

Tnomas sighede, and sayd, alias, 

Me thynke this a dullfUfl syebt, 

That thou art fadyd in the lace, 

Before yoo shone as son so bryat. 

Take thy feoe. Thomas, at sou and moDB^ 

At grvsse, ana at eut-ry tre,. 

This twelvemonth sail you with megonc^ 

Mcdyl erth you sail not se. 

Alas, be se^. ftill wo is me, 

I trow my dtuea will werke of. care^ 

Jean, my sole tek to ye. 

Whedir so eurr my body sail Ikre. 

She rode flirtii with all oer myat. 



Undir nethe the deme lee, 
It was derke as at nudoyxt. 
And eoyr in water unto the kite} 
Throun the space of days thie. 
He beide but swowyng or a flodef 
Thomas sayd, ftil wo is me, 
Kowe I spyll Ibr Ihwte of Ibde; 
To a garaen she lede him tyte, 



There was flruyte in crete plente, 
Ttjm and appless ther were rypc 
The date ana the 
The figge .and ab fyibert tre; 



rype. 



The nyghtyngale bredyinr in her neala, 

The papigaye about gan flie, 

The throstyleok sane wold fi 

He pressed to pulle tniyt with bis 1 



t gan He, 

wold hafe no rest. 



As man for fkute that was Ikynt; 
She seyd, Thomas, Ut al stand. 
Or eb the deuyl wil the ataynt« 
8ehe said. Thomaa, I the hyat. 
To lay thrhede upon my kne, 
And thou shalt see fkjrrer sight, 
Than euyr sawe man in their kintre;. 
Seea thou, Thomas, yon Air way. 
That lyggs ouyr yone fkyr playnr 
Yonder is the waye to hrayn for ay, 
Whan synfiil sawles haf derayed their 
Sees thou, Thomas, yone second way. 
That lygges lawe undir the ryse? 
Strelght M the vray, sothly to say. 
To the Joyeo of paradyce. 
Sees thou, Thoma#, yone thyrd way, 
That ligges ouyr yone how? 
Wide is the way sothly to say, 
To the brynyng fyres (^helL 
Sees thou, Thomas, yone Ikyr easttila. 
That standes ouyr yone layr hill? 
Of town and tower it bereth the belief 
In middel erth is non like theretilL 
Whan thou comyst in yon castell gtya 
Ipray thu eurtas man to be; 
What so any man to you say, 
Soice thu answer non but me. 
My hnd is serryed at yehe meaae. 
With zxz knistea feir and fre; 
I aall say syttyng on the dese, 
I toke Ay speehe bryonde the le. 
nomas stode as still as stone. 
And beheld that hulye raye; 
Than was sehe fkrr and ryche anone^ 
And abu ryal on hir naif reye. 
The greimoondes had lyide them on tha dtM^ 
The ratehes eoupledjby my Iky. 
She blewe her bom Thomai to cMae^ 
To the eastle she went her way. 
The lady into the hall went, 
Thomas folowyd at her hand; 
Thar kept hyr mony a lady gent. 
With eurtasy and lawe. 
Harp and Ibdyl both heftnde, 
The getem and the sawtry, 
Lut and rybib ther gon gmig, 
Thair was al maner of mynatvalsy. 
The mast fbrtly that Thomas thoght, 
When he com emyddes the flore, 
Fonrty hertes to quarry were broghC, 
That had ben befor both long andTstoi 
l^mon hiy tep^g blodi 
]^with 

»»» .«.w«J was thair wonder. 
Knyriktes danayd by two and diva 
All Utttleoo tang day. . 
:fcai^ea thnt wvra gnt of gra : 
Sat and sang of ry4> v*r 
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Thomn Mwe much tmn in that pliM^ 
TImii I can deteryre, 
Til on a day alai, alai, 
My lorelye ladye aayd to me, 
Bmk ye, rbomaa. yon omit agaya^ 
Here yoa may no longer be: 
Hy tnen zeme that tou were atlunna^ 
I tal ye bryng to Erara tre. 
ThomM answerd with heoy eher, 
And aayd, lowely ladye, lat ma be, 
For I aay ye eertainly here 
Haf I be bot the apaee of dayes ihnai 
Sothly, Thomaa, ai I telle ye, 
Ton hath been here tkre yeiei^ 
And here you nay no longer be; 
And I lal tele je a skele. 
ToHBorrowe or belle ye nmle ftnde 
Aaiang our folke ihall diuw hia fte? 
For you art a larr man i ' ' 

Trowe yon wele be will 
ForallAegpldethatmaTbe, • 
SalToa not be betrayed tar m^ 
And thalrlbr lal yon hens maa. 
8he broght him enyn to Kldyn tre^ 
Utoder nethe die grene wode spray, 
In Huntle baakes was (kyr to be. 
Ther breddes syng both nyxt and day. 



There bathe my fteon: 
Fare wele. Thomas, I 



B my way. 

[The elftn qoeen, after rettoring Thomaa to 
Mth, ' ' ' ' ...... 

wedii 



«afth, poart forth a itring of propheaiea, in whioh 
liiuncuiih refereneea to the eventa and per- 



_ I of the Seottidi wwra of Edward HI. The 
battlea of Dupplin and Halidon are mentioned, 
and alio black Agnea, eonnteM of Dunbar. There 
la a oopj of this poem in the muaeam in the ca- 
thedral of Lincoln, another in the eoQeetion of 
Pflleilwroagb, hot unfortanately tbe^ are aU in an 
imperfeet itate. Mr. Jamieaon, in hit earioos col- 



lection of Scottish ballads and aonn, has sm ntiiv 
copy of this ancient poem, with all the collatiant. 
The lacunm of the former edition hwe been aap- 
plied firom his copj.] 

KOTBB TO FAST XtT. 
1. And Rnbenlaw showed high Dvnyon.— P. SSJL 
Ruberslaw and Dnyon ate two high hilla above 
Jedborgfa. 

t. Then all by bonny Coldingkiiow.— P. 325. 

An ancient tower near Ereildoan, belonging to 
a iamily of the name of Home. One of Thomas'^ 
prophecies is said to have ran thas: 

Yengeanee, rengeance! when and where? 

On the house of CoMingknuw, now and ever main 
The spot is rendered classical by its havinggiTcs 
name to the beautiful melody, called the llrseai 
o'the Cnodenktww. 

S. They roosed the deer ftom Caddodiead. 

To distant Torwoodlee.— P. SU. 
Torwoodlee and Caddenhead are plneea in Sel- 
kii^shire. 

4. How aoorteoui Oawaine net the woundup. SU. 
See in the JViM'aiKr of Monster le Grande, do- 

rjy translated by the late GregoiT Wnj, eaa, 
t^t^fX^k^ Knight and the Swd. 

5. As white as snow on Faiinalie.— P. 3M. 

An ancient seat upon the Tweed, in Selkirk- 
shire. In a popular edition of the first part of Tho- 
maa the Roymer, the £ury queen thoa addsesses 
him: 

Gin ye wad meet wi* me again. 

Gang to the bonnie bonks (^FainmKfe 



A POEM. 



INTBODUCTIOIC. 
There is a mood of mind we all have known, 

Ob drowsy eve, or dark and low'ring day. 
When the tired spirits lose their sprigntly tone. 

And nought can chase the lingering hours away. 
Doll on our soul fidls Ikiiey's dazzling ray. 

And wisdom holds his steadier torch in Tain, 
Obscured the painting seems, mistuned the lay. 

Nor dare we of our listless load complain, 
Forvrho for sympathy may seek that cannot tdl 
of pain f 

The jolly sportsman knows such dreanhood. 

When bursts in deluge the autumnal rain. 
Clouding that mora which threats the heath-ooek's 
brood; 

Of such, in summer's drought, the anglers plain. 
Who hope the soft mild southern shower in vainf 

But, more than all, the discontented fiur. 
Whom &ther stern, and sterner aunt, restrain 

From county ball, or race oceuring rare. 
While all her friends around their vestments gay 

prepare. 
Bnnui! — or, as our mothers called thee, Spleen! 

To thee we owe foil many a rare device;— 
Thine is the sheaf of painted cards, 1 ween. 

The roUing biUiardfball, the rattling dice, 
TTie timing lathe for framing gimcmok nice, 

The amateur's blotched paUet thou may 'at claim. 



Retort, and air pump, threatening froga and i 

(Murders disguised by phllosophie name,) 
And much of trifling grave, and mnoh of bmom 

game. 
Then of the books, to catch thy drowsy ^tnot 

Compiled, what bard the catalogue Dnay qnote! 
Plwrs, poems, novels, never read btM onee;— 

But not of sueh the tale fiiir Edgeworth wnte. 
That bears thy name, and is thine antidote^ 

And not of such the strain by Thomaon aoag^ 
Delicious dreams inspiring by his note. 

What time to indolence his harp he atrang: 
Oh! might my Isy be ranked that happier list 

among! 
Each hath his refc^ whom thy ccrea aasaiL 

For me, I love my study-fire to trim. 
And eon nght vacantly some idle tale, 

DispUvinar on the couch each lisdesa Kmb^ 
Till on the drowiry page the lighu grow dim. 

And doubtful slumber half supplies the themei 
While antique shapes of knight and giant grim. 

Damsel and dwari; in long procea&m mim. 
And the romancer's tale beeomea the leader^ 

dream. 
*Tis thus my malady I well may bear. 

Albeit ootstretahed, like pope's own Paridel. 
Upon the nick of a too-easy chair; 

And find, to cheat the time, a powerful spcU 
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In old romtunts of emntnr that tell, 

Or later leRends of the fairy-folk. 
Or oricntal.tale of Afrite fell. 

Of genii, talisman, and broad-arinffM roe, 
Tho' taste may blush and frown, and sober reason 
moek. 

vXt at such season, too, will rbjmea nnsooght, 

Arran|;e themselfes in some romantic lay; 
The which, as things nnfitting, graver thought. 

Are burnt or blotted on some wiser day^^ 
These few survive — and proudly let me say, 

Court not the critio's smile, nor dread his frown; 
Tb^ well may serve to while an hour away. 

Nor does the volume ask for more renown, 
Than Ennui *s yawning smile, what time she drops 
it down. 

HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS. 

CABTfOl. 
L 

Lj9t to the valorous deeds that were done 

Bj Harold the DaonUest, count Witikind's ioq! 

Coont Witikind came of a regal strain, 

Aod roved with his Norsemen the land and the 



Wo to the realms which he eoasted ! for there 
Was shedding of blood, and rending of hair. 
Rape of maiden, and slaughter of priest, 
(lathering of ravens and wolves to the feast: 
When he hoisted his sundard black. 
Before him was battle, behind him wrack. 
And he burned the churches, that heathen Duie, 
To light his band to their barks again. 

II. 
Ob Erin's shores was his outrage known. 
The winds of France had his banners blown; 
Little was there to plunder, yet still 
His pirates had foray*d on Scottish hill: 
Bat upon merry England's coast 
More frequent he sail'd, for he won the moat 
So wide and so fbr his ravage they knew. 
If a sail but gleam'd white ^inst the welkin blue. 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call. 
Burghers hastenM to man the wall. 
Peasants fled inward his fury to 'scape. 
Beacons were Itehted on headland and cape, , 

Bells were toU'a out, and aye as they rung, 
Fearful and faintly the gray brothers sung, 
** Bless us, St Mary, from flood and from fire. 
From fiunine and pest, and count Witikind 's ire I " 

HL 
He liked the wealth of fiur England so well. 
That he sought in her bosom as native to dwelL 
He enter'd tne Humber in fearful hour. 
And disembark'd with his Danish power. 
Three earls came against him with all their train, 
Two hath he taken, and one hath he slain: 
Count Witikind left the Uumber's rich strand. 
And he wasted and warr*d in Northumberiand. 
Bat the Saxon king was a sire in age. 
Weak in battle, in council sage; 
Peace of that heathen leader he sought. 
Gilts he gave, and quiet he bought: 
And the count took upon him the peaceable style, 
Ofa vaiaal and liegeman of Britain's broad isle. 

IV. 
Time win nut the sharpest sword, 
TIbm will eonaome the strongest eord; 



That which moulders hemp ftml steel. 
Mortal arm and nerve must feel. 
Of the Danish band, whom count Witikind led, 
Many waz'd aged, and many were deadi 
Himself found his armour full weighty to bear. 
Wrinkled his brows grew, and hoary his hair; 
He lean'd on a staff, when his step went abroad. 
And patient his palfrey, when steed he bestrode; 
As he grew feebler his wildness ceased. 
He made himself peace with prelHte and priest* 
Made his peace, and, stooping his head. 
Patiently listed the counsel tliev said: 
Saint Cuthbert's bishop was holy and gmve» 
Wise and good was the counsel he gave. 

V. 
"Thou haat murder'd, robb'd, and spoil'd. 
Time it is thy poor soul were assoil'd; 
Priest did'st thou slay, and churches bum. 
Time it is now to repentance to turn; 
Fiends hast thou worshipp'd, with fiendish rite. 
Leave now the darkness, and wend into light: 
O! while life aod space are given. 
Turn thee yet, and think of heaven!'* 
That stem old heathen his head he raised. 
And on the good prelate he steadfastly gazed: 
'* Give me broa<l lands on the Wear and the Tyne, 
Mj faith 1 will leave, and I'll cleave unto thine." 

VL 
Broad lands he gave him on T^ne and on Wear, • 
To be held of the church by bridle and spear; 
Part of Monkwearmnuth, of Tynedale part. 
To better his will, and to soften his heart: 
Count Witikind was a joyful man. 
Less for tlie faith than the lands that he wan. 
The high church of Durham is dress'd for the day« 
The clergy are rank'd in their bolemn array; 
There came the count. In a bear-slun warm. 
Leaning on Hilda, his concubine's arm; 
He kneel'd before saint Cuthbert's shrine. 
With patience unwonted at rites divine: 
He alijured the gods of heathen race. 
And he l>ent his head at the font of graee; 
But such was the griesly old proselyte's look, 
That the priest who baptizedT him grew pale and 

shook: 
And the old monks mutter'd beneath their hood, 
<* Of a stem so stubborn can never spring good!*' 

Vlf. 
Up then arose that nim convertite. 
Homeward he hied nim when ended the rite 
The prelate in honour will with him ride, 
Aod feast in his castle on Tyne's fair side. 
Banners and banderols danced in the wind. 
Monks rode before tliem, and spearmen behindf 
Onward they pass'd, till fairly did shine 
Pennon and cross on the bosom of Tyne: 
And full in fi<ont did that fortress lower. 
In dazluome strength with its buttress and tower* 
At Ums castl»-gate was young Harold there. 
Count Witikind's only offsoring and heir. 

vnL 

Yoong Harold was fear'd for his hardihood. 

His strength of frame, and his fury of mood; 

Rude he was, and wild to behold. 

Wore neither coUnr nor bracelet of gold. 

Cap of vair, nor rich uray. 

Such aa should grace that festal days 

His doublet of bull's hide was all unbraced, 

Uneovered his head, and his sandal unlaced; 

His thaggy black locks on his brow hung low, 

And his eyes glane^ thro' than a swarthy ^ow ; 
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A Dmidi elab io his hand he bore, 

Tlie spikes vere clotted with recent gore; 

At his back a she wolf, and her wolf cobs twain, 

III Uic- dangerous chase that morning slain. 

Rode was the greeting to his father ne made. 

None to the bishop— while thus he said: 

IX. 
" What priest-led hypocrite art thoa. 
With thv humbled look and thj monkish brow, 
Like a shaTeling who studies to cheat his vow? 
Canst thou be Witikind the Waster known. 
Royal Eric's fearless son, 
Haughty Gunhilda's haughtier lord. 
Who won his bride by the axe and sword: 
From the shrine of St. Peter the cii«I:ee who tore. 
And melted to bracelets for Freya and Thor; 
With one blow of hisgauntlet who bursted the skull, 
llefore Odin's stone, of the mountain bull? 
Then ve worshipp'd with rites that to war-gods 

belong, 
With the deed of the brare, and the blow of the 

•tning. 
And now, in thine age, to dotage sunk. 
Wilt thou patter thy crimes to a shaven monk. 
Lay down thy mail-shirt for clothing of hair. 
Pasting and scourge, like a slave, wilt thou bear? 
Or, at Dest, be admitted in slothful bower 
To batten with priest and with paramour? 
* O! out upon thine endless shame! 
Each scald's high harp shall blast thy fame. 
And thy son will refuse thee a father's name!" 

X. 

Ireful wax'd old Witikind*s look. 

His fiiultering voice with fury shook; — 

<* Hear me, Harold, of harden 'd heart! 

Stubborn and wilful ever Vhou wert. 

Thine outrage insane I command thee to cease, 

Fear my wrath and remain it peace: — 

Just is the debt of reiientanoe I've paid. 

Richly the church has a recora^nense made. 

And the truth of her doctrines X prove with my 

blade. 
Bat reckoning to none of my actions I owe. 
And least to my son such accounting will show, 
Why speak I to thee of repentance or truth. 
Who ne'er from thv childhood knew reason or ruth ? 
Hence! to the woff and the bear in her den; 
These are thy mates, and not rational men." 

XL 
Grimly smiled Harold, and coldly replied, 
<* We must honour our sires, if we fear when they 

chide. 
For me, I am yet what thy lessons have made, 
1 was rock'd in a buckler and fed from a blade; 
An infant, was taught to clap hands and to shout, 
From the roofs of the tower when the flame had 

broke out; 
Id the blood of slain foeraen my finger to dip. 
And tinge with its purple my cheek and mv lip. — 
' ris thou know'st not truth,that has barter'd in eld, 
For a price, the brave faith that thine ancestors 

held. 
When this wolf— and the carcass he flung on the 

plain — 
** Shall awake and give food to her nurslings again, 
The face of his father will Harold review; 
Till then, aged heathen, young christian, adieu!" 

XU. 
I'riest, monk, and prelate stood aghast. 
As through the pageant the heathen pass'd. 



A cross-bearer out of his saddle he flung. 
Laid his hand on the pommel and into it aj 
Loud was the shriek, and deep the froan. 
When the holv sign on the earth was thrown! 
The fierce old count unsheathed his bnod. 
But the calmer prelate sUy'd his hand 9 
*« L«t him pass tree!— Heaven knows iu boar— 
But he must own repentance's power, 
Pray and weep,, and penance bear. 
Ere he hold land by the Tyne and the Wear."— 
Thus in scorn and in wrath from his lather '. gone 
Young Harold the Dauntless, eount Witikud's 
son. 

xm. 

High was the feastinir io Witikind's hall, 
Revell'd priests, soldiers, and pagans, and all; 
And e'en the good bishop was lain to endure 
The scandal which time and instruetiofi might 

cure: 
It were dangerous, he deem'd, at the first to 1^ 

strain. 
In his wine and his wassail, a half-christen*d Dane. 
The mead flow'd around, and the ale was drain'd 

dry. 
Wild was the laughter, the song, and the eiy; 
With Kyrie Eleison came clamorously in 
The war-songs of Danesmaii, Norweyan, and Finn, 
Till nuin after man the contention gave o*er, 
Ootstretch'd on the rushes that strew'd the hall 

floor; 
And the tempest within, having ceased its wiM 

rout. 
Gave place to the tempest that thunder'd without 

XIV. 
Apart from the wassail, in turret alone. 
Lay flaxen-hair'd Gunnar, old Ermengarde's son; 
In the train of lord Harold the page was the first. 
For Harold in childhood had Erroengarde nursed; 
And grieved was young Gunnar hia master should 

roam. 
Unhoused and unfriended, an exile from hcnne. 
He heard the deep thunder, the plasiuiir of rain. 
He saw the red lightning through ahotHiole and 

pane; 
"And oh!" said the page, "on the shelterieaa 

wold 
Lord Harold is wandering in daricness and cold! 
What though he was stuU>om, and wayward, and 

wild. 
He endur'd me because I was Ermengarde's ehili^ 
And often from dawn till the set of die ran. 
In the chase, by his stirrup, unchidden I run: 
1 would I were older, and knighthood could bear, 
1 would soon <|uit the banks of the Tjne and Che 

Wear; 
For my mother's command with her last nartiiir 
breath, *^^ 

Bade me follaw her nursling in Ufe and to death. 

XV. 
" It pours and it thunders, it lightens amain. 
As ifLok, the destroyer, had burst finom his chain! 
Accursed by the church, and expeli'd by his tlrt. 
Nor christain nor Dane give him shelter or fire. 
And this tempest what mortal may hooaeless en- 
dure? 
Unaided, unmantled, he dies on the moor! 
Whatever comes of Gunnar he Urnea not hcf^." 
He leapt from his couch and he grasp'd to his spear, 
Sought the hall of the fieast Undisturbed byhis 



tread. 



The waasaiiera slept fast as the sleep of the dead: 
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*' Ungrateful aiu] bestial !'* his anger broke forth, 
" To forget 'mid joar goblets the pride of the 

N(flb! 
And you,' ye eovl'd priests, who baTe plenty in 

store. 
Most giye GrQDnar for ransom a palfrey and ore.'' 

XVI. 
Then heeding fall little of ban or of curse, 
He has slexed on the prior of Jorraux's purse: 
Saint Meneholt's abbot next morning has miss'd 
His msmtle, deep fuir'd from the cape to the wrist 
The seneschftl's keys from his belt lie has ta'en, 
(Well drenchM on that eve was old Hildebrand's 

brain. ) 
To the stable-yard he made bis way, 
And mounted the bishop's palfrey gay. 
Castle and hamlet behind him has cast. 
And right on his way to the. moorland has pass'd. 
Sore snorted the palfrey, unused to face 
A weather so wild at so rash apace; 
So long he snorted, so loud he neigh'd. 
There answer'd a steed thst was bound beside, 
And the red flash of lightning show'd there where 

lay 
His master, lord Harold, outstretch'd on the clay. 



xvn. 

Up he sUrted, and thunder'd out, *< SUnd!" 
And rais'd the club in his deadly hand. 
The flaxen-hair'd Gunnar his purpose told, 
Show'd the palfrey and proffer'd the gold. 
*' Back, back, and home, thou simple boy! 
Thou can'st not share my ^ief or joy: 
Hare I not raark'd thee wail and cry 
When thou hast seen a 8«)arrow die? 
And can'st thou, as my follower should, 
Wade ancle-deep through foeman's blood. 
Dare mortal and immortal foe. 
The gods above, the fiends below. 
And man on earth, more hateful still, 
The very fountain head of ill? 
Desperate oTltfe, and careless of death. 
Lover of bloodshed, and slaughter, and scathe, 
Such must thou be with me to roam. 
And such thou canst not be— back, and home!" 

XVllL 
Young Gunnar' shook like an aspen bough. 
As he beard the harsh Toioe and beheld the dark 

brow, 
And half he repented his purpose and vow. 
But now to draw back were bootless shame. 
And he loved his master, so urged his claim: 
** Alas! if my arm and my courage be weak. 
Bear wiih me a while for old Ermengarde's sake; 
Nor deem so lightly of Gunnar's faith, 
As to fear he would break it for peril of death. 
Have 1 not risk'd it to fetch thee this gold, 
This sureoat and mantle to fence thee from cold? 
An<l, did I bear a baser mind, 
What lot remains if 1 sUy behind? 
The priests' revenge, thj father's wrath, 
A dungeon and a shameful death." 

XIX. 

VITith gentler look lord Harold eyed 

rhe page, then tum'd his head aside; 

And either a tear did his eye lash stain, 

Dr it caught a drop of the nassing rain. 

•* Art thou an outcast tbenf" quoth he, 

** The meeter page to follow me." 

Twere bootless to tell what dimes they sought, 

Ventures achiered, and battles fought) 



How oft with few, how oft alone, 

Fierce Harold's arm the field hath won. 

Men swore his eye, ^at flash 'd so red 

When each other glance was quench'd with dread, 

Bore oft a light ofcleadiy flame 

That ne'er from mortal courage came. 

Those limbs so strong, that mood so stem. 

That loved the couch of heath and fern, 

A&r from hamlet, tower, and town, 

More than to rest on driven down; 

That stubborn frame, that sullen mood. 

Men deem'd must come of aught but good; 

And they whisper'd, the great master fiend was at 

one 
With Harold \he Dauntless, count Wltikind's son. 

XX. 

Years after years bad gone and fled, 

The good old prelate lies lapp*d in lead; 

In the chaiMl still is shown 

His sculptured form on a marble stone, 

With staff and rin^ and seapulaire. 

And folded hands m tbe act of prayer. 

Saint Cuthbert's mitre is resting now 

On the haughty Saxon, bold Aldingar's brow; 

The power of his crozier he loved to extend 

O'er whatever would break or whatever would 

bend: 
And now hath he doth'd him in cope and in pall. 
And the chapter of Durham has met at his calL 
** And hear ye not, brethren," the proud bishop 

said, 
*' That our vassal, the Danish count Widkind's 

dead? 
All his gold and his Koods hath he given 
To holy church for the love of heaven. 
And hath founded a chantry with stipend and dole. 
That priests and that beadsmen may pray for his 

soul; 
Harold his son is wandering abroad. 
Dreaded by man and abhorr'd by God; 
Meet it is not, that such should heir 
The lands of the church on the Tyne and the Wear; 
And at her pleasure, her hallow 'd hands 
May now resume these wealthy lands." — 

XXL 
Answer'd good Eustace, a canon old, 
** Harold is tameless, and furious, and bold*; 
Ever renown blows a note of fame. 
And a note of fear, when she sounds his name: 
Much of bloodshed and much of scathe 
Have been their lot who have waked his wrath. 
Leave him these lands and lordships still. 
Heaven in its hour may chan|;e his will; 
But if reft of gold, and of livmg bare. 
An evil counsellor is despair. "— 
More had he said, but the prelate frown'd. 
And murmur'd his brethren, who sate around. 
And with one consent have they giv'n their doom. 
That the church should the lands of St. Cuthbert 

resume. 
So will'd the prelate; and canon and dean. 
Gave to his judgment their loud t 



CAFTO n. 
L 
Tia merry in greenwood, thus runs the old liy. 
In the gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild birds' song on stem and fptay 

Invites to forest bower; 
Then rears tbe ash liis air^ crest. 
Then shines the birch in silver vest. 
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And tb6 beech in gliiteniDg leaves is dress'd. 
And dark betweon shows the oak's proud breast, 

Like a chieftain's frowning tower; 
Though a thousand branches join their screen. 
Yet the broken sun-beams glance between, 
And tip the leaves with lighter green. 

With brighter tints the flower; 
Dull is the heart that loves not then 
The deep recess of the wild- wood glen, 
Where roe and red-deer find sheitering den. 

When the sun is in his power. 

IJ. 
Less merry, perchance, is the fading leaf 
That follows so sooq on the gather'd shea^ 

When the green-wood loses the name; 
Silent is then the forest bound, 
Save the red-breast's note, and the rustling sound 
Of frost-nipt leaves that are dropping round, 
Or the deep-mouth 'd cry of the distant hound 

That opens on his game; 
Tet then, too, 1 love the forest wide. 
Whether the sun in splendour ride, 
And ffild its many-colour'd side, 
Or whether the soft and silveiy haze, 
In vapoury folds, o'er the landscape strays, 
And naif mvolves the woodland maze. 

Like an early widow's veil. 
Where wimpling tissue from the gaze 
l^e form half hides and half betrays, 

Of beauty wan and pale. 

in. 

Fair MeteltU was a woodland mud. 
Her fiither a rover of green- wood shade. 
By forest statutes undismay'd. 

Who lived by bow aiMl quiver. 
Well known was Wulfstane's archery. 
By merry Tyne both on moor and lea, 
Through wooded Weardale's glens so free. 
Well beside SUnhope's wild-wood tree. 

And well on Ganlesse river. 
Yet free though he trespass'd on woodland game. 
More known and more fear'd was the wizardfame 
Of JutU of Rookhope, the ouUaw's dame; 
Fear'd when she frown'd was her eye of flame. 

More fear'd when in wrath she laugh'd; 
Por then, twas said, more fatal true 
To its dread aim her spell-glance flew, 
Than when from Wulfstane's bended yew 

Sprang forth the gray goose shaft 

IV. 
Yet had this fierce and dreaded pair. 
So heaven deoreed, a daughter fair; 

None brighter crown'd the bed, 
In Briuin's bounds, of peer or prince, 
Nor hath, |)erchanee, a lovelier since 

In this fair isle been bred. 
And nought of fraud, or ire, or ill, 
Was known to ^ntle Metelill, 

A simple maiden she; 
The spells in dimpled smiles that lie, 
And a downcast blush, and the darts that fly 
With the sidelong glance of a hazel eye. 

Were her arms and witchery. 
So young, so simple was she yet. 
She scarce could childhood's joys forget. 
And still she loved, in secret set 

Beneath the green- wood tree. 
To plait the rusliy coronet. 
And braid with flowers her locks of jet. 

As when in infimoy;-^ 



Yet could that heart, so simple, prow 
The early dawn of stealing love: 

Ah! gentle maid, beware! 
The power who, now so mild a goeat. 
Gives dangerous, yet delicious zest 
To the calm pleasures of thy breatt. 
Will soon, a tyrant o'er the rest, 

L«t none bis empire share. 
V. 
One mom, in kirtle green array'd. 
Deep in the wood the maiden stiay'd. 

And, where a fountain sprung, 
She sat her down, unseen, to thread 
The scarlet berry's mimic braid. 

And while her beads she strung. 
Like the blith lark, whose carol gar 
Gives a eood morrow to the day. 

So ligblsomely she sung: 
VL 
■ozro. 
" Lord William was bom in gilded bower. 
The heir of Wilton's loftv tower; 
Yet better loves lord William now 
To roam beneath wild Rookhope's brow| 
And William has lived where ladies fair 
With gauds and jewels deck their hair, 
Yet better loves the dew-drops still 
That pearl the locks of Metelill. 
** The pious palmer lores, I wis. 
Saint Cuihbert's hallow'd beads to kiii- 
But I, though simple girl I be, * 

Might have such homage paid to me: 
For did lord William see me suit 
This necklace of the bramble's fruit. 
He fain— but must not have his will, — 
Would kiss the beads of Metelill. 
** My nurse has told me many a tale. 
How vows of love are weak and frail s 
My mother says that courtly youth 
By rustic maid means seldom sooth. 
What should they mean? it cannot be. 
That such a warning's meant for me. 
For nouirht—oh ! nought of fraud or ill 
Can WiUiam mean to Metelill '"•*. 

VIL 
Sudden she stons— and starts to feel 
A weighty hand, a glove of steel. 
Upon her shrinking shoulders laid; 
Fearful she turn 'd, and saw, dismay'd, 
A knight in plate and mail array '<f. 
His crest and bearing worn and fray'd* 

His surcoat soil'd and riven; 
Form'd like that giant race of yore. 
Whose lonjg^conUnued crimes outwore 

The sufferance of heaven. 
Stem accents made his pleasure known. 
Though then he used his gentlest tone: 
« Maiden," he said, " sing forth thy gleef 
Start uot— sing on— it pleases me. '• 

VIII. 
Secured wlthm his powerful hold, 
To bend her knee, her hands to fold. 

Was all the maiden might; 
And •• Oh! forgive," she fainUy said, 
*« The terrors of a simple maid. 

If thou art mortal wight! 

But if— of such strange tales are told, 

Unearthly warrior of the wold, 
Thou oom'st to chide mine acoenU bold. 
My mother, Jutta, knows the spell, 
At noon and midnight pleasing well. 
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The diiembodied ear; 
Oh! let her powerCbl eharmi tftooe 
For aught mj raahneta wm hare done. 

And cease tk? gran of fear." 
Then laughed the knight-his boehter'a aooDd 
Hidf io the hollow helmet drownM; 
Hia barred naor then he niaed. 
And ateady on the maideii caseL 
He unooth'd hi« brows, as beat he ml|jht, 
To the oread calm oTaatiiiiui night, 

Wlien sinks the teaspest's roar; 
Tet still the caotioos fishers eye 
The eloads, and fear the gloomy sky. 

And hanl theur barks on shore. 
OL 
«« Damsel,''he said, « be wise, and learn 
Matters of weight and deep eoneem: 

From distant realms I eome. 
And, wanderer long, at lenath have planned 
In this my native northern land 

To seek myself a home. 
Nor that slone— a mate 1 aeek; 
She moat be gentle, soft, and meek,— 

No lordly dame for me: 
Myself am something roogh of mood. 
And feel the fire of roral blood. 
And therefore do not liold it good 

To raateh in my degree: 
Then, since coy maidens si^ my fiue 
fs harsh, my form devoid of grace. 
For a fair lineage to provide, 
lis meet that my seleeted bride 

In lioeamenU be fiiir; 
I love thine well—till now I ne'er 
LookM patient on a &ce of fear. 
But now that tremnlons sob and tear 

Become thy beauty rare. 
One kiss— nay, tbmsel, coy It not; 
And now, go seek thy parenU' cot. 
And saj, a bridegroom soon I come. 
To woo my love and bear her home." 

X. 
Home sprung the maid without a mnse 
As levret 'scaped firom greyhound^s jaws; 
But stiU she lock'd, liowe*er distress'd. 
The secret in her boding breast; 
Dreading her sire, who oft forbade 
Her steps should stray to distant glade. 
Night came— to her aeeustom'd nook 
Her distaif aged JutU took. 
And, by the lamp's imperfect glow. 
Rongh Wulistane trimm'd his shafts and bow. 
Sudden and clamorous, from the pound 
Upstarted slumbering braeh and hound; 
Loud knocking next the lodge alarms, 
And Wulfstane snatches at his arms. 
When open flew the yielding door. 
And that grim warrior press'd the floor. 

XL 
«* All peaee be here— What! none replies? 
Dismiss your fears and your surprise. 
lis I— that maid hath told my tale, 
> Or, trembler, did thy courage &il? 
It reeks not— it is I demand 
Pair Metelill in marriage band; 
Harold the Dauntless I, whose name 
Is brave men's boast and caitifPs shame." 
The parenU sought each other's eyes, 
With awe, resentment, and sorpnse: 
Wulfstaue, to quarrel prompt, began 
The itnnger's size and thewes to aean; 



But, as he scann'd, his courage 
" "*p he shn 



And from unequal strife I 

Then forth, to blight and blemish, flia 

The harmful curse from Jutu'a eyes; 

Tet fotal howsoe'er the spell 

On Harold innocently fell! 

And disappointment and amase 

Were in the witch's wilder'd gaxe. 

xn. 

But soon the wit of woman woke. 

And to the warrior mild she spoke; 

«• Her child was all too youne."— « A toy. 

The refuge of a maiden coy.'' 

Again, *< A powerful baron's heir 

Cbims in her heart an interest frir." 

*< A trifle — whisper in his ear 

That Harold is a suitor here !" 

Baffled at length, she sought delay: 

*' Would not the knight uU morning stay ^ 

Late was the houi^-he there might rest. 

Till mom, their lodge's honoure«l f;uest" 

Such were her words — her craft might cast^ 

Her honoor'd suest should sleep his last: 

<« No, not to night— but soon," he swore, 

« He would return, nor leave them more." 

The threshold then his huge stride croat, 

And soon he was in darkness lost 

XBL 

AppaU'd awhile the parenU stood, 
Tnen changed their tear to angry mood. 
And foremost fell their words or ill 
On unresisting Metelill: 
Was she not cautioned and forbid, 
Forewam'd, implored, accused, uA flhid. 
And must she sull to greenwood roam. 
To marshal sodi misfortune home? 

Hence, minion— to thy chamber henae, 
Thens prudence learn and penitence." 
She went— her lonely coucQ to steep 
In tears which absent lovers weep; 
Or if she gain'd a troubled sleep. 
Fierce Hiux>ld's suit was still the thema 
And terror of her feverish dream. 

XIV. 

Scaree was she gone, her dame and sirs 

Upon each other bent their ire: 

*< A woodsman thou, and liast a speai^ 

And couldst thou such an insult tear?" 

Sullen he said, *' A man contends 

With men— a witch with sprites and fiendft 

Not to mere mortal wight belong 

Ton gloomy brow and frame so strong: 

But Uioo— is this thy promise fair. 

That your lord William, wealthy heir 

To Ulrick, baron of Witton-le-wear, 

Should Metelill to altar bear? 

Do aU the spell's thou boast'st as thine 

Serve but to slay some peasant's kine. 

His grain in autumn's storms to steep, 

Or uoroigh fog and fen to sweep. 

And hag-nde some poor rustic's sleep? 

Is such mean mischief worth the fame 

Of sorceress and witch's name? 

Fame, which with all men's wish coB8pira% 

With thy deserts and my desires, 

To damn thy corpse to penal fires? 

Out on thee, witch! ai-oint! aroint! 

I^hat now shall put thy schemes in Joints 
What save this trusty arrow's point. 
From the dark diittle when it lliea, 
And he who meeU it gasps and dia&" 
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Btera Ae leplicd, <«1 wiH not in«e 
War with tlijr folly or thjr nget 
Bot ere the morrow's mn be low, 
WolfflMie or Rookhope. thoo thalt knoir^ 
IJri cm ▼en^e me on a m. 
Believe the while, that whatsoe'er 
1 spoke, in Ire, of how and apear, 
Jt IS not Harold's destiny 
The death of pilfer'd deer to die. 
But he, and thou, and jon pale i 
That shidl be yet more pallid i 
Befme she sink behind the dell. 
Thou, she, and Harold too, shall tell 
What Jatu knows of charm or spelL" 
Thus mattering, to the door she bent 
Her waTward steps, and forth she went, 
And left alone the moody aire. 
To aherish or to slake his in. 

XVL 

Far faster than belong to age. 

Has JntU made her pilgrimage. 

A priest has met her as she passed. 

And erosi'd himself and stood aghast: 

She traced a hamlet— not a eur 

His throat would ope, his foot would stirt 

By erooeh, by trembling, and br groan, 

lliey made her hated presence known! 

But when she trode the sable fell, 

Were wilder sounds her way to tell,— 

For far was heard the fox's yell, 

The black-cock waked and faintly erew, 

8mim*d o'er the moss the scared coriew| 

Where o'er the caUract the oak 

Lay slant, was heard the raven's croak; ' 

llie mountain-cat, which songht his prey, 

Gbn«d, seream'd, and started from her way. 

Such music cheer'd her journey lone * 

To the deep dell and rocking stone: 

There, with unhallowM hymn of praise, 

She aall'd a god of heathen days. 

XVIL 
□nrocATiov. 
From thy Pomeranian throne. 
Hewn in rock of living stone, 
Whrre, to thy godltead fkithful yet. 
Bend Esthonian, Finn, and Lett, 
And their swords in vengeance whet. 
That shall make thine altars wet— 
Wet and red for ages more 
With the christians' hated gore,— 
Hear me ! sovereign of the rock| 
Hear me! mighty Zemebock. 

Mightiest of the mighty known, 
Here thy wonders have been shown: 
Hondfod tribes In various tongue 
Oft have here thy ^ises sung; 
Dcwn thai atone with mnic seam'd, 
Hundred vieams' blood hath stivamM! 
Kow one voman comes alone. 
And but weta it with her own. 
The last, the feeblest of thy flockr- 
Hear— nnd be present, Zemebock! 

Hm% ! he eomea; the night-blast eold 
Wilder sweeps along the wold; 
Tlie cloudless moon grows dark and diani 
And bristling hair and quaking liaah 
Proclaim the master demon mgh,— 
Tboae who view hit form ihdf die ! 



Lo! I stoop and veil mjr bead. 
Thoa who rid'st the tempest du n d. 
Shaking hill and rending on h — 
Spare me! spare me! Zemebodu 



not 



;yet! Shall cold delay 
at her need repay: 



Hei 

Thy votaress at her need repay: 
llioa-ehaU I eaU thee god or fieadf— 
Let others on thy mood attend 
With prayer and ritual-njutu's anna 
Are necromantic words and cliarms; 
Mine is the spell, that otter'd once. 
Shall wake thy master from his trance. 
Shake his red mansion-house of pain. 
And burst his seven-times twisted chain. 
So! cornet thou ere the spell is spoke? 
I own thy presence, Zemebock. 

xvm. 

"Dangbter of dost,'* the deep voice said, 

—Shook while it spoke the vale ibr drandf 

Rock'd on the base that naassive aUme, 

The evil deity to own, — 

'* Daughter of duat! not mine the power 

Thoo seek'st on Harold's fatal hour. 

nVizt heaven and hell there is a strife 

Waxed tor his soul and for his life, 

And fein would we the combat win, 

And snateh him In his hour of sin. 

There is a star now rising red. 

That threats him with an influei 

Woman, thine arts of malice whet. 

To use the space before it set 

Involve him with the church in strifh. 

Push on adventuroua chance his life; 

Ourself will in the hoar of need. 

As beat we may, thy counsels speed.** 

So ceased the voice; for seven leaguea roittd 

Each hamlet started at the sound; 

But slept again, as slowly died 

lu thunders on the UU's brown md^ 

XIX. 
'« And is this all," said Jutta stem, 
'< That thou canst teach and 1 can lean? 
Hence! to the land of foe and waste! 
Tliere fittest ia thine influence placed. 
Thou powerless sluggish deKyf 
But ne'er shall Briton bend the knee 
Again before so poor a god." 
She strack the allar with her rod; 

I Slight was the touch, as when at need 

I A damsel stirs her tardy steed; 



But to the blow the stone gave place, 
\nd, starting ftwn its balanced naae, 
Boll'd thundering down the moon-light ddl. 



! Re-echoed moorfiind, rook, and fell; 
Into the moon-light tarn it dash'd, 
Their shores the sounding surges lash'd. 

And there was ripple, rage, and fbaiiki 
But on that lake, so dark and lone, 
Plaeid and pale the moonbeam sbone^ 

Ai Jutta hied her home. 

OAJTTOXIX. 

I. 
Qbat towers of Durham! there was onoe a tfaa 

1 view'd your bat t le m ents with such vagoelio^ 
As brightens life ia ite first dawning prime; 

Not that e'en then came within biaojH aeopn 
A vision vain of mitre, throne, or cope; 

Tet, gazing on the venerable hal|. 
Her flattering dreams would in pcrspcelivw opt 
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Some reterend room, aome prebendary's itaU, 
And thiu hope me deeeived as she deeeiveth alL 

Well yet I love thy mU'd aad massiye piles, 

Hairehureh of God, halfoasde 'gainst the Seot, 
And loog to roam these ▼enerable aisles, 

Witli records stored of deeds long sinee fbrfot: 
Tliere might 1 share m^ Sortees' happier lot. 

Who leaves at will his patrimonial field 
To raasaek every erypt and hallow'd spot. 

And from oblivion rend the spoils they yield, 
Reatorin^ priestly ohant, and elang oT knightly 

Fmn ia the vish— sinee other eares demand 

Eaeh vaeant hoar, and in another clime; 
te still that northern harp invites my hand. 

Which tells the wonder of thine earlier time; 
And &in its numbers would I now command. 

To paint the beautiea of thy dawning fSur, 
When Harold, gazing from iu lofty stand 

Upon the western heights of Beaurepaire. 
8aw 8a3um Eadmer'a towers begirt by wmding 
Wear. 

n. 

Fair on the half-seen stream the snnbeama daaoed. 

Betraying it beneath the woodland liank. 
And fiur between the Gothic turrets glanced 

Broad lights, and shadows fell on front and flank. 
Where tower and buttress rose in martial rank. 

And girdled in the massive donjon keep. 
And from their circuit peal'd o*er bush and bank 

The matin bell with summons long and deeo. 
And echo answer'd stiU with loog-reioimqing 



Fearful to move the slumbering ire 
Of his stera lord, thus stood the squire, 

TiU Harold raised his eve. 
That glanced as when athwart the tkuoed 
Of the dispersing tempest-doud 

The bursting sunbeams fly. 

V. 
" Arouse thee, son of Ermengarde, 
Offspring of prophetess and tmrd! 
Take harp, and greet this lovely prime 
With some high strain of runic rhyme, 
Stronjr, deep, and powerful! Peal it round 
Like that loud bell's sonorous sound. 
Yet wild bv flu, as when the lay 
Of bird and bugle hail the day. 
Such was my erandsire, Erick's spor^ 
When dawn gleam'd on his martial conrt* 
Heymar the scald, with harp's high sound* 



HL 

The mominc mists rose from the ground. 
Each merry bird awaken'd round 

As if in rev^ryt 
A&r the bugles' clanging sound 
OUl'd to the chase the lagging houndf 

The gale breathed soft andfree. 
And seem'd to linger on its way. 
To catch fresh odours from the sprq^f 
And wRved it in its wanton play 

So light and gamesomely. 
The scenes which morning beams reveal, 
Its sounds to hear, its gales to feel 
In all their fragrance round him steal. 
It melted Hardd's heart of steel, 

Andf hardly wotting why. 
He dolTd his helmet's gloomy pride^ 
And hung it on a tree beside. 

Laid mace and faleluun by. 
And on the green sward sate him down. 
And from his dark habitual frown 

Relaa'd his rugged brow — 
Whoever bath the doubtful task 
Fkt>m that stem Dane a boon to ask 

Were wise to ask.it now 

IV. 
His plaee beside young Gunnar took. 
And mark'd his master's softening look. 
And in bis ^e's dark mirror spira 
The gloom of stormy thought subside. 
And cantioos watch'd the fittest tide 

To speak a warning word. 
So when the torrent's billows shrink. 
The timid pilgrim on the brink 
WaiU long to see them wave and sink, 

Ere lie dare brave the ford; 
And often, after doubtftil pause, 
Bm% atep advances or withdraws: 



Summon'd the chiefs who slept around; 
Couch'd on the spoils of wolfand bear. 
They roused like lions from their lair. 
Then rush'd in emuUtion forth 
To enhance the riories of the north.^ 
Proud Erick, mightiest of thy race. 
Where is thy shadowy resting place? 
In wild Valhalla hast thou quaff*d 
Prom foeman's skull metheglin draught. 
Or wander'st where thy cairn was piled. 
To frown o'er oceans wide and wild? 
Or have the milder cliristians given 
Thy refuge in their peaceful heaven? 
Where'er thou art, to thee are known 
Our toils endured, our trophies won. 
Our wars, our wanderings, and our woea.*^^ 
He eeaaed, and Gunnar's song arose. 
VL 

SOFO. 

" Hawk and osprey soream'd for joy. 
O'er the beetling cliffs of Hoy, 
Crimson foam the beach o'erspread. 
The heath was dyed with darker led. 
When o'er Erick, liignar's son, 
Dane and Northman piled the 8tone{ 
Singing wild the war-song stem. 
Best thee. Dweller of the Calm! 
*' Where eddying currenU foam and boil 
Bv Bersa's burgh and Gramsay's isle. 
The seaman sees a martial form 
Half mingled with the mist and storm. 
In anxious awe he bears away 
To moor his bark in Stromna's bay. 
And murmurs from the bounding stem, 
< Rest thee. Dweller of the Cairn ! » 

« What eares distort) the mighty dead? 

Each honoured rite was duly paid; 

No daring hand thy helm unlaced. 

Thy Sword, thy shield, were near thee phond^ 

Thy flinty couch no tear profaned. 

Without, with hostile blood 'twas stained; 

Within, twas lined with moss and fern. 

Then rest thee. Dweller of the Caim! 

** He may not rest; (torn realms afin* 

Comes voice of battle and of war. 

Of conquest wrought with bloody hand 

On Carmel's cliffs and Jordan's strand. 

When Odin's warlike son could daunt 

The tnrban'd race ofTermagannt " 

vn. 

«* Peace," taid the knight, « the noble ienid 
Our warlike fitthers' deeds reeall'd. 
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But oever itrove to sooth the Mm 
With Ulet of wh*t himaelf liaci done. 
At Odin's boanl the bard siu high 
Whoie harp ne'er atoop'd to fUtteiy; 
Bat hiffheftt he whose daring lay 
Hath (nred onweleome truths to aay.'* 
With doubtful smile jooog Gunnar e]red 
His master's looks, and nought replied — 
But well that smile his master led - 
To eoostrue what he left unsaid. 
'* Is it to me, thou timid youth. 
Thou fear'st to speak unwelcome truth? 
Mj soul no more thy censure grieTes 
Than frosts rob laurels of their leaves. 
Say on^nd yei— beware the rude 
And wild distemper of my blood; 
l/ith were 1 that mine ire should wrong 
The youth that bore my shield so long, 
And who, in service constant still. 
Though weak in frame, art stix>ng in wiU." 
" Oh P' quoth the page, «* even there dependi 
My counsel — there my warning tends. 
Oft seems as of my master's breast 
Some demon were the sudden guest; 
Then at the first misconstrued word 
His hand is on the mace and swoixl. 
From her firm seat his wisdom driven. 
His life to countless dangers given. 
O! would that Gunnar could suffice 
To be the fiend's last sacrifice. 
So that, when glutted with my gore. 
He fled and tempted thee no more!" 

VUL 
Then waved his hand, and shook his head. 
The impatient Dane, while thus he said: 
" Profane not, youth— it is not thine 
To judee the spirit of our line, 
The bold Berserkar's rage divine. 
Through whose inspiring, deeds are wroogfat 
Past human strength and humain thought. 
When full upon his gloomy soul 
The champion feels the influence roll. 
He swims the lake, he leaps the wall — 
Heeds not the depth, nor plumbs the fidl— 
Unshielded, mail-less, on he goes 
Singly against a host of foes; 
llieir spears he holds like witherM i«edi^ 
Their mail like maiden's silken weeds; 
One 'gainst a hundred will he strive. 
Take countless wounds, and yet survive. 
Then rush the eagles to his 017 
Of slaughter and of victory. 
And blood he quaffs like Odin's bowl, 
Ueep drinks his sword,— deep drinka hia toid; 
And all that meet him in his ire 
He gives to ruin, rout, and fire. 
Then, like goreed lion, seeks some den. 
And couches till he's man agen. — 
Thou know'st the signs of look and limb. 
When 'gins that rage to over-brim. 
Thou kriow'st when I am mov'd, and why; 
And when thou seest me roll mine eye. 
Set my teeth thus, and stamp my foot. 
Regard thy safety, and be mate; 
Bat else, speak boldly out whate'er 
Is fitting that a knight should hear. 
1 love thee, yoath. Thy lay has power 
Upon my dark and sullen hour; 
So, christian monks are wont to say. 
Demons of old were charm'd away: 
Then fear not I will rashly deem 
111 of thy q^eech, whate'er the theme. " 



IX. 



As down some strait in dotibt and dread 
The watchful ^ilot drops the lead. 
And, cautious in the midst to steer. 
The shoaling channel sounds with tear; 
So, lest on dangerous ground he swerved. 
The page his roaster's brow observed. 
Pausing at intervals to fling 
His hand on the melodious string. 
And to his moody breast apply 
The soothing charm of harmony. 
While hint«l half, and half exprest. 
This warning aong conveyed the rest: 
1. 
" 111 fiuvs the bark with tackle riven. 
And ill when on the breakers driven, 
HI when the storm-sprite shrieks in air. 
And the scared mermaid tears her hair; 
But worse when on her helm the hand 
Of some false traitor holds command. 

S. 
«< m &res the fainting palmer, plaoed 
'Mid Hebron's rocks or Rama's waa( 
III when the seorehing sun is hi^ 
And the expected font is dry. 
Worse when his guide o'er sand and hestli. 
The barbarous Copt, has plann'd hia H««tK . 

3. 
« m hre» the knight with buckler deft. 
And ill when of his helm bereft, 
111 when his steed to earth is flung. 
Or from his grasp his fidchion wrung; 
Btit worse, if instant ruin token. 
When he lists rede by woman spoken.** 
X. 
" How now, fond boy ^—Canst thoa think ilL» 
Said Harold, <*of fiur MeteliU?" 
" She may be fiiir," the page replied, 

Aa through the strings he rang'd, 
" She may t>e fair; but yet,"— he cried. 
And then the strain he changed. 

<■ She may be fair," he sang, «« bat yet 

Far fairer have I seen 
Than she, for all her locks of jet. 

And eyes so dark and aheen. 
Were 1 a Danish knight in arms. 

As one day I may be. 
My heart should own no foreign clianM^ 

A Danish maid for me. 
S. 
"I love my father's northern land. 

Where the dark pine trees grow. 
And the bold Baltic's echoiilg atrand 

Looks o'er each erassy oe.* 
I love to mark the lingering sun. 

From Denmark loth to go. 
And leaving 00 the billows bright. 
To cheer the short-lived summer night, 

A path of ruddy glow. 
3. 
« But most the northern maid I love. 

With breast like Denmark's snow. 
And form as fair aa Denmark's pine^ 
Who loves with purple heath to twine 

Her locks of sunny glow; 
And- sweetly blends that shade of gold 

With the cheek's rosy hue, 
And faith might for her mirror hold 
That eye of matchless blue. 
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** Tis hers the manly sports to lore 
That soathern maidens fear. 

To bend the bow by stream aod grorey 
And lift the banter's spear. 

She aao her chosen champion's fight 
With eye undazzled see, 

Clasp him ▼ietorious from the strife, 

Or on his corpse yield ap her life,— 
A Danish maid for me!" 
Thes smiled the Dane—*' thou eaaat so vdl 
The Tirtaes of our maidens tell, 
Half could 1 wish my choice had beeii 
Blue eyes, and hair of rolden sheen, 
Aod lofty soal,~yet what of ill 
Hast thou to chaqre on Metelill?". 
** On ho-self nought," young Giinnar said, 
" But her base sire's ignoble trade. 
Her mother, too — the general fama 
Hath given to Jutta evil name, 
And in her gray eye is a flame 
Art cannot hide, nor fear can tame. 
That sordid woodman's peasant cot 
Twice have thine hooour'd footsteps sought. 
And twice retura'd with such ill rede 
As sent ihee on some desperate deed.** 

XL 
•<Thoa ertcst; Jutta wisely said. 
He that comes suitor to a maid. 
Ere link'd in nuuriage, should provide 
lands and a dwelling for his bnde— 
My Cither's by the Tyne and Wear 
I have reclaim'd.".— «< O, all too dear. 
And all too dangerous the prize, 
E'en were it woo,"— young Gunnar criei. 
" Aod then this JutU's fresh device. 
That thou shouldst seek, a heathen Dane, 
From Durham^s priests a boon to gain. 
When thou hast left their vassals slain 
In their own haUs!"— Flash'd Harold's eye— 
Thunder'd his voice, — '* False page, you lie! 
The castle, hall, and tower, is mine. 
Built by old Witikind on Tyne. 
The wfld'^at will defend his den. 
Fights for lier nest the timid wren; 
And think'st thou I'll foreeo my right 
For dread of monk or monkish knight?-* 
Up and awar, that deepening bell 
Doth of the bishop's conclave telL 
Thither will 1, in manner due. 
As Jutta bade, my claim to sue; 
And, if to right me they are loth. 
Then wo to church and chapter both!** 
Now shift the scene and let the curtain fall. 
And our next entry be saint Cuthberl's halL 

ciSToiy. 
I. 
FiTLL mniiy a bard hath song the solemn gloom. 
Of the lon|; Gothic aisle and stone-ribbM roof^ 
O'er canopying shrine, and gorgeous tomb. 

Carved screen, and altar glimmering far aloof. 
And bending with the shade — a mauMess proof 
Of high devotion, which hath now wax'd cold; 
Tet legends say, that luxuiy's brute hoof 

Intruded oft within such sacred fold, 
like step of Bel's false priest, traok'd in his fane 

of old. 
Well pleas'd am I, howe'er, that when the route 
Of our rude neighbours whilome deign'd to 



Uneall'd, and eke unwelcome, to sweep out 
And cleanse our chancel fivm the rage of Borneo 

They spoke not on our ancient fane the doom 
To which their bigot zeal gave o'er their own^ 

But spared the martyr'd saint and storied tomb. 
Though papal miracles had graced the stone, 

And though the aisles still loved the organ's swel« 
ling tone. 

And deem not, though 'tis now my part to paint 

A prelate sway'd by love of power and g(ud. 
That all who wore the mitre of our saint 

Like to ambitions Aldingar 1 hold; 
Since both in modem times and days of old 

It sate on those whose virtues m^t atone 
Their predecessors' firailties trebly told: 

Matthew and Morton we as such may own-— 
And such (if &me speak truth) the honoured Bar- 
rington. 

n. 

But now to earlier and to ruder times. 

As subject meet, I tone my rugged rhymes. 

Telling how fairly the chapter was met. 

And rood and books in seemly order set; 

Huge brass-c]asp*d volumes, which the hand 

Of studious priest but rarely scann'd, 

Now on fiur carved desk display'd, 

'Twas theirs the solemn scene to aid. 

O'erhead with many a scutcheon graced. 

And quaint devices interlaced, 

A labyrinth of crossing rows. 

The roof in lessening arches shows; 

Beneath its shade, phoed proud and high. 

With footstool and with canopy. 

Sate Aldingar, and prelate ne^sr 

More haughtv graced saint Cathbert*a chair. 

Canons and deacons were placed below. 

In due degree and lengthen'd row. 

Unmoved and silent each sate there. 

Like image, in his oaken chair; 

Nor head, nor hand, nor foot, {hey stiirM, 

Nor look of hair, nor tress of beard. 

And of their eye» severe alone 

The twinkle show'd they were not stone. 

m. 

The prelate was to speech addressed. 

Each head sunk rtsverend on each breast: 

But ere his voice was heard — without 

Arose a wild tumultuous slnint. 

Offspring of wonder mix'd with fear. 

Such as in crowded streets we hear. 

Hailing the flames, that, bursting out. 

Attract yet scarce the rabble rout. 

Ere it luul eeas'd a giant hand 

Shook oaken door and iron band. 

Till oak and iron both gave way, 

Clash'd the long bolts, Uie hinges bray. 

And ere upon angel or saint they can call. 

Stands Harold the Dauntless in midst of the hall. 

IV. 

** Now save ye, my roasters, both rocket and rood. 
From bishop with mitre to deacon with hood! 
For here stands count Harold, old Witikind's son. 
Come to sue for the lands which his ancestors won." 
The prelate look'd round him with sore troubled 

eye. 
Unwilling to grant, yet afraid to deny. 
While eiMh canon and deacon who heard the Dane 

speak. 
To be safely at home would haw fiutad a week.. 
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Then Aldingiv roued him rad ■inverM igain: 
** Thoa lueft for a boon which thoa canit no* ob- 
tain; 
The choreh hath no fieft for an an«hritten*d Dane. 
Thy father vai wiie, and hit treatare hath ^ii^en. 
That the prieau of a chantry might hymn him to 

heaven: 
And the fieb whieh whilome he poMeii'd aa hit 

doe, 
Havelaptedto theehnreh, and been granted anew 
To Anthony Conyen and liberie Vere, 
For the tervice taint Cathbeit*a Uett'd banner to 

bear, 
"Whep the bandt of the nocfh eome to foray the 

Wear. 
Then dittnrb not our eondaTe with wrangling or 

blame, 
Bvt in peace and in patience pata lienee aa ye 



Loud laoghed the item pagan— *' They're free 

from the care 
Of fief and of tervice, both Convert and Vere, 
Biz feet c^yonr chancel it all they will need, 
A bockler of ttone and a cortelet of lead. 
Ho, GannarF'the tolEent!"— and, tever'd 
A head and a hand on the altar he threw. 
Then thndder'd with terror both canon and 
They knew the glased eye and the eoontenance 

thrunk. 
And of Anthony Conyert the halPnixxled hair. 
And the tear on the hand of tir Aloeric Vere. 
There wat not a oharchman or priett that waa 

there, 
But grew pale at the tight, and betook him to 



VI. 
Connt Harold langh'd at tiieir lookt of fear: 
** Wat thit the hand thould yoor banner bear? 
Waa that the head thould wear the eaaqoe 
In battle at the ehorch't tatk? 
Wat it to toch you gave the place 
Of Harold with the heavy mace? 
Find me between the Wear and Tvne 
A knight will wield thit dab of mine. 
GiTe liim my fieft, and I will tar 
There't wit beneath the cowl of gra^.** 
He raited it, roogh with many a ttain, 
Cauglit from crutn'd tcoll and tpooting brain; 
He wheel *d it that it thrilly tang. 
And the aitlet echoed at it twuog, 
Then dath'd it down with theer detcent, 
And tplit king Oiric't monument 
** How like je thi t mutie? How trow ye the hand 
That can wield tuch a mace may be reft of itt land? 
Ko anawer?— 1 tpare ye a tpace to agree. 
And taint Cathbert Intpire yon, a taint if he be. 
Ten itridet through yoor chancel, ten ttroket on 

yoor bell. 
And ag^n I am with yon— graTe fathert, farewell. " 

va 

He tom'd fivm theiif pretence, he clath'd the oak 

door. 
And the dang of hit itride died away on the floor; 
And hit heacffrom hit botom the prelate npreart 
With a i^otUteer't look when the ghott ditap- 

pean. 
** Te prietu of tdnt Cothbert, now give me your 

rede. 
For mtwer of coontd had bithop mora need ! 



Were die arch-fiend incarnate in fleth and in bone. 
The language, the look, and the laugh were hit 

own. 
In the boondt of taint Cuthbert there it not a 

knight 
Dare confront in our quarrel yon goblin in fighL 
Then rede roe aright to hit claim lo replv. 
Tit unlawful to grant, and *tit death to (Seny.** 

viir. 

On Ten'ton and mrimtie that morning had fed 
The cellarer Vintauf, twat thut that he taid: 
** Del^till to-morrow the chapter*! reply; 
Let the feait be tpread fair, and the wioe be poar*d 

high: 
If he't mortd he drinkt,— if he drinkt,he it oora— 
Hit bracelett of iron,~hit bed in our towera." 
Thit man had a laughing eye, 
Truat not, fiiendt, when tuch you ipy; 
A heaker*t depth he well could (bain, 
Bevd. tport, and jett amain — 
The haunch of the deer and the grape'fe bright 

dye 
Never bard loved them better than I; 
Bui tooner than Vintauf filled me my wine, 
PaatM me hit jett, and laughed at mine. 
Though the buck were of BearpariE, of Bordeaut 

the wine. 
With the dullett hermit Td rather dine 
On an oaten cake and a draught of the Tyne. 

IX. 
Wdwayn the leech tpoke nezt^he knew 
Each plant that lovet the sun and dew. 
But tpecial those whote juice can gain 
Dominion o'er the blood and brain; 
The powant who taw him by pde moonbeam 
Gatherini^ tuch herbt by btnk and ttream, 
Deem'd hit thin form and soondlett tread 
Were thoie of wanderer from the dead. 

Vintauf, thy wine," he taid, ** hath power. 
Our gyret are heavy, ttrong our tower; 
Yet three dropt from thit flatk of mine. 
More ttron|^ tnan dungeont, gyret, or wine. 
Shall give him priton under ground 
More dark, more narrow, more profound. 
Short rede, good rede, let Harold have- 
A dog't death and a heathen 't grave.** 
1 have Idn on a tick man*t bed, 
Watching for hoort for the leech *t tretd. 
At if I deemM that hit pretence alone 
Were of power to bid my pain begone; 
I have litted hit wordt of comfort giTen, 
At if to oradet from heaven; 
I have counted hit tteps from my chamber door, 
And bleat'd them when they were heard no inoiw» 
But tooner than Wdwayn my tick eooeh thodd 

nigh. 
My choice were by leech-crtf^ nnuded to die. 

X. 
** Such tervice done in fervent seal 
The ehuroh may iMrdon and conceal,** 
The doubtful prelate taid. <* but ne'er 
The countel ere the act thould hear. 
Antelm of Jarrow, advite us now, 
Tite ttarop of witdom it on thy brow; 
Thy daya, thy nighu in doitter i»eat» 
Are ttill to myttic learning lent; 
Antlem of Jarrow, in thee is my hope. 
Thou wen canst give'oountd tu prehite or] 

XL 
Antwer'd the prior—** Tit witdom^ nan 
Still to dday what we dare not rdbaet 
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Ere gnnting the boon he eomet hither to uk, 

Shape for the giant gigantic task; 

I^t us aee how a step to toouding can tread 

In patha of darkness, dan^r, and dread; 

He may not, he will not, impugn our decree. 

That calls but for proof of his wiiYaliy, 

And were Guy to return, or sir Bevis the Strong, 

Our wilds have adrentore might cumber them long. 

The casde of seven shields"— " Kind Anselm, no 

more! 
The step of the pagan approaches the door." 
The eborehroen were husnM In his mantle of skin, 
With his mace on his shoulder, count Harold 

strode in. 
There was foam on his lip, there was 6re in his eje. 
For, chafed by attendance, his fury was high. 
** Ho! bishop," he said, « dost thou grant me my 

claim? 
Or most 1 assert it by falchion and flame?" 

XIL 
«<On thy suit, nllant Harold," the bishop replied. 
In accents which trembled, *< we might not decide. 
Until proof of your strength and your valoar we 

saw — 
l^is not that we doubt them, but such is the law." 
** And would you, sir Prelate, have Harold make 

sport 
For the cowls and the shaTelings that herd in thy 

court* 
Say what shall he do> From the shrine shall he tear 
The lead bier of thy patron and heave it in air. 
And through the long chancel make Cuthbert take 

wing. 
With the speed of a bullet dismissed from the slins '" 
** Nay, spare such probation," the cellarer said, 
** From the mouth of our minstrels thy task shall 

be read. 
While the wine sparkles high in the goblet of gold, 
And the revel is loudest, thy task shall be told; 
And thrsel^ gallant Harold, shall, hearing it, tell 
That the bishop, his cowls, and his shavelings 

meant welL" 

xm. 

Load revell'd the pests, and the goblets load rang, 
But louder the romstrel, Hugh Meneville, sang; 
And Harold, the hurry and pride of whose soiu. 
E'en when verging to fury, own'd music's control. 
Still bent on the harper his broad sable eye, 
And often ontasted tne goblet pass'd by; 
Than wine, or than wassail, to him was more dear 
The minstrel's high tale of enchantment to hear; 
And the bishop that day might of Vinsauf complain 
That his art had but wasted his wine-^asks in vain. 

XIV. 

TSK CAflTU or TBI BSYXir aHISLDS.— ▲ BALLID. 

The droid Urien had daughters seven. 
Their skill could call the moon from heaven; 
So fiiir their forms, and so high their &me. 
Thai seven proud kings for tlieir suitors came. 

King Mador and Rhys came from Fowls and 

Wales, 
Unshorn was their hair, and unpnmed were their 

nails; 
From Stnith Clwyde came Ewain, and Ewain wm 

lame. 
And the red-bearded Donald from Gralloway 



Lot, king of Lo«lon, was hanch-baok'd from yoath; 
Donmail of Cttm*bria bad never a tooth; 
But Adolph of Bambrough, Northumberland'sheir, 
Waa gay and was gallant, vas young and vas fkir. 



There was strife 'mongst the sisters, for eaeh one 

would have 
For husband king Adolph, the gallant and hnnf«, 
And envy bred hate, and hate uiged them to bl«ws^ 
When the 6rm earth was deft, and the ax«h-fieiMl 

arose! 
He swore to the maidens their wish to falfil— 
They swore to the foe they woald work by his wiU. 
A spindle and distaff to each has he given, 
"Now hearten my spelf," said the oatoaat ot 

heaven. 

*< Ye shall ply these spindles at midnight hoar, 
And for every spindle shall rise a tower, 
Where the right shaU be feeble, the wrong dttll 

have power, 
And there shall ye dwe^ with your paramcmr." 

Beneath the pale moon-lieht they sate on the wold. 
And the rhymes which they chanted mast never 

be told; 
And as the black wool from the distaff they aped. 
With blood from their bosom they moisten'othis 

thread. 

As light dane'd the spindles beneath the add 

gleam. 
The castle arose like the birth of a dieai»— 
The seven towers ascended like mist from th« 

ground. 
Seven portals defend them, seven ditches sunmiiid, 
Within that dread casde seven monarchs weM wed. 
But six of the seven ere the morning lay dead; 
With their eyes all on fire, and their (uunrers all 

red, ^^ 

Seven damsels sorroond the Northambrian'a bed. 
« Six kingly bridegrooms to death we have done. 
Six eallant kingdoms king Adolf hath won. 
Six lovely brides all his pteasore to do. 
Or the bed of the seventh shall be husbandless too." 

Well chanced it that Adolf, the night when he wed, 
Had eonfess'd and had sain'd him ere booM to hta 

bed; 
He sprung from the coaeh, and his broadsword ho 

drew. 
And there the seven daoghters of Urien he slew. 
The nte of the castle he bolted and seal'd. 
And hung o'er each areh-stone a crown and • 

ahield; 
To the cells of saint Dunstan then wended hia wi^. 
And died in his cloister an anchorite gray. 
Seven monarchs' wealth in that castle Ues stow'd. 
The foal fiends brood o'er them like raven and toad. 
Whoever shall gnesten these chambers within, 
From enrfew till matina, that treasure shall win. 
But manhood grows fidnt as the world waxes old f 
There lives not in Britain a champion so bold. 
So daonUess of heart, and so prudent of brain. 
As to dare the adventure that treasure to gain. 
The wasteridge of Cheviot shall wave with the rye. 
Before the rude Scots shall Northumberland fly. 
And the flint difts of Bambro' shall melt in th« 

son. 
Before that adventore be peril'd and won. 

XV. 
" And ia this my iirebation ?" wild Harold he said, 
" Within a lone castle to press a lone bed?— 
Good even, my lord bishop— caint Cuthbert to 

boivow. 
The Castle of Seven Shields reeeivei me to-mor* 

row," '^ 
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cAaroY. 

I. 

DmuBK't Mge oomtier to her prineelr youth, 

Gnoting hit elood an ouzel or t whale. 
Spoke, thoQgh unwittlnely, a partial tmth; 

For phaotaaj embroidert nature's veil. 
The tints of ruddy eve, or dawning pale, 

Of the swart thunder-cloud, or siWer haze, 
Are bat the ground-work of the rich detail 

Whieh phantasy with pencil wild portrays, 
Blending-what seems ana is, in the rapt mnser's 

gaze. 
Nor are the stubborn forms of earth and stone 

Less to the sorceress's empire eiven: 
For not with unsubstantial hues alone. 

Caught from the varying surge, or vacant heaTcn, 
From bursting sunbeam, or from flashing levin. 

She limns her pictures — on the earth, as air, 
Ariae her castles, and her car is driven; 

And never gazed the eye on poene so fair, 
But of its boa^ied charms fancy gave half the share. 

II. 
Upa wild pass went Harold, beiit to prove, 

Hugh Meneville, the adventure of tny lay^ 
Gunnar pursued his steps in faith and love. 

Ever companion of his master's way. 
Mid ward their path, a rook of granite gray 

From the adjoining cliff had made descent,'— 
A barren mass — ^^et with her drooping spray. 

Bad a young bii'ch-tree crowned its battlement. 
Twisting her fibrous roots through cranny, flaw, 

and rent 
This rock and tree could Gannar's thought engage. 

Till fancy brought the tear-drop to his eje^ 
And at his master asked the timid page, 

'* What is the emblem that a bard should spy 
In that rude rook and its green canopy?" 

And Harold said, *' Like to the helmet brave 
Of warrior slain in fight it seems to lie. 

And these same droopins boughs do o'er it wave 
Not all unlike the plume his la<^*s favour gave." 
** Ah, no!" replied the page; ** the ill-starr'd love 

Of some poor maid is in the emblem shown. 
Whose fiitesare with some hero's interwove. 

And rooted on a heart to love unknown: 
And as the gentle dews of heaven alone 

Nourish those drooping boughs, and as the scathe 
Of the red li^tuing rends both tree and stone, 
Bo fiures it with her unrequited faith 

Her sole relief is tears — her only refhge death." 

m. 

'*Thou art a fond fanUstio boy," 
Harold replied, *<to females coy, 

Yet prating still of love: 
Even so amid the clash of war 
I know thou lovest to keep afiir. 
Though destined by thy evil star 

With one like roe to rove, 
Whose business and whose Joys are IoimmI 
Upon the bloody battle-ground. 
Yet, foolish trembler as thou art. 
Thou hast a nook of my rude heait. 
And thou and I will never part; 
Harold would wrap the world in flame 
Ere ii^ury on Gunnar came." 

IV. 
The grateful page made no reply. 
But tnm'd to heaven his gentle ^e^ 
And dasp'd his hands, as one who saii^ 
"My toiU— my wanderings am overpaid f" 



Then in a g»yer, lighter strain, 
Compell'd himself to speech again; 

And, as they flow'd along, 
His words took cadence sol and dow. 
And liquid, like dissolving snow. 

They melted into song. 
V. 
** What though through fields of carnage wiite 
I may not follow Harold's stride. 
Yet who with faithful Gunnar's pride 

Lord Harold's feats can see? 
And dearer than the couch ofpride 
He loves the bed of gray wolrs hide. 
When slumbering by lord Harold's side. 

In forest, field, or lea." 

VI. 
"Break off!" said Harold, in a tone 
Where hurry and surprise were shown, 

With some slight touch of fear, 
" Break off, we sre not here alone; 
A palmer form comes slowly on! 
By cowl, and staff, and mantle known. 

My monitor is near. 
Now mark him, Gunnar, heedfuUy; 
He pauses by the blighted tree- 
Dost see him, youth ^—Tbou conli'st not see 
When in the vale of Galilee 

I first beheld bis form, 
Nor when we met that other while 
In Cephalooia's rocky isle. 

Before the fearful storm-^ 
Dost see him now?"— The page, distnugbt 
With terror, answer'd, " I see nought. 

And there is nought to see. 
Save that the oak's scathed boughs fling down 
Upon the path a shadow brown. 
That, like a pilgrim's dusky gown. 

Waves with the waving tree." 

Vll. 

Count Harold gazed upon the oak 

As if his eye-strings would have broke. 

And then resolvedly said, 
•* Be what it will, yon phantom gray. 
Nor heaven, nor hell, shHll ever say 
That for their shadows from his way 

Count Harold tum'd dismay 'd: 
111 speak him, though his accents fitt 
My heart with that unwonted thrill 

Which vulgar minds call fear. 
I will subdue it.'"— Forth he strode, 
Paused where the blichted oak-tree showU 
Its sable shadow on the road. 
And, folding on his bosom broad 

His arms, said, " Speak— 1 hear." 
VIII. 
The deep voice said, *« O wild of wiU, 
Furious thy purpose to fulfil — 
Heart-sear'd and unrepentant still. 
How lone, O Harold, shall thy tread 
Disturb the slumbers of the dead^ 
Each step in thy wild way thou makesi 
The ashes of the dead thou wakest; 
And shout in triumph o'er thy path 
The fiends of bloodshed and of wrath. 
In this thine hour, yet turn and hearf 
For life ia*Vief and judgment near.'* 

IX. 
Then ceased the voice.— The*Dane vepGed 
In tones where awe and inborn pride 
For mastery strove,— ** In vain ve chide 
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Tlie wolf for nvaginK the flook. 

Or vith its hardoeM taunt the roek, — 

1 am M they — roy Daniah itraia 

Sends streams or fire throogh every vein. 

Amid thy realms ofj;oale and ghost. 

Say, is the fame of Eriek lost? 

Or Witikind*s the Waster, known 

Where fiime or spoil was to be woni 

Whose calleys ne'er bore off a shore 

They left not blaek with flame? 
He was my sire, — and sprang of iam, 
That rofer meroiless, and gnm. 
Can I be soft and tame? 

Put henee, and with my crimes no more upbraid 
me, 

1 am that Waster's soo, and am bot what he made 



The r^iantom groan'df the moantun shook aroand. 
The Bwn and wild-doe started at the sound. 
The iorse and fern did wildly round them wave, 



As ifsoroe sodden storm the impulse gaye. 
<« All tboo hast said is truths Yet on the head 
Of that bad sire let not the eharge be laid. 
That he, like thee, with unrelenting paoe, 
From eraye to eradle ran the eyil raoe: 
Relentless in his ayariee and ire, 
Chorehes and towns he gaye to sword and fire; 
Shed blood like water, wasted eyety land. 
Like the destroying angel's burning brand; 
FulfillM whate'er of ill might be invented: 
Yes— all Ihese things he did— he did, but he ms- 

fbhtvd! 
Perehanoe it is part of bis punishment still, 
That his offsnring pursues his example of ill. 
But thou, when thy tempest of wrath shall next 

shake thee. 
Gird thy loins fior resistanee, my son, and awake 

tnee; 
If thou yield'st to thy fury, how tempted soever. 
The gate of repentanee shall ope for thee asyxB ! 

<<He is gone," said lord Harold, and gazed as he 

spoke; 
•• There is nought on the path but the shade of the 

oak- 
He is gone, whose strange presence my feelings 

oppress'd. 
like the night-hag that sits on the slumberer's 

breast 
My heart beau as thick as a fugitive's tread. 
And eold dews drop from my brow and my head. 
Ho! Gunnar, the flasket yon almoner eave; 
He said that three drops would recal from the 

grave. 
For the first time count Harold owns leech-craft 

has power. 
Or, his courage to aid, lacks the juice of a flower! " 
The page gave the flasket, which Walwayn had 
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With the juice of wild roots that his art had dis- 

tiird 
8o baneful their influence on all that had breath. 
One drop had been frenxy, and two had been death. 
Harokl took it, bat drank not: for jubilee shrill. 
And music and clamour, were heard on the hill. 
And down the steep patnway, o'er stock, and o'er 



■wuv. 

The trsin of a bridal came blithsomely on; 
lliere was song, there was pipe, there was timbrel, 

andsUlf *^ 

The burden was, •< Joy to the fidr Metelitt!" 



KIL 
Harold might see from his high i 
Himself unseen, that train advance 

With mirth and melody;— 
On horse and foot a mingled throng. 
Measuring tlieir steps to bridal song 

And bridal minstrelsy; 
And ever when the blithsome rout 
Lent to the song their choral shout. 
Redoubling echoes roll'd about. 
While echoing cave and cliff sent out 

The answering symphony. 
Of all those mimic notes which dwell 
In hollow rock and sounding delL 

XIIL 
Joy shook his torch above the band. 
By many a various passion fiinn'd; 
As elemental spates can feed 
On essence pore and coarsest weed. 
Gentle, or stormy, or refined, 
Joy takes the colours of the mind* 
Lightsome and pure, but unrepress*d, 
He fired the bridegroom's gallant breasli 
More feebly strove with maiden fear, 
Yet still joy glimmer'd through the tear 
On the bride's blttshinr cheek, that showa 
Like dew-drop on the budding rose; 
While WulfsUne's gloomy smile declared 
The joy that selfish avarice shared. 
And pleased revenge and malice hig^ 
Its semblance took in JutU's eye. 
On dangerous adventure sped. 
The witch deem'd Harold with the dead. 
For thus that mom her demon laid:— 
'* If, ere the set of sun, be tied 
The knot Hwixt bridegroom and his bride. 
The Dane shall have no power of ill 
O'er William and o'er MetelUl." 
And the pleased witch made answer, *' Then 
Must Harold have pass'd from the paths of men! 
Evil repose may his spirit hav^r 
May hemlock and mandrake find root in his|;raye. 
May his death-sleep be dogg'd by dreamsof dismay. 
And his waking be worse at the answering day!** 
XIV. 
Such was their various mode of glee 
Blent in one shout of ecstasjr. 
But still when joy is brimming highest, 
Of sorrow and misfortune nimst. 
Of terror with her ague cheek. 
And lurking danger, sages spc«k:— 
These haunt each path, but chief they lay 
Their snares beside the primrose way.—- 
Thus found that bridal band their path 
Beset by Harold in his wrath. 
Trembhng beneath his maddening mood. 
High on a rock the siant stood; 
His shout was like tne doom of death 
Spoke o'er their heads that pass'd beneath. 
His destined victims misjht not spy 
The reddening terrors of his ey&— 
The frown of rage that writhed his 1 
The lip that foam'd like boar's in o* 
But all eoold see— and, seeing, sU 
Bore back to shun the threatened hS^ 
The fragment which their giant foe 
Rent fcmn the cliff and heaved to throw. 

XV. 
Backward they borer-yet are there tw# 

For battle who prepare: 
No pause of dread lord William knew 
Em hia good blad«(was bare; 
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And Wulfttioe bert bit fatal yew. 
But ere tlie itlken eord be drev, 
As hurl'd from Hecla't thnnder, ffew 
Tbat niiD Uirainh the air; 
1 tlie oatlairt front it < 



FoUonl 

And all tbat late bad buman name, 
And baman fiiee, and bmnan frame, 
Tbat lived, and mored, and bad free vUl 
To 4KX>ae the patb of good or ill. 

It to itt reekonioff gone; 
And noogbt of Wnfltlane rettt behind. 

Save that beneath thai stone. 
Half boried in the dinted eisj, 
A red and shapeless mass there laj. 

Of mingled flesh and bone! 
XVL 
As from the bosom of the skj 

The eagle darts amain, 
Three boands from jonder sommit high 

Plaeed Harold on the plain. 
As the soared wild-fowl seream and flj. 

So fled the bridal train; 
As 'gainst tlie eagle's peerleu might 
The noble frloon dares the fight, 

But dares the fight in vain. 
So fooght the bridegroom; from his band 
The Dane's mde maoe has straek his brandy 
Its guttering fragments strew the sand. 

Its lord lies on the plain. 
Now, heaven! take noble William's part. 
And melt that jet immelted heart, 
Or^ere his bridal hoar depart. 

The hapleu bridegroom's slain! 

XVIL 
Coant Harold's frenzied rage is high. 
There is a death-fire in bis eye, 
Deep frirrows on hit brow are treneh'd. 
His teeth are set, hit hand is oleneh'd. 
The foam upon hie lip is white. 
His deadly arm it up to tmite! 
Bat, as the roaee aloft be swung. 
To stop the blow young Gunnar spnug^ 
Aroond bis master's knees he dttng^ 

And eried, '*ln merey spare! 
O, think upon the words oriear 
Spoke by that visionary seer, 
Tne erisis be foretold is here— 

Grant mercy — or despair!" 
This word sospeoded Harold's mood, 
Tet still with arm upraised be stood. 
And visage like the headsman's rade 

Tbat pauses for the sign. 
•* O mariL thee with the blessed rood,'' 
The page implored: " Speak word of good. 
Resist the fiend, or be subdued!" 

He signed the eross divine — 
Instant his eye hath human light. 
Less red, less keen, less fieroely bright; 
His brow relaz'd the obdurate trown, 
The fatal maoe sinks gently down. 

He toms and strides awav; 
Tet oft, like revellers who leave 
tJnfinish'd feast, looks baok to grieve. 
As if repenting the reprieve 

He granted to his prey. 
Tet still of forbearanee one sign bath he given, 
And fierce Witikind's son made one step towards 



XVDL 
But thoogh his dreaded footsteps part, 
Death is behind and shakes his dart: 



Lord William on the plain is lying. 

Beside him Metelill soems dying f 

Bring odoors— essences in ' 

And lo! a flasket richly 

But Jotta the elixir proves 

Ere iMoring it for those she l ov es " 

Then Walwqm^ potion was not WHtod, 

For when three drops the hag had lasle< 

So dismal was her yell. 

Each bird of eril omen woke. 

The raven gave Iris fatal eroak. 

And shriekM the nigbt.erow from the oak. 

The sereeoh-owl fiimi the thlekct broke^ 

And ftotter'd down the deU! 
So fearfol was the sound and stem, 
The slombers of the foU^orged erne 
Were startled, and from rarxe and fcm^ 

OfforestandoffeH, 
The fox aiid famish'd wolf iwplied, 
(For wolres then prowlM the Cheviot sMe,) 
From mountain head to moontain bend 
The unhallow'd sounds around were spe#^ 
But when their latest eeho fled, 
The s orcer e s s on the ground Uy dead. 

Such was the scene of blood and woea^ 
With which the bridal mom aroae 

Of WiUiam and of Jtfetelill; 
But oft, when dawning *gins to opran#. 
The snmmer-moni pe^s dim aM red 

Above tlie eastern biO, 
Ere, bright and fair, upon bis road 
The king of splendour walks abroodi 
So, when this doud had paasM away. 
Bright was the noon-tide of their di^^ 
Ana all serene iu setting n^. 

CABTOTI. 

L 
WuL do I hope that this my minstrel tale 

Will tempt no traveller fram soathem iie 
Whether in tilbury, barouche, or mail. 

To view the casUe of these seven prood fkUUn 
Small confirmation its condition yields 

To MeneviHe's high lay— no towers are eeen 
On the wild heath, but those that fancy bulda. 
And, save a fosse wliiah traoks the asoorwilh 
en, 
remains to tell of what may there iMt 



green, 
inoochtren 
oeen. 



And yet grave authors, with the no small i 

Of their grave time, have dignified the spot 
By theories, to prove the fortress placed 

By Roman bands, to curb Ae invading Scot. 
Hotebinson, Uorsley, Camden, 1 mig^ V^o^ 

But rather choose the tbeoiy less eivil 
Of boors, who, origin of things forgot. 

Refer sUll to the origin of evil. 
And for their master-mason choose that nnster 
fiend the devil. 

H. 
Tberefiire, I say, it was on fiend-built towcro 

That stout count Harold bent his wond'rinf gaae^ 
When evening dew was on the heather flowers. 

And the last snnbeams b«le the moMtain bisH, 



And tinged the battlementsof other days 
With a bright level light ere sinkings dofva. 

Blumiiied thus, the dauntless Dane surveys 
The seven proud shields that o^ the pottd 
frown. 

And on their bbaons t r ac ed high maikMif eld re- 
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A wolf Korth Wales btd on bis trmoor-ecMt, 

Aii4 iUijs of Powis-lsiMl a sonebant itag; 
Stratb-Clvyde's strange e mble m was a struMled 
boat; 

Donald of Galloway a troltinr nagi 
A eorn-sheaf gilt was fertile Lodon*s bragi 

A dudceon-dagger was by Danroail worn; 
Northumnan Arolf gave a lea-beat erag 

Sarmoanted by a cros s s ueh signs were borne 
Opoo tbeae antique shields, all wasted now and 



in. 

These seann'd,eoQnt Harold sought the ensile door, 

Whose pooderoos bolu were rusted to deeayi 
Tet till that hour adventurous knight forbore 

The unobstrueied passage to essay. 
More itrong than armed warders in array. 

And obstnsle more sure than bolt or Imt, 
8ate in the portal Terror and Dismay, 

While Superstition, who forbade to wsr 
With foes ot other mould than mortal elay. 
Cast ipells aeross the gate, and barr'd the onward 
way. 

Tain now those spells-4br soon with henry elank 

The feebly-fiuten'd gate was inward oush'd. 
And, as it oped, through that emblaMMTd rank 

Of antique shields the wind of evening rush'd 
With sound most like a groan, and then was hnsh'd. 

Is none who on soeb spot soeli sounds eould hear 
But to his heart the blood bad Guter msh'd. 

Yet to bold Harold's breast bat throb was dear. 
It spoke of danger nigli, but had no toueh of fear. 

IV. 
Tet Harold and his page no signs have traeed 

Within the eattle that of danger showM; 
For still the halls and eoorU were wild and waste. 

As through their preeinets the adventurers strode. 
The seven huge towers rose stately , tall, and broad, 

Eaeh tower presenting to their senitinT 
A hall in wliieh a king might make abode, 

And fiut beside, garnished both proud and high. 
Was plaeed a Dower for rest in whieh a king might 
lie. 

As if a bridal there of late had been, 

Deek'd stood the Uble in each gorgeous hall{ 
And yet it was two hundred years, I ween, 

Sinee date of that vnhallowM festivaL 
Flagnnsi and ewers, and standing eups, were all 

Of tamish'd gold, or lilvcr nothing elear. 
With throne b^U, and eanopy of pall. 

And Upestiy elothed the walls with fifngments 

FnU as th^^Mtf^s mesh did that riflh woof ^^ 



In eveiy bowcr^ ae nmnd a henrse, was hung 
A dusky erimson eurtain o^r the bed. 

And on eaeh eoueh in ghastly wise were lunf 
The wasted relies ore monaroh dcadi 

Bnrbarle omamcnU around ware spread, 
Vesu twined with gold, and ehams of praefoos 



nd golden eirelelB, meet for monareh*s bend; 
While grinned, na if in seem amongst them 
thrown, 
Tbe wtarmeH fle Aleas seull, alike with dnst be- 



For whom the bride's shy footstep, slow and light, 

Was changed ere morning to the murderer' 
tread. 
For human blim and wo in the frail thread 

Of human life are all so cloaely twined. 
Thai till the shean of fate the texture shred. 

The close succession cannot be disjoia*d. 
Nor dare we from one hour *udee tluU wliicb onmni 
behind. 

VL 
Bnt where the work of vengeance had been done. 

In that seventh chamber was a sterner sigfatf 
There of the witch-brides lay each skeleton, 

Still in the posture as to death when dight. 
For this lay prone, bv one blow slain outngbt; 

And that, as one who strunled long in <Ging| 
One bony hand held knife as if to smite; 

One bent on fleshless luees as mercy crying; 
One lay across (he door, as kill'd in act or Aying. 
The stern Dane smiled this charnel-house to se» 

For his chafed thought retum'd to Metclill< 
And, «• Well,** he said,' *< hath woman's perfidy. 

Empty as air, as water volatile, 
Been here avenged.^The origin of ilf 

Thro* woman rote, the christian doctrine aaitht 
Nor deem 1, Gumiar, that thy minstrel skill 

Can show example where a woman's breath 
Hath made a true-love vow, and tempted, kept her 

VIL 

The minstrel boy half smiled, half si>h*d. 
And his halffiUing eyes he dried, * 
And said, «« The theme I should but wrong: 
Unless it were my dying song, 
fOur scalds have mid in dying hour 
The northern harp has treble power,) 
Else could I tell of woman's faith 
Defying danger, scorn, and death. 
Firm was that fiuth— as diamond stone 
Ptare and unflaw*d — her love unbiown, 
And unrequited; firm and pure, 
Her stainless faitb could all endure; 
From clime to dime— from place to pTaoo 
Through want, and danger, and disgrace, 
A wanderer's wayward steps could trace. 
All this she did, and guenion none 
Required, snve that her burial-stone 
Should make at length her secret knowa^ 
Thus hath a feithfttf woman done. 
Mot in each breast such truth is laid. 
But BiTir was a Danish maid.*' 

VUL 
•• ThoQ art a wild wthusiast," said 
Count Harold, «* for thy Danish flsaldi 
And yet, youni^ Gunnar, 1 will own 
Hot's were a fiiith to rest upon. 
But Eivir sleeps beneath her slOM^ 
And all resembling her are gone;. 
What maid e'er show'd sush nnnstwi 
Id plighted faith, like thine to me? 

But couch th-^ *^^ — *'-'' -"— •- 

FaUs tUckly 



But couch thee, bmr; the darksome shade 
" kly round, nor be 
i the dead are by. 



, nor be diaaseyM 

..w.....^ .»,. ««-J are by. 
They were as we; our little day 
O'erspent, and we shall be as thcf . 
Tet near me, Gonaar, be thou laid. 
Thy couch upon my mantle made. 
That thou may'st think, should fotf bi«i^ 

Thy master rfnmben nigh.** ^ 

Thus eoueh'd they in that dread abode 
UntU the beaoM of tendi^ glowU 
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Ad tlter'd man lord Hurold rose, 
When he heheld that dawn onelose— 

There's trouble in his eyes. 
And traces on his brow and cheek 
Of mingled awe and wonder speak: 

«« My paRCf" he said, " arise; 
Leave we this place, my page." Nor i 
HeUtterM till the castle door 
They cross'd— 4>at there he paused and said, 
'* 1^ wildness hath awaked the dead — 

Distorb'd the sacred tomb ! 
MethoaKht this night 1 stood on high 
Where Hecia roars in middle sky. 
And in her cavemM gulfs eould spy 

The central place of doom ! 
And there before my mortal eye 
Souls of the dead came flitting by, 
Whom fiends, with many a fiendish ery. 

Bore to that evil den ! 
Mr eyes grew dizzy, and my brain 
Was wilder'd, as the elvish train. 
With shriek and howl, dragg'd on i 

Those who had late been men. 



** With haggard eyes and streaming hair, 

Jutta, the sorceress, was there. 

And there pass'd Wulfstane, lately slain. 

All crush'd and foul with bloody stain. 

More had I seen, but that uprose 

A whirlwind wild, and swept the snowsf 

And with such sound as when at need 

A champion spurs his horse to sneed. 

Three armed kniehta rush on, wno lead 

CaparisonM a sable steed. 

Sable tiieir harness, and there eame 

Through their dosed visors sparks of flame. 

The first proclaimed, in sounds of fear, 

* Harold tne Dauntless, welcome heKl' 
The next cried, * Jubilee! weVe won 
Count Widkind the Waster's son!' 
And the third rider sleraly spoke, 

* Mount, in the name of Zemeboisk ! 
Fh>m us, O Harold, were thy powers. 
Thy strength, thy dauntlessness, are ours; 
Mor think, a vassal thou of hell. 

With hell canst strive.' The fiend spoke true! 
My inmost soul the summons knew, 

As captives know the knell. 
That says the headsman's sword ii bare. 
And with an accent of despair 

Commands them quit their eelL 
I feh resistance was in vain, 
My foot had that fell stirrup ta'en, 
Mj hand was on the fiital mane, 

when to my rescue sped 
That palmer's visionary form. 
And, like the passing of a storm,. 

The demons yeil'd and fled^ 

XI. 
<• His sable eowl, flung back, revealMf 
The features it before oonceal'd; 

And, Gunnar, I could find 
In him whose counsels strove to stay 
So oft my eourse on wilful way. 

My father WiUkindi 
DoomM for his sinp, and doom'd for mme, 
A wanderer upon earth to pine. 
Until his son shall turn to graee, 
And smooth for him a restiDg-pliMel 



Gkmnar, he must not haunt in vain 
This worid of wretchedness and palM 
111 tame my wilful heart to live 
In peace — to pity and forgive— 
And thou, for so the vision said. 
Must in thy lord's repentance aid.. 
Thy mother was a prophetess," 
He said, *' who by her skill eould j 
How elose the fiital textures join 
Which knk that thread of lite with i 
Then, dark, he hinted of disguise 
She fifamed to cheat too curious eyes. 
That not a moment might divide 
Thy fated footsteps (rem my sSde^ 
Mraiought, while thus my aire Ad 4 
I caught the meaning of his speeeh. 
Yet seems its purport doubtful now.** 
His hand then sought his thoughtful bnnr. 
Then first he mark'd, that in ttie tower 
His g^ve was left at waking hour. 

xn. 

Trembling at first, and deadlv pale. 
Had Gunnar heara the vision'd talei 
But when he leam'd the dubious eioie^ 
He blushed like any opening rose. 
And, glad to hide his tell^e ebeek. 
Hied back that g^ove of mail to seek; 
When soon a shriek of deadly drnd 
SuDunon'd his master to his aid. 

XIIL 
What aees> count Harold in thai bovfli^ 

So late his resting place? 
The semblance of the Evil Power^ 

Adored by all his race! 
Odin in living form stood there. 
His cloak the spoils of poJar bear; 
For plumy crest, a meteor shed 
Its gloomy radiance o'er his head, 
Yet veil'd its haggard majesty 
To the wild lightnings of his eye. 
Such height was his, as when in atOB» 
O'er Upsal's ^iant altar shown; 

So flow'd his hoaxy beard; 
Such was his lance of mountain-pine,^ 
So did his sevenfold buckler shine^ 

Bat when his voice he rear'd. 
Deep, without harshness, slow and atnaqg 
The powerful accents roIlM along. 
And, while he spoke, his hand wms laid 
On captive Gunnar*s shrinking head. 

XIV. 
>< Harold," he said, " What rage is IfaM 
To quit the worship of thv line. 
To leave thy warrior Kodr 
With me is gloiy or msgraee. 
Mine is the onset and tM chaae^ 
Embattled hosts before mj &oe 
Are withered by a nod. 
Wdt thou then forieit that hig|i wt^ 
Deserved by many a dauntless foat 
Among the heroet of thy line,. 
Eric and fiery Thorarine? 
Thou wilt not Only 1 can give 
The joys for which the valiant Uwe^ 
Viotoiy and vengeance — only t 
Can eive the jojrs for which they die,. 
The Immortal tilt— the banquet full. 
The brimming draught from foeman't akoBL 
Mine art thou, witness this thy riove. 
The fiuthfnl pledge of vassal's lovok" 
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XV. 
<« Tempter!" said Harold, firm of heart, 
" I charge thee, henoe! whate'er thoa art, 
I do defy thee — and retitt 
The kindling finenzy of my breast. 
Waked by thy words; and of my mail 
Nor glove, nor backler, splent. nor nail. 
Shall rest with thee— that yoath release, 
And god, or demon, part in peaee.** 
« £ivir,'* the shape replied. *' is mine^ 
MarkM in the biith^oor with my sign. 
Think'ift thoa that priest with drops of spray 
Could wash that blood-red mark away? 
Or that a borrow'd sex and name 
Can ahronte a godhead's daim'" 
Thrill'd this strange speeeh thro' Harold's brain. 
He clenoh'd his teeth in high disdain. 
For not hia new-bom faith sabdued 
Some tokens of tils ancient mood, 
«* Ifow, hy the hope so lately giten 
Of better trast and pmrer heaven, 
I will aasail thee, fiend!" Tben rose 
His maee, and with a storm of blowa 
The moftal and the demon dose. 

XVI. 
Smoke roUM above, fire fiaah'd araimd, 
DaricenM the sky and shook the groaBdf 

But not the aitilleiT of hell, 
Thp bickering ligbtmng, nor the roek 
OrtmreU to tiie earthquake's shock, 

Coold Harold's coorage quell. 
Sternly the Dane his purpose kept. 
And Mows on blowa reaisdess heip'd, 

Till qoail'd that demon formt 
And^-4or his power to hurt or kill 
Was bounded by a higher willr- 
> EvanishM in the storm. 
Nor paused the champion of the Borth, 
But raiaed, and bore his Ehir forth 
From that wild scene of fiendish strife, 
To li|^ to liberty, and life! 

XVIL 

He placed her OB a bank of mos% 

A silver runnel bubUed by. 
And new-bora thoushts hia soul engroM^ 
And tremors yet unknown acrosa 

Hia stubborn sinews flyi 
The whilewithtimid hand the dew 
Upon her brow and neck he threw, 
Andmark'd how life with roqr hue 
Oi bar pale cheek revived anew, 



And glimmer 'd in her eye. 
Inly he said, *< That silken tress, 
What blindness mine that could not guess^ 
Or how could page's rugsed dress 

That bosom's pride bdie> 
0| dull of heart, throug;h wild and wave 
In search of blood and death to nve. 

With such a partner nigh!" 

xvni. 

Then in the mirror'd pool he peer'd. 
Blamed his rough locks and shagsY beard, 
Tlie stains of recent conflict dear*^— 

And thus the champion proved, 
lliat he fears now who never fiear'd. 

And loves who never loved. 
And Eirir— life is on her cheek, 
And yet she will not mov^ or speak. 

Nor will her eyelid fully ope{ 
Pero^ce it loves, that half-shut eye. 
Through iu lon^ fringe, reserved and diy, 
Affection's opemng dawn to spy; 
And the deep blush, which bids its dye 
O'er cheek, and brow, and bosom tf^ 

Speaks shame-&oeaness and hope. 

XIX. 
But vainly seems the Dane to seek 
For terms his new-born love to speak,-^ 
For words, save those of wrath and wrongs 
Tin now wero strangers to Ms tongue; 
So, when he raised tne bludiing maid. 
In blunt and honest terms he said, — 
rXwero well that maids, when lovers woo. 
Heard none moro soft, were dl as true,) 
** Blvir! since thou for many a day 
Hast fidlowed Harold's wimrard way. 
It is but meet that in the line 
Of afteiwlife 1 follow thine. 
To morrow is sunt Cothl>ert*s tide, 
And we will gmoe his altar's side, 
A christen knight and christian bride} 
And of Witilund's son shall the marvel be said. 
That on the same morn he waschristen'd and wed« 

COHCLVaiOS. 

And BOW, Ennui, what ails thee^ weary mdd? 

And why these listless looks oi yawning sorrow . 
No need to torn the page, as if twere lead. 

Or fling aside the volume till to-morrow. 
Be eheer^d— tis ended— and 1 will not borrow. 

To try thy patience more, one anecdote 
n^om Barlhohne, or Perinddold, or Snorro. 

Then pardon thou thy mhistrel, who hath wioto 
A tale t& MBtoi long, yet scorn'd to add a notSr 
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Worthy to be 017 moke ia lonu 
AH other women I Ibnoke, 
Ami to n eir-^ ocae I me take 

By dale ami eke by domu 



PREFACE, 
b fb0 AftiAnrj'A wCrmtia/iSi^iifsr Ibr the jmr 
1109, three fra^raenu vere inaeited, written in 
Imitatioa of living poeta. It mnat have been ap- 
ptrentfthitt by these prolotiont, nothing btirieaque 
or diareapeetlfiil to the autbort was intended, but 
that they were offered to the public at aerioiis, 
though eertainl^ very Imperfeet* imiutiooft of that 
•tyle of eompontion, by which eaeh of the writer* 
U auppoaed to be diMi^ished. As these exer- 
cises atrraeted a greater dca;ree of attention than 
tike siothor autieipated, he has been induced to 
eomplete one of tbem, and present it aa a separate 
pvblieation. 

It is not in this plaee that an examination of the 
works of the master whom he has here adopted as 
his model enn, with propriety, be introduecd; 
rinee liis general aeqiiiesoenee in the (avourable 
inffrage or the publie must neeessarilv be inferred 
from the attempt he bas now made. He is indueed, 
b) the nature of his subieet, to offer a few remarks 
on what has been ealled Romantic JF^Mfry*,— the 
popularity of wbieh has been revived in the pro- 
iOttt «lay, nnder the auspioes, and by tlie unpwal* 
leled sueoess of one individual. 

The orijpnal purpose of poetiy is either rell 
gioos or historieal, or, as must frequently hafkpen, 
a mixture of both. To modem readers, the poems 
of Homer have many of the features of pore ro> 
manee; but, in the estimation of his eontempora- 
ries, they probably derived their ehief talue firom 
their supposed historical authenticity. The same 
may be generally said of the poetrr of all eariy 
■ces. The marvels and miracles whreh the poet 
blends with his song do not exceed In number or 
extravagance the figmenU of the historians of the 
9 pisriod of society; and, indeed, the dHTerence 



It is in this sitnation thnt those « 



u IS m uits ntnauoB tlist those epioe are fomi 
which have been generally renrded the standsrds 
of poetryt and it has happened somewhat strange- 
ly, that the modems have pointed out, aa the cha- 
racteristics and peculiar excellences of n 



poetrr and prose, as the vehicles of his- 
torical truth, is always of late introduction. Poets, 
mder various denominations of Bards, Scalds, 
Chroniclers, and so forth, are the first historians 
of all nations. Their intention is to relate the 
events they have witnessed, or the traditions that 
have reached them; and they clothe the relation 
in rhyme, merelv as the means of rendering it 
more solemn in the narrative, or more easily com- 
mitted to memoiy. But as the poetical historian 
imnroves in the art of conveying informaUon, the 
•uttientlcity of bis narrative unavoidably declines. 
He is tempted to dilate and dwell upon the events 
that are interesting to his imagination, and, con- 
scions how different his audience is to the naked 
trath of hu poem, his hnmf flradnaUy beeomes 



poetry, the very cirourattanees which the authoi* 
themselves adopted, only because their art involve 
ed the duties of the historian as well aa the poet 
It cannot be believed, for example, that Homer 
selected the siege of Troy as the most appropriate 
»ubiect for poetry; hh purpose was to write the 
early history of his country: the event he hm 
choaenf-iihough not very fruitful in varied incident, 
nor perfectly well adapted lor poetry, 
Iheless combined with Iraditioaary and 
cal anecdotes extremely interesting to tl 
were to listen to him; and this he has ndnrned by 
the exertions of a genina, which, if It has be» 
equalled, has cerUiuly never been snrpasaed. It 
was not till comparaoveiy a late period thai the 
general aoceracy of his narrative, or his purpose 
in comiMMing it, was brousht into qtstiu^ Aam 
ir^mrtt j Araf«e>«f«c (saa« e«ri ♦aCoffror srwai- 

ufAf ttftriK a«4 ittiAorvf»t.* But whatever the- 
ories might be framed by speculative aaeny hie 
work was of an historical, not of an aD tg wt e rf na- 
ture. EravtiAXtT* firrtL «r«o Mt^nmt* mmt •««• 
ia^f-TCTt «#iae4Te, irAvrA n* wt^mfiw /m^«t«- 
TO, aai If-Toftviiv tervr 6 Artre tiooc i% pLit «y aiCi 
Mfn/UQ^vfo, ira»T*r ^ftfftf-^Ai.f Instead of re- 
commending the choice of a suiiject similar to tkt 
of Homer, it was to be expected that critica shoold 
have exhorted the poets or these later days to adofA 
or invent a narrative in itself more snoeepUhle of 
poetical ornament, and to avail thcmsel v e a of thai 
advantage in order to compensate, in lome flegree^ 
the inferiority of genius. The cootrary^ eoorae has 
been inculcated bv almost all the writers upoti the 
Ep9pmat with what success, the fote^ Home 



numerous imitators may beat show. The 1 . 
9upplichm of criticism was inflicted on the author 
if ne did not choose a suliject which at < 



prived him of all claim to originality, and placed 
him, if not in actual cimtest, at least ia fotaf aom- 
parisoo, with those giants in the land, wtiom it 
was moat his interest to avoid. The celebrated 
recipe for writing an epic poem, which appeared 
in the Guardian, was the first instance in which 
common sense was applied to this department of 
poetry; and indeed, if the question be eonaidered 
on ite own merits, we most be mtSsfied that i 
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ti«e poeCiT, If Hrktly eoaftned to the great oeottr- 
reoMi of hitloiy, woold be deprived of the tndi« 
¥idiud interett whieh It Is lo well ealeulated to 
czeite. 

Modem poets maj therefiire he pardoned la 
seeking limpler rabjeets of Tene, more iDteresting 
In propnrtloD to their timpUcity. Two or three 
figores, well groapedy soited the artist better than 
a erowd, for whatever mirpose assembled. For 
the same reason a scene immediately presented to 
the imagination, and direetly brought iioroe to the 
feelings, though Involving the (ate but of one or two 
personiL is more favourable for poetrr than the 
politieal struggles and eoovulslons which influenoe 
tteftte of kingdoms. The former sre withra the 
reneh and eomureheuslon of all, and, if depicted 
with vigour, seldom fail to fix attention: the other, 
If nsore sublime, are more vague and distant, less 
capable of beinc distioedjr understood, and infl- 
nltelT less capable of exciting those sentiments 
whion It is the very purpose of poetry to inspire. 



To Keneralize is always to destroy effect. We 
woqM, for example, be more interested in tl 
cf an individual soldier in combat, than in the 
grand event of a yeueral action; with the happiness 
of two lovers raised from miseiy and aniiety to 
peace and union, than with the successful exertions 
of a whole nation. From what causes this may 
originate. Is a separate, and obviously an immate- 
rialeonsideration. Before ascribiuf this peculia- 
rity to causes decidedly and odiouHy selfish, it is 
proper to recollect, that while men see onlr a li- 
mited space, and while their affections snd con- 
duct are regulated, not by aspiring at an universal 
good, but by exerting their power of making them- 
selves and otiiers ha|ipy within the limited scale 
allotted to each individual, so long will individual 
history and individual virtue be tne readier and 
more accessible road to general interest and atten- 
tion; and perhaps we may add, that it is the more 
osefol, as well as the more accessible, inasmuch 
as it dTords an example capable of tieiog easily 



Aeco r ding to the author's idea of Romantic Po- 
etiy, as distinsoished from Epic^^ the former com- 
prehends a fictitious narrative, nramed and com- 
oined at the pleasure of the writer; be^nning and 
ending as he may judge best; which neither exacts 
nor refuses the use of supernatural machinrnr; 
whieh is free from the technical rules of the Epeet 
and M subject only to those which good sense, good 
taaie, and good morals apply to eveiy species of 
poetry without exception. The date may be In i 



i tfjd^ or in the present; the story may de- 

i adventures of a prince or of a poMant In 

a word, the author is absolute master Ot his eoontiy 



and iu inbnbitants, and every thing is permitted 
to III m, eseeptiog to be heavv or prosaic, tor which, 
five and unembarmssMl as be is, he has no man- 
ner cyf apdogv. Those, it is probable, will be found 
the peculiarities of this species of composition: 
and, before joining the outeiy against the vitiated 
taste that fosters iwd encourages it, the justice and 
grounds of it ought to he made perfectly apparent 
If the want of sieges and battles and great military 
evolutions in our poetry is complained of, let us 
lellect, that the campaigns and heroes of our day 
are perpetuated In a record that neither requires 
nor ndmiu of the sid of fiction; and if the complaint 
refers to the inferiority of our bards, let us pny a 
jutt tribute to their modesty, limiting them, as it 
doM, tn Ml^ieits» whichy 



treated, have still the interest and charm ofnovel- 
t^, and whieh thus prevenU them finom adding in- 
sipidity to their other more insuperable defects. 

THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. 

IITTBOIIITCTIOV. 
I. 

Coxs, Lucy! while *tis roominff hour. 

The woodland brook we needs must pus; 
So, ere the siw assume his power. 
We shelter in our poplar bowet; 
Where dew lies lour upon the flower, 

Though vanished from the velvet grass. 
Curbing the stream, this stony ridge 
May serve us for a nrlvaii bridge; 
For here, compelled to disunite. 

Round petty isles the runnels glide, 
And, chafing ofi* their puny spites 
The shallow murmurs waste thteir might. 
Yielding to footsteps free and light 

A dry-shod pass from side to side. 

IL 

Nsy, why this hesitating pause? 
And, Lucy, as thy step withdraws, 
Whv sidelong eye the streamlet's brim^ 

Tiunia't foot without a slip, 
like thine, though timid, light, and dim. 

From stone to stone might safely trip, 

Nor risk the glow-worm clasp to dip 
That binds her slipper's silken rim. 
Or trust thy lover's strmgth; nor few 

That this same stalwart arm of mioe^ 
Whieh could yon oak's pione trunk anna. 
ShaU sink beneath the burthen dear 

Of form so slender, light, and fine^— 
80,— now, the dancer dared at last. 
Look back and smile at perils past! 

ni. 

And now we reach the fiivourite glade. 

Paled in by copse-wood, cliff, and stODC^ 
Where never harsher sounds invade. 

To break afi^ction'k whis|)ering tone. 
Than the deep breeze that waves the shade^ 

Than the small brooklet's feeble moan. 
Come! rest thee on thy wonted seat; 

Moss'd is the stone, the turf is green, 
A plsee wheiv lovers best may meet. 

Who would not that their love be seen. 
The boughs, that dim the summer sky. 
Shall hidj us from each lurking spy. 

That fain would spread the mvidioiu tak^ 
How LAcy of the lotty eye. 
Noble in birth, in fortunes high, 
She for whom lords and barons sich. 

Meets her poor Arthur in the £le. 

IV. 
How deep that blush !— how deep that rigjh! 
And why does Lucy shun mine eye? 
Is it because that crimson draws 
Iu colour from some secret cause, 
Some hidden movement of the breas^ 
She would not that her Arthur guess'd^ 



O! quiclter far is lovers' ken 
Than the dull glance of common men. 
And by strange sympatliy, can spdl 
The thoughU the loved one will not tell! 
And mine. In Lucy's blush, nw met 
The hue of pleasure and regret; 
Fride mingled in the sigh her voice. 
And shared with Love the srimson glowi 
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Well pleued Uwt thoa art ArChor't ohdee, 

Tet thiimed thine own is pUeed lo low. 
Thoa tom'st thy telf-oonfeMiog cheek, 

Ai if to meet the breeze's cooling; 
Then, Lnoy, hesr thy tator speak. 

For Love, too, has his hoars of sohooUng. 
V. 
Too oft mj anxioas eye has spied 
That secret grief thou fain would*st hide. 
The passing pang of humbled pride: 
Too oft, when through the splendid hall. 

The load««tar of each heart and ere, 
Mr fair one leads the glittering ball. 
Will her stolen elance on Arthur (all, 

With such a blush and such a sieh I 
Thoa would'st not yield, for wealth or rank. 

The heart thy worth and beauty won, 
Nor leaTe me on this mossy bank, 

To meet a rival on a throne: 
Why, then, should vain repinings rise. 
That to thy lover fate denies 
A nobler name, a wide domain, 
A baron's birth, a menial train, ^ 
Since heaven assign'd him, for his part, 
A lyre, a fidchion, and a heart? 

Vl. 
My swor d ' i to master must be dumbi 

But, when a soldier names my name. 
Approach, my L^icy ! fearless come, 

N or di^sad to hear of Arthur's shame. 
My heart--— *mid all yon courtly crew. 

Of lordly rank and lofty line. 
Is there to love and honour trae. 

That boasts a pulse so warm as mine? 
Ihey praised thy diamond's lustre rare- 
Matched with thine eyes, I thought it faded; 
They praised the pearis that bound thy hair— 

I only saw the locks they braided; 
They talked of wealthy dower and land, 

And titles of hieh birth the token— 
I thought of LAcy^s heaK and hand, 

Nor Knew the sense of what was spoken. 
And yet, if ranked in fortune's roll, 

I might have leam'd their choice unwise, 
Who rate the dower above the soul. 

And Lucy's dian^onds o'er her eyea. 
Vlt. 
My lyre— it is an idle toy, 

That borrows accents not its own, 
like warbler of Columbian sky. 

That sinn but in a mimic tone.* 
Ne'er did it sound o'er sainted well, 
Nor boasts it aught of border spell; 
Its strings no feudal slogan pour, 
Its heroes draw no broad claymore; 
No shouting dans applauses raise;. 
Because it sung their father's praise; 
On Scottish moor, or English down. 
It ne'er was graced with fair renown. 
Nor woor-^est meed to minstrel true, — 
One favouring smile from fair Bucclkuch! 
By one poor streamlet sounds its tone. 
And hesrd by one dear maid alone, 

• vni. 

But, if tfaoo bid'st, these tones shall tell 
Of errant knieht and damozeUe; 
Of the dread knot a wizard tied. 
In punishment of maiden's pride. 
In notes of marvel and of fear, 
That best may charm romantic ear. 



•.Thi Mocking hirl 



For iMBj loves,-like Colliiia, iIlH«irr*d Damefi 
Whose lay's reonltal was, that tardj fuDe, 
Who bound no lanrel round his living head. 
Should hang it o'er his monument wfaoi deari,** 
For Lucy loves to tread enchanted strand. 
And thread, like him, the maze of faiiy-land; 
Of jmlden battlemenU to view the gleam. 
And slumber soft by some Elysian stream: 
Bach laysshe lovea^-HuuL such my Lacy 's el 
What other aoog can daim htr poet's voiee? 

eAjrro z. 
L 
Whsbx is Uie maiden of mortal strain. 
That may watch with the baron of Triemiainf> 
She must he lovelv and constant and kind, 
Holv and pure ana humble of mind, 
Blitn of cheer and gentle of mood. 
Courteous and generous and noUe of blood-* 
Lovely as the sun's first ray. 
When it breaks the clouds of an April da^{ 
Constant and true as the widow M acfwe^ 
Kind as a minstrel that sinss of love; 
Pure as the fountain in rocKy cave. 
Where never sun-beam kissed the wavec 
Humble as maiden that loves in vain. 
Holy as hermit's vesper strain; 
Gentle as breeze that but whispers and diesL 
Yet blith as the light leaves that dance in iu airiia; 
Courteous as monarch the mom he Is cnnrnM, 
Gen 'Tons as spring-dews that bleas the glad groond. 
Noble her blood as the currents that met 
In the veins of the noblest Platagenet— 
Such must her form be, her mood, and her straic 
That shall match with sir Roland of Ti^ennaia. 
U. 
Sir Roland de Yauz he hath laid him to deep. 
His blood it was fevered, his breathing was dei^ 
He had been pricking against the SmC, 
The foray was long and the skirmish hot; 
His dinted helm and his buckler's plight 
Bore token of a stubborn fight. 

All in the casUe must hold them still. 
Harpers must lull him to his rest. 
With the slow soft tunes he loves the beat^ 
Till sleep sink down upon his breaat. 
Like the dew on a summer hllL 

IlL 

It was the dawn of an autnmo day; 
The sun was struggling with frost fam gnj. 
That like a silvery crape was spreaa 
Round Skiddaw*s dim and distant head. 
And faintlv gleam'd each painted pane 
Of the lordly halls ofTriermain, 

When that baron bold awoke. 
Starting he woke, and londly did eall. 
Rousing his menials in bower and haU, 

While hastily he spoke. 

IV. 
*' Hearken, mj minstrels! Which of ye all 
Toneh'd his harp with that dying fall. 

So sweet, so soft, so faint. 
It seem'd an angel's whiaper'd call 

To an expiring saint? 
And h earken, var menrmen ! what time or when 

Did she pass, that nuld withher heav*iily bcow.. 
With her look so sweet and her ejres so fidr. 
And her graceful step and her aniel air. 
And the eagle plume in her dai% iirown hair. 

That pass'd from my bower e'en now?"— 
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V. 

AnnrerM him Riehard de Brettrille; he 
Wu chief of the baron's miatfreligr,— 
^ Silent, noble ohieftain, ire 

Have late tinee nudnieht eloie. 
When aoeh kkUing soundi as Che brooklet sings, 
Mnrmnr'd from our melUog strings, 

And hush'd jon to repose. 
Ha^ harp-note sounded here, 
It lllid eaught my iratohful ear. 

Although it fell as fiunt and shv 

As bashful maiden's half-form'd ikgh. 
When she thinks her lover near."— 
Answer'd Philip of Fasthwaite tall. 
Re kept guard in the outer hall, — 
«*Sinee at ewe our watch took post. 
Mot a foot has thj portal crossM{ 

Else had I heard the steps, though low 
And. light they fell as when earth receives, 
In mora of frost, the withered leaves, 

That drop when no winds blow." 
VI. 
<* Then eome thou hither, Henry, my page. 
Whom 1 saved from saek of Hermita^ 
When that dark castle, tower, and spire, 
Rose to the skies a pile of fire, 

And redden'd all the Nine-stane hill, 
And the shrieks of death, that wildly broke 
TIffo' devouring flame and smothering smoke. 

Made the warrior's heart-blood chiU! 
The trustiest thou of all my train. 
My fleetest courser thou must rein. 

And ride to Lyidph's tower, 
And from the baron of Triermain 

Gteet well that sage of power. 
He is eprnng from druid sires, 
And British bards that tuned thor lyrea 
To Arthur's and Fendragon's praise. 
And his who sleeps at Dunmauraise.' 
Gifted like his gined race. 
He the characters can trace, 
Graven deep in elder time 
Upon Helvellyn's cliffs sublime$ 
Sign and s&gil well doth he know. 
And can bode of weal and wo, 
Of kii^oms' fidl, and fate of wars. 
From mystic dreams and course of stars. 
He shall tell if middle earth 
To that enchanting shape gave birth. 
Or if twas but an airy thing, 
Such as fiuitastie slumbers bring, 
Fhuned from the rainbow*s varying dyea, 
Or lading tints of western skies. 
For, hy tne blessed rood I swear. 
If that fsir form breathe vital air. 
No other maiden by my side 
Shall ever rest De Vaux's bride!" 

VII. 
The fittthfiil page he mounts his steed. 
And soon he cross'd green Irthing's mead, 
Dash'd o'er Kirkoswud's verdant plain. 
And Eden barr'd his course in vain. 
He pass'd red Penrith's Table Round,« 
For feate of chivalry renown'd. 
Left Mybwgh's mound and stones of powV',' 
By dnuds raised in magic hour, 
And traced the Eamont's winding way, 
Till Ulfo's lake beneath him lay. 

vm. 

Onward he rode, the path-war still 
Winding betwiiit the lake and hill; 



Till on the fragment of a rock. 

Struck from its base by lightning shock. 

He saw the hoary sage: 
The silver moss and lichen twined, 
With fern and deer-hair check'd and lined, 

A cushion fit for age; 
And o'er him shook the aspen tree, 
A restless rustling canopy. 
Then sprang young Henry from his selle. 

And greeted Lyulph grave. 
And then his master's tale did tell. 

And then for counsel crave. 
The man of years mused long and deep. 
Of time's lost treasures taking keep, 
And then, as rousing from a ueep. 

His solemn answer gave. 

IX. 

** That maid is bora of middle earth. 

And may of man be won. 
Though there have glided since her birth. 

Five hundred years and one. 
But Where's the knight in all the north. 
That dare the adventure follow forth. 
So perilous to knightly worth, 

In the valley of saint John.' 
Listen, youth, to what 1 tell. 
And bind it on thy memory well: 
Nor muse thai 1 commence the rhyme 
Far distant 'mid the wrecks of time. 
The mvstic Ule, by bard and sage. 
Is handed down from Meriin's age." 

X. 

LTUIPH'S TAUL 

Knre AnTEum has ridden frt)m merry Cartistc^ 

When penteoost was o'er; 
He jouraeyed like errant knight the whil« 
Ana sweetly tlie summer sun did smile 

On mountain, moss, and moor. 
Above his solitary track 
Rose Glaramara's ridgy back. 
Amid whose vawning gulfs the son 
Cast umbered radiance red and dun. 
Though never sun-beam could discern 
The surface of that sable tara," 
In whose black mirror you may spy 
The stars, while noontide liehts the skT. 
The gallant kinr, he skirted still 
The margin of that mighty hill; 
RcMsks upon rocks incumbent hung. 
And torrents, down the gullies fl % 
Join'd the rade river that brawru on, 
Uecoiline now from eras and stone. 
Now diving deep from human ken. 
And raving down its darksome glen. 
The monarch jud^d this desert wild. 
With such romantic ruin piled. 
Was theatre bv Nature's hand 
For feat of high achievement plann'd. 

XI. 

O rather he choae, that monarch bold. 

On vent'rous quest to ride. 
In plate and mail, by wood and wold, 
Than, with ermine trapp'd and doth of gold. 

In princely bower to bide; 
The bursting crash of a foeman's spear, 

As it shiver'd a|;ain8t his mail, 
Was merrier music to his ear 

Than courtier's whisper'd tale: 
And the clash of Calibora mora dear. 
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When on Uie hostile euqoe U rang. 
Than nil the byt 
To their monareh't prtiae 
That the harpers of Reged rang. 
He loved hetter to reat by wood or riter. 
Than in bower oThia bride, dame Gaeneveri 
For he left that lady to lorely of eheer, 
To fdlow adventures of danKr and feari 
And the frank hearted monaroh fall Utde did wot. 
That she smiled, in bis absenee, on brave Lnnoelot 

xn. 

He rede, till over down and dell 
The shade more broad and deeper fiell{ 
And though around the mountain's head 
Flow*d streams of purple, and gold, and red, 
Dark at the base, unbleat by beao^ 
Frown'd the blaok roeka, and roar*d the 
With toil the king his way pursued 
By lonely Threlkeld's wa<te and wood, 
flu on his eoorse obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of saxjit Joav, 
Down doping to the western sky. 
Where lingering sun-beams love to lie. 
Right rlad to feel those beams again. 
The king drew nn his ehaiger's reint 
With gauntlet raised he skreen'd bis sight, 
As dazaled with the levd lighL 
And, from beneath his alove of mail, 
8eann*d at his ease the lovely vale. 
While 'gainst the sun his armour bH|^ 
Gleam*d ruddy like the beacon's ligfcuu 



XIU. 
Paled in by many a lofty hill. 
The narrow dale lay smooth and still* 
And, down its vercunt bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found iU bed. 
But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose, with airy turrets erown'd. 
Buttress and rampire's eireling bound. 

And mighty keep and tower; 
Beem'd some primeval ciaot's hand 
The Male's massive walls had plann'd, 
A ponderous bulwark, to withstand 

Ambitious Nimred's power. 
Above the ntoated entranee slung. 
The balanetsd draw-bridge trembling hang, 

Asjealousofafoe; 
Wicket of oak, as iron hard. 
With iron studded, elenohed, and barr'd* 
And prong'd porteuliis, joined to guard 

The gloomy pass below. 
But the gray walls no banners erown'd, 
l^on the wateh tower's airy round 
Ho wwrder stood bis horn to sound. 



No guard beside the bridge was found, 
AmC where the Gothic gateway frown'd. 
Glanced neither bill nor bow. 

XIV. 
Beneath the castle's gloomy pride, 
Id ample roood did Arthur nde 
Three times; nor living thingjie spied, 

Nor heard a Uring sound. 
Qnve that, awakening from her dream, 
The owlet now began to scream. 
In concert with the rushing stream. 

— ■ batded I 



Thai washed the 
He lighted from his goodly steed. 
And he left him to erase dn bank and Bead; 
And alowlv he climned the narrow way. 
That raaeha d tba entrance grim and gray. 



And he stood the outward sreh belov. 
And his bugle horn prepar'd to blow, 

In summons blith ano bold. 
Deeming to rouse from iron sleep 
The guardian of this dismal keep. 

Whieh weU he guess'd the bold 
Of wicard stern, or goblin grim, 
Orpagan of ginntic limb. 

The tyrant m the wold. 
XV. 
The ivoiy borie's golden tip 
Twice touched the monarah's manly lip, 

And twice his hand withdrew. 
Think not but Arthur's heart was good! 
His shidd was cross'd by the blessed rood, 
Had a pagan host before him stood. 

He had charged them through and throngfi; 
Tet the silence of that ancient place 
Sunk on his heart, and he paused a space 

Ere yet his horn he blew. 
But, instant as iu brum rung. 
The castle»gate was open Bung, 
Portcullis rose with crashing groan. 
Full harshly up its groove of stone; 
The balance beams obeyed the blast, 
And down tlie trembling draw-bridge aast^ 
The vaulted arch before him lay. 
With nought to bar the gloomy way. 
And onward Arthur paced, with hiuid 
On CaUburn's resistless brand. 

XVL 
A hundred torehes^ Bashing bright. 
Dispelled at once the gloomv night 

tW loured along the walls. 
And showed the king's astonished sight 

The inmates of the halls. 
Nor wizard stern, nor goblin grim. 
Nor giant huge of form and limb, 

Nor heathen knight was there; 
But the cressets, which odours Bung ak 
Showed, by their yellow light and soft, 

A band of damsels fair. 
Onward they came, like 

That dances to the 
An hundred voices welcome gavc^ 

And welcome o'er and o'er: 
An hun«tred lovely hands assail 
The bucklers of the monarch's amil. 
And busy lalKmred to unhasp 
Rivet of steel and iron clasp. 



One wrapp'd him in a mantle fidr. 

And one flonK < ' 

His short euited ringlets one smooth'd dow% 



[ odours on his hair; 



One wreathed them witli a myrtle crown. 
A bride, upon her wedding di^. 
Was tended ne'er by troop so gaj, 

XVII. 
Loud laughed they all,— the king. In wlis 
With questions tasked the giddy traini 
Let him entreat, or crave, or eul, 
Twas one reply, — loud laughed thc^ aH. 
Then oVr him mimic chains they ilin^ 
Framed of the fairest flowers of paring. 
While some their gende Ibree unit^ 
Onward to drag the wondering knight. 
Some, bolder, urge bis pace with biow% 
Dealt with the lUy or the rtise. 
Behind him were in triumph borne 
The wariike arms he late nad won. 
Four of the train combined to rear 
The temrs of Tintagel's snear:T 
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Tvo, iNurhiDg at Hidr laefc of itreiM(di« 
Dngg'd Galioara in eumbroat leiigth;^ 
One, wKjle the aped a martial itriaey 
Plaeed oa ber brows the belmet'i pride, 
Toen wreani'd, *tvixt Iau|;hter and nriiriaei 
To feel iu depth o'erwbelm ber eyes. 
Witb revel>ahout and tri«au»b-tong, 
Thnt gayly marehed the giddj thraf. 

XVIIL 
Throngh aaany a gialleiy and hall 
Thejr led, I ween, their royal thrall; 
At ungitb, beneath a fair areadc 
Their march and sane it onee they atidd. 
The eldest maiden of the band, 

(The lorely maid was searee eighteen,) 
fiatsed, with imnosing air, her hand. 
And reverend silence did command. 

On entrance of their oueent 
And they wero mote.— But as a glaaee 
Tliey steal on Arthur's eounienanoe. 

Bewildered with surprise, 
fheir smothered mirth again 'gan apeak. 
In archly dimpled chin and cheek* 

And langhter-Ughted eyea. 

XIX. 
The mtribntea of those high days 
Now only live in minstrel lay^ 
For nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ilL 
Strength was gigantic, valour high. 
And wisdom soar'd beyond the sky. 
And beauty had such nsatehless h«uD, 
As ligfau not now a lover's dream* 
Tet, e'en in that romantic ue, 

He'er were such charms by mortal wm 
As Arthur's tbasled eyes engage. 
When fiMth on that enchanted stage. 
With glittering train of maid and page, 

Advanced the castle's queen! 
While up the hall she slowly pasaeil, 
Her dark eye on the king she cast. 

That flasn'd expression strong; 
The longer dwelt that lingering look. 
Her cheek the livelier colour took. 
And scarce the shame-&eed king could bvMk 

The gase that lasted long. 
A sage, who had thstt look espied. 
When: kio«Hinr passion strove with pride^ 

Had whisperd, " Prince, bewan! 
FHMtt the chafed tyger rend the prey, 
Rush on the lion when at bay. 
Bar the fell dragon's blighted wi^. 

Bat shun that lovdy snare!" 

XX. 

At onee, that inward strife snppreis'd. 
The dame approached her wariike gue 
With greeting in that fair degroe, 
Whero female pride and courtesy 
Are blended with such passing art 
As awes at once and charms the heart. 
A courtly welcome first she gave. 
Then of his goodness 'san to crave 

Constroetion fair and true 
Of her light maidens' idle mirth^ 
Who drow from lonely glens their birth. 
Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 

And dignity their doe; 
And then she pray'd that he would rest 
That night her casde's honoured guest. 
Thm a o p i r s h meetly thanka eipre»'d; 



The banqDet rose at her behest; 
With Uy and tale, and laugh and jeil^ 
Apace the evening aew. 

XXL 

The lady sate the monarch hr, 
Now in her tnra abashed and shy. 
And with indifference seemed to liear 
The toys he whispered in her ear. 
Her bearing modest was and lair. 
Yet shadows of eonttraiut wero there. 
That show'd an over-cautious caro 

Some inward thouglit to hide; 
f)ft did she pause iu full replv. 
And oft cast down her large dark eye. 
Oft cheek'd the soft voluptuous sigh. 

That heav'd her bosom's pride. 
Slight symptoms these; but shepherds know 
How hot the mid-day sun shall glow. 

From the mitt of morning sky; 
And so the wily monarob goess'd, 
That this assumed rostruini expressed 
Mora ardent passions in the braM, 

Than ventured to the eye. 
Closer he press'd, while beaken rang. 
While maidens laughed and minsiras sang^ 

Still closer to her ear — 
But why pursue the common tale? 
Or wheroibre show how knights prevail 

When ladies dare to hear* 
Or wherefore trace, firom what slight eanio 
Its source one tyrant passion draws. 

Till, mastering all within. 
Where lives the man that has not tried. 
How mirth can into folly glide. 

And fiol^ into sin! 

CAHTO n. 
UlTE^a'k TAXI, OOBTOraXD. 

L 
Another day, another day. 
And yet another, glides awayj 
The Saxon stero, the pagan Uane, 
Maraud on Britain's shores again. 
Arthur, of Christendom the flower, 
lies loitering in a lady's bower; 
The horn, that feeasen wont to feai^ 
Sounds but to wake the Cumbrian deer. 
And Caliburn, the British pride. 
Hangs useless by a lover's side. 

O. 
Another day, another day. 
And yet another, glides away! 
Heroic plans in pleasure dTOwn'd, 
He thinks not of the Table Ro«ad| 
In lawless love dissolved bis Ufe, 
He thinks not of his beauteous wife| 
Better he loves to snatch a flower 
From bosom of his paramour, 
l*1ian from a Saxon knight to wveit 
The honours of his hcaUien erect; 
Better to wreath, >mid tresses brown, 
The heron's plyme her hawk abnek dow^ 
Than o'er the alUr give to flow 
The bannen of a Paynim foe. 
Thus, week b^ week, and day by dqr. 
His life ingkanous glides away; 
But she, that aooths his dream, with fbaa 
Beholds his how of waking noar. 

HL 
Much fbree haw noital ehanna to itef 
Our peaen Itt ▼IftBa'a toUaoM tr«f I 
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Bat Gnenddleii'k might hr oatdiine 
Baeh maid of merely mortal tine. 
Her mother vaa of human hirth. 
Her me a genie of the earth, 
b dm of old deemed to preside 
0*er 10¥ers' viles and heaatjr's pride, 
Br yootha and virgina vorthiiiped loag. 
With feative danee and choral loog, 
TiUL vhen the eron to Britain came, 
Onbealhcn alUrt died the flame. 
Nov, dc«p in Waatdale's soUtade, 
The downfidl of hit rites he raed. 
And, horn of his resentment heir. 
He tndned to gnile that lady fair. 
To sink in slothin] sin and shame 
The champions of the christian name. 
WeU-skiUed to keep vain thooghu alire. 
And all to promise, nought to gife. 
The timid youth had hope in store, 
llie hold and pressing gained no more. 
Ai vildered children leaTe their home^ 
After the rainbow's arch to roam. 
Her lovers bartered fair esteem. 
Faith, fimie, and honour, lor a dream. 

IV. 
Her sirens soft arts the soul to tame 
She practised thns~4ill Arthur came, 
Then frail humanity had part. 
And all the mother claimed her heart 
Forgot each role tier father gave. 
Sunk from a princess to a slave, 
Too late must Guendolen deplore. 
He, that has all, can hope no more! 
Now, must she see her lover strain. 
At every torn, her feeble ehain{ 
Watch, to new-hind each knot, and shrink 
To view each fast-decaying link. 
Art she invokes to nature's aid. 
Her vest to zone, her locks to braidi 
Each varied pleasure heard her call, 
The feast, the tourney, and the ball: 
Her storied lore she next applies. 
Taxing her mind to aid her eyes; 
Now more than mortal wise, and then 
In female softness sunk aeain; 
Now, raptured, with each wish complying, 
With feigned reluctance now denying; 
Each chum she varied, to retain 
A varying heart-^and all in vain! 

V. 

That in the garden's narrow bound, 
Flank'd by some castle's rathio round, 
Fain would the artist's dull provide, 
llie limits of his realm to hide. 
The walks in labyrinths he twines. 
Shade after shade with skill combines. 
With many a varied flowety knot. 
And copse and arbour deck the spot, 
Tempong the hastv foot to stay. 
And linger on the lovely way- 
Vain art! vain hope! >as fruitless aU! 
At length we reach the bounding wall. 
And, nek of flower and trim-dressed tree. 
Long fbr rough gladea and forest free. 

Three aommer months had scantly flown, 
When Arthur, in embarrassed tone, 
8p(^ of his liegemen and liis thronei 
Said, all too long had been his stay. 
And duties, which a monarch sway, 
Dutiea unknown to humUer men. 
Moat tear her knight from Guendolen.— 



She listen'd ailentlv the while. 
Her mood czpresaM in hitter smile; 
Beneath her eye must Arthw qmdl. 
And oft resume the unfinish'i tale, 
Oonfrsaing, by his downcaat m. 
The wrong he sought to justify. 
He ceased. A moment mute she gaicd. 
And then her looks to heaven she raiaed| 
One palm her temples veil'd, to hide 
The tear tliat sprung in spite of pride^ 
The other for an instant preu'd 
The foldings of her silken vest! 

VIL 

At her reproaehfol sign and look. 

The hint the monarch's conscience 

Eager he spoke—" No, lady, no! 

Deem not of British Arthur so. 

Nor think he can deserter proie 

To the dear pledge of mutual love. 

I swear by sceptre and by sword. 

As belted knight and BrUain's lard» 

That if a boy shall claim my care. 

That boy is bom a luuKdom's Ikdr; 

But, if a maiden fate auows. 

To choose that maid a fitting spooae^ 

A summer day in lists shall strive 

My knights,— the bravest knighu alive,— 

And he, the best and bravest tried. 

Shall Arthur's daughter daim for bride.*^ 

He spoke, with voice resolved and high — 

The lady deigned him not reply. 

VOL 
At dawn of mom, ere on the brake 
His matins did a wart>ler make. 
Or stirr'd his wing to brush away 
A single dew-drop from the spray, 
Ero yet a sunbeam, through the mial. 
The casUe battlements bad kiss'd. 
The eates revolve, the draw-bridge feUs^ 
And Arthur sallies from the walls. 
DoTd his soft garb of Persia's loom. 
And steel from spur to helmet-plume. 
His Lybian steed full proodlv trode. 
And joyful neighed beneath his load. 
The monarch gave a passing sigh 
To penitence and pleasures by. 
When, lo! to his astonished ken 
Appesrod the form of Guendolen. 

IX. 

Beyond the outmost wall she stood. 

Attired like huntress of the wood; 

Sandall'd her feet, her ancles bar^ 

And eagle plumasie decked her hair; 

Firm was her look, her bearing bold. 

And in her hand a cup of gold. 

••Thou goest!" she said, "and ne'er again 

Must we two meet, in joy or pain. 

Full &in would 1 this hour delay. 

Though weak the wish— yet, wilt thoa starf • 

No ! thou look'st forward. Still attend,^ 

Fart we like lover and like friend."— 

She raised the cup — <* Not this the juice 

The sluggish vines of earth produce; 

Pledge we, at parting, in the draught 

Wiuch genii love!" — she said, and qiiaff*d{ 

And strange unwonted lustres fly 

From her flushed cheek and sparkling eye^ 

X. 
The courteous monarch bent him low, - 
And, atooping down from saddle-how» 
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Liftod the enp, in set to drink. 
A drop eiMped the goUefft hrink— 
Interne as liquid fire from hell. 
Upon the ehmer's neck it felL 
Sereaminr with agony and fright. 
He bolted twenty feet upright — 
— ^The peasants still ean show the dint, 
Where lus hoofs lighted on the flint— 
IVom Arthur's hand the goblet flew,i 
Seattering a shower of fieiy dew,t 
That burned and blighted where it fell! 
The frantie steed rashed no the dell. 
As whistles from the bow the reed; 
Vor bit nor rein eould cheek his speed 

Until he gained the hill; 
Then breath and sinew failed apaee. 
And, reeling from the desperate raoe. 

He stood, exhausted, stilL 
The monaroh, breathless and amased, 

Baek on the fatal eastle gased 

Nor tower nor donjon could he spy. 
Darkening against the morning skjjr;* 
But, on the spot where once they frowned. 
The lonely streamlet brawled around 
A tufted kncdl, where dimly shone 
fragments of rock and rifted stone. 
Musing on this strange hap the while. 
The kwg wends baek to &ir Cariisle; 
And eares, that cumber royal sway. 
Wore memory of the past away. 

XL 
Full fifteen jesrs, and more, were sped. 
Each brought new wreaths to Arthur's head. 
Twelve bloody fields, with gloir fought, 
The Saxons to subjection brougtit;> 
Rython, the mighty giant, slain 
By his good brand, relieved Bretagne; 
The Pictiih GiUamote in fieht. 
And Roman Lucius, owned nis might; 
And wide were through the world renowned 
The glories of his Table Round. 
Each knight, who sought adventurous fame, 
To the bold court of Britain came. 
And all who suffered causeless wrong. 
From tyrant proud or faitoor strong. 
Sought Arthur's presence to complain. 
Nor there for aid implored in vain. 

xn. 

For this the king, with pomp and pride, 
Held solemn court at Whitsuntide, 

And summoned prince and peer, 
All who owed homage for their land. 
Or who craved knighthood from his hand, 
Or who had succour to demand. 

To come from far and near. 
At such high tide, where glee and game 
Bfingled with feaU of martial fame, 
For many a stranger champion came 

In lists to break a spear; 
And not a knight of Arthur's host. 
Save that he trod some foreign coast. 
Bat at this feast of Pentecost 

Before him must appear. — 
Ah, minstrels! when the Table Round 
Arose, with aU its warriors crowned. 
There was a theme for bards to sound 

In triumph to their string! 
Five hundred vears are past and gone. 
But Time shaU draw his dying groan. 
Ere he behold the British throne 

Bc|^ with such a nog! 



xm. 

The heralds named the appoinnoQ spot. 
As Caerleon or Camelot, 

Or Carlise lair and free. 
At Penrith, now, the feast was set. 
And in fair Eamont's vale were met 

The flower of chivalry. 
There Galaad cate with manlv grace. 
Yet maiden meekness in his nee; 
There Morolt of the iron maoe,^ 

And love-lorn Tristrem there: 
And Dinadam with lively glance. 
And Lanval with the fairy lance. 
And Mordred with his look askaonae 

Brunor and Bevidere. 
Why should I tell of numbers more? 
Sir Cav, sir Banier, and sir Bore, 

Sir Carodac the keen. 
The gentle Gawain's courteous lore, 
Heoter de Mares of PelUnore, 
And Lancelot, that evermore 

Look'd stol'o-wise on the queen.' 
XIV. 
When wine and mirth did most abound. 
And harpers play'd their blithest round, 
A shrilly trumpet shook the grounds 

And marshals cleared the ring, 
A maiden, on a palfrey white. 
Heading a band of damsels bright. 
Paced through the circle, to alight 

And kneel before the king. 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boldne&s cheok'd by awe. 
Her dress like huntress of the wold. 
Her bow and bald rick trapped with gold. 
Her sandall'd feet, her ancles bare. 
And the eagle plume that deck'd her hair. 
Graceful her veil she backward flun g 
The king, as from his seat he sprung,] 

Almost cried, « Guendolen!" 
But twas a fiiee more frank and wild. 
Betwixt the woman and the child, 
liVhera less of magic beauty smiled 

Than of the race of men; 
And in the forehead's haughty grace 
The lines of Britain's roral race, 

Pendragon's, you might ken. 

• XV. 
Faltering, yet gracefully, she said— 
" Great pnnce ! behold an orphan maid. 
In her departed mother's name, 
A fiither's vowed protection daim! 
The vow was sworn in desert lone. 
In the deep valley ot saint John."— 
At once the kinz the suppliant raised. 
And kissed her brow, her beauty praised; 
His vow, he said, should well be kept. 
Ere in the sea the sun was dipp'd; 
Then, conscious, glanced upon his queen: 
But she, unruffled at the scene. 
Of human frailty construed mild. 
Looked upon liincelot, and smiled. 

XVI. 

** Up? up! each knight of gallant eresc! 

Take buckler, spear, and brand I 
He that to-day shsll bear him best, 

Shall win my Gyneth's hand. 
And Arthur's daughter, when a bride, 

Shall bring a noble dower; 
Both fair Strath-Clyde and Reged wide. 

And Carlisle town and tower."— 
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Then might joa hear each valiant knight^ 

To page and aqaire that cried, 
** Bring my armoor bright, and my oouriei wigjht! 
*TIb not each day that a wairlor's might 

May win a royal bride." — 
Then eloakt and oapt of maintenanee 

In haate aaide th^ fling; 
The helmeti glanee, and gleami the lanee. 

And the Heel-weaved hauberks ring. 
Small eare had they of their peaeefol array. 

They might nther in that wolde: 
For bnke and Dramble glittered giqr, 

With pearii and eloth of gold. 

xvn. 

Within trompet-ioand of the Table Bound 

Were fii^ ehampioni free. 
And they all arite to flght that prise,— 

They all ariie, bat three. 
Kor love't fond troth, nor wedlock's o«th» 

One i^lant coold withhold. 
For priesu will allow of a broken vow. 

For penance or for gold. 
0nt sig^ and i^nee from ladies bright 

Amour the troop were thrown. 
To plead their right, and true-love plight. 

And plain of honour flown. 
The knichU they busied them so fast. 

With buckling spur and belt. 
That sigh and look by ladies cast. 

Were neither seen nor felL 
From pleading or upbraiding glance. 

Each gallant turns aside, 
And only thought, •• If speeds my lance, 

A queen becomes my bride! 
She has fiur Strath-Clyde, and Reged wide, 

And Cariisle tower and town; 
She is the loYcliest maid, beside. 

That ever heir'd a crown."— 
So in haste their coursen they bestride. 

And strike their risors down. 

xvin. 

The champions, arm'd in martial sort. 

Have throug'd into the list. 
And but three knighu of Arthur's court 

Are ftx>m the tourney missM. 
And still these lovers' tame survives 

For faith so constant shown, 
There were two who lov'd their neighbours' wives 

And one who loved his own.^ 
The first was Lancelot de Lao, 

The second Tristrem bold. 
The third was valiant Carodae, 

Who won the cop of sold,? 
What time, of all king Arthur's 

(Thereof came jeer and laugh,) 
He, as the mate en lady true. 

Alone the cup coold quaff. 
Though envy's tongue would fain surmise. 

That, but for very shame, 
SirCarodac, to fight that prize, 
and dac 



Had given both cup 
TeL since but one of that fi.ir court 

Was true to wedlock's shrine, . 
Brand him who will with base report. 

He shall be free from mine. 

XIX. 
Kow caraeoPd the steeds In air, 
21ow plumes and pennons wantonM firir. 
As all around the lists so wido 
1b penoply the champions ridn. 



King Arthur saw, with startled eye^ 
Tbe flower of chivalry march by. 
The bulwark of the cbnslian emd. 
The kingdom's shield in hour of need. 
Too late he thought him of the wo 
Might from their civil conflict flow: 
For well he knew they would not put 
Till cold was manv a gallant heart. 
His hasty vow he %an to roe. 
And Gyneth then apart he drew; 
To her his leading-staff resii;n'd. 
But added cautien grave and kind. 

XX. 
*< Thoa see'st, my child, as \ 
1 bid the trump for tourney sound. 
Take thou my warder, as the queen 
And nmpire of the martial scene; 
But mark thou this:^ — as beauty lNr%li^ 
Is polar star to valiant knight. 
As at her word his sword he dnv% 
His fiureat guerdon her applause. 
So gentle maid sbmdd never ask 
Of knighthood vain and dangeroua tad&: 
And Efeauty's ^e should ever be 
Like the twin surs thnt sooth tlie sen. 
And Beauty's breath should whisper peaaa^ 
And bid the storm of battle cease. 
I tell thee this, lest all too fiir 
These knights urge tourney into war. 
Blith at the trumpet let them go. 
And iairiy counter blow for blow; 
No striplmgs these, who succour r 
For a razed helm or &llen steed. 
But, Gyneth, when the strite grows i 
And threatens denth or deadly harm. 
Thy sire entreats, thy king eummanda, 
Thou drop the warder from thv hands. 
Trust thou thy father with thj'fate. 
Doubt not he choose thee fittine mate: 
Nor be it said, throueh Gyneth's pride 
A rose of Arthur's chaplet died.*^— 

XXI. 
A proud and discontented glow 
O'er shadowed Gyneth's brow of tnow| 

She put the warder by: — 
" Reserve thy boon, my liege," she said, 
« Thus chaffered down and limited. 
Debased and narrowed, for a maid 

Of less degree than I. 
No pet^ chief, but holds his heir 
At a more honoured prioe and rare 

Than Britain's king hcdds me! 
Although the sun-burn *d maid, for dower. 
Has but her father's rugged tower, 

His barren hitl and lea. 
King Arthur swore, * by crown and swor^. 

* As belted knight, and Britain's lord, 

* That a whole summer's day should strive 

* His knights, the bravest knighu alive!* 
Recal thine oath ! and to her glen 

Poor Gyneth can return agen: 
Not on thy daughter will the stain. 
That soils thy sword and crown, reonin. 
But think not she will e'er be bride 
Save to the bravest, proved and tried; 
Pendragon's daughter will not fbir 
For clashing sword or splintered spear. 
Nor shrink though blood should lloW| 
And all too well sad Guendolen 
Hath Uught the faithlessness of men. 



That eliild of hers should pity, vi 
mrok''— 



Their meed thqr vndei|sa*' 
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XXIL 
He fipowned «nd sighed, the mumutk bold:-* 
" I g;ive~wh«t 1 may not withhold { 
For, not for danger, dread, or death. 
Mast British Arthur break his fidth. 
Too late I mark, thv mother's ait 
Hath unght thee this relentless part. 
I blame Mr not, for she had wrong. 
Bat not to these mj faalts belonr. 
CJse, then, the warder as thoa wUt| 
But trust me that, if life be spilt. 
In Aithar's love, in Arthur's grace, 
Gyneth shall lose a daughter's plaee.'*— > 
With that he tum'd his head aside. 
Mor brooked to gase upon her pride. 
As, with the truncheon raised, she sate 
The arbitress of mortal fiOe; 
Kor brooked to mark, in ranks disposed. 
How the bold champions stood opnosedi 
For shrill the trumpet-flourish ful 
Upon his ear like passing bell! 
Then first from sight of martial fraj 
Did Britain's hero turn away. 

xxin. 

But Gjneth heard the clangor high, 
As hears the hawk the parlridge-eiy. 
Oh, blaroe her not! the blood was hers. 
That at the trumpet's summons stirs!— 
And e'en tbe gentlest female ere 
Might the brave strife of chiTalry 

Awhile untroubled view; 
So well accomplished was each knight. 
To strike and to defend in fight. 
Their meeting was a goodlv sight, 

While plate and mail held true. 
The lisu with painted plumes were strown. 
Upon the wind at random thrown. 
But helm and breast-plate bloodless shone; 
It seemed their feathered eresu alone 

Should this encounter rue. 
And ever, as the combat grows. 
The trumpet's cheery voice arose. 
Like lark^ shrill song the flourish flows, 
Heard while the gale of April blows 

The merry greenwood through. 

XXIV. 
But soon to earnest givw their game. 
The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame, 
And, horke and man, to ground there came 

Knighu who shall rise no more! 
Gone was the pnde the war that graced, 
Gay shields were cleft, and crrsu defiwed. 
And steel coats riven, and helms unbraced. 

And pennons streamed with gore. 
Gone, too, were fence and fair array. 
And desperate strength made deadly way 
At random through the bloodj fray. 
And blows were dealt with head->long sway. 

Unheeding where they fell; 
And now the trumpet's cUmoors seem 
like the shrill sea-bird's wailing scream, 
Heard o'er the whiripool's gulfing stream. 

The sinking seaman's kneU! 

XXV. 

Seemed in this dismal hour, that FMe 
WoiUd Camlan's ruin antedate, 

And spare dark Mordred's crime; 
Already gasping on the ground 
Lie twenty of the Table Uoond, 

Of chivalry the prime. 



Arthur, In anguish, tore away 

From head and beard his tresses gny^ 

And she, proud Gvneth, felt dismay. 

And quaked with nith and fear; 
But still she deem'd her mother's shada 
Hung o'er the tumult, and forbade 
The sign that had the slanirhter abdd. 

And chid the rising tear. 
Then Bruoor, Taolua, Mador, fell, 
Helias the White, and Uonel, 

And many a champion more; 
Bochemont and Dinadam are down. 
And Ferrand of the Forest Brown 

lies gasping in his gore. 
Vanoc, by mightf Morolt pressed 
Even to tne confines of the list. 
Young Vanoe of the beardless nee, 
(Fame spoke the youth of Meriin's nee,) 
O'erpowered at Gyneth's footstool bled. 
His heart's blood died her sandala red. 
But then the sky was overcast. 
Then howled at once a whirlwind's blait| 

And, rent bv sodden throes, 
Tawn'd in mid lisU Ihs quaking earth. 
And from the gulf,— ^remendoua birth! 

The form oTMeriin rose. 

XXVL 

Sternly the wizard prophet eyed 
The dreary lisU with siaoghter dyed. 

And sternly raised his mmd. — 
«< Bfadmen,'^ he said, *« your strife fo r b e»t 
And thou, fiiir cause of mischief hear 

The doom thy fates demand ! 
Long shall close in stony sleep 
Eyes for ruth that would not weep; 
Iron lethargy shall seal 
Heart that pity scorned to feeL 
Yet, because thy mother's art 
Warp'd thine unsuspicious heart. 
And for love of Arthur's race, 
ENinishment is blent with grace. 
Thou shalt bear thy penance lone. 
In the valley of saint John, 
And this weird* shall overtake theer— 
Sleep, until a knight shall wake thee. 
For feats of arms as he renowned 
As warrior of the Table Round. 
Long endurance of thy slumber 
Well may teach the world to number 
All their woes fivm Gyneth's pride. 
When the Red Cross champions died.'^-> 

XXVIL 
As Merlin speaks, on Gynetb'a eye 
Slumber's load begins to lie; 
Fear and anger vainly- strive 
Still to keep iu light alive. 
Twice, with effort and with panse. 
O'er her brow her hand she draws; 
Twice her streuKth in vnin she tiiM, 
From the fetal cnair to rise; ^ 
Meriin's macic doom is spoken, 
Vanoc's death moat now be wroken. 
Slow the dark-fringed eye-lids fell. 
Curtaining each azure tall. 
Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fold their dusky leavea. 
The weighty baton of command 
Now bears down her sinking hand. 
On her shoulder droops her nead; 
Net of pearl and golden thread. 
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Bartdng, gate her loflk* to flow 
O'er lier arm and breait of mow. 
And 10 lovely Meitt'd the there, 
SpelUboond in her Ivoiy ehair, 
lliBt her aagrf sire, repentinfN 
CraTed iteffii Merlin for relenting. 
And the ahampiont, for her nke. 
Would again the eonteit wake« 
Till, In neeromantio night, 
Gyneth vaniah'd from their light* 

XXVIIL 
Still the bean her weird alone, 
In the Talle^ of Mint Johnt 
And her lemblanee oft will leem 
Mingling in a ehamplon*i dream. 
Of her wear^ir lot to plain. 
And cnm hii aid to bant her ehain. 
WhUe her wondroos tale was new. 
Warriors to her reseoe drew. 
East and west, and louth and north. 
From the Liffe^, Thames, and Forthw 
Moat hare sought in Tain the glen. 
Tower nor eawe eotild thej kenf 
Not at every time or tide. 
Nor by erei^ eye, deseried. 
Fast and rinl must he borne. 
Many a night in watehtng wors^ 
Ere an ^e of mortal lowers 
Can diseero those magio towers* 
Of the persevering few. 
Some frona hopeless task withdrew. 
When they read the dismal threat 
Graved upon the gloomy gate* 
Few have braved the vawn&ng door, 
And those few returned no more. 
In the lapse of time forgot. 
Well nigh lost is G^neUi's lot; 
Sound her deep as m the tomb. 
Till waken'd by the trump of doom. 

ns OV LTVLPH't TIXK. 



Here pause, my tale; for all too soon, 
My LAey* eomes the hour of noon. 
Auready from thy loftj dome 
Its eonrtiv inmates 'gm to roam. 
And, eaeii, to kill the goodly day 
lliat God has ^pnted them, his way 
Of lazy sauntering^ has sought; 

Lordiogs and witlinss not a few, 
Ineapable of doing aught. 

Yet ill at eate with nought to do; 
Here is no longer plaee for me^ 
For, liuey, thou woold'st blush to see 
Some phantom, fashionably thin. 
With limb of lath and kerohierd ehin. 
And lounging gape, or sneering grin. 
Steal lodden on our privacy. 
And how should I, so humbly bom. 
Endure the graceful spectre's soom ! 
Faith! ill i fear, while oonjuring wand 
Of English oak is hard at band. 

II. 

Or grant the hour he all too loon 
For Hessian boot and pantaloon. 
And grant the lounger seldom strays 
Beyond the smooth and jravell'd maxej 
Land we the gods, that nshion's train 
Holds hearts of more adventurous strain; 
Artists are hers, who scorn to trace 
Their rules from Nature's boundless graee. 



But their right paramoont asstrt 
To Umit her by pedant ait. 
Damning whate'er of vast and feir 
Ezeeeds a canvass three feet square. 
This thibket, for their gumfiim fit, 
May furnish saeh a happy hii. 
Baras, too, are heq^ wont to recite 
Their own sweet lay s by wazen Ught, 
Half in the salver's tinkle drown'd. 
While the ehasse-cafe gUdes aroond! 
And such may hither secret stray. 
To labour an extempore: 
Or sportsman, with his boiateroos hoDo^ 
May here his wiser spaniel follow. 
Or stage-struck Juliet may preaome 
To choose this bower for tirinr room; 
And we alike must shun reganl. 
From painter, player, sportsman, bard. 
Insects that skim in Fashion's sky, 
Wa^, Uue-bottle, or butterfly, 
LAcy, have all alarms for us, 
For idl can hum and all can bu^ 

m. 

But oh, my LAey, say how long 
We still must dread this trifling Chsoog^ 
And stoo|> to hide, with coward ai% 
The genmne feelings of the heart! 
No parents thine, whose jost •«-"*— mI 
Should rule their child's obedient hand; 
Thy guardians, with contending voice^ 
Press each his individual choice. 
And which is Luey's!--Can it be 
That puny fop, trimm'd cap-a-pie. 
Who loves in the saloon to show 
The arms that never knew a foe; 
Whose sabre trails along the ground. 
Whose legs in shapeless booU are drowB^ 
A new Achilles, sure,— the steel 
Fled from his breast to fence his heel; 
One, for the simple manly graoe 
That wont to deck our martial race. 
Who comes in foreign trashery 

Of tinkling chaio and spur, 
A walkinjg haberdashenr, 

Of feathers, lace, and for: 
In liowlev's antiquated phrase, 
Uovse-muliner* of modem days. 

rv. 

Or is it he, the wordy youth. 

So early traio'd for statesman's part. 
Who talks of honour, iaith, and truth. 
As themes that he has got by hcart| 
Whose ethics Chesterfield can teaeh. 
Whose logic is fivm Siuf^e speech; 
Who scorns the meanest thoi^ht to vca^ 
Save in the phrase of pariiament; 
Who, in a tale of cat and mouse. 
Calls » order," and *< divides the house,* 
Who ** craves permission to reply," 
Whose ** noble friend is in liis eye;" 
Whose loving tender some have reekon'd 
A moihm, you should gladly wecondf 

V. 
What, neither? Can there be a third. 
To such resistless swains preferr'd?— 
O why. my Lucy, turn aside, 
With that quick glance of injured pride f 
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Foipve me, Icnre, I etnoot bear 
Thjtt idterM and retentfnl air. 
Were all the wealth of Ratwl mine* 
And aU the rank of Howard's line, 
All would 1 giTe for leave to dij 
That dew-drop tremhllng in thine eye* 
Think not I fear sueh fops can wile 
From Laey more than careleu smilei 
Bat yet if wealth and high degree 
Give gilded eoonten corren^, 
Moat 1 not fear^ when rank and birth 
Stamp the pore ore of genuine worth.' 
Nobles there are, whose martial fires 
Rival the lame that raised their sires. 
And patriots, skill'd through storms of &io 
To guide and guard the reeling sute. 
Soeb, snoh there are— if such should eome» 
Arthur must tremble and be dumb. 
Self-exiled seek some distant shore. 
And moon till life and grief are o'er. 

VL 
What sig^t, what signal of alarm. 
That Lney dings to Arthur's arm! 
Or is it that the rugged way 
Makes beantf lean on lover's stay? 
Ob, no! for on the vale and brake, 
Kor si|ht nor sounds of danger wake. 
And this trim sward of velvet green 
Were earpet for the &iry queen. 
That pressure slight was but to tell 
That Luey loves her Arthur well. 
And fiun would banish from his inind 
Snapieioos fear and doubt unkind. 

VII. 
Bat woald'st thou bid the demons fly 
Like miwt before the dawning sky, 
TlMre if but one resistless spell- 
Say, wilt thou goess, or must I tell? 
>Twere hard to name in minstrel phrase, 
A landaulet and foar blood-bays. 
But bards acree this wizard band 
Can but be bound in Northern Land. 
'TIS th er e n ay, draw not baok thy hand !— 
Tia there this slender finger round 
Mast golden amulet be bound, 
Whieh, blcss'd with many a holy prayer. 
Can ehaage to rapture lovers' care. 
And doubt and jeslousy shall die. 
And fears give plaee to ecstasy. 

vm. 

Now, tniat me, Lucy, all too long 
Haa been thy lover's tale and aong. 

O why so silent, love, I pray? 
Have 1 not spoke the livelong day? 
And wiU not Lucy deign to say 
• One word her mend to bless? 
I aak but one — a simple sound. 
Within three little letters bound, 

O let the word be na! 

nrnu>i»ucnoir to oasto ni. 
I. 
'Vom^ loved, long woo'd. and lately won^ 
My life's best hope, and now mine own! 
Both not this rude and A]pine glen 
Beeal oor fevourite haunts agenf 
A wild resemblance we can trace. 
Though reil of evevy softer grace. 
As the rough warrior's brow may bear 
A likeness to a sister feir. 



Full weU adrised our highland host, 

That this wild pass on foot be ei«MS*d« 

While round Ben-Cmach's migh^ bate 

Wheel the slow steeds and lingering ahali^ 

The keen old carie, with Scottish pnde^ 

He praised his glen and mountains widei 

An eye he bears for nature's fece. 

Ay, and for woman's lovely grace. 

Even in such mean degree we find 

The subtle Scot's observing mind| 

For, not the chariot nor the train 

Could gape of vulgar wonder gain. 

But when old Allan would expound 

Of Beal-na-paish* the Celtic sound^ 

His bonnet doflr*d, and bow, applied 

His legend to my bonny bndei 

WhUe Lucy blosh'd beneath his ^e. 

Courteous and cautious, shrewd and dy. 

II. 

Enough of him. — ^Now, ere we lose. 
Plunged in the vale, the distant views^ 
Turn thee, my love ! look back once move 
To the blue lake's retirinr shore. 
On iu smooth breast the shadowa seem 
Like objects in a momii^ dream. 
What Ume the slomberer is aware 
He sleeps, and all the vision's air: 
Even so, on yonder liquid lawn. 
In hues of bright reflection drawn, 
Distinct the shaggy mountains lie. 
Distinct the rook^ distinct the skyi 
The summer clouds so plain we note. 
That we might count each dappled spots 
We gaze and we admire, yet know 
The scene is all delusive show. 
Such dreams of bliss would Arthur draw, 
Wlien first his Lucy's form he saw; 
Yet si|;li'd and sicken 'd as he drew, 
Despairing they could e'er prove true! 

HL 
BuL Lnqr, turn thee now, to view 

Up the fiur glen our destined way! 
The feiry path that we pursue, 
Distingmsh'd but by greener hue. 

Winds round the purple brae. 
While Alpine flowers of varied dye 
For earpet serve or tapestir. 
See how the little runnels £ttp, 
In threads of silver, down the steep. 

To swell the brooklet's moan! 
Seems that the highland Naiad grieves, 
Fantastic while her crown she weaves, 
Of rowan, birch, and alder-leaves, 

So lovely, and so lone. 
There's no illusion there, these flowers, 
That wailing brook, these lovely bowers. 

Are, Lucy, all our owni 
And, since thine Arthur call'd thee wife, 
Such seems the pro^ct of his life, 
A lovely path, on-wmding still. 
By gargling brook and sloping hill. 
Tis true that mortals cannot tell 
What waits them in the distant dell; 
But be it hap, or be it harm. 
We tread the path-way arm in arm. 

IV. 
And now, my Lucy, wot'st thou why 
I coold thy bidding twice deny. 
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When twice TOO prtyM I would again 
Reflome the (etendanr strain 
or the bold knight of Triermainf 
At length yon peevish vow joa fwore» 
That yon would sue to me no more. 
Until the minatrel fit drew near. 
And made me prise a listening ear. 
But, lotellest, when thou first didst pny 
Cootinuanee of the knightly lay, 
Was it not on the happy day 

That made thy hand mine own? 
When, dizsied with mine ecstasy. 
Nought past, or present, or to be» 
Could I or think on, hear, or see» 

SaTe, Lu^, thee alone! 
A giddy draught my rapture was. 
As erer ehemist's magie gas. 

V. 

Again the summons I denied 
In yon fair capital of CWdet 
My harp — or let me rather choose 
The good old classic form — my muse, 
(For harp 's an oTer*scutched phrase, 
Worn out bj hards of modem days,) 
My muse, then-~seldom will she waker 
Save by dim wood and silent lake. 
She is the wild and rustic maid, 
Whose foot uniandaU'd lores to tread 
Where the soft green-sward is inlaid 

With varied moss and thymei 
And, lest the simple lilv-braid, 
l*hat coronets her temples, finde. 
She hides her still in greenwood shade. 

To meditate her rhyme. 

VI. 

And now she comes! The murmur deaf 
Of the wild brook hath caught her ear. 

The ^de hath won her eve; 
She longs to join with each blith rill 
That dances down the highland hill. 

Her blither melody. 
And now, my Lucy's way to cheer. 
She bids Ben-Cmach*s echoes hear 
How closed the ule, my love whilere 

Loved for its chivalry. 
list how she tells, in notes of ilame, 
•* Child Roland to the dark tower came!*** 
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L 
BiweidnnLB now must keep the hoM, 

Speii^Adam's steeds must bide in stall. 
Of Harlley-bum the bowmen bold 

Must only shoot firom battled wall; 
And Uddesdale may buckle spur, 

And Teviot now may belt the brand. 
Terras and Ewes keep nightly stir. 

And Eskdale foray Cumbenand. 
Of wasted field and plundered flocks 

The borderers bootless may complain^ 
They lack the sword of brave De Vaux, 

Tnere comes no aid from Triermain. 
That lord, on high adventure bound'. 

Hath wandered forth alone. 
And day and night keeps watehfid roond 

In the valley of St John. 
II. 
When first benn his vigil bold. 
The moon twelve summer nights was old. 

And shone both fiur and full; 



High in the vault of cloudless hine^ 
O'er streamlet, dale, and rock, Ae tirev 

Her light composed and cooL 
Stretched on the brown hill's heathy bren^ 

Sir Roland eyed the vale; 
Chief, where, distinguished from the re^ 
Those doatering rocks opreared their crat. 
The dwelling of the farr distreas'd. 

As told gray Lvulph's tale. 
Thus as he lay, the lamp of night 
Was quivering on hrs armour bright^ 

In beams that rose and fiell. 
And danced upon his buckler^ boas, 
That lay beside him on the mo«^ 

As on t ciystal welL 

IIL 
Ever he watehed, and oft he Aeenaed. 
While on the mound the rooooUght 

It altered to his eyes; 
Fkin would he hope the rocks *nn < 
To buttressed walls their shapelesc range. 
Fain think, by bwismuution strange. 

He saw gray turrets rine. 
But scaiccliis heart with hope throhhM bi^ 
Before the wild illusions fy. 

Which flkncy had conceived. 
Abetted by an anxious eye 

That longed to be deceived. 
It was a foM deception sll. 
Such as, in solitary hall, 

Beguiles the musing eye. 
When, gazing on the sinkiitf fire. 
Bulwark andlkattlement andspire 

In the red gulf we spy. 
For, seen bv moon of middle niriit. 
Or by the blaze of noontide brigiit. 
Or ^ the dawn of morning light. 

Or evening's western fiame, 
In every tide, at every hour. 
In mist, in sunshine, and in shower. 

The rocks remained the same. 
IV. 
Oft has he trsced the charmed mound. 
Oft climbed iu crests or paced it round. 

Yet nothing might explore. 
Save that the crags so rudely piled. 
At distance seen, resembbnee wild 

To a rough fortress bore. 
Tet still his watch the warrior keepa. 
Feeds hard and spare, and seldom alecp^ 

And drinks but of the well; 
Ever by day he walks the hill. 
And when the evening gale is chil^ 

He seeks a rocky cell, 
Like hermit poor to bid his beadr 
And telt his ave and his creed. 
Invoking every saint at need. 

For aid to burst the spelL 

V. 
And now the moofr her orb has hid. 
And dwindled to* a silver thread, 

Dim seen in middle heaven, 
While o'er its curve careering fiut. 
Before the ferr of the blast, 

The midnight clouds are driven. 
The brooklet raved, ft)r on the hills 
The upland i^owerc had swoll'n the tUK 

And down the totrents came; 
Muttered the distant thunder dread. 
And fimqnent o'er the vale was s p r ead 

A sheet of lightning flame. 
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De Yaox, within his moimUin cave, 
(No hiuiMii itep the itorm dont bnvc») 
To moody meoitttioo piTO 

Baoh&eultyofaoal, 
Till, lulled by diitant tofrent Mmnd, 
And the ind wind that whiMled roand. 
Upon hit thooghtt, in muriog drown'o^ 

A broken dumber stole. 
VL 



TwM then was heard a heavy somid, 
(Sound Btrann and fearful there to hear, 

*Mon|^ desert Dills, where, leagues around, 
velt but the cor-eoek and the deer:) 
tarting from nis coueh of fern, 
in he heard, in clangour stem^ 
bat deep and solemn swell{ 



Asstartin 
Again h< 

That^ 
Twelve times, in measured tone, it mke 
Like tome nmud minster's pealing eioek. 

Or a.tj*9 lanim-bell. 
What thought was Roland's first when fell. 
In that deep wilderness, the knell 



To 



Upon his startled earf— 
slander warrior were I loth. 



Tet must I hold my minstrel troth,— 

It was a thought of fear. 
VIL 
But lively was the milled thrill 
That ebased that momentsry ehill; 

For Love's keen wish was there. 
And eager hope, and valour high. 
And the proud glow of ahivalry. 

That burned to do and dare. 
Forth from the eave the warrior msh'd. 
Long ere the mouotain-voioe was huh^ 

That answered to the kneUi 
For long and ftr the unwonted sound. 
Eddying in echoes round and round. 

Was tossed from fell to fell| 
And Glaramara answer flung. 
And Grisdal^pike responsive rung^ 
And Legi>ert heights their echoes swonK 

As fiur as Derwent's delL 
VllL 
Forth i^ton trackless darkness gaied 
The knight, bedeafened and amazed. 

Till aO was hushed and sHll, 
Save the swollen torrent's sullen roar. 
And the knight-blast that wildly bore 

Its course along the hill. 
Then on the noilnem sky there camt 
A light, as of reflected flame. 

And over Legbert-head, 
As if br magic art oontroU'd, 
A mighty meteor slowly roll'd 

Its 01^ of flery red) 
ThoQ wouldst liave thought some demon din 
Came mounted on that car of fire. 

To do his enwid dread. 
Far qn the sloping valley's course, 
On thicket, rock, and torrent howse, 
Shincle and scrae,* and fell and forscf 

A daskv light arose: 
Disptoyeo, yet altered was the scenes 
DariL rock, and brook of silver sheen, 
Even the Kiy thicket's summer gseea. 

In bloody tinetna glows. 
IX. 
De Vflu had nuriced the smbeau leC^ 
At eve^ upon the coronet 

Of dtot enchanted mound. 
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And seen but orags at random flung. 
That, o'er the hrawlinc torrent hui^ 

in desolation frown'd^ 
What sees he by that meteor's lour?— 
A bannered castle, keep, and lower, 

Return the lurid gleam, 
With batUed walls and buttress feat. 
And barbican* and balliumt vast. 
And aiiy flanking towers, that cast 

Their shadows on the stream. 
'Tis not deceit; distinctly clear 
Crenellf and parapet appear^ 
While o'er the pile that meteor drear 

Makes momentary pausei 
Then forth iu solemn path it drew. 
And fainter yet and feintergrew 
Thoae gloomv towers upon the view. 
As iu wild light withdraws. 
X. 
Forth from the eave did Roland rush, 
O'er crag and stream, through briar and baah| 

Tet far he had not sped. 
Ere sunk was that portentous light 
Behind the hills, and utter night 

Was on the valley spread. 
He paused perfbro^— and blew his ham) 
AiMi on the mountain echoes borne 
Was heard an answering sound, 
A wild and lonely tnimpet note, 
in middle afar it seem'd to flott 
High o'er the battled mound: 
And sounds were heard, as when a goaid 
Of aome proud castle hdding wud. 
Pace fintn their nightly round. 
The valiant knight of Triermain 
Rung forth his diaUeng»-blast again. 

But answer came there nonei 
And 'knid the mingled wind and rab. 
Darkling he sought the vale In vain, 

Until the dawning shonei 
And when it dawnc^ that wond'nNia right, 
matincUy seen by meteor-Ught, 

It aU had passed away! 
And that enchanted mound once mora 
A pile of granite fragments bora. 
As «t the close of di^. 
XL 
Steeled for the deed, Do Yaoa's heart 
Scorned fnm his venturous quest to part, 

He walks the vale onee morei 
But only sees, by night or day, 
That shattered pile of rocks so gn^. 

Hears but the torrent's roar. 
TiU when, through hiUs of aaure bovM^ 
The moon renewed her rilver hora. 
Just at the time her wanins nj 
Had laded in the dawning dsj, 

A summer mist arose; 
Adown the vale the vapours float, , 
;, And cloudr undulations moat 
That tufted mound of mystie note. 

As round iU base they dose. 
And higher now the fleecy tide 
Ascends iu stem and shmj side^ 
Until the airy billows hide 
The rock's migestio idei 
It seemed a veil of filmy lawn. 
By some fentastie fairy dxvtra 
Around enchanted pile. 
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The breeze eame lofthr down the brook. 

And, lighing as it blew, 
The veil of siWer mi>t It shook. 
And to De Vaox't ea|;er look 

Renewed that wond'raus view. 
For, though the loitering Taponr brated 
The gentle breeze, yet oft it waved 

lU mantle's dewy fold; 
And, still, when shook that filmy sereen. 
Where towers and bastions dimlj seen. 
And Gothie battlements between 

Their glooiny length unrollM. 
Speed, S{M«d, De Vaux, ere on thine eje 
Onee more the fleeting vision die! — 

The gallant knieht can speed 
As prompt and lignt as, when the hoond 
Is opening, and the horn is wound. 

Careers the hunter's steed. 
Down die steep dell his eourte amain 

Hath rivall*d archer's shaft; 
But ere the mound he could attain. 
The roeks their shapeless form regain^ 
And mocking loud his labour vain. 

The mountain spirits laughM. 
Far up the echoing dell was borne 
Their wild unearthly shoot of scorn. 

xm. 

Wroth waxed the warrior.—** Am I then 

FoolM by the enemies of menv 

Like a poor hind, whose homeward way 

Is haunted by malicious fay? 

Is Triermain become your taunt, 

De Yanz your scorn? False fiends, avauntl*' 

A weighty eurtail-axe he bare; 

The baleful blade so bright and sqowv. 

And the tough shaft of heben wood. 

Were oft in Scottish gore embroed. 

Backward his stately form he drew. 

And at the rooks the wea^n threw. 

Just where one crag's projected crest 

Hung proudly balanced o'er the resL 

Hurrd with main force, the weapon's shook 

Rent a huge fragment of the rock: 

If by mere strensth 'twere hard to tell. 

Or if the blow dissolved some spell. 

But down the headlong ruin came. 

With doud of dust and flash of flame^ 

Down bank, o'er hush, its course was borne, 

Cnish'd lay the copse, the earth was torn. 

Till, staid at length, the ruin dread 

Cumber'd the torrent's rocky bed. 

And bade the waters' high-swoll'n tide 

Seek other passage for its pride. 

XIV. 
When eeased that thunder, Tnermam 
Survey'd tlie mound's rude front again$ 
And lo! the ruin had laid bare. 
Hewn in the stone a winding stair. 
Whose moss'd and firaotured steps might lend 
The means the summit to ascend; 
And by whose aid the brave De Yanx 
Began to scale these magic rocks. 

And soon a platform won, 
Where, the wild witoheiy to close. 
Within three lances' length arose 

The castle of saint John ! 
No misty phantom of the air. 
No meteor-blazon'd show was tbere^ 
In morning splendour, full and fiur, 

llie massive fortrMt shona 



XV. 

Embattled high and proudly tower^. 
Shaded by ponderous fiankers, lower'd 

The portal's gloomy way. 
Though for six hundred years and 
Its strength had brooked the tempest'^ 
The scutcheon'd emblems that it here 

Had suffered no decay; 
But from the eastern biktlement 
A turret had made sheer descent. 
And down in recent rain rent, 

in the mid torreut lay. 
Else, o'er the castle's lirow sublime^ 
Insults of violence or of time 

Unfielt had passed away. 
In shaiieless characters of yore. 
The gate this stem inscrij^on bore; 

XYL 

nracRivnoT. 
Patlenee waits the destined day. 
Strong can clear the cumber'd waj. 
Wamor, who hast waited long» 
Firm of soul, of sinew strongs 
It is given to thee to gaxe 
On the pile of ancient daya. 
Never mortal builder's band 
This enduring fabric plann'd; 
Sign and sigi^ word of power. 
From the earth raised keep and towov 
View it o'er, and pace it round. 
Rampart, turret, battled mound. 
Dare no more ! to cross the gate 
Were to tamper with thy fate? 
Stren^ and fortitude were vainf 
View It o'er — and turn agaiur 

xvn, 

« That would I," said the warrior B<^ 
** If that my firaLine were bent and old. 
And mjr thin blood dropp'd slow and ecdd 

As icicle in thaw; 
But while my heart can feel it dance, 
Blith as the sparkling wine of France, 
And this good arm wields sword or lanee, 

I mock these words of awe!" — 
He said; the wicket felt the sway 
Of his strong hand, and strBig|ht nve waj. 
And with rude crash and jamng bray. 

The rusty bolu withdraw; 
But o'er the threshold as he strode. 
And forward took the vaulted road. 
An nnseen arm with force amain 
The ponderous gate flung close i 

And rusted bolt and bar 
Spontaneous took their place onee i _, 
While die deep arch with sullen roar 

Retum'd tfleir surijr jar. 
'* Now closed is the gin and the prey withi^ 

By the rood of Lanercost! 
But ne that would win the war-wolfa skia» 

May rue him of his boast" — 
Thus muttering, on the warrior went. 
By dubious lig^t down steep descent. 

XYIU. 
Unbarr'd, nnlock'd, onwateh'd, a poK 
Led to the castle's outer ooert$ 
There the main fortress^ broad and t*it^ 
Spread ita long range of^bower and hall. 

And towers of varied size, 
Wrourikt with each ornament extreme^ 
That Gothic art, in wildest dream 

Of fancy, ooolddevitib 
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But foil between the warrior*! waj 
And ttie main portal-areh, there by 

An inner moat; 

Nor bridge nor boat 
Affords He vanx the meant to eroM 
The dear, ^foond, and tilent fiiaae. 
His arms aside in haste he flings. 
Cuirass of steel and haaberiL rmgs, 
And down fidls helm, and down the shield, 
Roogh with the dints of many a field. 
Fair was his manly form, and fiur 
His keen daik eye, and elos»«ail*d hair. 
When,— all unarmed, save that the brand 
Of well-proved metal graeed his hand, 
With noocht to fence bis dauntless breast 
But the close gipon's* under vest, 
Whose sulliedbttff the sable stains 
Of haoberiE and of mail retains,— 
Roland De Yauz upon the brim 
Of the broad moat stood prompt to swim. 

XISU 
AeeoQter'd thus he dared the tide. 
And soon he rawhed the farther side^ 

And entered soon the hold, 
And paced a hall, whose walls so wide 
Were blaxou'd all with feato of pride^ 

Bj warriors done of old. 
In middle litu they coonter'd here. 

While trommls seemed to blow| 
And there, in den or desert drMr, 
They aoelled gigantic foe, 
Bmvea the fierce griffon in his ire. 
Or fiwed the dragon's breath of fire. 
Strange in their arms, and strange in fitte. 
Heroes th^ seemed of ancient race. 
Whose deeds of arms, and race, and name^ 
Fmotten long by latter fiune. 

Were here depicted, to appal 
Those of an age d^enerate. 
Whose bold Intrusion braved their fiite, 

In this enchanted hall. 
For some short space the venturous knight 
With these high marvels fed his sight; 
Then sought the chamber's upper end^ 
Where three broad easy steps ascend 

To an arched portal door. 
In whose broad folding leaves of state 
Was framed a wiclcet window-grate; 

And, ere he ventured more. 
The gallant knight took earnest view 
The gtited wicket-window through. 

XX. 

Oh lor his armsl Of martial weed 
Had never mortal knight suchjMed!— 
He spied a stately galleiy; all 
Of saow-white maHUe was the wall. 
The vaulting, and the floor; 



And, eontraat strance! on either hand 
" urav'd li 
Four maids wnom Afric bore; 



There stood array'd In sable band 



And each a Lybian tiger led. 
Held by as bnght and fraU a thread 

As Uiey*s gSden hair; 
For the leash that bound these monslert dkwid 

Was but of gossamer. 
Each maiden*s short barbaric vest 
Left an undosed the knee and brcsst, 

Aad limbs of shapely jet; 



' A wrt sfiioablet, worn beneath the smonx. 



White was their vest and turban's Ibid, 
On arms and andes rings of gold 
In savage pomp were set; 



A quiver on their shoulders I17, 
And in their hand an assagav. 
Such and so silent stood tfa^ then. 



That Roland weU nigh hoped 
He saw a band of statues rare, 
8tation*d the gazer's soul to scare; 

But, when Uie wicket oped, 

S^. J^."*y ^ '«^ "P^"^ ^™^» 

Boll'd his grim eye, and spread his daw. 
Scented the air, and Uck'd his jaw! 
While these weird maids, in Moorish tongosL 
A wild and dismd warning sung. 

•< Rash adventurer, bear thee back! 

Dread the speU of Dahomay! 
Fear the race of Zaharak, 

Dngfatert of the burning daj I 

** When the whiriwind'b gusts tut wheefin^ 

Our's it is the dance to braid; 
Zardi's sands, in pillars reeling. 

Join the measure that we treaif 
When the moon hath don'd her < 

And the stars are i«d to see. 
Shrill when pipes the sad Siroe^ 

Music meet lor such as we. 

** Where the shatter'd columns lie. 

Showing Carthage once had been, 
If the wandering santon's eye 

Our mysterious rites hath seen,— 
Oft he cons the prayer of death. 

To the nations preaches doom, 
* Asrael's brand hath left the sheath! 

Modems think upon the tomb!' 

** Our's the scorpion, our's the snake, 

Our's the hydra of the fen, 
Our's the tiger of the brake. 

All that pligues the sons of men. 
OarH the tempest's midnight wrack, 

Peatilenee that wastes by di^— 
Dread the race of Zaharak! 

Fear the apell of DahomiQr!'^— 

XXIL 
Uncouth and strange the accents shrill 

Rung those vaulted roofs among; 
Lon^ it was ere, fiiiat and still. 

Died the br resounding song. 
While yet the distant echoes roll. 
The warrior communed with his soul. 
** When first 1 took this venturous quest, 

I swore upon the rood, 
Ndther to stop, nor tuni, nor rest. 

For evil or for good 
My forward patlu too well I ween. 
Lies yonder fearnil ranks between; 
For man unarm'd, tis bootless hope 
With tigers and with fiends to cop»— 
Yet, if ftum, what waiu me there. 
Save fiunioe dire and fell despair?— 
Other condusion let me try. 
Since, choose howe'er 1 li^ I die. 
Forward, lies faith and knightly fame; 
Behind, are periniy and shame. 
In life or death I hsM my word." 
With that he drew Ms trusty sword. 
Caught down a banner from the wall, 
Andoifearad thna the teiltal halL 
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XXIIL 
On high eMh wayirard midden threw 
Her swarthy arm, with wild haUoo! 
On either tide a tiger sprung— 
^inat the leftward foe he flung 
The ready banner, to engage 
With Ungiing folds the bnital i«|;e; 
The right-hand monster in mid air 
He struck so fiercely and so iwr, 
Through gullet and through spinal bone 
The trenchant blade hath sheerly gone. 
His grisly brethron ramp'd and yellM, 
But the slight leash their rase withheld, 
Whilst, Hwixt their ranks, the dangeroua road 
Firmly, thoueh swift, the ehampion strode. 
Safe to the gidleiy's bound he drew. 
Safe past an open portal through; 
And when 'gainst followers he flung 
The gate, judge If the eohoes rangf 
Onward his daring eourse he bore. 
While, mixed wiUi dying growl and row, 
Wild jubilee and loud hum 
Pursued him on his venturous way. 

XXIV. 
« Hum, hum! Our watoh is done! 
We hail onoe more the tropic sua* 
Pallid beams of northern day, 
Farow^, farowell! hum, hum! 
« Five hundred years o'er this cold glea 
Hath the pale sun eome round agen; 
Foot of man, till now, hath ne'er 
Dared to cross the Hall of Fear. 
« Warrior! thou, whose dauntless heart 
Gives us from our ward to part. 
Be as strong in future trial, 
When resisUnoe is deniaL 
•••Now for Afric's riowin^ sky, 
Zwenga wide and Atlas high» 
Zaharak and Dahomay !-r— * 
Mount the winds! Hurra, hun»!"— 

XXV. 
The wizard sow at dirtanoe died 

As if in ether liorne astrsiy. 
While through waste halls and ci 

The knight pursued his steady 
Till to a lofty dome he came. 
That flaah'd with such a brilliant 
As if the wealth of all the world 
Were thero in rich confusion hurl'd. 
For here the gold, in sandy heaps. 
With duller earth incorporate sleeps; 
Was thero in ingots piled, and thero 
Coined badge of empery it bare; 
Yonder huge bars of siWer lay, 
Bimm'd by the diamond's neighbouring lay. 
Like the pale moon in morning day; 
And in the midst four maidens stand. 
The daughters of some distant laud. 
Their hue was of the dark-red dye. 
That fringes oft a thunder-sky. 
Their hands palmetto baskets bare, 
And cotton fillets bound their hair; 
Slim was Oieir form, their mien was shy. 
To earth they bent the humbled eye, 
Folded their arms, and suppliant kneel'd, 
And thm their proffered gifts reveal'd. 

XXVI,. 

ewHivt. 
•< See the masures Merliik piled, 
Portiofi meet fo AHhar'a MiUiL 



rway. 



Bathe in Wealth's unbounded stream. 
Wealth that Anuriee ne'er could dresM!^ 

mrrKAion. 
" See these clots of rirpn gold! 
Severed from the spany mould. 
Nature's mystic abnemy 
In the mine thus bade them lie; 
And their orient smile can win 
Kings to stoop, and sainU to sin.'^— ' 

BfiCOirO UAIDWK. 

•• See these pearis that long have depU 
lliese were tears by naiads wq^ 
For Uie loss of MarineL 
Tritons in the siWer shell 
Treasured them, till hard and while 
As the teeth of Amphitrite."— 



•• Does a livelier hue delight? 
Here are rubies blazing bright. 
Here ^e emetald's &iry |^eeii» 
And the topaz glows between; 
Here their varied hues unite 
In the changeful chiysoUle.''— 

leUBTH TUXBBr, 

•• Leave these gems of poorer shki^ 
Leave them all, and look on nine! 
While their glories I expand. 
Shade thine eye-brows with thy hmA 
Mid-day sun and diamond's blaze 
Blind the rash beholder's gazew"* 

cHomv*. 
•• Warrior, seize the splendid storef 
Woidd twere all our mountains bore! 
We should ne*er, in future stoiT, 
Bead, Peru, thy pertsh'd glory f'^— 

XXVIl. 
Calmly and unconcera'd the knight 
Waved aside the treasures bridht: 
•< Gentle maidens, rise, I pray! 
Bar not thus my destined way. 
Let these boasted brilliant toys 
Braid tlie hair of giris and bc^s! 
Bid your streams of gold expand* 
O'er proud London's thirsty Itod;. 
De Vanx, of wealth saw never nee^ 
Save to purvey him arms and steed. 
And all the ore he deigned to hoard 
Inlays his helm, and hiks hia sword. "^ 
llbus gently parting fh>m their hold. 
He left, unmoved, the dome of gold. 

XXVIIL 
And now the moraing sun was higli^ 
De Vaux was weary, fiunt, and dryi 
When lo! a fdashinv sound he heiin^ 
A eladsome si|pai thai he neara 

Some finlic water ruo{ 
And soon he reached a court-yard 
Where, dancing in the suhiy air. 
Tossed high aloft, a fountain fiiir. 

Was spurkling in the sun. 
On right and left a &ir arcade 
In long perspective view dispfaraed 
Alleys and bowers, for sun or Hiade» 

But full in front, a door, 
l4»«r browed and dark, aeeosM as k kd 
To the lone dwelling of the dead. 

Whose metterr VM no more. 
XXIX. 
Hero stopped De Vaux an iealast 
To bathe his parohed lips and foe 

And mark'g, with wett-pkasad €g% 
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Befneted on the fountaio stream, 
J« »»nbow hues, the diuczling beam 

Of that gaj Mimmer sky. 
Uis aenset felt a mild eootroL 
Like that whieh lolls the weaiy Mai, 

From ebmempUtion high 
Relaxing, when the ear reodvea 
The masic that the green-wood leaves 

Make to the breeze's sigh. 

XXX. 

And oft in sach a dreamy mood. 

The half-shut eye can frame 
Fkir anparitions in the wood. 
As if the nymphs of field and flood 

In Ray procession came. 
Are these of sueh fantastie mould. 

Seen distant down the fair arcade. 
These maids enlinked in sister-fold. 

Who, late at bashftd distance staid. 

Now tripping from the greenwood shade, 
Nearo' the musing champion draW| 
And, in a pause of seeming awe. 

Again sund doubtful now?— 
Ah, that sly pause of witching powers! 
That seems to say, *• To please be ours. 

Be yonrs to tell us how."— 
Their hoe was of the golden glow 
That sons of Candahar bestow, 
0*er which in slight suffusion flows 
A frequent tinge of paly rose; 
Their limbs were fashioned fiur and free. 
In Nature's jiutest symmetry. 
And wreathed with flowers, with odours graced. 
Their raven ringlets reached the waist) 
In eastern pomp, its gilding pale 
The hennan lent each shapely nail. 
And the dark sumah gave the eye 
More liquid and more lustrous dye. 
The spotless veil of misty lawn. 
In studied disarrangement, drawn 

The form and bosom o'er. 
To win the eye, or tempt the touch. 
For modesty showed all too much— 

Too much — ^yet promised more. 

XXXI. 
« Gende knight, awhile delay,'* 
Thus they sung. ** thy toilsome way, 
"While we pay the duty due 
To our master and to you. 
Oyer Avarice, over Fear, 
Love triumphant led thee here; 
Warrior, list to us, for we 
Are slaves to Love, are friends to thee. 

«* Thoueh no treasured gems have we. 
To proffer on the bended knee. 
Though we boast nor arm nor heart, 
For the assaga^ or dart. 
Swains have given each simple girl 
Buby lip and teeth of pearl; 
Or, if dangers more yati prize. 
Flatterers find them in our eyes. 

«*8tay, then, gentle warrior, stay. 
Best till evening steal on day; 
Stay, O stay!— in yonder bowers 
We will braid thy locks with flowers. 
Spread the feast and fill the wioe. 
Chum thy ear with sounds divine. 
Weave our dances till delight 
Yield lo languor, di^ to nigfat 
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"Then shall she you most u>prove. 
Sing the lays that best you love, 
Soft thy mossy couch shall spread. 
Watch thy pillow, prop thy head. 
Till the weaiy night be o'er— 
Gentle warrior, would'st thou more?— 
Would'st thou more, fair warrior,— she 
Is slave to Love, and slave to thee."- 

XXXIL 
O do not hold it for a crime 
In the bold hero of my riiyme. 
For stoie look. 
And meet rebuke. 
He lacked the heart or time; 
As round the band of syrens trip. 
He kissed one damsel's laughing lip, 
And pressed another's proneredhand. 
Spoke to them all in accents bland, 
But broke their magic circle through; 
" Kind maids," he said, «« adieu, adieu! 
My fate, my fortune, forward lies." 
He said, and vanished from their eyes; 
But, ns he dared that darksome way. 
Still heard behind their lovely lay; 
«* Fair flower of courtesy, depart! 
Go, where the feelings of the heart 
With the warm pulse in concord move; 
Go, where virtue sanctions love!" — 
* XXXHL 

Downward De Yaux through darksome wwt 

And ruined vaults has gone. 
Till issue from their wilder'd maze, 

Or safe retreat, seem'd none; 
And e'en the dismal path be strays 

Grew worse as he went on. 
For cheerful sun, for living air. 
Foul vapours rise and mine-fires glare. 
Whose fearful light the dangers show'd 
That dogg'd him on that dreadful road. 
Deep pits, and lakes of waters dun. 
They show'd, but show'd not how to shun. 
These scenes of desolate despair. 
These smotherine clouds of poison'd air. 
How gladly bad De Vaux exchanged. 
Though twere to face yon tigers ranged! 

May, soothful banis have said. 
So perilous his state seem'd now. 
He wished him under arbour bough 

With Asia's willing maid. 
When, joyful sound \ at distance near 
A trumpet flourish'd loud and clear. 
And, at it ceased, a lofly lay 
Seem'd thus to chide his lanrine war. 

XXXIV? 
•( Son of honour, theme of story. 
Think on the reward before ye! 
Danger, darkness, toil despise; 
lis Ambition bids thee rise. 
** He that would her heights ascend. 
Many a weary step must wend; 
Hand and foot ana knee he tries: 
Thus Ambition's minions rise. 

" Lag not now, though rough the way. 
Fortune's mood brooks no delay; 
Grasp the boon that's spread before ve. 
Monarch's power, and conqueror's gior^!** 

XXXV. 
It ceased. Advancing on the soqmL 
A steep ascent the wanderer fonnd. 
And then a turret stair; 
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24 or elimb'd he far iti itoepy round 

TUl ireaher blew the air, 
And next a weleoiQe climpae waa cbea. 
That eheer'd him with the light of hetven. 

At length hit toil had won 
A loAf lull with trophies dreaa'd, 
Whene, at to greet imperial goeat. 
Poor maidenf stood, whose erimson vest 

Waa bound with golden xone. 
XXXVI. 
Of Eorope seen'd the damsels aU{ 
The first a nymph of liyelr Ganl^ 
Whose eaay step and lansning eye 
Uer boiTow'd air of awe Beliei 

The next a maid of Suun, 
0ark-eTed« daric-haired, sedate, yet bold; 
While iTOiy skin and tress of gold. 
Her shy and bashful eomrade told 

Por daughter of Almaine. 
These maidens bore a royal robe. 
With erown, with soeplre, and with |^be, 

Emblems of empeiyi 
The firaith a spaee bddndthem stood. 
And leant upon a harp, in mood 

Of minstrel eestasT. 
Of merry Enriand she, in dress 
like aocientBritish druidess: 
Her hair an asure fillet bound, 
Her graeeful vesture swept the ground. 

Am!, in her hand display'd, 
A erown did that fourth maiden hold. 
But unadom'd with gems and gold. 

Of gbssy laurel made. 

xxxvn. 

At onee to brave De Vanx knelt down 

These foremost maident three, 
And proffer'd teeptre, robe, and erown, 

liegedom and seignorie 
0*er many a region wide and fair, 
Desdned, they said, for Arthur's helrf 

But homage would he none:— 
•* Mather,'* he said, *< De Vaux would ride, 
A warder of the border side. 
In plate and mail, than, robed in pride, 

A monareh's empire own; 
Bather, hr rather, would he be 
A free-bom knight of England firee, 

Than sit on despot's throne." 
So pass'd he on, when that fourth maid. 

As starting from a trance. 
Upon a harp her finger laid; 
Her magie touch the chords obey'd. 

Their soul awaked at once ! 

aoiro ov thx vovrth vunnr, 
** Quake to your foundationt deep» 
Stately tower, and banner'd keep. 
Bid TOur Taulted eehoet moan. 
As tne dreaded step they own. 
** Fiends that wait on Merlin's spelL 
Hear the foot-fiOl! mark it weU! 
Spread your dusky wings abroad, 
Doune ye for jour homeward roail 
•* It Is via, the first who e'er 
Dared the dismal hall of Fear; 
His, who hlKth the snares defied. 
Spread by pleasure, wealth, and pride* 
'* Quake to your foundations deep. 
Bastion huge, and turret steep! 
Tremble ke^ and totter tower! 
TUf is OTQeth*! wpkin^ ho.vr,'*-^ 



xxxym. 

Thus while she sung, the venturous knight 
Has rench'd a bower, where milder liglit 

Through erimson euitains fell; 
Such sof&n'd shade the hill receives. 
Her puiple veil wlien twilight kavet 

Upon Its western sweU. 
That bower, the gaxer to bewiteh. 
Had wond'hms store of rare and rich 

As ere was seen with eye; 
Por there by ma^e skill, I wis, 
Pdrm of eaeh thing that living is 

Was limn'd in proper dye. 
All seem'd to deep— the timid hare 
On form, the stag upon his lair, 
The eagle in her eyrie fidr 

Between the earth and aky. 
But what ofpietured ridi and rare 
Could win De Yaux's ^e-glance, wl 
Deg> slumbering in the fatal chair. 

He saw king Arthur's ehUd! 
Doubt, and anger, and dismay. 
Prom her brow had pass'd away, 
PoRot was that fisll toumqr-day, 

Fot, as die slept, she smiled. 

it seemed that the repentant seer 

Her sleep of many a hundred year 

With gentle dreams beguiled. 

XXXIX. 

That fimn of maiden loveliness, 

Twixt childhood and twixt yooth. 
That ivory chair, that sylvan dress. 
The arms and ancles hue, express 

Of Lyulph't tale the truth. 
Still ttponlier garraent't hem 
Yanoc's blood made purple gem. 
And the warder of command 
Cumber'd stiU her sleeping hand; 
StiU her dariL locks di^eveU'd fiow 
From net of peari o'er breast of snow; 
And so fair tne dumberer teems, 
That De Yaux impeached hit dieamsi 
Yamd all and void of mi^t. 
Hiding half her charms from dght. 
Motionless awhile he stands. 
Folds his arms and dams his hands^ 
Tt«mbling in his fitful joy. 
Doubtful how he shall destfioy 

LouMndaring spell; 
Doubtlul too. when dowly rise 
Dark-fnnged lids of Gyoeth's eyesL 

What these ^es shall tell. 
*<Sl George! St. Maiy! can it be, 
That they will kindly look on me!"-*- 

XL. 
GentlTj lo! the wan^or kneels. 
Soft that lovely hand he steals. 
Soft to kiss, and soft to dasp— 
But the warder leaves her grssp; 
Lightning fiashes, rolls the tbui 
Gyneth startles from lyr sleep. 
Totters tower, and trembles keep^ 

Burtt the cattle wallt atonder! 
Fierce and fi«quent were the thocksL 

Melt the magic hallt fl 
But beneatti tfa 
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' Safe and firee from magie power. 
BlnshiiM like the rosAfloww 
OpMiMf to the di^i 
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And roand the champion's brovi wa^ boond 
The crown that dniideM had wound. 

Of the g;reen lanrel-baj^. 
And thit was what renuunHI of all 
The wealth of eaeh enehanted hall. 

The garland and the dalne^— 
But where shonld warrior seek the meed. 
Due to hich worth for daring deed, 

EzeepC &em Lotx and FaxkI 

coircLuaioir. 
L 
My Lucy, when the maid is won. 
The minstrel's task, thou know'at, is donei 

And to require of bard 
That to the dregs his tale should nm, 

Were ordinanee too hard. 
Our lovers, briefly be it said. 
Wedded as lovers wont to wed, 

When tale or play is q.'er; 
Lived long and blest, loved fond and true, 
And saw a numerous race renew 

The honours that they bore. 
Know, too, that when a pilgrim strays. 
In morning mist, or evening maze. 

Along the mountain lone. 
That faiiy fortress often modes 
His eaze upon the castle rocks 

of the viOley of saint John; 
But never man since brave De Yauz 

The charmed portal won. 
Tis now a vain illusive show. 
That melts whene'er the sunbeams glow, 

Or the fresh breeze hath blown. 
IL 
But see, my love, where far below 
Our lingering wheels are moving slow. 

The whiles up-gazing still. 
Our menials eye our steepy wav. 
Marvelling, perchance, what whim ean stay 
Our steps when eve is sinking gray 

On this gigantic hill. 
80 think the vulgar— Life and time 
Ring all their joys in one dull chime 

Of luxury and ease; 
And O! beside these simple knaves. 
How many better bom are slaves 

To such coarse joys as these. 
Dead to the nobler sense that glows 
When Nature's |p«nder scenes unclose! 
But, Lucy, we will love them yet. 
The mountain's misty coronet. 

The green-wood and the wold; 
And love the more, that of their maze 
Adventure hieh of other days 

By ancient bards is told. 
Bringing, perchance, like my poor tale, 
Some moral truth in fiction's veil: > 
Nor love them less, that o'er the hill 
The evening breeze, as now, comes chill; — 

My love shall wrap her warm. 
And, feariess of the slippery wav. 
While safe she trips the heathy brae. 

Shall hang on imhur's arm. 

irona to garto i. 
1. lihB Colfins, iD-MarrM mune!-P. S48. 
Coxxma, according to Johnson, « by indulging 
some peculiar habits of thought, was eminentlv 
delighted with those iiighU of imasination which 
pnas the bounds of nature, and to which the mind 
breeoiMUed only by a passive aeqnieioeiiee in 



popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, 
and monsters; he delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnifi- 
oence of golden palaces, to repose by the water- 
fidls of elysian gardens." 

1. -^— the baron of Tricrniaia.— P. 348. 
Triermain was a fief of the barony of Gilsland^ 
in Cnmberland; it was possessed by a Saxon family 
at the time of the Conquest, but, " after the deatn 
of Gilmore, lord of Tryermaine and Torcrossock, 
Hubert Yauz gave Tryermaine and Torerossock 
to his second son, Ranulph Yauz, which Ranulph 
afterwards became heir to his elder brother Ic^ 
bert, the founder of LanercosL who died without 
issue. Ranulph, hein|; lord of^ all Gilshind, gave 
Gilmore's lands to his own youuger son. named 
Roland, and let the barony descend to his eldest 
son Robert, son of Ranulph. Roland had issue 
Alexander, and he Ranulph, after whom succeeded 
Robert, and they were named Rolands successive 
ly, that were lords thereof^ until the reign of Ed- 
ward the fourth. That house gave for arms, Yert^ 
a bend dexter, chequey, or and gules." — Bum*$ 

This branch of Yaux, with iu collateral alli- 
ances, is now represented by the family of Bnd- 
dyl of Conishead priory, in the county palatine 
of Lancaster; for it appors that, about tne time 
above-mentioned, the bouse of Triermaine was 
united to its kindred family Yaux of Caterlen, 
and, by marriage with the heiress of Delamort 
and Lej bourne, became the reuresenteti ve of those 
andent and noble families. The male line failing 
in John de Yaux, about the vear 1665, his daugh- 
ter and heiress, Mabel, married Christopher Rich- 
mond, esq. of Highhead castle, in the county of 
Cumberiand, descended fi-om an ancient fiunily of 
that name, lords of Corby castle, in the same 
eoimty, soon after the Conquest, and which they 
alienated about the 15th of Edward the second, to 
Andrea de Uarcla, sari of Carlisle. Of this family 
was sir Thomas de Raigemont, (miles auratus,) in 
the reign of king Edward the first, who appears to 
have greatly distineuished himself at the siege of 
Kaeruveroe, with William baron of Lc^boome. 
In an ancient hemldie poem now extant, and pre- 
served in the British Museum, describing that 
sleee, his arms are stated to be, Or, S Bars Ge- 
roelles Gules, and a Chief Or, the same borne by 
his descendants at the present day. The Rich- 
monds removed to their castle of Highhead in the 
reign of Henry the eighth, when the then repre- 
sentative of the family married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of sir Hugh Lowther, by the Jady Dorothy de 
Clifford, only child by a second marriage of Hen- 
ry lord Clifibrd, great grandson of John lord Clif> 
ford, by Elizabeth Perey, daughter of Henry (suiv 
named Hotspur) by Elizabeth Mortimer, which 
said Elizabetn was daughter of Edward Mortimer, 
third eari of Marehe, by Phillippa, sole daughtet 
and heiress of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 

The third in descent from the above-mentioned 
John Richmond, became the representative ot the 
fiimilies of Yaux, of Triermaine, Caterien, and 
Torerossock, by his marriage with Mabel de 
Yaux, the heiress of them. His grandson Heiuj 
Richmond died without issue, leaving five sisters 
co-heiresses, four of whom married; but Margaret, 
who manied William Gale, esq. of Whitelwven, 
was the only one who had male issue sunrivlng; 
She had a son, and a daughter married to Hmur 



Bconrrs poehcal woun. 



Ouivcu of WoiUacCiiiiy 

r of Conbcrlikiid fbr'nany ji 



■eat, and bj her had a dangbtcr, married to John 
Chriadan, eiq., (now ConreD.) John, aoa and 
hdr of William Gale, manned Sarah, daaghler 
•Dd heireia of Cfariitophar MTOaoa of Bardaea 
ImU, in the eooi^ of LaaaaHcr, hj Marsarel, aoDt 
aMl ao-heireai ofTlMmias BmdM, ca%. of B«ad- 
djl* and Cooi Aead prioiy, in Ihe 
and had iaane finr aona and two ' 



a:— lit, 
William Wilion, died an Infimt; Sd, WUaon, who, 
upon the death of his ooann^ Thomaa Braddyl, 
withoQt iiMie, wiaeecdcd to hu eatatea, and took 
the name of Braddyl, in portoanee of hit will, hy 



gcMH dming UB, ealled Mwhaish. In the plain 
which it loflloaea there atanoa ereet an nnhewn 
atoneaftwel?e feet in height. Twoumilarmaalea 
are aaid to hate been dea tr oyed during the aaenxH 

3 of man. 11m whole appean to be a i 
If 



rdraldieal timeai 



CThaaghacfar 



dbc 



■nildin 



the king's dgn manoal; Sd^ WiUiam, died yonng; 



biidM, and of Bdlfield, in the eoontr of Laneaa- 
tar;Sanh married to George Bif^and, of Bigland 



ball, in the mme aoonQr. 
Wilaon Braddyl, eldest eon of John Gale, and 
'son of Margaret Biehmond, married Jane, 
Iter and heiress of Matthias Gale, esa. of 
Gbtgill hall, in the eoonty of Cumberland, by Jaoe, 
daughter and heiress of the Boy. S. Bennet, D. D.; 
mid» as the eldest surriving male branch of the 
fiimiliea above-mentioned^ m quarters, in addition 
to his own, their paternal coats in the following 
by the records in the eollege « 



1st, Argent, a ibss azure, between 8 saltiers of 
tiie same, charged with an anchor between S lions 
heads erased, or,»Gale. 

Sd, Or, S bars gemeUes gnlea, and a chief or,— 



fld. Or, a less chequer, or and golea between f 
geibea gules,— Vanx or Caterleo. 

4th. Gules, a feMchequey, or and gulea between 
6 gerbes or,-— Vaoz of Tororossock. 

ffth, * Argent, a bend cheqney, or and gules, for 
VanzofTnermaln. 

4th, Golea, a aroas patonoe, or^— DeUmore. 

7th, Gules, 6 lions rampant argent, S| 8, and Ij 
— 4ieyboqme.t 

9. Aad hit wha sleeps at Ihm&ial]raiMi-*K 340. 

Bunmailraiae is one of the grand passes fron 
Cumberland into Westmoreland. It takes its name 
from a cairn, or pile of stones, erected, it is said, 
to the memoiy oiDnnmail, the last king of Coo^ 
bcilanda 

4. -— ^ rfeiiridi*t Table RoukL— P. 340. 

Aeironlar entrenchment, about half a mile from 
Penrith, is thus popularly termed. The circle 
vithin the ditch' is about one hundred and sixty 
paces in circumference, with openings, or ap- 
proaches, directly opposite to each other. As the 
ditch is on the inner side. It could not be intended 
Ibr the purpose of defence, and it has reasonably 
been eoi\jectored, that the incloaora was designed 
for the solemn exeraise of feats of duvaliy} and 
the embankment around for the convenience of the 
ipaetatorsi 

i. — Mayhmgb • sMnad sad ttonci of power.— P. MA. 

Higher up the river Eamont than Arthur's Round 
rahle, is a prodigions inolosore of great antiquity, 
famed by a aollMlion of atonea npon the top of a 



* Not vert, ai rtsted by Bum. 

t This more detailed seoeakgy of the flnaSly of Trier- 



TVeraimeeartnasMMC«umr-r'.a«i% i 

The smaU hdcecaBed ficalea^tam Boa aodeeply 
emboaomed in the reeesaea of the huge moantain 
caUed SMldldiack, memnoeiiBaUy €3naBDnra, ia 
of such great depth, and so completely hidden 
from the son, that it is said its be a m s never reaeh 
it, and that the reiealion of the stars flsagr be nees 



at mid-day. 

7.- 



-TfaCMgel^ 



Tintadgd caade, in Cornwall, is reported to 
ive been the birth-place of king Aithnr. 

9, CaiaMUBmmiadmMMka«th.-P.SSl. 

This was the name df king Arthur's wellpknovn 
sword, sometimes abo called CxcaUbar. 

voos TO CAjrro n. 
L Prom AHhnr'i hand the fobfet flew.-P. S5S. 

The author has an indistinct recoUection of an 
adventure somewhat similar to that which is hare 
ascribed to king Arthur, haviac befidlen one cf 
the ancient kings of Denmark. The horn ia which 
the burning lianor waa presented to that i 
is said stilf to oe preserved in the Royal Mn 
at Copenhagen. 

S. Hormwcr nor donjon eoaU be era, 
Darkening aguntt the waaauog cky.— P. SJ3. 

— " We now gained a view of the vale of 9t 
John's, ft venr narrow dell, hemmed in by mou- 
taina, through which a small brook makea many 
meandertn|a, washioK little inclosores of gns^ 
ground, which stretcn up the rising of the nills. 
In the widest part of the dale you are strtidL with 
the appearance of an ancient ruined eastle, which 
seems to stand upon the summit of a little mount, 
the mountains around forming an amphitheatre. 
This masiive bulwaik shows a front of various 
towers, and makes an awful, rude, and CSothie 
i»pearance, with its lofty turrets and ragnd bat- 
tlements; we traced the galleries, thebending 
arches, the buttresses. The ^;reatest antiqoiiy 
stands characterized in iu architecture; the inha- 



bitants near it asseit it is an antediluvian i 

**The traveller's curiosity is roused, and he 
prepares to malce a nearer approach, when that 
curiosity is put upon the ra& by his being as- 
sured, that, if he advances^ certain genii who go- 
vern the place, by virtue of their supermrturRl art 
and necromancy, will atrip it of all Its beauties, 
and, by enchantment, transform the magle waUs. 
The vale seems adapted for the habiuUon of aoeh 



beinn; its gloomy recesses^nd retirements look 

e luiun 
in the report; we were soon convinced of iU troth; 



There was no delusion 



for this piece of antiquity, so venerable and noble 
in ita aspect, as we drew near, changed iu figure, 
and proved no other than a shaken maaalve pile 
of rocks, which stand in the midst of this little 
vale, disunited from the adjoining mountains, and 
have so mush the real form and resembtanee of a 
castle, that they bear the name of the Caatle Bocka 
of St John."— iriircA^nson^lf £rcvrssafi U Ha 
XaJbet, p. 181. 

3. The SasoM to ml^ectioa hnrnght^P. 30. 
Arthiv is said to have delhatBd the Saxou i» 
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twdfe pMahed \mttd«M, awl to have MUef ed the 
mher tuAM alluded to in tlM text 

^ Tkere Morolt of the Iran mace. 8ce.«-P. tfS. 
The oharaoton named in the fbUowing 
ara all of them, roora ar len, dialki|;uiibed in the 



romaneea whieh treaft «f king Arthur and bit Round 
Table, and their names are itmng tMether a»> 
aordine to the eatabliahed eoitom oTauiiMrels 



aording ic 
upon aaeh 



Ae 



oaaaaiona; for example, in the ballad of 
of fir Gawaine: 



Tbnr rade with them that daye^ 
Ai^ mrenuMt of the eompaaye, 

There rode the •tewmrde Kaye: 
See did nr Banier, and rir Boie, 

And eke lir Oanatte keea, 
Sir TiiMnm t0a» that fende iodilhi* 

To the fiweit ftedi and sreoiw 



§, And Laneelo^ that ercmifMre 

LookV ttoI%-wiie on the qiieai.«-P. SO. 
Upon this delieato rabjeet h«ur Riehard Robin- 
aoo, eitizen of London, in his assertion of king 

'< Bat as It is a thin| suAeientlj «p|Mreot that 
die (Goenever, wife of kins Arthar) was beaati- 
ful, so it is a thing doubted whether she was ehaste, 
yea or no. Tnaj, so far as I aan with honestie, 1 
'vwld spare the impayred honoor and fame of no- 
ble women. But fH the truth of the historie 
plodkes me br the tent, and wiUeth me not onelj, 
hot eonsniaaaeth me to deelare what the aneients 
hare deemed of her. To wrestle or contend with 
ao great aothoritie were indeed unto me a eontro- 



^nie, and that greate.'*— wSsserltfra tf himr Jti>> 
tkure. Imprinted by John WoUe, London, 15Sl 

ft. There were two who lored thetrneighboan* wiTBi^ 
And one wlio kired his own.— P. S5«. 

M In our fore&thers' trme, when papistrie, ass 
standyng poole, eoTered and overilowed all En- 
gland, towe books were read in our tongue, safyng 
eertain bookes of eheralrie, as they said, for paa* 
time and pleasure; wliieh, as some say, were made 
in the monasteries, by idle monks or wonton eba» 
none. As one fin* example. La mrnle d*ArthMteg 
the whole pleasure of whieh book standeth in two 
speoiall p<^nts, in open manslaughter and bold 
bawdrvet in which booke they be oounted the no* 
blest knightes that do kill moat men without anj 
qoairell, and commit fbwlest adoulteries by sutlest 
sbiftes; as sir Lanncelot, with the wife of king Ar- 
thur, his roaster; sir Tristram, with the wife of 
king Maike, his uncle; sir L«merocke, with the 
wife of king Lote, that was his own aunL This is 
good stuffe for wise men to laugh at, or honest 
men to take pleasure at, yet I know when 6od*s 
Bible was banished the court, and La Morte d'Aiv 
Uuire received into the prince's chamber.**-— Al« 
CHAX's Schoohmuter, 



7. valiant Carodac, 

Who won the cup of gold.— P. 354. 
See the comic tale oTthe Bor and the Mantle^ 
in the third volume of Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, from the Breton or Norman origlnid ol 
which Ariosto is supposed to have taken his tale 
of the Enchanted Cup. 
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TO JOHN WHITMORE, E0«. 
B eoxMimi Qt suBscmiBBma vok mxusr oy tbb POAToviTiii 

ZV VnCB IB niBSIBBS, 



mi ton, conoaiD 



voB TBB BBincnT ov THB VDiTfi vBBUi mnt 

n BBSPlOrrULLT IVBCBIBXD, BT WALTBB aCOTT. 



PREFACE. 
Tib fbOowlngpoem is founded upon a Spanish 
tradition, paiticolarly detailed in the Notes; but 
hearing. In general, that Don Roderick, the last 
Gothic king of Spain, when the invasion of the 
Moors was impending, had the temerity to descend 
Into an ancient vault, near Toledo^ the opening of 
whMi had been denounced as fetal to the Spanish 
Baonarehj. The legend adds, that his rash coriosi- 
tr was mortified bj an emblematical representa- 
tion of those Saracens, who, in the year 714, de- 
feated him in battle, and reduced Spain under 
their dominion. 1 have presumed to prolong the 



Viaioii of the Revolutions of Snain down to the 
preaent eventful crisis of the Peninsula; and to 
di^de it, by a supposed change of scene, into 
Tmbbb Flnuosa. Tne Fxbst ot these represenu 
the invasion of the Moors, the defeat and death of 
Roderick, and closes with thepeacefol occupation 
^theeoQBtry by the victors. The Sbcobb Pxbiob 
I the state of the Peninsula, when the 
I of the Spaniards and Portuguese in the 



East and West Indies had raised to the highest 
pitch the renown of their arms; sullied, however, 
by superstition and cnielt3r. An allusion to the in- 
humanities of the inquisition terminates this pio> 
ture. The Last Pabt of the poem opens with the 
state of Spain previous to tlie unparalleled treach- 
ery of fioBAPABTB; gives a sketch of the usuipa* 
tion attempted upon that unsuspicious and friendly 
kingdom, and terminates with the arrival of thie 
firiUsh succours. It may be farther proper to men- 
tion, ttiat the object of the poem is less to com- 
memorate or detail particular incidents, than to 
exhibit a general and impressive picture of the 
several periods brought upon the stage. 

I am too sensible of the respect due to the pub- 
lic, especially by one who has already experienced 
more than ordinary indulgence, to offer any apo- 
logy fin* the inferiority of the poetry to the subject 
it IS chiefly designed to commemorate. Yet 1 think 
it proper to mention, that while I was hastily ex^ 
couog a work, written for a temporary puipose^ 
and on passing events, tha task was croeUy io> 
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gaerea uion't eni Rarr 
Br, mi^t reaeh thee from «&r, 
gjdt wide o*er ooean't range; 
thing ■rms, its mood oould mar. 



termpted b jT the soocetiSve deaths of lord pren- 
dentlBIair, and lord TiMoant MelTille. In those 
distlognished eharaeters, I had not onlj to regret 
persons whose lives were most important to Seot- 
Ind, bat also whose notice and patronage honoured 
waj entranee nj^ active life, and 1 maj add, with 
mwanoholy pnde, who permitted mj more ad- 
iraoced age to claim no common ifaare in their 
friendihip. Under soch interruptions, the fol- 
lowing Terses, which my best and hanpiest efforts 
most nafe left fin* unworthy of their tneme, have, 
1 am mjrself sensible, an appearance of negligence 
and incoherence, which, in other eircomstances^ I 
might hare been able to remoTe. 
EdMur^h, June 9i, 1811. 

INTRODUCTION. 
L 
I^nt there a strain, whose sounds of raoontain 
fire 
May riie distinguished o'er the din of war. 
Or died it with yon master of the l^rre. 

Who sung befeaguered Dion's evil itar? 
Such, WuinroToir, i 
Wafting its descant 
Nor shouts, nor clashing arms. 
All as it swelled twixt each load trumpet- 
change. 
That clangs to Britain victory, to Portugal revenge * 

n. 

Tec! neh a strain, with all o'erpowering measore, 

Might melodize with each tumoltuoos sound. 
Each voice of fear or triumph, wo or pleasure. 

That rings MondcKo's ravi^d shores around; 
The thundering ciy cfbosu with conquest crown'd. 

The female snriek, the ruined peasant's moan. 
The thout of captives from their chains unbound. 

The foiled oppressor's deep and sullen groan, 
A nation's chonu hymn for tyranny o'erthrown. 

IIL 
But we, weak minstrels of a laggard day. 

Skilled but to imitate an elder page. 
Timid and raptureless, can we repay 

The debt thou daim'st in this exhausted age? 
Thou givest our lyres a theme, that might engage 

Those that could send thy name o'er sea and 
land. 
While sea and land shall last; for Homer's rage 

A theme; a theme for Milton*s mighty hand— 
How much unmeet for us, a feint degenmrte band ! 

IV. 
Ye mountains stem! within whose rugged breast 

The friends of Scottish freedom found repose; 
Te torrents! whose hoarse sounds have soothed 
their rest, 

Betuming from the field of vanquished foes; 
Say, have ye lost each wild majestic dose, 

Tliat erst the choir of bards or draids flung; 
What time their hymn of victory arose. 

And CaUraeth's glens with voice of triumph 
rung, 
And mystic Merlin harped, and gray-haired Lly- 
wareh sung.' 

V. 
O! if your wUds such minstrelsy retain. 

As sure jour changeful gales seem oft to say. 
When sweeping wild and sinking soft again. 

Like trumpet jubilee, or harp's wild sway; 
If ye can echo stich triam{>hant lay, 

Then lend the note to him has loved you long! 
Who pious gathered each tradition gray. 



That floats your solitary wastes aloi^. 
And with affeetion vain gave them new volae ia 
•ong. 

VI. 
For not tin now, how oft soe'er the task 

Of truant verse hath lightened graver care^ 
Fkvm muse or sylvan was he wont to ask. 

In phrase poetic, inspiration feir; 
Careless he gave his numbers to thie air,^ 

They came unsought for, if applauses camei 
Nor for himself prefers he now tne prayer; 

liet but his verse befit a hero's feme. 
Immortal be the verse! — forgot the poefls name. 

vn. 

Batk, from yon misty cairn their answer toat; 

** Minstrd! the fame of whose romantic lyvc^ 
Cuyricioas swelling now, may soon be lost. 

Like the light flickering of a cottage fire; 
If to such task presumptuous thou aspire. 

Seek not firom us the meed to warrior due: 
Age after age has gathered son to sire. 

Since our gray cliffs the din of conflict knew, 
Or, pealing through our vales, victorious ba|^ 
blew. 

vin. 

" Decayed our old traditionary lore. 

Save where the lingering fays renew tbdr rii^ 
By milk-maid seen beneath the hawthorn hoar. 

Or round the mai^e of Miuehmore's haunted 
spring;' 
Save where their legends gray-haired abepherds 

That now scarce win a listening ear bat thine. 
Offends obscure, and border ravaging, 

And rugged deeds recount in n^ged line. 
Of moonli^t foray made on Tenot, Tweed, or 
Tyne. 

IX, 
" No! search romantic lands, where the near sur 

Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flame^ 
Where the rude villager, his labour done. 

In verse spontaneous chants some fe voored namo; 
Whether Olalia's charms his tribute claim. 

Her eve of diamond, and her locks of jet; 
Or whether, kindling at the deeds of GnBme,^ 

He sing, to wild Morisco measnre set. 
Old Albyn's red claymore, green Erin's bayonet! 

X. 
'< Explore those regions, where the flinty ereat 

Of wild Nevada ever gleams with snowi^ 
Where in the proud Alhambra'S ruined breast 

Barbaric monuments of pomp repose: 
Or where the banners of more ruthless fees 

Than the fierce Moor, float o'er Toledo's fene. 
From whose tall towers even now the patriot throws 

An anxious glance, to spy upon the plain 
The blended ranks of England, Portugal, and Spsini 

XL 
*' Thero, of Numantian fire a swarthy spark 

Still lightens in the snn-burot native's eye; 
The stately port, slow step, and visage dark. 

Still mark enduring pride and constancy. 
And, if the glow of feudal chivaliy 

Beam not, as once, thy nobles' dearest pride, 
Iberia! oft thy orestless peasantry 

Have seen the plumed Hidalgo quit their side^ 
Have seen, yet dauntless stoM— 'giainst fertona 
fought and died. 

XII. 
" And cherished still by that unchanging race. 

Are themes for minstrelsy mora high than thioei 
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Of Unnge tnditioD rnanj a mjiCie tnee. 
Legend «nd Tiaion. piopheoj and ugn; 

Where wooden wild of Arabewiae oombine 
With Gothic imagersr of darker shade, 

Fonnjqg a model meet for minstrel line. 
Go, seek such theme!''— The moantaiB spirit 
•aid: 

With filial awe I heM4— I heard, and I obeyed. 



VISION OF DON RODERICK. 

L 

lUixm thmr erests amid the eloadless sides, 

And daikly elostering in the pale moonlight 
Toledo's holj towers and spires arise. 

As fipom a trembling lake of silver white. 
Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 

Of the broad borial-gromid oatstretohed below, 
And nought disturbs the silenee of the night; 

All sleeps in sallen shade, or silver glow. 
All save the heavy swell of Teio's ceaseless flow. 

IL 
All eave the mslung swell of Teio's tide. 

Or distant heard, a courser's neich or tnmj^ 
Their changing rounds as watchful norsemen ride, 

To j^ufffO the limits of king Roderick's camp. 



Isiap, 
Tissues of silk and rilver twisted sheen, 
Aad standards proudly pitched, and warders wmed 
between. 

m. 

But of thdr monarch's person keeping vard. 

Since last the deep-mouth'd bell of vespers toll'd. 
The diosen soldiers of the rojal guard 

Their post beneath the poud Cathedral hold: 
A band unlike their Gothic sires of old. 

Who, for the cap of steel and iron mace, 
JBear slender darts, and casques bedeck'd with gold. 

While silver-studded belts their shoulders grace. 
Where ivory quivers ring in the broad falchion's 



IV. 
In the light language of an idle court. 

They murmured at their master's long delay, 
And held his lengthened orisons in sport:-* 

<< What! will Don Roderick here tail morning; 

SUT, 

To wear in shrift and prayer the night away? 

And are his hours in such dull penance past. 
For fair Florinda's plundered charms to pay?"S 

Then to the east their weary eyes they cast. 
And wished the Uqgering dawn would glimmer 
Ibclhatlast 

V, 
But, &r irithin, Toledo's prelate lent 

An ear of fpsrful wonder to the king; 
The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent. 

So long that sad confession witnessing: 
For Roderick told of many a hidden thing. 

Such as are lothly uttered to the air. 
When Fear, Remorse, and Shame, the bosom 
wring. 
And Guilt his secret burthen cannot bear, 
And Conscience seeks in speech a respite firom 
Despair. 

VI. 
FUl on the prelate's fa^ and nlver hair, 
The stream of failing light was fedi>ly rolled; 



But Roderick's visage, thoii^ his head was bare, 

Was shadowed by his hand and mantle's fold. 
While of his hidden soul the sins he told. 

Proud Alaric's descendant could not brook. 
That mortal man his bearing should behold. 

Or boast that he had seen, when conscience shook 
Fear tame a monarch's brow, remorse a warrior's 
look. 

VIL 
The old man's faded cheek waxed yet moro pale^ 

As many a secret sad the king bewrayed; 
And sign and ^anee eked out the unfinished tale, 

When in the midst his faltering whisper staid. 
"Thus royal WiUza* was slain, ^— he said; 

" Tet, holy father, deem not it was I.*>— 
Thus still Ambition strives her crime to shad^— 

** O rather deem twas stera necessity! 
Self-preservation bade, and 1 must kill or die. 

Vlll. 
" And if Florinda's shrieks alarmed the air. 

If she invoked her absent sire in vain. 
And on her knees implored that I would spare. 

Tet, reverend priest, thy sentence rash refi«inf 
All is not as it seems--the female train 

Know bjr their bearing to disguise their mood:" 
But Conscience here, as if in high disdain. 

Sent to the mooareh's cheek the burning blood- 
He stayed his speech abrupt— and up the prelate 
stood. 

IX. 
** O hardened offspring of an iron race ! 

Whatof thy crimes, Don Roderick, shall 1 sayf 
What alms, or prayers, or penance can efface 

Murder's dark spot, wash treason's stain awi^t 
For the foul ravisher bow shall I pray. 

Who, scarce repentant, makes his crime hit 
boast? 
How hope Almighty vengeance shall delay. 

Unless, in merey to yon christian host. 
He spare the shepherd, lest the guilUess sheep be 

X. 
Then kindled the dark tyrant in his mood, 

And to his brow returned its dauntless gloom; 
"And welcome then," he cried, "be blood for 
blood. 
For treason treaeheiy, for dishonour doom! 
Yet will 1 know whence come they, or by whom. 
Show, for thou canst-~give forth fhe fated key. 
And Euide me, priest, to that mysterious room, 

Where, if augbt true in old tradition be. 
His nation's fixture fate a Spanish king shall 
see. 

XL 
Ill-fated prince! recal the desperate word, 

Or pause ere yet the omen thou obey! 
Bethink yon spell-bound portal would afford 

Never to former monarch entrance-way; 
Nor shall it ever ope, old records say. 

Save to a king, the last of all his line. 
What time his empire totters to decay. 

And treason digs, beneath, her fiital mine, . 
And, hi j^ above, impends avenging wrath divinOi 

XII. 
— " Prelate! a monareh's fate brooks no delay; 
Lead on!"— —The ponderous key the old man 
toolL 
And held the winkins lamp, and led the way. 
By winding stair, dark aisle, and secret nook. 



* The p wd eeeworof Roderick upon ths Spuuth timmsu 
and slain by bit eonnivaiioe, as is sfllnBcd dv Bodrinsn 
of ToMo, the fbther of Spsnidi history. * 
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Thai OB m aneient gate-way bent hit look; 

And, at the key the dctperate king etaayed» 
Low-mattered thandert the eathedru ihook, 

Andtwioe he itopped, and twice new effort made, 
Till the huge boitt rolled baek, and the loud hingea 
brayed. 

Xlll. 
Long, large, and lofty, wat that vaulted hall; 

Roof, wallt, and ftoor, were all of marble itone, 
Ofpoliihed marble, black at foneral pall. 

Carved oler with tigni and charaotert unknown. 
A p^ly light, at of the dawning, ihone 

llirough the tad boundt, but whence they eoold 
not ipy; 
For window to the upjper air wat none; 

Tet by that light, Don Roderick could deaeiy 
Wondert that neV till then were teen by mortal 

•^ xnr. 

Grim aantlDela, agidntt the upper wall. 

Of molten bronze, ti^o lUtuei held their place; 
Maarife their naked limbi, their ttatore tall. 

Their frowning fbreheadi golden eirolet grace. 
Moulded they teemed for kings of giant race. 

That liTod and tinned beforeihe avenging flood; 
Thit gratped a tithe, that retted on a maee: 

This apreadt hit wingt for flight, that pondering 



And itaoe of evenit thtt had not beeBi 
And ever and anon ttnmge toimdt were heard he- 



Baoh ttubbom aeemied and item, immnCaUe 
mood. 

XV. 
Ffattd wat the right>hand giant't brazen look 

Um hit brother't glata of thifting land, 
Av it ita ebb he meatived by a book, 

Whoae iron volume loaded hit huge hand; 
la whioh waa wrote of many a falling land, 

Of empiret loit, and kingt to exile driven. 
And o'er that pair their namet in teroll expand— 

*< Lo, Daamrr and Tims! to wliom by heaven 
Hie gnidanae of the earth it for a aeaton given.** 

XVI. 
Even while Ih^ read, the tend glatt waitet away; 

And. at the latt and lagging graina (fid creep, 
Tliat nght-hand giant *pM hit dob npaway, 

Aa one tliat ttwtlet trom a heavy tleep. 
FoU on the upper wall the maee't tweep 

At once deteended with the force of thunder, 
And huriing down at once, in erumbled heap. 

The marble boondair wat rent ammder. 
And gave to Roderiak*t view new aigfati of fear 



xvn. 

For they might tpy. beyond that mighty breach, 
Realmt at of Spain in vitioned protpeet laid. 



towen, in due proportion eacli, 
tietkiifoli ^ 



At by tome tkiifol artlit't hand portrayed; 
Bfere, erotted by many a wild tierra't tliade. 

And boondlett plahit that tire the traveller't eye; 
There, ri^h with vtnmrd and with olive-glade. 

Or deep embrowned by forettt huge and nigh. 
Or washed br mighty ttreamt, that dowly mur- 
mtved ay. 

xvm. 

And here, at ent upon the antique ttage, 
PMted forth the bandi of maiqaert mmly led. 

In variout formt, and variout equipage, 
While fitting tirunt the hearer*t &ncy fed; 

8d to tad Roderiokli et e in order tpread, 
Soacettivenagaantt filled that myatle laene, 

flhowiag the Ma of hatUea eve they hied. 



xnc 

First thrilled an unrepealed female tliriek! 

It teemed at if Don Roderick knew the eall. 
For the bold blood wat blanching in bit cheek.— 

Then aniwered kettle-dnim and atabal. 
Gong-peal and cymbal-dank the ear appal. 

The Teebir war-cry, and the Leliet' yell/ 
Ring wildly dittooant along the hall. 

I^edt not to Roderick tlieir dread import teD— 
«*The Moorl*' he cried, «the Moor!— «i«oal 
tbe tocaio bell! 

XX. 
« They eome ! they come ! I tee the mailing Inadt, 

White with the tnrbant of each Arab horde. 
Swart Kaarah joint her mitbelieving banda. 

Alia and Mahomet their batde-word. 
The choiee they yield, the koran or the tword.— 
See how the ehrittiant niah to arma amain i— 
In yonder thout the voice of conflict roared! 

The thadowy hottt are doting on the plaii^— 
Now, God and taint lago ttrike, for the gm eaaae 
of Spain!** 

• XXI. 
'* By heaven, the Moort prevail! the ehrittiant 
vield!— 
Their coward leader givet for flight the lign! 
Tile leeptred craven moanti to quit the fiel^f- 

It not you tteed Orelia' — Yet, *tit mine !* 
But never wat the turned from battle-line: — 
Lo! where the recreant ipurt o'er ttoek and 
itone! 
Cortet purtue the tlave and wrath divine!— 
Rivert ingtdf him!"— « Huih!" hi thadderii« 
tone. 
The prelate taid; « nth prince, yon risifloed 
form't thine own." — 

XXIL 
Jntt then, a torrent erotted the fiiei^t eonrse; 

The dangerous ford the kingly likeneas tried; 
But the deep eddiet whelmed both man and hortc^ 

Swept like lienighted peatant down the tide; 
And the proud Motlenuin tpread for and wide^ 

At numeroot at their native locust band; 
Berber and Itmael't toot the tpoilt divide, 

With naked tcimitart mete out the land. 
And for their tiondtmen bate the freebom nativet 
brand. 

xxnt 

Then rose the grated Harem, to enclose 

llie loveliett maldent of the christian liiiet 
Then, tnenials to their mitbelieving foes, 

Cattile*t young noblet held forbidden w 
Then, too, the holy erott, talvation*t tigii. 

By impioot liandt wat from the altar thrown. 
Ana the deep aitlet of the polluted thrlne 

Echoed, for holy hymn and oivan-tone. 
The tanton't frantic dance, the &kir*t gibberiflg 



XXIV. 
How foret Don Roderick '—E'en at one irho tpiei 
Flamet dart their glare o'er midnight't tsUe 
woof^ 
And heart around hit ehlldren't pit 

And teet the pale attitUnU ttand alo , 

While erud contdenee bringt him bitter proo^ 

Hit follv, or hit crime, have caiited hia grieL 

And, while above him nodi the cmmbliii^ rodC 
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He Mines earth aad heave^-^himaelf in ehief— 
Deipente of earthly aid, desparing heaven'! re- 
tief! 

XXV. 
That rithe-araied giant tarned his fatal s^ass» 

And twilight on the landscape slosed her wingsj 
Par to Astunan hills the war-wonds pasi^ 

And in their atead rebeek or timbrel rings; 
And to the sound the bell-decked danoer springs, 

Bazars resound as when their marts are met. 
In tourney light the Moor his jerrid flings, 

And on the land, as evening seemed to set. 
The imaum's chant was heard from mosque or 
minaret 

XXVL 
Sopassed that pageant Ere another came,. 

The visional scene was wrapped in smoke. 

Whose sulphlrous wreaths were crossed by sheets 

of flame; 

With every flash a bolt ezplonve broke, 

Till Roderick deemed the fiends had burst their 

yoke. 

And waved 'gainst heaven the infernal gonfidcne ! 

For war a new and dreadful language spoke. 

Never by ancient warrior heard or known; 

Lightning and smoke her breath, and thunder was 

her tone. 

XXVIL 
From the dim landscape roll the clouds away— 

The christians have regained their heritage; 
Before the cross has waned the crescent's ray, 

And manv a monastery decks the stage. 
And lofty cnnroh, and low browed hermitage. 

The land obeys a hermit and a knight, — 
The genii these of Spain for many an age; 

This clad in sackdoth, that in armour bright. 
And that was Valouk named, thia Biootrz was 
hight 

XXVIII. 

Vjlxouk waa harnessed like a chief of old. 

Armed at all points, and prompt for knightly 

gest; 

His sword was temnered in the Bbro cold, 

Morena's eagle-plume adorned his eres^ 

The spoils of Afrie's lion bound his breast 

Fierce he stepped forward, and flung down his 

As if (j mortal kind to brave the best 

Him followed his companion, dark and sage. 
As he, my master, sung, the dangerous archimage. 

XXIX. 
Hau^ty of heart and brow the warrior came. 

In look and language proud as proud might be. 
Vaunting his lordship, lineage, fights, and fame, 
> Yet was that bare-foot monk more proud than he. 
And as the ivy climbs the tallest tree, —^ 

So round the lofliest soul his toils he wound. 
And with his nells subdued the fierce and fiee, 

Till ermined age, and youth in arrosrenowneid. 
Honouring his scourge and haii>-cloth^ meekly 
kiswd the ground. 

XXX. 
And thus it chanced that Valovb, peeriess knight. 

Who ne*^ to king or kaisar veiled his crest. 
Victorious still in bull-feast, or in fight. 

Since first his limbs with maU he did invest^ 
Stooped ever to that auchoret'a behest; 

Nor reasoned of the right, nor of the wrong. 
Hot at Itts bidding bid the lance in rest. 

And wrot fell deeds the troubled world -sloDg^ 
For he was fteree as himve, and pitUess aattroog. 



XXXL 

Oft his proud gaUeys sought some newwfeund 
worid. 
That latest sees the sun, or first the mem; 
Still at that wizard's feet their spoils he buried,^ 

IngoU of ore, fivm rich Potoai bome^ 
Crowns by caciques, aigrettes by omrahs woin, 
Wrooght of rare gems, but broken, vent, and 
foul; 
Idols of gold, from heathen temples torn. 

Bedabbled aU with blood.— With grisly soowl, 
The hermit marked the stains, and smilea benntth 
hiseowL 

^ xxxn. 

Then did he bless the ofiering, and bade make 

Tribute to heaven of gradtude and pnise; 
And at his word the choral hymna awake. 

And many a hand the silver censer swaya. 
Bat with the incense-breath these censers raises 

Bfix steams from corpses soMHildering hi the fii«| 
The groans of prisoned victims mar the lays. 

And shrieks of agony eonfound the quire. 
While, 'mid the mingled sounds, the darkened 
scenes expire. 

XXXHL 
Preloding light, were straina of music heard. 

As once again revolved that measured sand, 
Such sounds as when, fiir sylvan dance prepared. 

Gay Xeres summons forth her vintage umd; 
When for the light bolero ready stanT 

The Mozo blfth, with gay Muchacha met,» 
He conscious of liis broidered cap and band, 

She of her netted locks and I^t oortette, 
Eteh ti ptpe perched to spring, and shake the eaa* 



XXXIV. 
And well snah strains the opening scene besamei 

For Vaxoub had relaxed has ardent look. 
And at a kdt'a feet, like lion tame. 

Lay stretched, full loth the weight of armf to 
brook; 
And softened Biootrt, upon his book. 

Pattered a task of little good or ill: 
But the histh peasant plied his pruning hook, 

WhisUed the muleteer o'er vale and hill. 
And rung from village-green the meiiy seguidiUe.] 

XXXV. 

Ony royalty, grown impotent of toil. 

Let the grave sceptro slip his lazy hold. 
And careless saw his rale become toe spoil 

Of a kwse female and her minion bold. 
Bat peace was on the cottage and the fold. 

From court intrigue, from bickering fiirtion feri 
Beneath the chestnut tree Love's tale was told, 

jVnd to the tinkling of the light guitar. 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose tho 
evening star. 

XXX VL 
As that sea-cloud, in size like human hand 

When first from Carmel by the Tishbite seen. 
Game slowly overshadowing Israel's land. 

Awhile, perchance, bedeck'd with colours sheen, 
While yet the sunbeams on iU skirts had been. 

Limning with purple and with gold its shroud. 
Till darker fi>lds obscured the bhie serene. 

And blotted heaven with one broad sable clood, 
The» sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinda 
howled aloud :— 

XXXVH. 
Even so upon that peaceftil scene was poured, 

like gathering clouds, full many a foreign ban^ 




scorrs poetical wovks* 



Aadwdltoi 

Who ne'er hit porpote fiir remone save o'er. 

Or chcciLed his eoane fcr pietjr or rinme; 
Who, milled a nldicr, deeaed a loldierH &nie 

Might flouriib in the vreath of iMUles vo^ 
Thooi^ neither trath nor hooov decked hb oMBe 

Wko» iibeed hj fbrtwie on a monnreh'iithRne, 
' It of aon ar eh'a finth, or menjH kingiy 



XXXIX. 

From a rude iile hit ruder lineace came: 

The iperfc, that, from a •uborb hofd't hearth 
Aieendiog, wrapt tome eapilal in flame. 

Hath not a meaner or more tordid birth. 
And lor the tool that bMle him watte the ear4h— 

The mUe land-flood from tome twamp obttore, 
That poiiont the glad hatband-fleld with dearth. 

Ana bj deatruelion bidt itt frme endure. 
Hath not a aooree more aoUen, ttagnant, and im- 



viBi Che erown <■ ^pm^ 




Thnt OK poor pnppet mint pervBun hit part. 
And he n ateplred ifaife, A hit ticin beek to adat. 



XUV. 
B«fc on the nnlifea ofthat faaid i 

Not long the tifenee oft 
Nor brooked thej long their friendly 6ilh I 
For, with a eonunon ihrick, t&egencn ' 
~ ' ~ ••To rnma!** and finC «> i 



i^S^ 



woke,that| 



I of the] 



PloHore, and eate, and doth, atide he ftm^ 
At bortt the awakening BItnarite hit band. 
When lEHnit hit 



Thati 



XLV. 
monareh now caat amioBt m 

Upon tJt^ tatrapi that bedat him roaad. 
Now doK8 hit rojal robe in act to fly. 

And from hit brow the diadem anbooBd. 
So oft, to near, the patriot bo^ wcnnd, 

Frtnn Tank's walb to BOboft moimtainB blown 
Theae martial mtellitea hard labonr fDmd, 

To goard awhile hit aobtfitnled throne — 
li^ recking of hiacanae, bat batdug fiv thdr 



XL. 
Befbre that leader atrode a ahadowj Ibrm: 

Her limbt like mitt, her toreh like meieor ihow'd. 
With which the beckoned him throogh fight and 
ttorm. 
And all he cnithed that croaaed hit detpente 
road. 
Nor thoagbt, nor feared, nor looked on what he 
trode; 
Realmt coold not glat his pride, blood coold not 



So oft at e'er the 4iodk her toreh abroad— 

It wat Ambition bade her terrort wake. 
Nor deigned the, at of yore, a milder fenn to take. 

XU. 
No longer now the RNirned at mean lerenge. 

Or ataid her hand for coocraered fbeman't moan. 
At when, the fatet of aged Rome to change. 

By Cetar'o tide she crossed the Bnbicony 
Nor joyed she to bestow the tpoilt the won» 

At when the banded powers of Greece were 



To war beneath the youth of Biacedon: 

No teemly Teil her modern minion aaked. 
He mw her hideout face, and loved the fiend un- 



XUL 
That jprelate marked hit march— On banners bhaM 

With battlet won in many a dittant land. 
On eag^e-ttandardt and on armt he gazed: 
•• And hopett thou, then," he tai(( « thy power 
thaU stand? 
O thou hast boilded on the sbiftioa sand. 

And thou hast tempered it with suuighter's floodj 
And know, fell scourge in the Almighty 't hand! 
Gore-moistened trees shall perish in the bud. 
And by a bloody death sbaU die the man of blood!" 

XUIL 
The ruthless leader beckoned from hit train, 
A wan fraternal shade, and bade him kned^ 



XLVL 
Fhm Alpnhara's peak that bugle rung. 

And it wat echoed from Coitinna'a wail^ 
Statety Serine retponriye war-thoot ftonf^ 
Grenada caught it in her Moorish haUf 
Galicta bade her children fight or fidi, 

WUd Biscay shook his moontain-eofUM^ 
Yalenda roused her at the batae-call. 

And foremost ttill where Valoor'k tone a*i 
Fatt ttarted to hit gun each fieiy m iyiel et . 

XLTIL 
Bat unappalled, and burning for the fight. 

The invadert march, of Tiotoiy i 
Skilful their fixee to aerer or 

And trained alike 
Nor tkilfol lett, cheap con _ 

Ditcoed to breathe, and jealonay to tow. 
To uncU by boasting, and by bribet to lore^ 
While nought agamtt them bring the r^ 
tited foe. 
Save heartt for Freedom^ eanae, jmd 
Fieedom't blow. 

XLVIIl. 
Frondlr they manh— but O! they marebed not 

By one hot field to crown a brief campaign. 
At when therr eaglet, tweeping through tte nartl^ 

Dettroyed at every ttoop an ancient rei|p! 
Far other fiite had heaireo decreed for Spam; 

In Tain the tteel, in vain the toreh wat plie^ 
New patriot armiet ttarted fi^om the tlain. 

High blaMd the war,andlong,andfir,and wide," 
And oft the god of battlet blest the lightoow ridfc 

XUX, 
Nor unatoned, where IVeedom'ft foet ptevail. 

Remained their MTage watte. WitbUadnaBi 
brand. 
By day the invadert ravaged hill and dale. 

But, with the darknett, the Guerilhi band 
CSMne like niglii^ tem p ett» and avenged the lan^ 
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And djumed for blood the retribation doe. 
Probed the hard heart, and lopped the mattleroaii 
hand. 
And dawn, when o'er the loene her beami ahe 
threw, 
Midit ruins thej had made, the ipoilerv' eorpaet 
knew. 

L. 
What minstrel verse ma^ sing, or tongue maj tell. 

Amid the viaioned strife mm sea to sea, 
How oft the patriot banners rose or fell. 

Still honoured in defeat as viotory! 
For that sad pageant of events to be. 

Showed every form of fight by field and flood{ 
Slaughter and ruin, shoutine forth their glee, 
Beheld, while ridinv on the tempest-sood. 
The waters ehoked with slain, the earth bedneooh- 
ed with blood! 

U. 
Then Zaragoza— blighted be the tongae 

That names thy name without the honour due! 
For never hath the harp of minstrel rung. 
Of fidth so felly proved, so firmly true 1 
Mine, sap, and bomb, thy shattered ruins knew, 

£aeh art of war's extremity had room, 
Twioe from thy half-sacked streeU the be with- 
drew. 
And when at length stern Fate decreed thy doom. 
They won not Zangoza, but her ohildren's bloody 
tomb.i« 

UL 
Tet raise thy head, sad city! Though in chains. 
Enthralled thou canst not be! Anse and claim 
Reverence from every heart where freedom reigns. 
For what thou worshippest! — thy sainted dame. 
She of the column, honoured be her name. 
By all, whate'er their creed, who honour love! 

like the sacred relics of the flame, 
That gave some martyr to the blessed above. 
To every loyal heart may thy sad embers prove! 

UIl. 
Nor thine alone such wreck. Geronafidr! 

Faithful to death thy heroes should be song. 
Manning the towers while o'er their heads the air 
Swart as the smoke from raging furnane hung; 
Now thicker darkening w here the mine was spru 
Now briefly lightened by the cannon's flare. 
Now arched with fire-sparks as the bomb was flung. 
And reddening now with conflagration's glare. 
While by the fatal light the foes for storm prepare. 

While all around was danger, strife, and fear, 

While the earth shook, and darkened was the Sky, 
And wide destraction stunned the listening ear. 

Appalled the heart, and stupified the eye, — 
Afiu* was heard that thrice-repeated ety. 

In which old Albion's heart and tongue unite. 
Whene'er her soul is up, and pulse b^tt high. 

Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight. 
And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be 
light 

LV. 
Don Roderick turned him as the shoot grew loud— 

A varied scene the changeful vision showed, 
For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 

A gallant navy stemmeathe billows broad. 
From mast and stern St. George's symbol flow'd. 

Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear} 



LVI. 
It was a dread, jret spirit-stirring sight! 

The billows foamed beneath a thousand oara^ 
Fast as they knd the red-eross ranks unite. 

Legions on lemons brightening all the shores. 
Then banners nse, and cannon-signal roars, 

Then peala the wariike thunder of the drum, 
Thrilla the loud fife, the trumpet flonriah pon^ 

And patriot hopea awake, and doubta are dumb. 
For, bold in fre^om'a cauae, the banda of ocean 



LVIL 

A varioua host ther came— whoae rinka display 

Each mode in wnich the warrior meets the fi|^ 
The deep battalion locks its firm array. 

And meditates his aim the maricsman light; 
Far rlance the beams of sabres flashing bngfat. 

Where mounted squadrons shake the echomf 
mead. 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 

Nor the fleet ordnance whirl'd by rapid i 
That rivals lightning's flash in ruin and in 



Bvi 
AndU 



Mottling the sea their landward barges rowed. 

And lushed the sun on bayonet, brand, and spear. 
And the wild beach retnmed the seaman's jovial 



LVUL 
A various host— fi«m kindred realms they earae. 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fiur bands shall merry England claim. 

And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 
Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown. 

And hers their scon of death in freedom's cause. 
Their eves of azure, and their locks of brown. 

And tne blunt speech that bursts without a pause. 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the soldier 
with the laws. 

LTX. 
And O! loved warriors of the minstrel's land! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave! 
The rusg^ form may mark the mountain band. 
And harsher feature^ and a mien more grave; 
But ne'er in battle-field throbt>ed heart so orave 
As that which beau beneath the Scottish plaid, 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge your arms are laid. 
Where lives the desperate nie that finr such onset 
staid! 

LX. 
Haric ! from yon stately ranks what laughter ringi^ 
Mingling| wild mirth with wars stern minstrelsy. 
His jest while each blith comrade round him flings^ 

And moves to death with militaij glee: 
Boast, Erin, boast them ! umeless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known. 
Rough Nature's children, humorous as she: 

And he, you ohiefUin— strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold haip, green Ide! — the nero is thine 
own. 

LXL 
Now on the scene Yineira should be shown. 
On Tahtvera's fight should Roderick gaie. 
And hear Corunna wail her battle won. 

And see Busaco's crest with lightning blase. - 
But shall fond fable mix with hero's praised 
Hath Fiction's stage for Truth's long triumphs 



And dare her flower* minrle with the bays. 

That claim a long etenuty to bloom 
Around the warriors crest, and o'er the wanior^ 
tombf 

LXIL 
Or may I give adventurous foney seope. 
And atreteh a bold hand to thn awful tdl 



5r4 
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• fitoritf 

jbefOMfktK-eiorgbnrlMil, 
Aad Mii&iS Eflrope roans at the tde 
or Spaw't ivTOden from ker 



While kiadlnf MdUMS lioeUe €• their maSL 

And fine, ^Ih cbrioo-Uaflt md viagt uforiM, 
To fieedom tad revenge awBhem injned werii 

O vii% thoiuh mSoat» U the i^anee I ceit, 

Sioee 6le hat mrfced fbtonty her a w n .— 
Tct tee retignf to worth the gloriout peit. 

The deeds recorded, and the lanrelt won. 
Then, thooch the Tinlt of deetinyi' he gone, 

KiflK, firdate, all the phantawnt of mj bniny 
Mebod awajr like miit-wreathi in the ma^ 

Tct grant for fiudi, for iraloor, and for Spain, 
Cm note of pride and fire, a patriot'apnrting Mrain f 



agwdedfiiM- 
Itat in dbe Biddle path a lion kgr! 
At lencih thej mor e h nt not to bntl]e-6flj, 
NorllBM yon fimvhcrenMctathenHniif 
Benaons of inlunT Ihcy fight the wajr* 
>,i WhnaeowardieeaBdanidiynnitiL 
? To dan^ -"- - " . r-T.^^.:^ 



•* Who ihall oommand EaCreDa'k noontain-tiile 

Back totlieioaree,wbentempeflt-chafedtohie? 
Who, when Gaacogne'i vexM golf it raging wide. 

Shall hoih it ac a nnrae her mlaBl't cryf 
Hit magic power let aoch vain boaster try. 

And when the torrent shall liis Toice obey. 
And Biscay's whiflwinds Ust his loUahy, 

Let him stand forth and bar mine eaghsaP ws^. 
And they shafl heed his voice, and nthUbidfing 

•^• 

IL 

** Else ne'er to sloop, till high on Usbonas towers 

Ther dose their wings, the symbol of oar yoke. 
And their own sea hath wlielmed yon redNoross 
powers!" 

Thus, on the summit of Alverca's rock. 
To manhal, doke, and peer, Gaol's leader spoke. 

While downward on the land his lepons press. 
Before them it was rich with Tine anoiSock, 

And smiled live Eden in lier sommer drrasf 
Behind tlieir wasteful march a reeking wildsp- 
ness.i« 

in. 

And shall Uie boastful chief maintain his word, 
Tlionsh heaven liath heard the wailings of tike 
l£id, 

Thoogh Lusitania whet her Tengeful sword. 
Though Britons arm, and Wuxnrvrov eon^ 



No! grim Bosaeo's iron ridge shall stand 
An adamantine barrier to his force! 

And from its base shall wheel his shattered band. 
As from the unshaken rock the torrent hoarse 

Bears off its broken waves, and seeks a devious 



IV. 

Tet not hesansn Aleoba's mountain hawk. 

Hath on his best and bravest made her fixMl, 
In numbers confident, yon chief shall baulk 

His lord's imperial uiirst for spoil and blood: 
For full in view the promised conq^oest stood. 

And iitbon's matrons, from their walls, might 
sum 
The myriads that had half the world subdued. 

And hear the distant thunders of the drum, 
That hids the band of France to stoim and hacvoo 



Four moons have heard these thunders idly roIM, 
Havn aeen these wistful myriads cje their prey, 



VL 
Oh triOBpli fi» Ae fieodi of iMt Md vmfth! 
Ne^R• to he told, jet ne'er to be ftnot. 



yetne*< 



"nbe. 

Tlie hoaiy priest even at the 
Childhood and age gtvon oVr to swostf 

Woamn to in tey« no srioM fiovgol. 
By which inventive demons asiglt prod 



halo to man, and scon efGod'kgreit 

^ vn. 

Tiie wi d est sesnael, in Bitubi nosa^ 
With horror panaed to view the havoo deaa^ 

G ave his poor crost to feed some wretch nBrlora^' 
Wiped nis slen eye, then fiercer graspod hfiagan. 

Slor with less seal shaB Britaia'k i - - 



Exult the debt of sympathy to payt 
Riches nor poverty the task shaB Adas 

Nor prince nor peer, the wtiiitliy nor tfie gay. 
Nor the poor peasant's mite^ nor hai<d% mart 
wottUess lay. 

Vllt 
Bat thoa— uifonghten wilt thou yield to Fble, 

Minion of Forume, now miscalled in vain? 
Can vantage-graund no confidence create, 

Maroelia's pass, nor Guarda's mounlaiii- 
Yain-c^orious fugitive l^* yet torn again ! 

Behold, where^ named by some prophede aeer. 
Flows Honour's fountain* as fore-doomed the stain 

From thv dishonoured name and armato dear— 
Fallen child of Fortune, tarn, redeem her fovoor 
here! 

IX 
Tet, ere thou tora'st, collect each distaot aid^ 

Those chief that never heard the lion mar! 
Within whose souls lives not a trace portnne^ 

Of Talsvera, or Mondego's shore! 
Marshal each band thou hast, and mmmwi inw i j 

Of war's foil stratagems exhaust the wbtdoi 
Kank upon rank^ squadron on squadron poor. 

Legion on legion on thy foeman rol^ 
And weary out nis arm-Hhoo < 
souL 



Vail 



linlvgle 
sinly th; 



with steel 



thy squadrons hide 
And finont the nying thunders as thOT roar. 

With finanUc charjge and tenfohl oddb, in Tmmt^ 
And what avails thee that, for Gameran slnin,» 

Wild firom his pbided ranks the yell was given— 

Vengeance and grief gave moontam rage tCe rein. 

And, at the bloody spear^wlot hcadloM drivo^ 

Thjf despot's gynt guards fled Kke mm^ 

heaven. 

XL 

Go» hafled boaster! taoahtlqr hangbty omd* 

To pknd at tUne inmsrions maaietf ^ thooM 

Say, thoo hast lea his Hgiona in thek> UoodL 

Deceived hia hopes, and fimstratnd timmm 



' The fiteml tmadstidn of JFhcfltts tf'Aow^ 
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n- 



', that thine ntoMMt tUU and Taloor ihown 
^J Britidi skill and ndonr were oatTiedi 



aat mji thy ©onqtteiw wai WiLiCT«Krow| 

And If he thafe, be hit own fortune tried^ 
God and odr eaaae to friend, the ventnre well 
abide* _ 

XIL 
Bat Te« the hei^ea of that well-fodAt day, 

How ahall a bard, onknowios and unknown, 
Uia mead to each vietorioug leader paj. 

Or bind on ereiy brow the laurels won? 
Tet fain mr harp would wake iu boldest tone, 

0*er the wide sea to hail CasooaiT brave; 
And he, perehanee, the minstrel note mig;ht own. 

Mindful of meeting brief that Fortune nve 
'Itfid yott ht western isles that hear the AtlanUe 
rave. 

XHL 
Tea ! hard the task, when Britons wield the sword. 

To giTe eaeh ehief and erery field iU frme: 
Hark! Albuera thunders BiBisromD, 

And red Barrosa shouU for dauntless Gunn! 
O for a Terse of tumult and of flame, ' 

Bold as the bursting of their eannon sound. 
To bid the woHd re-ecAio to their fame! 

For never, upon gory battle-ground. 
With eonquest^s weU-booght wreath were hnrvef 
▼ietors crowned ! 

XIV. 
who shaU grudge him Albuere*s bavs, 

Who brought a race regenerate to the field. 
Roused them to emulate their Others' praise. 

Tempered their headlong rage, theil' eourage 
steeled,!* 
And raised fair Lusitania's frllen shield, 

And gave new edge to Lasitania's sword. 
And Uoght her sons forgotten arms to widd— 

Shivered my harp, and burst Its every chord. 
If it foiget thy worth, victorious Bxbmiobii! 

XV. 
Not on that bloody field of battle won, 

Tho' Qanl's proud legions rolled like mist awi^. 
Was half his self-devoted valour shown,— 

He gaged but life on that illustrioos dayt 
But when he toiled those squadrons to array. 

Who ibu^ like Britons in the bloody game, 
Shsvper than Polish pike, or absagay. 

He bmved the shafts of censure and of sfaune. 
And, dearer ftrthan life, he pledged a soldieet 
lame. 

XVI. 
Nor be his praiw o'erpast who itrovc to hide 

Beneath the warrior^s vest afecUon's wou**, 
Whose wish heaven for his countiy's we^ denied. 

Danger and ^e he sought, but glory foundr 
From elhae to cUme, where*er war** trumpets 
sound. 

The wanderer went; yet, CaledonicI st ill ^ 
Thtne wis his thought in march and Icntcd ground? 

He dreamed 'mid Alpine cliffs of Athoie's hill, 
And beard in Ebro's roar his Lyndoeh's lovdEy rill. 

xvn. 

O hero ofa race renowned of oM, 

Whose wap^ry oft has waked the battle swell,* 
Siooe first distinguished in the onset bold. 

Wild sounding when the Eionmn ramrart fell! 
Bt Wallaee' side it rang the southron's knell, 

Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber owned its fiune, 
Tummel's rude pass can of iU terrore tell? 

But ne'er from prouder field arose the name^ 
Thnwhen wild Ronda learned the eooqiieniig 
shout of Gunn f 
26 



XVIII. 
But all too long, through seas unknown and darfc» 

(With Spenser's parable I close my tale,) 
By shoal and rock hath steere<i m^ ventixrous barik. 

And landward now 1 drive before the ^e. 
And now the blue and distant shore I hail. 

And nearer now I see the port expand. 
And now I Elarily fort my weary sail, 

And, as the prow light touches on the strand, 
I sttike my red-cross flajg, and bind my skiff to land. 



1. And Csttraeth*! riem with voice of txtnmpli i _ 
And mjide Meruu ]tai:p*d, sad gny-baird Llywareh 
iiing.— P. 308. 

This locality may startle those readers who do 
not recollect, that much of the ancient poetiy, 
preserved in Wales, refers less to the histovy of 
the principeUty to which that name is now limit* 
ed, than to events which happened in the north* 
west of England and south-west of Scotland, where 
the Britons for a long time made a stand against 
the Saxons. The battle of Cattraeth, lamented 
by thtf celebrated Aneurin, is supposed by the 
learned Dr. Leyden to have been feught on the 
skirts of Ettrick forest It is known to ttie English 
rMder by the panphnse of Gray, beginning. 

Had I but the toncnt^ might, 

With headhmg rage and wild sffHght, fce. 

But it is not so |^eraliy known that the champions, 
mourned in this beautiful dirge, were the British 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, who were cut off by the 
Saxons of Deiria, or Northumberland, about the 
latter part of the sixth century. — TSimer't Hutory 
of the Angrh'Saxoru, edition 1799, vol. i, p. SSS. 
— Llywareh, the celebrated bard and monareh, 
was prince of Argood, in Cumberiand; and his 



WyUt, or the Savage, bis name of Caledonian, and 
his retreat into the Caledonian wood, appropriate 
him to Scotland. Fordan dedicates the thirty-first 
chapter of the third book of his Scot»-Chronicon, 
to a narration of the death of this celebrated bard 
and prophet near Orummelziar, a village upon 
Tweed, which is supposed to have derived its name 
{gtum TSamibit MerSm^) from the event The 
piarticular spot in which he is buried is still shown, 
and appeart, from the foUowinK (quotation, to have 
partaken of his proplietio qualities:—" There is 
one thrhg remarkable here, which ii^ that the burn, 
caUed PausayL reus by the east side of the chureb- 
vard into the Tweed; at the side of which bun, a 
little below the chureh-^ard, the fiuoaous prophet 
Meriin is said to be buned. The particular plaee 
of his gnve, at the root of a thonwtree, was shown 
me many vears ago, by die old and reverend mi- 
nister of the place, Mr. Richard Brown; and here 
was the old prophecy fulfiRedy delivered in Scots 
rhyme, to this purpose: 

When Tweed and Faasayl Join at Merlin's grave, 
Scotland and Fingisnd tluul one monareh have. 

V' «*For the same day that our kine James the 
Sixth was crowned king of England, the river 
Tweed, by an extraordinary flood, so hr overflow- 
ed iu banks, that it met and joined with Pausayl 
at the said grave, which was never before observed 
to ftU out"— Pem^ycuirA^s Jkecnptimt ofTvmd' 
dbfe,Edinh. 1715,1. p. 9& 
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& .irh ew tWBBgcriiigATiiMiewifcarfmfe 
Br irilk-flMid •eabomtli tWe bftwthwB how. 

Or rmuid the maneof Muehnoic*« hraM 
P.3««. 

A belief in the exittenee tad noctamal revels of 
the fiurief Mill liii|;eni amoo^ the yvinr in Sel- 
kirfcdiire. A eopioot foantmiB anon tne ridge of 
Mioehtnore, called the Cheeacvell, it soppoaed 
to be Mered to these fimetfnl tpirits, and it was 
eQstoaisr7 to propitiate them by throwing in lome- 
tbiiif upon passing it. A pin was the osoal obla- 
tion, and the eeremonj is still sometimes practis- 
ed, though rather in jest than earnest 

The flexibilitv of tlie Italian and Spanish Ian- 
goagea, and peniaps the liveliness of their geoias, 
renders these countries distinguished tor the talent 
of improvisation, which is found even among the 
lowest of the people. It is mentioned by liaretti 
and other travellers. 

4. the deeds oTGnune.— P. 3M, 

Over a name saered for age% to heroic verse, a 
poet may be allowed to exercise some power. I 
have used the freedom, here and elsewhean, to al- 
ter the orthography of the name of mv gallant 
eotintryman, in order to apprize the southern rea- 
der of its Mtimate sound r-Graham being, on 
the other side of the Tweed, usually pronounced 
M a dissyllable, 
i. For fldr Flociada*i plandnr*d chanas to pay^-P. 309. 

Almost all the Spanish historians, as well as the 
voice of tradition, ascribe the invasion of the Moors 
10 the forcible violation committed by Roderick 
upon Florinda, called bv the Moors Caba or Cava. 
Sne was the daognter or count Julian, one of the 
Gothic monarch's principal lieutenanU, who, when 
the crime was perpetrated, was engaged in the de- 
fence of Ceuta against the Moors. In his indigna- 
tion at the inrntitude of his sovereign, and the 
dishonour of his daughter, count Julian forgot the 
duties of a christian and a patriot, and, forming 
an alliance with Musa, then the caliph's lieutenant 
in Africa, he countenanced the invasion of Spain 
by a body of Saracens and Africani^ commanded 
bj the celebrated Tarilc; the issue of which was 
the defeat and death of Roderick, and the occupa- 
tion of almost the whole peninsula by the Moors. 
Voltaire, in his General Mistory, expresses his 
doubts of this popular storv, and Gibbon gives him 
some countenance. But the universal tradition is 

anite sufficient for the purposes of poetry. The 
paniards, in detestation of florioaa's memory, 
are said, by Cervantes, never to bestow that name 
upon any human female, reserving it for their dors. 
Nor is the tradition less inveterate among the 
Moors, since the same author mentions a promon* 
toiT on the coast of Barbaiy, called '• lite Cape 
of Caba Rumla, which, in our tongue, is the Cape 
of the Wicked ChrisUin Woman; and it is a tradi- 
tion amonjg; the Moors, that Caba, the dauriiter of 
count Julian, who was the cause of the loss of 
Spain, lies buried there, and they think it ominous 
to be forced into that bay; for they never go in 
otherwise than by necessity." 
6. And guide me, prieit, to that myiterfooi room, 
Wtane, if aught true in old tradition be, 
|Im nation^ tuuut flite a Spanish king •hall ic fe - 
P. 309. 
The transition of an incident from history to 
tradition, and from tradition to &ble and romance, 
becoming more marvellous at each step from its 
original simplicity, is not ill cxempliBed in the 



nccoant of the *< Fated Chamber" of Ikm Rode, 
rick, as given bjr his namesake^ the hidoriaa of 
Toledo, contrasted with subseoucnt and more ro* 
mantle accounts of the sanne sabCermaeaB disrovei 
ly. I give the archbishop of Toledo's talc in the 
words of Nonius, who seems to intimale (thoi^ 
vny nodestlv,) that Utte/aUUepalainam^ oTvrhidi 
so much had been said, was only the ra»a of s 



** Extra moroa, septentrionem versus, Testign 
magni olim theatri sparsa visuntar. Auetor est 
RodericosToletanns Archiepiseopus ante Arabam 
in Hispanias irruptionem^ hie fatale faladum 
fuisse; quod invioti vectes, cterna fern robora 
daudebant, ne reseratom HispaniK exeidium ad- 
ferret; quod in fakis non vnlgus sofuro, scd e( pra- 
dentissimi quique credebanL Sed Roderiei nltimi 
Gothomm Regis animum infelix eorinsitaa aobiit, 
seiendl quid sub mt vetilis tdaostris obaervaretnr; 
ingentes ibi superiortun regum opes et arcanos 
thesanros servan ratus. Seias et pessulos perfrinp 
curat, inritis omnibus, nihil preCer arouhm re- 
pertam, et in ea linteum, quo explieato nov» et 
insolentes hominum facies habit usque apjyamere, 
cum inseriptione Latina, Stfamm excuSum a^ 
ilia gente i mm ne res vultus habitusque Mauronua 
erant. Quamobrem ex Africa lantam eladem ii^ 
stare regi ceterisque persuasum; nee felao at Hi»- 
panis annates etiamnum quemntur." — Supamit 
Ludarvie, JVbfi»^', cap. lix. 

But about the term of the expulsion of the Moon 
from Grenada, we find, in the " Historia Vo^adera 
del Rov Don Koderigo," a (pretended) translation 
from the Arabic of the sage ATcavde Albueaeim 
Tarif Abentarique, a legend which puts to shame 
the modesty of the historian Roderick, with his 
chest and prophetic picture. The custom of as- 
cribing a pretended Moorish original to these 
leceDOaiy histories, is ridiculed by Cervantes, who 
affects to translate the history of the Knight of the 
Woful Figure, from the Arabic uf the aace Cid 
Hamet Benengeli. As 1 have been indebted to the 
Bitioria Veraadera for some of the imagery em- 
ployed in the text, the following literal tran^acion 
m>m the work itself msy gratify the inqniaitive 
reader: — 

*' One mile on the east side of the city of TcIch 
do, among some rocks, was situated an ancient 
tower, of a mapuficent stmctore, though much 
dilapidated bv Uroe, which consumes alfr four es- 
tadoes (i. e. umr tiroes a man's height,) bdow it, 
there was a cave with a very narrow entrance, and 
a vate cut out of the solid rock, lined with a snrNig 
covering of iron, and fastened with many locks; 
above the gate some Greek letters are engraved, 
which, although abbreviated, and of doabtlbrrocaa- 
ing, were thus interpreted, according to the es- 
position of learned men: — ' The king wrho opens 
this cave, and can discover the wonders, will <yt- 
cover both good and evil thinas.' — Many kings 
desired to know the mysteiy of this tower, ami 
sought to find out the manner with much eare: but 
when they opened the gate, such a tremendous 
noise arose in the cave, that it appeared as if the 
earth was bursting; many of those present sickened 
with fear, and others lost their lives. In order lo 
prevent such great perils, (as they supposed a dan- 
gerous enchantment was contained within,) they 
secured the gate with new looks, concluding, that 
though a king was destined to open it, the feted 
time ^as not vet arrived. At last king Hon Ro- 
drigo, led on by his evil fortune and nnlneiqr ds^ 
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Uny, omed the tower; uid some bold attendants 
whom he had brought with him entered, althoagh 
ttputed with fear. Having proeeeded a good waj, 
they fled back to the entrance, terrified with a 
fnghtful vision whieh they had beheld. The king 
waa greatly moved, and ordered many torches, so 
contnved that the tempest in the cave eould not 
extinpiish them, to be lighted. Then the king 
entered, not without fear, before all the other*. 
They discovered, by degrees, a snlendid hall, ap- 
parently built in a very sumptnous manner; In the 
middle stood a bronze sutue of verj ferocions ap- 
pearance, which held a battle-axe in iu hands. 
With this he struck the floor violently, giving it 
sneh heavy blows, that the noise in the cave was 
oeeasioned by the motion nf the air. The king, 
matly affrighted and astonished, began to conjure 
tnis terrible vision, promising that he would re- 
tarn without doing anv injury in the cave, after he 
had obuined sight or what was contained In it 
The statue ceased to strike the floor, and the king, 
with his followers, somewhat assured, and reco- 
vering their courage, proceeded into the hall; and 
en the (eft of the statue thcnr found tliis inscription 
en the wall; * Unfortunate king, thou hast entered 
here in evil hour.' On the rignt side of the wall 
tKese words were inscribed, * Bv strange nations 
tlou Shalt he dispossessed, and thy subjects foully 
degraded.' On the slibuldera of the statue other 
words were written, whieh said, * I call upon the 
Arabs.' And upon his breast was written, * I do 
my office.' At thts entrance of the hall there was 
placed a round bowl, ttwa which a great nolae, 
like the fall of waters, proceeded. They found no 
other thing in the hall; and wlien the king, sor- 
rowful and greatly affected, had scaroel;jr turned 
about to leave the cavern, the statue again eom- 
■nenced its accustomed blows upon the floor. Af- 
ter Uiey had mutually promised to conceal what 
(hey had seen, they M;ain closed the tower, and 
blocked up the gate of the cavern with eaith, that 
no memory might remun in the world of such a 
portentous and evil-boding pro<Ugy. The ensuing 
midnight they heard great cries and clamour from 
the cave, resoundiog like the noise of a battle, and 
the ground shaking with a tremendous roar; the 
whole edifice of the old tower fell to the ground^ 
by whieh they were greatly affrighted, the vision 
which they had beheld appearing to them as a 
dream. 

" The kin|, having left the tower, ordered wise 
men to ezpUm what the inscription si^ified; and 
having consulted upon and studied their meaning, 
they declared that the sutue of bronze, with the 
motion which it made with its battle-axe, signified 
Time; and that its offloe, alluded to in the inscrip- 
tion on his breast, was, that he never rests a nngle 
momenU The words on the shoulders, * 1 call 
upon the Arabs,' they expounded that in time 
Spain would be conquered by the Arabs. The 
words upon the left wall signified the destruction 
of king Rodrigo; those on the right, the dreadful 
calamities whieh were to fall upon the Spaniards 
and Goths, and that the unfortunate king would 
be dispossessed of all his states. Finally, the let- 
ters on the portal indicated, that good would be- 
tide to the conuuerors, and evil to the eoncmered, 
of which experience proved the truth."— insloria 
Verdadeyra del Rey Don Rodrigo, QuinU im- 
pression. Madrid, 1654» 4^ p. 83. 

7. The teebir wax'^ry, and the lelies' yel].— >P. vm, 

Tha iMbir (derived from the words ABa adbat^ 



God is most mighty) was the original war-cry 
of the Saracens. It is celebrated by Hughes, in 
the siege of Damascus. 

We heard the tecfair; to these Arabs call 
Their shmit of onset, when with load appeal 
They ehallenge hearen, as if demandiag eonqnest. 
The LMe^ well known to the christians during 
the crusades, is the shout of Ma ilia Alia, the 
Mahommedan confession of faith. It is twice used 
in poetry by my fnend Mr. W. Stuart Rose, in 
the Romance oif Partenopax, and in the Crusade 
of St. Lewis. 
8. By heaven, the Moon preraiU^-the «*h(iitiaiif yieldl 
Their eoward leader gives for flight the nrol 
The teepter'd craven mounts to quit the fields— 
Is not yon ateti Orelia?— Yes, *tis mine!— P. 370. 
CkMint Julian, the father of the injured Florinda, 
with the connivance and assistance of Oppas, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, invited, in 713, the Saracens 
into apain. A considerable army arrived under 
the command of Tarik, or Tarif, who beooeathed 
the well-known name of GibralUr {Oibei al To- 
rih, or the mountain of Tarik) to the place of his 
landing. He was joined br count Julian, ravaged 
Andalusia, and took Seville. In 714 they retuined 
with a still greater force, and Roderick marched 
into Andalusia at the head of a great army to give 
them battle. The field was chosen near Xeres, 
and Mariana gives the following account of the no- 
tion: 

** Both armies being drawn up, the king, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Gothic kings when 
they went to battle, appeared in an ivory chariot, 
clothed in cloth of gold, encouraging his men; T»- 
rif, on the other side, did the same. The armies, 
thus prepared, waited only for the signal to fall 
on,- the Goths gave the charge, their drums and 
trumpets sounmng, and the Moors received it with 
the noise of kettle-drums. Such were the shouu 
and cries on both sideS) that the mountains and 
vallies seemed to meet. First they began with 
slings, darts, javelins, and laneei^ then came to 
the swords{ a long time the battle was dubiousv 
but the Moors seemed to have the worst, till Dt 
Oppsis, the archbishop, having to that time con- 
eoJed his treachery, in the heat of the fight, with 
a great body of his followers, went over to the in- 
fills. He joined count Julian, with whom was n 
great number of Goths, and both together fell ujMn 
tne flank of our army. Our men^ terrified with 
that unparalleled treachery, and ured with fights 
ing, could no longer sustain that charge, but were 
easily put to flight. The king performed the part 
not only of a wise general but ol a resolute soldier, 
relieving the weakest, bringing on fresh men in 
the place of those that were Ured, and stopping 
tliose that turned their backs. At leii^, seeing 
no hope left, he alighted out of his chariot for fear 
of being taken, and, mounting on a horse, called 
Orelia, lie withdrew out of the battle. The Goths, 
who sUU stood, missing him, were most part put 
to the sword, the rest betook themselves to flignt. 
The eamp was immediately entered, and the bag- 
sage taken. What number was killed is not known: 
I suppose they were so many it was hard to count 
them; for this single battle robbed Spain of all ita 
riory, and in it perished the renowned name of 
the Goths. The kins 's horse, upper garment, and 
buskins, covered wiui pearls and precious stones, 
wen; found on the bank of the river Goadelite, and 
there being no news of him afterwards, it was sup- 
posed he was drowned passing the river,'^— Ma« 
miAiTA't JSf lery e^iSj^oifs book vi, chap, f . 
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Oreln,tfae«0«KrorDQB Bodorick, 
to the text, tad in the above tfoeuHkm, vu 
bnted Cir her ipeed and fimD. SbeitaKati 
f rpe al rrfly to SpmUk i c m am rr, md alaobjCer- 



f. When for the BHk * i— sr - — . 

Tte Moso MA, viik gar MMhacha BCC^P. STL 

The bdcn it a toy light and aetive danee, 
aneh pnetited bj the Spaotardi, to which caita- 
Mts are always used. Mno and Mmkan^ are 
eqaival«iit to on ^ghnm oTIad and Ian. 

M. While traapett nag^aad henld* cried, «CMlile.*^- 

P. 171. 

The heraldt at the eoronatioB of a Spanish mo- 
nareh prodaim his name three times, and repeat 
three ttnes the word GuHna, ComUBo, CagtiOaf 
whieh. with all other eeremooies, was earefally 
eopled inthe nock ioangonaon of Joseph Buo- 



11. Hiaji btssed tihe war, sad long, sad flv, and wide/- 

Those who were disposed to beliere that mere 
^rtoe and enei^ are able of theniKlres to work 
finlh the lalvsiion of an oppresKd people, sur- 
prised in a moment of eonfidenee, deprived of their 
officers, armies, and fortresses, who had every 
means of resisUnce to seek in the very moment 
when they were to be made use oC; and whom the 
numerous treasons among the hi^ier orders de- 
prived of eonSdence in ttieir natural leaders, — 
those who entertained this enthusiastic but delu- 
siye opinion, may be pardoned for expressing their 
disappointment at tne protracted war&re lo the 
peninsula. There are, however, another dass of 
persons, who, having tliemselves the highest dread 
or Teneration, or something allied to both, for the 
power of the modem Atfiia, will nevertheless grve 
the heroical Spaniards little or no credit for the 
long, stubborn, and unsubdued resistMnce of three 
years to a power before whom their former well- 
prepared, well-armed, and numerous adversaries 
itW in the course of as many months. While these 
gentlemen plead for deference to Buonaparte, and 
crave 

Respect for bit great pteec^-Huid bid the devil 
B« aulf honoard fbr bis burning thnme, 

it may not be altogether unreasonabk: to claim 
some modification of censure upon those who have 
been long and to a great extent successfully re- 
sisting this great enemy of mankind. That the 
energy of Spain has not uniformly been directed 
by conduct equal to its vigour, has been too ob- 
vfons; that her armies, under their complicated 
disadvantages, have shared the fate of such as were 
defeated after taking the field with eveiy possible 
advantage of arms and discipline, as surely not to 
be wondered at But that a nation, under the cir- 
cumstances of repeated discomfiture, internal trea^ 
son, and the mismanagement incident to a tempo- 
rary and hastily adopted government, should have 
wasted, by its stubborn, uniform, and prolon|^ 
resistance, myriads after myriads of those soldiers 
who luid overrun the world— that some of its pro- 
vinces should, like Galioia, after being abandoned 
by their allies, and overrun by their enemies, have 
recovered their free«lora by their own unassisted 
exertions; that others, like Catalonia, undismayed 
by the treason which betrayed some fortresses, and 
Mie force which subdued others, should not only 
licve continued their resistance, but have attained 
over their victorious enen^ a superiority, which 



ia evca new enahUag them ta 
the placea of abcasth which 



be 

of those 



them,— Is a tale hitfaeito natcM to the revo* 
wry war. To say that aoeh a people caaaot 
bdoed, woold he preamaptioB ssaaitor to that 
who protested that Spmneoold Bot defiead 
fiir a year, or Pottonl fcr a awoth; haft 
eaistaace which has aeea coatiaaed for so 



loag a space, whea the osa^MV, except : 

shottFlived Aostriaa campaiga, Y'^ 

Lshottldbe 



(the 



be aew less aiieccss ■ 
ful, when repealed defieau have brokca ihe repo* 
tatioa of the Fkracfa amiesi aad whea they are 
likely (it would seem abaoat ia deane t atioo} to 
seek occupation elsewhere, is a p t ophe ey aa lan 
probable as nagraciooa. And whUe we are to the 
bumoar of aeverdy censoring oor allies, gallant 
and devoted as th«r have shown themselves to the 
cause of national iiberty, because they may act 
instantly adopt those measures which we to our 
wisdom may deem essential to aocceas. It might 
be well, if we end e avoured lint lo resolve the 
previous qaestioos,— 1st, Whether we do aot at 
this moment know moch less of the SpaMsh ar- 
mies than of those of Portuiral, which were so 
promptly condemned as toUOy inadeooate to as' 
sist in the preservation of their cooatiT' 9d, Whe- 
ther, independently of any right we aave to dSet 
more than adrice and assistance lo oor indepead* 
eat allies, we can expeet that they should renounce 
entirely the national pride, which is iaaeparaUe 
from patriotism, and at once co n des c en d not only 
to be saved by our assistaaee, hut to be saved to 
our own way.' 3d, Whether, if it be an object (as 
undoubtedly it is a main one,) that the Spanish 
troops should be trained under Bridah discipline, 
to the flexibility of movement, and power of rapid 
concert and combination, which is rsseatial lo 
modem war, such a consummation is likely to be 
produced by abusing them in newspapera and pe- 
riodical publications^ Lastly, Since the undoubted 
authority of British ofllcers makes us aow ao- 
quainted with part of the horrors that attend in- 
vasion, and which the Proridence of God, the 
valour of oor navy, and perhaps the verr cffiDrts of 
these Spaniards, have hitherto diverted from us, 
it may be modestly questioned whether we oaght 
to be too forward to estimate and coadema the 
feeling of temporary stnpefiMtion which they cre- 
ate; lest, in so doing, we should resemble the wor- 
thy clergyman, who, while he had himself never 
snuffed a candle with his fiogera, was disposed se- 
verely to criticise the conduct of a martyr who 
winced a little among hia flames. 

LL They won not Zaxagou^ but her chi]dNsi*a bloody 
tomb.— P. S73. 
The interesting account of Mr. Vanghaa has 
made most readers acquainted with the first siege 
ofZaragoxa. The last and &tal siege of that gallant 
and devoted city is detailed with great eloouenec 
and precision in tlie ** Edinburgh Annual Begi^ 
ter" for 1809,— a work in which the affiiirs of 
Spain have been treated of with attention corres- 
ponding to their deep interest, and to the peculiar 
Murces of information open to the historian. The 
following are a few brief extracts from this splen- 
did historical narrative:— 

** A breach Was soon made in the mad walls, 
and then, as in the former siege, the war was caiw 
ried on in the streets and houses: but the French 
had been taojght, by experience, that to this speaies 
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ofwiHkrethe Z&ngount derived « •a])erior'ity 
from the feeling and pnnoiple which inspired 
them, and the cause for which thej fought. 'Die 
only meant of conquering Zaragosa was to destroy 
it house by house, and street by street, and upon 
this system of destruction they proceeded. Three 
companies of miners and eight companies of sap- 
pers carried on this subterraneous war; the Spa- 
niards, it is said, attempted to oppose them by 
countermines: these were operations to which thev 
were wholly unused, and, according to the French 
statement, their miners were every day discovered 
and suffocated. Meantime the bombardment was 
incessantly kept up. • Within the last forty-eight 
hours,* said Palafoz, in a letter to his friend ge- 
neral Doyle, * 6000 shells have been thrown in. 
Two-thirds of the town are in ruins; but we shall 
perish under the ruins of the remaining thiixl 
rather than surrender.* In the course of the siege 
above 17,000 bombs were thrown at the town; the 
stock of powder with which Zaragoza had been 
stored was exhausted; they had none at last but 
what they manufactured day by day; and no other 
cannon-liaUs than those which were shot into the 
town, and which they collected and fired back 
npon the enemy.*'— 

In tlie midst of these horrors and privations, the 
pestilence broke out in Zara^^oza. To various 
causes, enumerated by the annalist, he adds, " scan- 
tiness of foo<l, crowded quarters, unusual exertion 
of body, anxiety of mind, and the impossibility of 
recruiting their exhausted strength by neeilful rest 
in a city which was almost incessantly bombarded, 
and where every hour their sleep was broken by 
the tremendous explosion of mines. There was 
now no respite, either by day or night, for this 
devoted city; even the natural order of light and 
darkness w'as destroyed in Zaragoza; by day it 
was involved in a red sulphureous atmosphere of 
smoke, which hid the face of heaven; by night the 
fire of cannons and mortars, and the flames of burn- 
ing houses, kept it in a state of terrific illumina- 
tion. 

'* When once the |)estilence had begun, it was 
impossible to check its progress, or confine it to 
one quarter of the city. Hospitals were imme- 
diately established,<— there were above thirty of 
them; ai soon as one was destroyed by the lK>ro- 
bardroent, the patients were removed to another, 
and thus the infection was carried to every part of 
Zaragoza. Famine aggravated the evil; the city 
bad probably not been sufficiently prorided at the 
commencement of the siese, and ot tlie provisions 
which it contained, much was destroyed in the 
dailr rain which the mines and bombs effected. 
Hail the Zaragozans and their garrison proceeded 
according to military ralea. they would have sur- 
rendered before the end of January; their batte- 
ries had then been demolished, there were open 
breaches in many partb of their weak walls, and 
the enemy were already within the city. On the 
ftXh above sixty houses were blown up, and the 
French obtained possession of the monasteries of 
the Aueustines and Lea Monicas, whidi adjoined 
each other, two nf the last defensible places left 
The enemy forced their way into the church; eve- 
ry column, eveiy chapel, every altsr, became a 
point of defence, which was repeatedly attacked, 
ukcn, and retaken; the pavement was covered 
w.Va blood, the aisles and body of the chureh 
strewed with the dead, who were trampled under 
feol by the combatants, in the midst of this con- 



! flict, the roof, shattered by repeated liombs, fell 
in; the few who were not crushed, afler a short 
pause, which this tremendous shock and their 
own unexpected escape occasioned, renewed the 
fight with rekindling fury; fresh parties of the 
enemy poured in; monks, and citizens, and sol- 
diers came to Uie defence, and the contest was 
continued upon the rains, and tlie bodies of the 
dead and the dying.'* 

Yet, seventeen days after sustaining these ex- 
tremities, did the heroic inhabitants of Zaragoza 
continue their defence; nor did thev then surrender 
until their despair had extracted from the French 
generals a capitulation, more honourable than has 
been granted to fortresses of the first order. 

Who shall venture to refuse the Zaragozans the 
eulogium conferred upon them by the eloquence of 
Wordsworth'— •< Moat aloriously have the citi- 
zens of Zaragoza proved that the trae armv ot 
Spain, in a contest of this nature, is the whole 
people. The same city has also exemplified a 
melancholy, yea, a dismal truth,— yet consolatory 
and full of joy,— that when a people are called 
sud<lenly to fight for their liberty, and are sorely 
pressed upon, their best field of batUe is the floors 
upon which their children have played; the cham- 
bers where the family of each man has slept, (his 
own or his neighbour's;) upon or under the roofs 
by which they have been sheltered; in the gardens 
of their recreation; in the street, or in the market 
place; before the altars of their temples, and among 
their congregated dwellings, blazing or uprooted. 

" The goverament of Spain must never forget 
Zaragoza, for a moment. Nothing is wanting to 
produce the same effects every where, but a lead- 
ing mind, such as that city was blessed with. In 
the latter contest this has been proved; for Zara- 
goza contained, at that time, bodies of men from 
almost all paits of Spain. The narrative of those 
two sieges should be the manual of «^erv Spaniard. 
He may add to it the ancient stories of Numantla 
and Saguntum; let him deep upon the book as a 

Iiillow, and, if he be a devout adherent to the re- 
igion of his country, let him wear it in his bosom 
for his cracifix to rest upon," 
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the vault of destiny.— P. 374. 

Before finally dismissing the enchanted eavera 
of Don Roderick, it may be noticed, that the le- 
«nd occurs in one of Calderon's plays, entitled, 
Xa Virgin del Samario, The scene opens with 
the noise of the chase, and Recisundo, a prede- 
cessor of Roderick upon the Gothic throne, enters 
pursuing a stac. The animal assumes the form of 
a man, and defies the king to enter the cave, which 
forms the bottom of the scene, and engage with 
him in single combat. The kin^; accepts Um chal- 
lenge, and the^ cngaj^e accordmglv, but without 
advantage on either side, which induces the genie 
to inform Recisundo, that he is not the monarch 
for whom the adventure of the enchanted cavern 
is reserved, and he proceeds to predict the down- 
fall of the Gothic monarchy, and of the christian 
religion, which shall attend the discovery of its 
mysteries. Recisundo, appalled by these prophe- 
cies, orders the eavera to be secured by a gate and 
bolts of iron. In the second part of the same play 
we are informed, that Don Roderick had removed 
the barrier and transgressed the prohibition of his 
ancestor, and had been apprized Iit the prodinea 
which he discovered of the approaening ruin oTbis 
kingdom. 
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scorns poetical works. 



U. Wkile downward M Ar kad ka kgiaw pran, 
BHort tfcrm it wm rich wtifc vme «ad feck, 
And rmikd likr Eden in her • 




I have vcmored 
the French amjr that anbbme p iiwc r la tbe pro- 
phet of Joel, vhich aeeaa applicable to them 
in more retpecu thao that I have adopted ia tbe 
text. Oae would thiak their nfagea, their mili- 
tary appoiotoiebtA, tbe terror whioh they tpread 
among invaded nation*, their mtlitarj diacipliae, 
their aru of political intrigne and deeeit, trere 
diitiocil/ pointed oat in the following veraea of 
Seriptnre: — 

8. " A day of darknetoe and of gtoomineaie, a 
day of clouds and of thick dariuKate, aa Che morn- 
ing spread upon the moontains: a great people 
and a atroor, there hath mA been ever the liKe, 
neither ihiil be any more after ii, even to the 
years of many generation*. 

5. *• A 6re devoureth before them, and behind 
them a flame bometh: the land is as the garden 
of Eden before them, and behinde them a desolate 
wUdemesse, yea, and nothing shall escape them. 

A. " The appiraranee of them is as the appear- 
ance of horses and as horsemen, so shall they ruiine. 

5. •• Uke the noise of chariots on the tops of 
mountains sbaU they leap, like the noise of a 
flame of 6re that devoureth tbe stobbie, as a itrong 
people set in battle array. 

6. •• Before their foee shall the people be much 
pained: all fi^es shall gather blaeknesse. 

7. ** Th^ shall run like mighty men, they 
ihall dimbe the wall like men of warre, and thev 
ihali march every one in his wayes, and they shall 
not break their ranks. 

8. <* Neither shall one trust another, they shall 
walk every one in his path: and when they fall 
upon the sword they shaU not be wounded. 

9. ** Thi^y shall ran to and firo intheeitie: they 
shall run upon the wall, the^ shall elimbe up upon 
the houses; they shall enter m at the windows like 
a thief. 

!0. ** The earth shall qoake before them, the hea- 
vens shall tremble, the sunne and the moon shall 
be dark, and the starres shall withdraw their shin- 



feet, fcc of thecatUealan^itcred forthe woMierji 
riee, vegctehles, and brad, where it coold be had, 
ed by the officn Fifty or sixty starv- 
were daily fed at one of theae regi- 
Jishments, and earned home the re- 
lica to their bmisbed honaebolds. The «.auieiated 
wretches, who could not crawl from weakncaa, 
were speedily employed In pruning their vines. 
While pursuing Masnfcna, the soldirrs evinced the 
same spirit of nnmani^, and, in many insianees, 
when rednced themselves to short allowance, from 
having out-marehed their auppliea, they shared 
their pittance with tbe starving inhabitants who 
liad ventnred back to view the ruins of their habita- 
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In verse 90lh also, which announces the retreat 
of the northern army, described in such dreadful 
colours, into a " land barren and desolate," and 
the dishonour with which God afflicted them 
for having *' magnified themselves to do great 
things,'* Uiere are particulars not inapplicable to 
the retreat of Massena; Divine Providence having, 
in all ages, attaehed disgrace as the natural pun< 
iahment of cruelty and presumption. 
if. The radest MUlnel, in Britain bora. 

Gave his poorsmf t tofised wme wietchfiirlomy— P. 37C 
Even tbe unexampled gallantry of the Britiah 
army in the campaign of 1810-11, although they 
never fought but to conquer, will do them less 
honour in history than their humanity, attentive 
to soften to the utmost of their power the horrors 
▼hieh war, in its mildest as|)ect, must always in- 
flict upon the defenceless inhabitanU of the ooun- 
tiy in whioh it is waged, and which, on this oc^ 
easion, wcne tenfold augmented by the barbarous 
•raelties of the French. Soup-kitebens were esta- 
blished by subscription among the officers, wher^ 



tiona, bmmed by the retreating enemy, and to 1 
the bodies of their relations whom tKey h»d baitd>- 
ered. Is it possible to know sochfecta without feel- 
ing a sort of confidence, that those who so well de- 
serve victocT are most likely to attain it? — ^It is not 
the least of lord Wellington's military merita, that 
the slightest disposition towards marauding meets 
immemate punimment. Independently of all mo- 
ral obligation, the army whicn ia moat orderly in 
a friencUy country, has always proved most fonnip 
dable to an armed enemy. 

16. TaincilDniMii fugitive— P. 374. 
The Fiietich con«lucted this memorable retreat 
with much of the fanfarrottdide proper to their 
country, b^ which th^ attempt to impoae unon 
themselves, a belief that 
venr moment of their 
[arch, 1 811, their Yi»r- 
guard was overtaken near Pega by the Britiah ca- 
valry. Being well posted, and conceiving them- 
selves safe from infantry, f who were indeed many 
miles in the rear,) and from artillery, th^ in- 
dulged themselves in parading their bands of mu- 
sic, and actually performed '* God save the king." 
Their minstrelsy was however derangjsd by tlie 
undesired accompaniment of tbe British borse- 
artillery, on whose part in the concert they bad 
not calculated. The surprise was sodden, and the 
rout complete; for the artillery and cavalr} did 
exerution upon them for about tour miles, pursu- 
ing at the gallop as often as they got bej-ond the 
ranee of the guns. 

17. Vainly thy •<(uadnnis hide Awaava*i plain. 
And lh»t the flying thundcn as they roar. 
With frantie chargv and ten4bld odds ui Tain!— P. 374. 
In the severe action of Puentes d'Houoro, upon 
5th Mar, 1811, the grand mass of the Freneh caval- 
ty attacked tlie right of the British position, co- 
vered by two guus of the horse-artillery, and two 
squadrons of cavalry. After suffering considerably 
from the fire of the guns, whidi annoyed them ia 
every attempt at formation, the enemy turned 
their wrath entirely towards them, distributed 
brsndy amon|^ their troopers, and advcmeed to car- 
ry the field-pieces with the desperation of drunken 
fury. They were in uo ways checked by the heavy 
loss which they sustained in this darine attempt, 
but dosed, and fiurly mingled with the Briiiah 
cavalry, to whom they bore the proportion of tea 
to one. Captain Ramsey, (let me be permitted to 
name a gallant countryman,) who commanded the 
two guns, dismissed them at the gallop, and, put- 
ting himsdf at the head of the mounted artillery- 
men, ordered them to Csll upon the French, sabre- 
in-liand. This veiy unexpected converaiosk of ar- 
tillerymen into dragoons contributed greatly to 
the defeat of the enemy, ali^eady diaoonoerted by 



blisbed by subscnption among me omcers, wner^ the defeat of the enemv, ali^eady diaoonoerted by 
ever the troops were quartered for any length of the reception they had met fhmi the two British 
time. The commissaries contributed the heada^ squadrons; and the appearanoaofioiiie small rein* 
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toreementi. notwithiteadiiig the immenie ditpro- 

Krtion of toroe, pat them to absolute root A eo. 
lel or major of their eavalry, and many priaonera, 
(almost all intoKicated,} remained in oar ootsea- 
•ion. Those who eoBsider for a moment the dif- 
fereoee of the aervices, and how much an artille- 
rynuk is necessarily and naturallj led to identify 
his own safety and utilitj with abiding by the tre- 
mendoos implement of war, to the ezereiie of 
whioh he is «hiefly, if not ezelusively, trained, will 
know how to estimate the presenoeof mind which 
eomnianded «o bold a maMBUvrc, and the steadi 
neas and confidence with which it was executed. 
U. And what«vailf thee that, Ibr Cameron glain, 

Wild f ram ha« piaided niiks the yell wai gfiven.— 
P. 374. 

The gallant colonel Cameron was wounded mor- 
tally during the desperate contest in the streeU of 
the Tillage called Fuentes d'Honoro. He fell at 
the head>of his native highlanders, the 71st and 79th, 
who raised a dreadful shrielc of grief and rage. 
They charged, with irresistible fury, the finest 
ho&f of French grenadiers erer seen, being a part 
of Bonaparte's selected guard. The ofiioer who led 
the French, a man remarkable for stature and 
symmetry, was killed on the spot The French- 
man who stepped out of his rank to take aim at 
eolonel Cameron, was also bayoneted, pierced with 
a thousand wounds, and almost torn to pieces by 
the farious highlanders, who, under the command 
of colonel Cadogan, bore the enemy out of the 
eontested ground at the point of the bayonet Mas- 
sena pays my countrymen a singular compliment 
in his account of the attack and defence nf this Til- 
lage, in lirhich, he says, the British lost many of- 
fioen, and Scotch. 
10. O who shall gnidge him Albuera^a bays. 
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i rermerate to 
Routed them to emulate their fathers* priite, 
TemprrM their headlong rage, their oouiagesteel'd. 
V.375, 

Nothing during the war of Portugal seems, to a 
distinct obsenrer, more deaerring of praise, than 
the self-devotion of field-marshal Beresford, who 
was contented to undertake all the hazard of oblo- 
quy which might haTe been founded upon any mia- 
earriage in the highly important experiment of 
training the Portuguese troops to an improyed 



state of discipline. In exposing his militarr repu- 
tation to the censure of imprudence from the most 
moderate, and all manner of unutterable calumnies 
from the ignorant and malignant, he placed at stake 
the dearest pledge which a militai^' man had to 
offer, and nothing but the deeiiest conviction of the 
high and essentiu importance attached to suceeu 
can be supposed an aoequate motive. How great 
the chance of miscarriage was supposed, may be 
eatimated from the general opinion of officers of 
unquestioned talents and experience, possessed of 
eveiy opportunity of information; how completely 
the experiment has succeeded, and how much the 
spirit and fiatriotism of our ancient allies had been 
uaderrated, is eTident, not only from those victo- 
ries in which they have borne a distinguished 
share, but from the liberal and highly honourable 
manner in which these opinions have been retract- 
ed. The success of this plan, with all its impor- 
tant oonseooences, we owe to the ind^atigable ex- 
ertions of neld-marshal Beresford. 
JO. -a racerenownM of old, 

Whow war-cry oft has wakdd the battle-awelL— P. 375. 

This sunza alludes to the various adiicTements 
of the warlilce family of Graeme, or Graham. They 
are said, b^r tradition, to have descended from the 
Scottish chief, under whose command his country- 
men stormed the wall buiit by the emperor Seve- 
rus between the firths of Forth and Clyde, the 
fragments of which are still popularly called 
Gneme*s dyke. Sir John the Gncme, " the hardy, 
wight, and wise," is well known as the friend ot 
sir William Wallace. Aldeme, Kilsyth, and Tib- 
bermuir, were scenes of the victories of the heroic 
marquis of Montrose. The pass of Killy-crankie 
is famous for the action between king William's 
forces and the highlanders in 168y, 

*( Where glad Dundae in fhint huzaas expired." 

It is seldom that one line can number so many, 
heroes, and yet more rare when it can appeal to 
the glory of a living descendant in support of its 
ancient renown. 

The allusions to the private history and charac- 
ter of general Graham may be illustrated by re- 
ferring to the eloquent and affecting speech oE Mr. 
Sheridan, upon the vote of thanks to the rietor ol 
Barosa. 



A POEM. 



Thoagh Taloia braved ymmg Bdward*a gentle haadf 
And Albeit ruth*d on Henrjrs way-wom band. 
With Europe** ehosen toni in arms renown'd. 
Tec not on vere*s bold archen long they hwkNl, 

Nor Aadley*S •qoiret nor Mowbray's y •^- 

They saw their standard fldl, and left 



brook'd 

their monareh honnd.— AKXK8ISX. 



. TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF WELUNGTON, 
P&IKCBSS OF WATERLOO, See., &e., && 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
I. 

Faib Brussels, thou art far behind, 
Though, lingering on the morning wind. 
We yet may hear the hour 



Pealed oTcr orchard and canal. 

With Toioe prolonged and measured fidl. 

From proud saint Michael's tower. 
Thy wood, dark Soignics, holds us now. 
Where tlie tall beeches* glossy boof^ 

For many a league around. 
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With biroh and darkiome oak between. 
Spreads deep and far a pathless aereeo, 

Of tangled forest groand. 
Stems planted close hj stems defy 
Th* adfenturoos foit— the enrioos eye 

For aeoess seeks in Tain ! 
And the brown tapestry of leaTes, 
Strewed on the blighted ground, reeeives 

Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 
No opening glade dawns on oar way, 
No streimle^ glaneinr to the ray, 

Oar woodland path has crossed; 
And the straight causeway which we treid 
Prolongs a line of dull arieade, 
UoTaiTing through the unvaiied shade. 

Until in distance lost 

IL 



A brighter, livelier i 

In groups the scattering wood recedes, 

Hedge-rows, and huts, and sunny maitUf 

And corn-fields glanee betweeni 
The peasant, at his labour blith. 
Flies the hooked staff and shortened sitb«;^ 

But when these ears wese green. 
Placed close within destruction's scope. 
Full little was that rustic's hope 

Their ripening to have seenl 
And, lo! a hMptlet and iu fane^-^ 
Let not the mer with disdain 
« Their architecture Tiewt 
JPor yonder rude ungraoefiil shrine. 
And disproportioned spire, are thii^e^ 

Immortal WatbbiaoI 

m. 

Fear not the heat, though fell and high 
The sun has scorched the autumn Sky, 
And scarce a forest straggler now 
To shade us spreads a greenwood bought 
These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than e'er was fired by sunny ray. 
Yet one mile on^on shattered bedge 
Crests the soft hill whose long smooth ridge 

Looks on the field below, 
Acd sinks so gently on the dale. 
That not ]the £lds of Beauty's veil 

In easier curves can flow. 
Brief snace from thence, the ground again, 
Ascending slowly fpoqa the plain, 

Foroks an opposing sjDreen, 
Which, with its crest of upUnd groand. 
Shuts the horizon all around. 

The softened va|e between 
Slopes smooth and fair for courser's tread; 
Not the most timid maid need dre«d 
To give her snow-white paUitnr hcasd 

On that wide stubble-g^und. 
Nor wood, nor tree, nor bush are (^uen^ 
Her course to intercept or scare. 

Nor fosse nor fence are found. 
Bare where, firom out her shattered bowev^ 
Bite Hougoumont's dismantled towen. 

IV. 
Now, seest thou anght in this lone aoeoe 
Can tell of that which late hath been?— 

A stranger might reply, 
** The bare extent of stubble-plain 
Seems lately lightened of iU grainy 
And yonder sable tracks remain^ 
Blacks of the peasant's ponderous vwii. 

When harvestFhoaie was nigh. 



On these broad spots of trampled 
Perchance the rustics danced sod 

As Teniers loved to draw; 
And where the earth seems scorched by i 
To dress the homely feast they eaaae. 
And toiled the keroniefed village dane 
Around her fire of straw. "•» 
V. 
So deem'st thou— so each mortal deems, 
Of that which is from that which i 

But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant's sithe i 
Was gathered in by sterner I 

With bayonet, blade, and spearJ 
No vulgar crop was theirs to reap. 
No stinted harvest thin and cheap! 
Heroes before each fiital sweep 
Fell thick as ripened grain; 
And ere the darkening m the day. 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fi»y. 
The corpses of the slain. 
VI. 
Ay, look asain— that line so black 
And trampled, marks the bivooaek. 
Yon deep^graved itits, the artilleiy's traekp 

So often lost and. won; 
And close beside, the hardened mud 
Still shows whe|«, fetlock-deep in Uood, 
The fierce druoon, through battle** flood. 

Dashed the hot war-horse on. 
These spots of excavation tell 
The ravage of the bursting shell— 
And feel'st thou not the tainted stea 
That reeks against the sultiy beam. 

From ponder trenched mound? 
The pestilential fumes declare 
That carnage has replenished thera 
Her gamer>hon«e profound. 

vn. 

Far other fa«rvesl>>home and feast. 

Than claims the boorfixMU sithe released. 

On those scorched fields were known! 
Death hovered o'er the maddening rant. 
And, in the thrillins battle shoot. 
Sent for the bloody banquet oat 

A sammons of his own. 
Through rolling smoke the demons «yo 
Could well each destined guest espy, 
Wdl could his ear in ecsbuy 

Distinguish eveiy tone 
That filled the chorus of the fray^ 
From cannon-roar and trampetpm^. 
From charging squadrons' wi|d burn, 
From the wilof clang that marked thA wwr^— 

Down to tlie dying groan. 
And the last sob of fife's decay 

When breath was all but flown. 
VIIL 
Feast on, stern foe of mortal life. 
Feast on f— but think not that a strife^ 
With such promiscuous carnage rife. 

Protracted space my lart; 
The deadly tug of war at length 
Moat limiu find in human strength. 

And cease when these are passed. 
Vain hope!— that mom's o'erdooded worn 
Heard the wild shoot of fight begun 

£re he attained his heiriit. 
And through the war^smoke voliiDied hlg%_ 
StiU peals thntunmnittMlery* ^^ 
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_ . inow ke ftoopi to night 
For tea Irmg hoars of doabt and dread. 
Fresh sfueoars firom the extended head 
Of either hill the ooolest fed; 

Still down the slope thej drew. 
The ehar^ of eolumns paused not, 
Nor eeased the storm or shell and shot| 

For all that war could do. 
Of skill and force, was proved that day^ 
And turned not yet the douhtfol firaj 

On bloody Waterioo. 
IX. 

Pile Brussels! then what thonghu were thine,' 
When ceaseless from the distant line 

Cootinoed thunders eame! 
Each burgher held his breath to hear 
These forerunners of havoc near, 

Of rapine and of flame. 
What ghastly sighu were thine to meet. 
When rolling through thy stately street. 
The wounded showed their niaii^;led plight 
In token of the unfinished fight. 
And from eaeh anguish-laden wain 
llie blood-drops laid thy dust like rain! 
How ofien in the distant drum 
Heard*st thou the fell invader come. 
While ruin, shouting to his band. 
Shook high her torch and gory brand !^ 
Cheer thee, fair city! from yon stand, 
Irapatieat, still his outstretched hand 

Points to his prejr in vain. 
While maddening in his eager mood. 
And all unwont to be withstood. 

He fires the fight anin. 

•• On! On!** was still his stem ezdaim, 
«« Confront the battery *s jaws of flame! 

Rush on the levelled gun!' 
My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance! 
Kaeh Hulan forward with his lance. 
My guard— my chosen — charge for Prance, 

Pninee and Napoleon!" 
Loud answered their acclaiming shout, 
Greeting the mandate which sent out 
Their bravest and their best to dare 
The fiito their leader shunned to share.^ 
Bat he, his countnr*s sword and shield. 
Still in the batde-front revealed, 
Where danger fiercest swept the field. 

Came like a beam of light, 
In action prompt, in sentence brief— 
<• Soldiers, stand firm!*' exclaimed the ohie( 
«« England shaU tell the fight!*« 
XL 
On came the whirlwind— like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blas^* 
On came the whirlwind— steel gleams broke 
Like lightaing through tlie rolling smoke. 

The war was waked anew; 
Three hundred cannon-mouths roared loud. 
And from their throats, with flash and dond. 

Their showers of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire, in full career. 
Rushed on the ponderous cuirassier, 
The lancer couched his ruthless spc^r, 
And honyiog as to havoc near, 
The cohoru' eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 

The advancing onset rolled along, 

Forth harbingered by fierce acclaim. 

That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 

Pealed wildly the imperial name. 



XIL 
But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host; 
For not an eye the storm that viewed 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude. 
Nor was one forward footstep staid. 
As dropped the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear. 
Fast they renewed eaeh serried squarei 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminished files again, 
Till from their line scarce spears' length thvM^ 
Emerging from the smoke tney see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply-^ 

Then waked their fire at once! 
Eiach musketeer's revolving kndl. 
As fast, as regularljr fell, 
As when thev practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. ' 

Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went. 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent{ 

And to aucment the fray, 
Wheeled full against their sta^igering fUmks, 
The English horsemen's foammg ranlu 

Forced their resistless way. 
Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
The clash of swords— the neigh of steeda^ 
As plies the smith his clanging trade. 
Against the cuirass rang the blade)< 
And while amid their dose array 
The well-served cannon rent their way. 
And while amid their scattered band » 
Raged the fierce rider's bloody brand. 
Recoiled in common rout and fear, 
Lancer, and guard, and cuirassier, 
Horsemen and foot — ^a mingled host. 
Their leaders fall'n, their standards lost. 

Xlll. 
Then, WxLLnroToic ! thy piercing eye 
This crisis caught of destiny. 

The British host bad stood 
l*hat mom 'gainst charse of sword and lanc^ 
As their own ocean-rooks hold stance, 
But when thy voice had said, ** Adyance!" 

They were their ocean's flood. — 
O thou, whose inauspicious aim 
Hath wrought thy host this hour of shame, 
Think'st thou thy broken bands will bide 
The terrors of yon rushing tide^ 
Or will thy chosen brook to feel 
The BriUsh shock of leveUed tteeXT' 

Or dost thou turn thine eye 
Where coming squadrons gleam afar. 
And fresher thunders wake the war. 

And other standards flv? — 
Think not that in yon columns file 
Thy conquering troops from distant Dyle-* 

ts Blucher yet unknown.' 
Or dwells not in thy memory still. 
rHeard frequent in thine hour of ul,) 
What notes of hate and vengeance thrill 

In Prussia's trumpet tone? 
What yet remains?— shall it be thine 
To head the relics of thy line 

In one dread effort more?— 
The Roman lore thy leisure loved, 
And thou can'st tell what fortune proved 

That chieftain, who, of yore, 
Ambition's dizzy paths essnred, 
And with the gladiator's aid 
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for empire eDterpriied — 
He stood tne eait hii rethnen itUyed, 
LdtA Dot the Tietima be had made, 
Bug hit red c;nve vith his own bbde, 
And on the field he lost wms laid. 

Abhorred— but not despised. 
XIV. 
Bat if rerolTes thy fainter thought 
On safety— howsoeTer booght. 
Then torn thy fearfid rein and ride, 
Thoogfa twiee ten thousand men have died 

On this efeatfol daj. 
To gild the militanr ume, 
Whieb thon, for lifo, in trafliek tame 

Wik barter thus away. 
Shall future ages tell this tale 
Of ineonsistence faint and frail? 
And art thou be of Lodi's bridge, 
Marengo's field, and Wagram's ridge! 

Or is thr soul like mountain-tide. 
That, swelled by winter storm and shower. 
Rolls down in turbulence of power 

A torrent fierce and wide; 
Reft of these aids, a rill obscure, 
Shrinking unnoticed, mean, and poor, 

Whose channel shows displayed 
The wrecks of its impetuous course. 
But not one ^mptom of the force 

By which tnese wrecks were made. 
XV. 
Spur on thy way!— rince now thine ear 
Has brooked thy veterans* wish to hear, 

Who, as thy flight they eyed, 
Exflburaed— while tears of anguiih came. 
Wrung forth by pride, and rage, and 

« Oh that he had but died !*^ 
But yet, to sum this hour of ill, 
Look, ere thou leay'st the &tal hill. 

Back on yon broken ranks— 
Upon whose wild confusion gleams 
Tne moon, as on the troubled streams 

When rivers break their banks. 
And, to the ruined neasant's eye. 
Objects half seen roll swiftly by, 

Down the dread current burled— 
So mingle banner, wain, and gun. 
Where the tumultuous flight rolls on 
Of warriors, who, when mom begun. 

Defied a banded worid. 
XVl. 
List— frequent to the horr}'ing root. 
The stem pursuers* vengeful shout 
Tells, that upon their broken rear 
Races the Prussian's bloody spear. 

So fell a shriek was none. 
When Beresina's icy flood 
Reddened and thawed with flame and blood. 
And, pressing on thy desperate way, 
Raiseo oft and long their wild hurra. 

The children of the Don. 
Thine ear no yell of horror cleft 
So ominous, when, all bereft 
Of aid, the valiant Polack left- 
Ay, left by thee— found soldier's grave 
In Leipsic's corse-encumbered wave. 
Pate, in these various perils past. 
Reserved thee still some future oast;— 
On the dread die thou now hast thrown 
Hangs not a single field alone. 
Nor one campaign — thy martial ftme, 
Thy empire, dynasty, and name. 

Have felt Uic final stroke; 



And now, o'er thy devoted head 
The last siem vial's wrath is shed. 

The last dread seal is broke. 
XVII. 
Since live thou wilt — refuse not now 
Before these demagogues to bow. 
Late objects of thy scorn and bate. 
Who sliall thy once imperial fate 
Make wordy theme of vain debate.— 
Or shall we say, thou stoop *st leas low 
In seeking refuse from the foe. 
Against whose hean, in prosperous life. 
Thine hand hath ever held the knife? 

Such homage hath been paid 
By Roman and by Grecian voice. 
And there were honour in the cholee^ 

If it were freely made. 
Then safely come — in one so low. 
So lost — we cannot own a foe; 
Though dear experience bid ua end. 
In thee we ne'er can hail a friend. 
Come, howsoe'er — ^but do not hide 
Close in thy heart that eerm of pride, 
Erewhile by gifted bard espied, 

That *<yet imoerial hope;" 
Think not that for a fresh rebound. 
To raise ambition from the ground. 

We yield thee means or scope. 
In safeQr come — but ne'er a|^in 
Hold type of independent reign; 

No islet calls thee lord, 
We leave thee no confederate band. 
No symbol of thy lost commaml. 
To be a da^r in the hand 

From which we wrenched the sword. 
XVlll. 
Tet, e'en in yon sequestered spot. 
May worthier conquest be thy lot 

'Than yet thy life has known; 
Conqoeii, unliionght by blood or harm. 
That needs not foreign aid nor arm, 

A triumph all thine own. 
Such waiu thee when thou shalt eootrol 
Those passions wild, that stubborn soul. 

That marred thy prosperous scene: 
Hear this — from no unmoved heart. 
Which sighs, comparing what thou art 

With what thou might'st have been! 
XIX. 
Thou, too, whose deeds of fame renewed 
Bankrapt a nation's gratitude. 
To thine own noble heart must owe 
More than the meed she can bestow. 
For not a people'sjust acclnim. 
Not the full hMil or Europe's fiune. 
Thy prince's smiles, thy state's decree. 
The ducal rauk, the gartered knee. 
Not these such pure delight afford. 
As that, when, hanging up thy sword. 
Well may'st thou think, " This honest steel 
Was ever drawn for public weal; 
And, such was rightful heaven's decree. 
Ne'er sheathed unless with victosr!** 

XX. 
Look forth, once more, with softened heart 
Ere from the field of fame we parti 
Triumph and Sorrow border near. 
And Joy oft melts into a tear. 
Alas! what links of love that mom 
Has War's mde hand asunder torn! 
For ne'er was field so sternly fougliti 
And ne'er was conquest dearer bougni. 
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Here, iviled in common ■laoehter, deep 
Those wliom affection long snail weep; 
Here rests the sire, that ne'er shall strain 
HH orphans to his heart again; 
The Bon, whom, on his native shore. 
The parent's voice shall bless no move; 
The bridegroom, who has hardly pressed 
His blashiug eonsort to his breast; 
The husband, whom, through many a y«HP, 
Long love and mutual fiuth endear. 
Thou canst not name one tender tie 
But nere, dissolved, its relies lie! 
O, when thou seest some mourner's veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale. 
Or mark'st the matron's bunting tears 
Stream when the strioken dram she bean; 
Or seeat bow manlier grief; suppressed. 
Is labouring in a falher's breart,— 
With no inquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterioo! 

XXI. 
Period of honour as of woes. 
What bright careers twas thine to close!— 
Marked on thy roll of blood what names 
To Briuiu's memory, and to Fame's, 
Laid there their last immortal claims ! 
Thou law'st in seas of core expire 
Bedoubted Picton's socu of fire — 
Saw'at in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of Ponsonby could die— 
De Lancy change Love's bridal wreath 
For laurels from the hand of death — 
Saw'st gallant Miller's failing eye 
StiU bent where Albion's banners fly, 
And Cameron, in the shock of steel. 
Die like the offspring of Lochiel; 
And generous Gordon, 'mid (he strife. 
Fall while he watched his leader's life.— 
Ah! though her guardian angel's shield 
Fenced BriUin's hero through the field. 
Pate not the less her power made known 
Through bis friends' bearU to pierce his own! 

XXII. 
Foivive, brave dead, ih' imperfect lay; 
Who may your names, your number, say, 
What high-strung hai-p, what lofty line. 
To each the dear-earned praise assign. 
From high-bom chiefs of martial fame 
To the poor soldier's lowlier name? 
Lighdy ye rose that dawning day, 
From your cold couch of sw^mp and clay, 
To fill, before the sun was low. 
The bed that morning cannot know. 
Oft may the tear the green sod steep. 
And laered be the heroes' sleep. 

Till time shall cease to run; 
And ne'er beside their noble grave 
May Briton pass, and fail to crave 
A blessing on the fallen brav6. 
Who fought with Wellington! 
XXUL 
Farewell, sad field! whose bitted faee 
Wears desolation's withering trace; 
Long shsU my memory reUm 
Thy shattered huU and trampl^ grain. 
With every vmA of martial wrong. 
That scathe thy towers, fair Hougoumont! 
Yet though thy gardens green arcade 
The marksman's fatal post was made. 
Though on thy shattered beeches fell 
The bieoded rage of shot and shell, 



Though from th^ blackened portals torn. 
Their fall thy blighted fruit-trues mourn. 
Has not such havoc bought a name 
Immortal in the rolls of fame! 
Yes*— Aginooort may be forgot. 
And Cresay be an unknown spot^, 

And Blenheim's name be aew^ 
Bat still in story and in song, 
For many an age remembered long^ 
Shall live the towers of Hougoumont. 

And field of Waterloo. 



eovcLVsrov. 
Stern tide of hnman Timef that know'st not KSt, 

But, sweeping from the cradle to the tomb, 
Bear'at ever downward on thv dusky breast 

Successive generations to their doom; 
While thy capacious stream has equal room 

For the eay bark where pleasure's streamers sport. 
And for the prison-ship of guilt and gloom. 

The fisher-skiflT, and barge that bears a court. 
Still wafting onward all to one dark silent port 

Stem tide of time ! through what mysterious change 

Of hope and fear have our frail barks been driven f 
For ne'er, before, vicissitude so strange 

Was to one race of Adam's ofivpring given. 
And sure such varied change of sea and heavw. 

Such unexpected bursts of joy and wo. 
Such fearful strife as that where we have striven, 

Suceeedine ages ne'er again shall know. 
Until the awful term when thou shalt cease to flow. 

Well hast thou stood, my coontiy !— the brave fight 

Hast well maintain'd through |;ood report and ill; 
In thy just cause and in thy native might. 

And in heaven's mee and justice consunt atill. 
Whether the banded prowess, strength, and skill 

Of half the world against thee, stood array 'd. 
Or when, with better views and freer will. 

Beside thee Europe's noblest drew the blade. 
Each emulous in arms the ocean queen to aid. 

Well thou art now repaid — thougrh slowly rose. 

And struggled long with mists Uiy blaze cf fame, 
While like the dawn that in the orient glows 

On the broad wave its earlier lustre came; 
Then eastern Egypt saw the growing flame, 

And Maida's myrtles gleam'd beneath its ray. 
Where first the loldier, stung with gen*rous shame, 

Rivall'd the heroes of the watery way. 
And wash'd in foemen's gore unjust reproach away. 

Now, Ifliaod empress, wave thy erest on high. 

And bid the banner of thy patron flow, 
Gallant saint George, the flower of chivalry ! 

For thou hast faced, like him, a dragon fi>e. 
And rescued innocence from overthrow. 

And trampled down, like him, tyrannic might. 
And to the gazing world mayst proudly show 

The chosen emblem of thy sainted knight. 
Who quell'd devouring pride, and vindicated right. 

Yet 'mid the confidence of just renown. 

Renown dear-bought, but dearest thus acquired 
Write, Britain, write the moral lesson down; 

'TIS not alone the heart with valour fired, 
The discipline so dreaded and admired. 

In many a field of bloody conquest known; 
—Such may by fiune be lured — by gold be hired—* 

Tis constancy in the good cause alone. 
Best justifies the meed thy valiant tons hare woo. 
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The rcftper id FUnden eumet in hit left httid 
ft ftiek with an iron hook, with whieh he coUeeU 
fts mneh naio as he era eat at one sweep with a 
•horttltbe"whleh he holds in hit right hand. Ther 
eany on thii double proeeti with great spirit and 
dexteritj. 



U was aArmed bj the prisoners of war,that Bo- 
aapnrte had promised his army, in ease of rietoiT, 
twenty-foor boars' plander of the eity of Bmssels. 

9. MCooftoDt the iMCtnyt Jaw* afflamel 
Rafh on the lerelPd fini.'^P. 383. 

The eharaeteristie obstinacy of Napoleon was 
nerer mote fully displayed thra in wM ^^ "^J 
be permitted to hope will prove the last <w •»«• 
fields. He would listen to no adviee, and allow 
of no obstadea. An eye-witness has given the fol- 
lowing aeeoUDt of his demeanour towards the end 
ofthe action:—' 

«« It was near sercn o'doek; Bonapart^ who, 
till then, had remained upon the ridge of the hiU 
whence he eoold best behold what passed, con- 
templated, with a stem countenance, the scene of 
dus horrible slaughter. The more that obstacles 
teemed to multiply, the more his obstinaey seemed 
to iivrease. He became indignant at these unfor- 
■een difficulties; and, (ar from fearing to pqsh to 
extremities an army whose confidence In him was 
boundless, he ceased not to pour down fresh troops, 
and to give orders to march forward— to charge 
with the bayonet— to carry by storm. He was re- 

Satedly informed, from different points, that the 
y went against him, and that the troops seemed 
to be disordered: to which he only replied,—* En 
avatu! en amantr 

« One general sent to inform the emperor that 
he was in a position which be could not maintain, 
because it was commanded by a battenr, and re- 
ouested to know, at the same time, in what way he 
should protect iiis division from the murderous 
fire of the English artillery. < Let him storm the 
battery,' replied Bonaparte, and turned his back 
on the aid-de-oamp who brought the message."— 
JteUahn de la baiaiUe du Mont tainUJean, par 
Wk Timoin Oeulaire. Paris, 1815, 8vo. p. 51. 
4i The Arte their leader ■hnimM to dure.— P. 383. 

It has been reported that Bonaparte charged at 
the head of his guards at the last period of this 
dreadful conflict This, however, is not acoorate. 
He came down, indeed, to a hollow part of the 
bigh»road leading to Charleroi, within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
one of the points most fiercely disputed. Here he 
hanmeoed the guards, and informed them that hit 
preceding operations had destroyed the British in- 
ttntry and cavalry, and that they had only to sup- 
port the fire of the artillery, which they were to 
attack with the bayonet. This exhorUtion was re- 
ceived with shouts of Vhfe PEmpereur, which were 
beard over all our line, and led to an idea that 
Napoleon was charging in person. But the guards 
were led on by Ncyt nor did Bonaparte approach 



the aeeneof nelkm than the spot already 
mentiooed, which the rising bonks on each side 
from all sodb balls as did not eome 
in a straight line. He witnessed the earlier part 
of the battle fitmi plaees yet more remote, pnti- 

'■om ra olisfTvatorr which had been placed 
there V the king of the Netherlands, some weeks 



before, for the porpoae of sorvejing the emmtiT.* 
It is not meant to infer from these narUeulmrs that 
Napoleon showed on that memorable oeeaaaon, the 



least deficient in personal coorage; on the con- 
trary, he evinced the greatest compocme and pre- 
sence (tf mind daring the whole aetloo. Bat it is 
no less true that report has erred in aaeribing to 
him ray desperate efforts of valour for i cc ovci y of 
the battlei and it is remarluhle, that during the 
whole carnage, none of his suite were either killed 
or wounded, whereas scarcely one of the doke of 
WeUington's personal atiendraU eaenped uibcirt 
0. •* EDglaad iliall teU die fighL— P. 383." 

In riding up to a regiment which was hard press- 
ed, the duke called to the men, •« Soldiers, we 
must never be beat,— what will they say In Eag- 
Irad.^" It is needless to say how this appeal was 
answered. 

fl. As plies die •midihiieltMlmrttade, 
Aguiut the cuirass rsn; tfc Made— F. 383. 

A private soldier of the 95th regiment eompand 
the sound whieh took place immediatelv upon the 
British cavalry mingling with those of the enemy , 
to ** a thouBond tinkert at -work mending JmU and 
ketOcty 

7. Or will thy chosen brook to feel 

The British shock of lereird steeL— P. 3W- 

No persuasion or authority could prevail upon 
the French troops to stand the shock of the bayo- 
net The imperial guards, in partiealar, hardly 
stood still till tiie Briush were within thirty yArdsot 
them, although the French author, aireaidy quoted, 
has put into their mouths the magnanimoas senti- 
ment, •* The guards never yield — ^they dic.^ The 
same author has covered the plateau, or eminence 
of St Jean, which formed the British position, 
with redottbU and entrenchments which never had 
an existence. As the narrative, which is in many 
respects curious, was written by ra eye-witness, 
he was probably deceived by the appearance of a 
road and ditch whieh runs alon|r fiart of the hiU. 
It may be also mentioned, in enticisinK this work, 
that the writer sUtes the chftlcau of Hougoomont 
to have been carried by the French, aichough it 
was resolutely and successfully defended durinr 
the whole action. The enemy, indeed, poaseaied 
themselves of the wood by which it is sorroanded, 
and at length set fire to the house itself; but I he 
British (a detachment of the guards, under the 
Command of colonel Macdonnul, and afterwards 
of colonel Home,) made good the garden^ and thus 
preserved, by their desperate resisunee, tlie port 
which coverecl the return of the duke of WcUmg- 
ton's right flank. 



• The mivtskes coneeniinsr this ohwrvaiory hm beos 
mutual. The £n£:Uth supposed it wssereetedfiiriaeasc 
of Bonaparte; and a French writer afftaas it was »- 
itrueted hy die duke of Wellington. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbovoh the pablie leldoai takes mneh ioterett 
In nach commnoicationt, (nor it there any reatoo 
wliy they should,) the author Ukes the bberty of 
statinj^, that these seenes were oommeoeed with 
Ui« purpose of oontributiog to a miseellany pro- 
jected by a much esteemed friend. But instead oi 
being confined to a soene or two as intended, the 
work mdually swelled to the size of an indepead- 
ent publieatioo. It is designed to illustrate mili- 
tary antiquities, and the manners of ohivalry. The 
drama (if it ean be termed one) is in no particular 
eiiber designed or calculated for the stage; so that 
in case any attempt shall be made to produce it in 
action (as has happened in similar cases,) the au- 
thor Ukes tho present opportuniw to intimate, 
that it shall be solely at the peril of those who 
make such an eiperiment. 

The subjectls to be found in Scottish history; 
bat not to overload so slight a publication with 
antiquarian research, or quotations from obscure 
chronicles, may be sufBciently illustrated by the 
followinr passage from JPmKerton*9 JERttvry of 
Scotland^ vol. i, p. 71. 

<' The eovemor (anno 1403) dispatched a con- 
siderable force under Munlac, his eldest son; the 
earls of Angus and Moray also joined Douglas, 
who entered England with an army often thousand 
men, carrying terror and devastation to the walls 
of Newcastle. 

** Henry IV was now engaged in the Welch war 
against Owen Glendour; but the earl of Northum^ 
berland, and his son, the Hotspur Perey, with the 
earl of March, collected a numerous array, and 
awaited the return of the Scots, impeded with 
spoil, near Milfield, in the north part of North- 
nraberland. Douglas bad reached Wooler on his 
Ktum; hnd, perceiving the enemy, seized a strong 
post between the two armies, called Homildoh- 
hill. Iq this method he rivalled his predecessor 
at the battle of Otterbum, but not with like suc- 
cess. The English advanced to the assault, and 
Henry Percy was about to lead them up the hill, 
when March caught his bridle, and advised him 
to advance no fiffther, but to pour the dreadful 
shower of Eneiish arrows into the enemy. This 
advice was followed with the usual fortune; for in 
all ages the bow was the English weapon of vic- 
tory, and tbooKh the ScoU, and perhaps the French, 
were superior in the use of the spear, yet this wea- 
pon was useless after the distant bow had decided 
the combat Robert the Great, sensible of this at 
the battle of Bannockbum, ordered a prepared 
stotaahmeat of cavalry to rush among the English 



archers at the commencement, totally to disperse 
them, and stop the deadly effusion. But Dou|^ 
now used no such precaution; and the consequence 
was, that his people, drawn up on the face of the 
bin, presented one general mark to the enemy^ 
none of whose arrows descended in vain. Tne 
Scots fell without fight, and unrevenged, till a 
spirited knight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, *0 
my brave countrymen! what fascination has seized 
^ou to-day, tliat you sUnd like deer to be shot, 
instead of indulging your ancient courage, and 
meeting voUr enemies hand to hand? Let those 
who will, descend with me, that we may gaia 
victory, or life, or fall like men.' This being heard 
by Adam Gordon, between whom and Swinton 
there existed an ancient deadly fend, attended 
with the mutual slaughter of many followers, he 
instantly fell on his knees before Swinton, begged 
his pardon, and desired to be dubbed a knight by 
him whom he must now regard as the wisest and 
the boldest of that order in Britain. The ceremony 
performed, Swinton and Gordon descended the 
liill, accompanied only by one hundred men; and 
a desperate valour led the whole body to death. 
Had a similar spirit been shown by the Scottish 
army, it is probable that the event of the day would 
have been different. Douglas, who was certainly 
deficient in tlie most important (|ualities of a ge- 
neral, seeing his army begin to disperse, at length 
attempted to descend the hill; but the English 
archers, retiring a little, sent a flight of airows so 
sharp and strong, that no armour could withstaadi 
and the Scottish leader himself whose iwnoply 
was of remarkable temper, fell under five wounds, 
thoueh not mortal. Ihe English men-of-arms, 
knights, or squires, did not strike one blow, but 
remained spectators of the root, which was now 
complete. Great numbers of Scots were dain, and 
near five hundred perished in the river Tweed 
upon their flight Amoo|; the illustrious wounded 
were Douglas, whose chief wound deprived him 
of an eyei Murdae, son of Albany; ue earis of 
Moray and Angus; and about four gentlemen of 



eminent rank and power. The chief dain, were, 
Swinton, Gordon, Livingston of Calender, Ramsay 
of Dalhousie, Walter Sinclair, Roger Gordon, 
Walter Scott, and others. Such was the issue of 
the unfortunate battle of Homildon.*' 

It may be proper to observe, that the scene of 
action has, in the following paces, been transferred 
from Homildon to Halidon HilL For this there 
was an obvious reason, for who would again ven- 
ture to introduce upon the scene the edebrafeed 
Hot^or, who eommanded the English at the for- 
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mer battle > There are, however, teteral eoinei- 
denees which may reconcile even the severer an- 
tiqiiarr to the Mibstitution of Halidon Hill for 
Homildoo. A Scottnh army waa defested by the 
English on both occasions, and onder nearly the 
•ame eircamstances of address on the part of the 
irictors, and mismanaeeroent on that of the van- 
qoished. for the En^ish long-bow decided the 
day in both oases. In both cases, also, a Gordon 
was left on the field of battle; and at Halidon, as 
at Homildon, the ScoU were commanded bv an 
iU-fated representative of the great house of Dou- 
rias. He of Homildon was samamed Tine-^nan^ 
1. e. iMenumj from hit repeated defeaU and mis- 
carriages, and with all the nersonal valour of his 
race, seems to have enjoyea so small a portion of 
their sagacity, as to be anable to learn military 
eiperience from reiterated calamity. I am far, 
however, from intimatii^, that the traits of im- 
becili^ and envy, attributed to the resent m the 
following skeuh, are to be historicallv ascribed 
either to the elder Douglas of Halidon HiU, or to 
him called TYn^-ffuui, who seems to have enj<^cd 
the respeci of his countrymen, notwithsUnding 
that, like the celebrated Arnie de Montmorency, 
he was either defeated, or wounded, or maile pri- 
soner in every batUe which he fou^t The regent 
of the sketch is a character purely imaginary. 

The tradition of the Swinton tamily, which still 
survives in a lineal descent, and to which the au- 
thor has the honour to be related, avers, that the 
Swinton who fell at Homildon, in the manner nar- 
rated in the preceding eitract, had slain Gordon's 
lather; which seems sufficient eround for adopting 
that eiraumstauce into the following Dramatic 
Sketch, though it is rendered improbable by other 
anthorities. 

If any reader will take the trouble of looking at 
Froissart, Fordun, or other historians of the pe- 
riod, be will find, that the character of the lord of 
Swinton, for strength, courage, and conduct, is by 
no means exaggerated. 

DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
SCOTTISH. 
Thb Umsst or ScoiXiAItb. 

GOBDOV, 

SwiHTOir, 

LXKBIOX, 

1^2!™'*"' '} ScoUUhehiefiandwMe^. 

Mazwkkl, 

JoHirsToini, 

LnrosiAT. 

AsAX sx VivoHT, a Krdrht Templar, 

Thx Pbiob of Maiboh-Dixu. 

BxTiTAU), Stvinton^t Sgvire, 

Hob Hattxlt, a Border Mou-Trotper, 

HeraidB. 

ENGLISH. 
Kivo Edwabd UL 

CBAinMS, •N 

PxBCT, C EngUt^ai^J^fnisMmJ^obUe. 

RlBAVMOHT. J 

Thb Abbot ov WALTBAxnrow. 

halidon" HILL. 

ACTL 

SCXHXT. 

T%e northern Widen/ the enmienceoJ^HdHdan. The 
back §cene repreterUt the eumndt of theaecent^ 



ecctOdedhy the rearguardoj the Scetiiah <_ ..^ 
Bemet of armed men appear at advancing' /rem 
differerU poaUe to join the mam bo^fy. 
Enter Dx Vipoht and the Pbiob of MAiaov-DiBU. 
Vip. No forther, father— here 1 need mo gnkl' 



I have already brought your peaceful step 
Too near the verge of battle. 

PrL Fain would I see yoa join some lMron\ 
banne^ 
Before I say forewell. The honour*d sword 
That fought so well in Syria should not wave 
Amid the ignoble crowd. 

Vip. Each spot is noble in a pitched fidd. 
So that a man has room to fight and foil oa*t: 
But I shall find out friends. 'TIS scarce twclw 



years 
Since 1 left Scotland for the wars of Palestine, 
And then the flower of all the Scotttah noblea 
Were known to me; and 1, in my degree. 
Not all unknown to them. 
Pr».Alas! there have been ohaagea sinee ihsi 
time; 
The roval Bruce, with Bandolph, Douglaa, Gff»- 

hame. 
Then shook in field the banners which now mou^ 

der 
Over their graves i' the chancel. 

Vip. And tbenee comes h. 

That while I look'd on many a well-known eresc 
And blaxon*d shield, as hitherward we caiae. 
The faces of the barons who display'd them 
Were all unknown to me. Brave ycHitha thej 

seem'd; 
Yet, surely fitter to adorn the tih-yard. 
Than to be leaders of a war. Ttieir foHowers, 
Young like themselves, seem like themaelvea ub- 

practised — 
Look at their battle rank. 

JPrL 1 cannot gaze out with andaxsled eye. 
So thick the rays dart backfift>m shield and bchnet. 
And sword and battle-axe,* and spear and peaaoB. 
Sure *tis a gallant show! the Brtice himself 
Hath often conquered at the head of fewer 
And worse appointed followers. 

Vip, Ay, but *twas Bruce that led them. Bevcr- 
end fiither, 

*Tis not the falchion's weight decides a eombat; 
It Is the strong and skilfulliand that widda it. 
Ill fate, that we should lack the noble king, 
And all his champions now ! Time ealPd theaa act. 
For when I parted hence for Palestine, 
The bn)ws of most were free from griaxled hair. 
JPrL Too true, alas! But well you know.ia 
Scotland, 
Few hairs are silver'd underneath the hekoci; 
nrift cowls like mine which hide ihem. *Moiigit 

the kutv, 
War's the rash reaper, who thrusts ia Iris aickla 
Before the grain is white. In threescore years 
And ten, which 1 have seen, I have ufMlived 
Well nigh two generations of our iioblea. 
The race which holds yon summit is the third. 
Vip. Thou may'st outlive them also^ 
PrL Heaven forefood! 

My prayer shall be, that heaven will close my eyca. 
Before they look upon the wrath to come. 

Vip. Retire, retire, good father!— Pray for Scot- 
land — 
Think not on me. Here comes an ancient fnead. 
Brother in arms, with whom to*day 111 join me. 
Back to your choir, assemble all your brothechood« 
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Aad wearer heaven with praycrt for victoiy. 

J*rt. Heaven's blesunff rest wiih thee, 
Champion of heaven, and of thy sufferine coantrr ! 
[Exit Pbior. Vipoirr dramt a Sttle adae^ 
andletidoran the beaver of fuMhehnet. 
Enter S winton, fiWnoed by Rititalii andethere^ 
U tohmn he tpeaka ae he entere, 
Suin. Halt here, and plant my pennon, till the 
regent 
Assign oar band iU station in the heat. 

Bey. That roust be by the standard. We have had 
That right sinee good saint David's reign at least 
Pain would 1 see the Marcher would dispute it 
Asm. Peaee, Revnald! Where the general 
plants the soldier, 
Inhere is his plaee of honour, and there only 
His valour can win worship. Thou'rt of those. 
Who would have war's deep art bear the wild 

semblanee 
Ufaoroe disorder'd hunting, where, pell-mell, 
Caeh tnisiing to the swiftness of his horse, 
Gnllants press on to see the quarry fiOl. 
Yon Bteel-clad Southrons, Reynald, are no deer; 
And England's Edward is no stag at bay. 

Ftp, (adoandTig. ) There needed not, to blazen 
forth the Swinton, 
His aneient burgonet, the aable boar 
Chain'd to the gnarled oak, — nor his proud s(^. 
Nor giani stature, nor the ponderous mace, 
Whieli only he of Seotland^s realm oan wield: 
His diseiplme and wisdom mark the leader. 
As doth his frame the ehampioo. Hail, brave 
Swinton! 
S-am. Brave templar, thanks ! Such your eross'd 
shoulder spMks you; 
But theelosed visor, which conceals your features. 
Forbids more knowledge. Umfraville, perhaps — 
Vip, {tmdodug hie hehnet, ) No; one lesi wortbj 
of our sacred order. 
Yet, unless Syrian suns have seoroh'd my fiBatores 
Swart as my sable visor, Alan Swinton 
Will welcome Symon Vipont 

Simn. {embracutg him, ) As the blith reaper 
Welcomes a practised mate, when the ripe harvest 
Lies deep before him, and the sun is high. 
Thou 'It follow yon old pennon, wilt thou oot.^ 
Tis tauer'd since thou saw'st it, and the hoarheads 
Look as if brought from off some Christmas board, 
Where knives had notchM them deeply. 

Vip. Have with them ne'ertheless. The Stuart's 
chequer. 
The bloody heart of Douglas, Boss's l^mpbads, 
Sutherland's wild-cats, nor the royal lion, 
Kamuant in golden treasure, wins me from them. 
We'll back the boar-heads bravely. 1 see round 

them 
A chosen band of lancea— some well known tome. 
Where's the main body of thy followers/ 

^Wn. Symoo de Vipont, thou dost see them all 
That Swinton's bugle-nom can call to battle. 
However loud it rings. There's not a boy 
Left in my halls, whose arm has strength enough 
To bear a sword— there's not a man behind. 
However old, who moves without a staf^ 
Striplings and graybeards, every one is here. 
And here all should be— Scotland needs them all: 
And more and better men, were each a Hercules, 
And yonder handful centuplied. 

y%p. A thousand followers— such, with friends 
and kinsmen. 
Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead— 
A thousand followers shrunk to sixty lances 



In twelve years' spaee!— And thy brave sons, sir 



Alas! 1 fear to ask. 

Sv/iru All slain, de Yipont In mr empty home 
A puny babe lisps to a widow'd motner, 
** Where is my grandsire? wherefore doyou weep?** 
But for that prattler, Lvolph's house Is heirless. 
I'm an old oak, from whicn the foresters 
Have hew'd four goodly boujjhs, and left beside me 
Only a sapling, which the fawn may emsh 
As he spnngs over it 

np. AU slain— alas! 

Swin, Ay, all, De Vipont And their attributes, 
John with the Long Spear— Arehibald with the 



Riehard the Ready— and my youngest darling. 
My Fair-haired William — do but now survive 
In measures which the gray-hair'd minstrels sing. 
When they make maidens weep. 

Vip» These wars with England, they have rooted 
out 
The flowers of christeBdom. Knights, who might 

win 
The sepulchre of Christ from the nide heathen. 
Fall in unholy war&re! 
Smn, Unholy war&ref ay, well haat thou named 
it« 
But not with England-^nuld her cloth-yard shafts 
Had bored their cuirasses! Their lives had been 
Lost like their graodsires'. In the bold defence 
Of their dear country — but in private feud 
With the proud Gordon, fell my LonK-ipear'd John, 
He witli the Axe. and he men call^ the Ready, 
Ay, and my Pair-hair'd Will— the Gordon's wrath 
Devour'd my gallant issue. 

Vip. Since thou dost weep, their death is una- 
venged? 
Swin. Templar, what think'st thou me> See 
yonder rock, 
From which the fountain gushea — is it less 
Compact of adaman^ tliough waters flow from it? 
Firm heartshave moister eyes. They oreavengt'd; 
1 wept not till thej were— till the proud Gordon' 



Had 'with his life-6lood dyed my feUier's sword. 
In ffuerdon that he thinn'd my nther's lineage. 
And then 1 wept my sons; and, as the Gordon 



Lay at my feet, there was a tear for hinu 
Wlkich mingled with the rest— We had been 

friends, 
Had shared the banquet and the chase together. 
Fought aide by side, — and our first cause of strife* 
Wo to the pride of both, was bat a light one. 
fip. You are at feud, then, with the mighty 

Gordon? 
Srain. At deadly feud . Here in this border-land 
Where the sire's quarrels descend upon the son. 
As due a part of bis inheritance. 
As the strong castle, and the ancient blazon. 
Where private vengeance holds the scales of justice, 
Weiglung each drop of blood as scrupulously 
As Jews or Lombanla balance silver pence. 
Not in this land, twixt Solway and saint Abb'a, 
Rages a bitterer feud than mine and their's. 
The Swinton and the Gordon. 
Vip. You. with some threescore laooet—end the 

Gordon 
Leading a thousand followers. 
SMn. You rale him for too low. Sinee ynn 

sought Palestine, 
He hath had grants of baronies and lordshipt 
In the far-distant north. A thousand horse 
His southern frieiuU and vnsaals alwaya oumber'iL 
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A4d Badeooeh kerne, and hone from Dee and A croti, whieh bind* me to be diriitian piieitt 



9pe7i 
Hell eouot a thonnnd more.— And now, De Vi- 

pont, 
If the boar-headt leem in your eret le» worthj. 
For laek of follower*— teek yonoer •tandard — 
The boundiog ttag, with a brave host around it: 
There the young Gordon makes bit earliett field. 
And pants to win his spurs. Mis father's friend, 
As well as mine, thou wert — go, join his pemum, 
Aud grace him with thj preseDse. 

Vip* When you were uiends, I was the friend 

of both, 
And now I ean be enemj to neither; 
But my poor person, though but slight the aid. 
Joins on this field the banner of the two 
Which bath the smallest following. 
Smn. Spoke like the generous knight, irkn 

gave op all. 
Leading and lorddiip, in a heathen land 
To fight a christian soldier— vet, in earnest. 
1 prar, De Vipont, you would join the Gordon 
In this bish battle. *Tis a nobte youth. 
So fame doth vouch him,^amorous, quick, and 

valiant; 
Takes knighthood, too, this dav, and wdl may nae 
His spurs too rashlv in the wish to win them. 
A fiiend like thee beside him in the fight. 
Were worth a hundred spears, to rein his valour 
And temper it with prttdencer--^tii the aged ci^ 
Teaches nis brood to gaze upon the sun, 
With eye undazzled. 

Up, Alas, brave Swinton, wouldst thou train 

the hunter 
That soon must bring thee to the bay.^ your ena- 

torn, 
Your most unchristian, savage, fiend-like euitom. 
Binds Gordon to avenge bis nther's death. 

Swin, Why, be it so! I look for nothing else: 
My part was acted when I slew hi* frther, 
Avenring mj four sons — ^Young Gordon's sword, 
If it should nod my heart, ean ne'er inflict there 
A pang so poignant as his fiither's did. 



As well as christian champion. God may gramty 
llwtl, at once his ftther'k friend and yonra» 
Mav inake some peace betwixt you. 
Swm. When that your priestly ccal, and knigfiC- 
ly valour. 
Shall iciree the grave to sender up the dead. 



But I would perish by^ a noble hand, 
And such will his be if he bear him nobly. 
Nobly and wisely on this field of Halidock 
JBnter a punsviTAirr. 
Pw w u iva ni . Sir knights, to council!-— tis the 
regent's order, 
That knimts and men of leadinr meet him instantly 
Before the royal standard. Edward's army 
Is seen from the hill summit 
SwkL Say to the regent, we obe^ his orders. 
[Exit puBsmrvurr. 
[Tt RsTHAXa.] Hold thou my casque, and furl my 

penoou up 
Close to the staff. I will not show my crest, 
Nor standard, till the common fi)e shaO cbdlenge 



111 wake no civil strife, nor tempt the Gordon 
With aught that's like defiance. 

f$p. Will he not know your features? 

Aictn. He never saw me. In the distant north. 
Against his will 'tis said^ his friends detain'd him 
During his nurture — canng not, belike. 
To trust a pledge so precious near the boar^tnaks. 
It was a naturalbut needless caution: 
I wage no war with children, for I think 
Too deeply on mine own. 

F^ i have thought on it, and will seethe Gor^ 
don 
As we go hence to oouneiL 1 do bear 



t 

scxira II. 
The munmU of BdBdm BOK Ufrre the reg<aU^ 
lenL The rojfiU BUmdard of Scotland i$ oeenm 

the backrromd, -mith the pernmk ^ "^ 

ofthepmuipQlnobinmroumdiL 
Council of Scottish nohleo andcMefi, Sn 
iiAirD, Rosa, Lihvox, Maxwxu, and other *»- 
Mn of the hUheot rank, are chee to theJdiwomsrt^ 
peroon, ana in the act of keen debate. Vnoar, 
vith Gordon andothero, retnain grouped ai oome 
dUtance on the right handof theotage. On the 
1^, otanduur also apart, ie Swivroir, alone and 
bare-headed ITienobleoaredreaoedin highland 
orlon^and habito, a» huterical coatumereq uu m. 
Trumpete, Beraldo, Uc, are in att em kmce. 
Lea, Nay, lordiogs, put no shame upon my 
counsels; 
I did but say, if we retired a little. 
We should have fairer field and better vantage. 
I've seen king Robert,— ay, the Bruce bioftaei^ 
Betreat six leagues in length, and think no abame 
out 
U^, Ay, but king Edward sent a hm^g^y mea- 
icgc 
Defying us to battle on this field. 
This very hill of Ualidon; if we leave it 
Uufooght withal, it squares not with our howrar. 
Swm, {flpart,^ A perilous honour, that aUowa 
the enemy. 
And sueb an enemy as this same Bdward, 
To choose our field of battle! He knows how 
To make our Scottish pride betny its master 
Into the piifiOL \J>unng thie tpeeek the debate 
among the nobleo seems la contitme, 
Suth, {aloud.) We will not back one fnik^ 
— not one yard. 
No, nor one inch; where^ we find the fi>e. 
Or where the foe finds us, there will we fight htm. 
Retreat will dull the spirit of our ibUowera» 
Who now stand prompt fbr battle. 
J7ost. My lorcn, methinks great MorarahaC baa 
doubts. 
That, if his northern dang once turn the seam 
Of their ched^'d hose behind, it wiU be imrd 
To halt and rallr them. 
Suth. Say'st thou, Mao-Donnell?— add another 
felsdiood. 
And name when Morarchat was coward or traitart 
Thine island race, as ehronides can tell. 
Were oft affianced to the southern cause; 
Loving the weight and temper of thdr gold. 
More tlian tiie weight and temper of their aled. 
JReg. Peace, my lords, bo! 



J?ost, (Throvdng down hie glove. ) Mao-Do 
wul not peace! There lies my pledge. 
Proud Morarchat, to witness thee a liar. 
Max. Brought 1 all Nfithsdde from the 
border; 
Left 1 my towers exposed to forajrine Bngtand, 
And thieving Annaodde, to see such misrale? 
John. Who speaks of Annandale? Dara Ma- 
well slander 
The gentle house of Lochwood? 
Beg. Peace, lordings, or sc i^n. Wer 
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1*^6 majesty of Seotland— in our preaenoe 
BrawlioeU treaMm. 

Svih, Were it in preienee of tho king himad^ 
Wliat should prevent mj sajio g 
Enter Liin>s8AT. 
ImuL Ton mast determine qoiekly. Searee a 
mile 
Farts our vanguard from Edward's. On the plain, 
Bright gleams of armour flash thro* eloods q€ dost. 
Like stars throoeh frost-mtst--- steeds neig^h, and 

weapons dash — 
And axTOWs soon will whistle— the worst soimd 
That waits on English war.— You must determine, i 
Beg. We are determined. We will spare proud 
Edward 
Half of the ground that paits us.— Onward, lords; 
Saint Andrew strike for Scotland ! We will lead 
The middle ward ourselves, the royal standard 
Display'd beside us; and benealh iu shadow 
Shall the Toung sallants whom wekniglit this day, 
Fight for their golden spnrai— Lennox, thouVt wise, 
And wilt obey eommand— lead thou the rear. 
Jj0n. The rear ! — why I the rear? The van were 
fitter 
For him who fou^t abreast with Robert Bnioe. 
SvdtL [t^art, )I>iseretion hath forsaken Lennoai 
too! 
The wisdom he was forty years in gathering 
Haa left him in an instant 1*is oontagioua 
Even to witness frenzy. 

Suth. The regent hath determined welL The rt 
Suiu him the msst who ooonsell*d our retreat 
JLen, Proud northern tlume, the van were soon 
the rear. 
Were thy disordered followers planted there. 

Svth, Then, for that veiy word, 1 make a vow, 
By my broad earldom and my fother's soul» 
That if I have not leading of the ran, 
I wiUnotfightto-daj! 

JBoas. Morarohat! thou the leading of the van! 
Not whilst Mao-Donnell lives. 

Swm. {apart.) Nay, then a stone would speak, 
[^ddhessst the mMXirr.] Bl ay t please your grace, 
And yours, great lords, to hear an old man's eoun- 

sel. 
That hath seen fights enow. These open bic' I'ngs 
Dishearten all our host If that your graee. 
With these great earls and lords,mu8t needsdebate, 
Let the elosed tent conceal your disagreement^ 
Else twiU be said, ill fares it with the flock. 
If shepherds wrangle when the wolf is nigh. 
Jieg. Tt)e old luiglit counsels welL Let every 
lord 
Or ohiei^ who leads five hundred men or more, 
Follow to council— others are excluded — 
Well have no Tolg^ censurers of our conduct 

[Loekitig' at Swnnov. 
Toung Gordon, your high rank and numerous fol« 

lowing 
Give you a seat with us, though vet unknighted. 
Chr. I pray you pardon me. Mr youth's nnfit 
To sit in council, when that knigbt^s gray haira 
And wisdom wait without 

jReg'. Do as you will; we deign not bid you twice. 
[T%e BBOBST, Robs, SuTHSBLAirn, Lav- 
BOX, Maxwul, &0. enter the tent, lite 
rett remain sprvuped about the ^age, 
Chr. [ohierving Swnrrozr.] That helmetless 
old knight, his gpant stature, 
His awful accenU of r^uke and wisdom^ 
Have caught my fancy straneelv. He doth seam 
Like to some vision'd form which 1 have dream'd of, 
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But never saw with waking eyes till now, 
I will accost him. 

Vip. PHiy you, do not so; 
Anon 111 give you reason why you should not 
There's other work in hand— - 

6or. 1 will but ask his name. There's in his 
presence 
Something that works upon me like a spell. 
Or like tM feeline made m^ childish ear 
Doat upon tales of superstitious dread, 
AttraeUng while thejr chill'd my heart with fear. 
Now, bom tile Gordon, I do feel right well 
I'm bound to fear nought earthly— and I fear nought 
ill know who this man Is 

[^ccotte SwnrroB. 
Sir knight, I pray you, of your gentle eourtesj, 
To tell your honoured name. I am ashamed, 
Beine unknown in arms, to say that mine 
Is Adam Gordon. 

Swin. [thorm9 emotion^ hut iiutantly mthduet it.) 
It is a name that soondeth in my ear 
Like to a death-knell— ay, and like the call 
Of the ahrill trumpet to the mortal listsf 
Yet tis a name which ne'er hath been dishonoured. 
And never will, 1 trust— most sorely never 
By such a youth as thou. 

Chr. There's a mysterious eourtesy in this. 
And yet it yields no answer to my question. 
I trust, you hold the Gordon not unworthy 
To know the name he asks? 

Shrin. Worlhv of all that openness and honour 
May show to friend or foe— but for my name, 
Yipont will show it yon; and, if it sound 
Hwsh in your ear; remember that it knells there 
But at Your own request This day, at least. 
Though seldom wont to keep it in concealment. 
As there *s no cause I shoidd, you had not heard it 

Ger, This stran ge ■ ■ 

Up. The myrtcry is needful. Follow me. 

• [They retire behind the $ide 9cene. 

Strin. Uookirig after them.) Tit a brave youth. 
How blusb'd his noble cheek. 
While youthful modesty, and the embarrassment 
Of curiosity, combined with wonder, 
And half suspicion of some slight intended. 
All mingled in the flush) but soon twfll deepen 
Into revenue's glow. How slowisVipont! 
I wait the issue, as I've seen spectators 
Suspend the motion even of the eye-lids. 
When the slow gunner, with his lighted match, 
Approach'd the charged cannon, in the act 
To waken its dread uumbers. — ^Now 'tis out; 
He draws his sword, and rushes towards me. 
Who will nor seek nor shun him. 

Enter Gobdov, withheld by Vivoht. 
Tip. Hold, for the sake of heaven!— O, for the 
sake 
Of your dear country, hold! — Has Swinton aUin 

your father. 
And must you, therefore, be yourself a parricide 
And stand recorded as the selfish traitor, 
Who^ in her hour of need, Ms country's cause 
Deserts, that Ee may wreak a private wrong? 
Look to yon banner— that is Scotland's standard; 
Look to the regent— he is Scotland's general; 
Look to the English— they are Scotland's foemen! 
Bethink thee, then, thou art a son of Scotland, 
And think on nought beside. 
Oar. He hath come hero to bratt mt\ Off> 
Unhand me! 
Thou canst not be my fether's ancient friand^ 
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iMdkoiwkodcvBjrii- 



TWtKiMl'ittvtita 
ther. 
Vip. Too kMv aol 

Of U« biili miiid was with ytm^ wnr^ 
b ftawd OB this dqr** battle Too nick d^ 1 
At MUtvarco bcfiiie be nv joor blade dnva. 
Staod alill, aad wMdi bim eloae. 

Aler Maxwbu. ihMKftrlorf. 

8wiH , How |p> oar eo i iBrifa, MntrcD, bmj I >A? 

•Mar* At wild, as if the very wiad aod aeo 
With every breeze and every biUow btttled 
For their prcaedenee. 

SwhL Moat anre dMj are poaaeaaM! Soaw evO 

To iBoaKtheir valoor, tbba them of diaavetioB. 
Fie, fte, vpool!— O that Diiofeniiliiie*a tomb 
Coold Kfider up the Bmce! that Spain's red diove 
Could give oa beak the nod lord Jamea of Doosiasf 
Or that fierae Raodoipby with his voice of terror. 
Were here, to awe these bnwlers to sobmisaiool 

Vip. (t» Gosww.) Tho« boat penised him aC 
mora leiaose BOW. 

Oor. IseethegiaationBwhiahanmeBspcakor, 
Tbe stately por t— bu t not the aollen eye. 
Not the bfood-thiraly look, that should bdoBg 
To him that nude me orphao. I shall need 
To name my fiuher twice ere 1 can strike 
At aaeh cr^r hairab and fi»e of aoeh eommaBd; 
Tet my luuid elendies on my ftkhion-hilt. 
In token he shall die. 

yip» Need I again remind you, that the plaeo 
Permit! not private qoarrel? 

Gar. I'm ealm, 1 will not seek— ni^, I will 



One day, perhaps thoBl\ aee it aB too cioaely. 
It is sir Akn Swinton'k. 
Gsr. These, then, are hia^— the reliea of hia 



his soul I Yet worth 1 



ilmnat dayn eo 
I crash by Bombers 



( And crush by nnmbers that determined 1 
I WbcB BBost ray count 
OrflMBwillaay,«Th 

' Hia father's bbod b on die SwinioB'to sword, 

jAnd his bin his scabbard!" \Mu9ea. 

np. {apart.) High blood and aMttle, ndzM 



Sparkle in 
lliisevil-Q 



^youth. Ifhe 



And yet methiuks that soch debate's the fashion. 
You've heard how taunts, reproaches and the lie, 
The lie itseli; hath 0own from mouth to mouth; 
As if a band of peamnts were dispotine 
About a ibot-bau match, rather tnan cEieb 
Were ordering a battle. 1 am voong. 
And lack experience; tell me, brave De Vipoot, 
Is such the fashion of your wars in Palestine? 
Vip. Such it at tlmea bath been; and then the 



Hath sunk before the creicent Heaven's 
Won ttt not victory where wisdom was not. 
Behold yon Koglish host comes slowly on. 
With equal front, rank marshall'd upon rank. 
As if one spirit ruled one movinsr Ixklj; 
The leaders, In their places, eaeli prepared 
To charge, support, and rally, as the fortune 
Of changeful battle neeils: — then look on oors^ 
Broken, disjointed, as the tumbling surges 
Which the winds wake at rsndom. Look on both. 
And dread the issue;— yet there mieht be succour. 

Gar, We're faatfully o'ermateh'a in disciplhie; 
Bo even my inexperienced eye can judge. 
What aoccoor mve in heaven f 

Vip. Heaven acu by human means. The artist's 
skill 
Supplies in war, as in mechanic crafts, 
Draciency of tools. There's courage, wisdom. 
And skill enoush, IWe in one leader here, 
As, flung into the balance, might avail 
1*0 counterpoise the odds twixt that ruled host 
And our wild multitude. — I must not name him. 

Gar. i guess, but dare not ask. What band is 
yonder, 
Arranged as closely as the English discipliue 
Hath inarshull'd their best files? 

Vip. Know'st thou not the pennon? 



eril-omened day, 1 pawn my word. 
Thai, in the rmn which 1 now fiiiebode, 
Seotbnd baa treaaare left. How aoae he eyea 
Each look and step of Swinton! Isithate^ 
Or b it admimtioB, or are both 
C ommin g l ed stran g ely in that steady gaae^ 

[Sworrojr tmd Maxitxix rtttBmfoam 
the bottom of the wtage. 
Max. The storm b laid at leni^amoBgattheae 
counsellors: 
See, th^ coaae Ibfth. 

Asm. And it b more than tiane; 

For I can mailL the van-guard archery 
Handling their quiv er s n eu ding up their hows 
EtHer Oe RaBKHT oaif SctnUh lank. 
B^. Thus shall it be then, aince we may ns 
better; 
And, aince no lord wil^ yield one jot of way 
To this high oiigencv, or give the van-coard 
Up to anoUter's guidance, we will abi& them 
Even OB this bent; and aa our troops are raak'dr 
So shall they meet the foe. Gbi^ nor thane,. 
Nor noble, can complain of the prfncdrnoa 
Which chance has taus assign'd him. 
&aiju {apart,\ O, sage discipline. 
That leaves to chance the marshalling of a battlB I 
Gar. Move him to speech, De VipanL 
Vip. Move Aim! — Move whom? 
Gar. Even him, whom, but brief s. 
My hand did bum to put to utter silence. 
Tip. Ill move it to him. Swinlon, spesik t» 
them. 
They kck thv counsel sorelr. 
Srrin. Had I the thousand spears whieli onee 1 
led, 
I had not thus been silent But men's wisdom 
Is rated by their means. From the poor leader 
Of sixty lances, who seeks words of wddbt? 
Gar. i^atepe forward.) Swinton, there^ that of 
wisdom on thy brow, 
And valour in thine eye, and that of peril 
In this most urgent hour, that bids me my,— 
Bids me, thy mortal foe, my— Swinton, speak. 
For king and coontrj's sake! 
Smn. Nay, if that voice commanda nie, speak 
I will; 
It aounds as if the dead lav charge on me. 
Reg. ( To Lsinrox, imth whom he hna been esi»- 
auUiw.) Tis better than you think. This 
broauhill side 
Affords fair compass for our power ^ dhphy. 
Rank above rank rising in seemly tiers; 
So that the rear-ward stands as fair and op e n 
SMn, As e'er stood mark before an English 

archer. 
B^. Wlto dares to say so!— Who ist dare im- 
peach 
Our rule of discipline? 
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Smn. A poor knight of theae mirehes, good my 
lord; 
AIaM of SwintOD, vho hath kept t hoaw here, 
He and his ancestry, siuee the old days 
Of Maleolm, called the maiden. 
Bd^, You have brought here, even to this piteh- 
ed field, 
In which the royal hanner it display 'd, 
I think, some sixty spears, sir knight of Swinton: 
Our musters name no more. 

Swin. I brought each man I had; and ehie^ or 
earl. 
Thane, duke, or dignitarf, brings no raorei 
And with them brought I what may here be use- 
ful — 
An aged eye, which, irhat in England, Scotland, 
Spain, France, and Flanders, hath seen fifty battles, 
And ta'eu some judgment of themj a stark hand too, 
Which plays as with a straw with this same 

mace, 
Which if a younr at-m here can wield more lightly, 
1 never more will offer word of counsel. 
Xen. Hear him, my lord; it is the noble Swin- 
ton— 
He hath had high experienee. 

Jktax, He is noted 

rhe wisest warrior twixt the Tweed and Solway,— 
1 do beseech you hear him. 
John. Ay, hear the Swintooi— hear stout old sir 
Alan; 
Maxwell and Johnstone both agree finr once. 

Meg, Where's your impatienee now? 
Late you were all for batUe. would not hear 
Ourselves pronounce a word— and now you gaze 
On yon old warrior, in his antique armour. 
As if he were arisen from the dead. 
To bring us Bruce's counsel for the battle. 
Svm. *Tis a proud word to speak; but he who 
fought 
Lone under Robert Bruce, may something guess. 
Without communication with the dead. 
At what he would have eounaeU'd^*-Braoe had 

bidden ye 
Review yoar battle-order, marshalled broadly 
Here on the bare hill-side, and bidden you mark 
Von elouds of southron archers, bearing down 
To the green meadow-landa which stretch be- 
neath — 
The Bruce had wam'd voa, not a shaft to-day 
But shall find mark within a Scottish bosom. 
If thus our field be order'd. Fhe callow boys, 
Who draw but four-foot bows, shall gall our front, 
WhUe on our matnward, and upon toe rear. 
The cloth-yard shafts shall isll like death's own 

darts. 
And, tho' blind men discharge them, find a mark. 
Thua shall we die the death of slaughterM deer, 
Which, driven into the toils, are shot at ease 
By boys and women, while they toss aloft 
All idly and in vain their branchy horns. 
As we shall shake our unavailing spears. 

JSer- Tush, tell not me! If their shot fall like 
hail, 
Oar men have Milan coats to bear it out 

Sroin. M ever did armourer temper steel on stithy 
That made sore fence against an English arrow; 
A cobweb gossamer were guard as good 
Against a wasp-sting* 

Her, Who fears a wasp-sting? 
Aepsti. 1, my lord, fear nones 

Yet should a wise nan brush the iniaet ctt, 
Or he may smart for it ^ 



■Reg, We'll keep the hill; it is thei-anUge ground 
When the main battle joins. 

Svm, It ne'er will jom, while their light areheiy 
Can foil our spear-men and oar barbed horse. 
To hope Plantagenet would seek dose combat 
When he can conquer riskless, is to deem 
Sagacious Edward simpler than a babe 
In battle-knowledge. Keep the hill, my lord. 
With the main body, if it is your pleasure; 
But let a body of your chosen horse 
Make execution on yon waspish archers. 
I've done such work before, and love it well; 
If 'tis your pleasure to give me the leading, 
The dames of Sherwood, Inrlewood,and Weardale, 
Shall sit in widowhoo<l and long for venison, 
And long in vain. Whoe'er remembers Bannoek- 

bum,— 
And when shall Scotsman, till the last loud trumpet, 
Forget that stirring word !— knows thai great battle 
Even thus was fought and won. 

Len, This is the shortest road to bandy blows; 
For when the bills step forth and bows go back. 
Then ia the moment that our hardy spearmen. 
With their strone bodies, and their stubborn hearts, 
And limbs well knit by mountain exercise. 
At the close tug shall foil the short-breathed south- 
ron. 
SroitL 1 do not say the field will thus be won; 
The English host is numerous, brave, and loyal; 
Their monarch most accomplish'd in war's ait, 

Skill'd, resolute, and wary 

JReff. And if your scheme secure not vietoiy, 
What does it promise us? 
^ Svdn. This much at least,-- 

Darkling we shall not die; the peasant's shaft, 
L^wsen'd perchance without an aim or purpose. 
Shall not drink op the life-blood we derive 
From those famed ancestors, who made their breasts 
This frontier's barrier for a thousand years. 
We'll meet these southrons bravely hand to hand. 
And eye to eye, and weapon aeainst weapon; 
Each man who falls shall see Uie foe who strikes 

him. 
While our good blades are faithful to the hilts. 
And our good hands to these good bladea are 

faithful. 
Blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavenired— 
We shaU not bleed alone. 

B^, And this is all 

Your wisdom hath devised! 

£hmn. Not all ; for I would pray you, noble lords, 
fif one, among the guilty guiltiest, might,) 
For this one day to charm to ten hours' rest 
The never-dying worm of deadly feud. 
That gnaws our vexed hearts— think no one foe 
Save Edward and his ho8t--days will remain, 
Ay, days by far too many will remain. 
To avenge old feuds or struggles for precedence; 
Let tlus one day be Scotland's. For myself 
If there is any here may claim firom me 
(As well majjr chance) a debt of blood and hatred. 
My life is his to-morrow unresisting, 
So he to-day will let me do the best 
That my old arm may achieve for the dear eoontiy 
That's mother to us both. 

[GoBDov thowt much emotion during thi» 
and the preceding tpeech ofSwixrras, 

Reg, It is a dream— a vision! — ^If one troop 
Rush down upon the archers, all will follow. 
And order is oestroy'd— -well keep the battle-rank 
Our liithers wont to do. No more on^— Htf! 
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Where be tfaote yoaths ndL luughtbood froB oar 



Jb-. Here wetbe GordoD,SoiiiervUle»Md H^, 
And Hepboniy with a nore of gaUanU man. 

B^, Gordan, ftand forth. 

Gor. Iprajyoorgnee, fomveme. 

Beg. How! ndL you not for knighthood? 

Gw>. Idothintfer>t 

Bat, pardon m»— tis from another iword. 

iSef. It it joor ■ovcreign'i leck joa lor a 
worthier? 

09T. Who would drink parely, leeka the lecKet 



How mall l o e ^ er n ot the genend itream. 
Though it be deep and wide. Mrlord, laeek 
The Mon of knighthood from the nonoar'd 



Of the belt knight, and of the aacett leader. 
That ever graeed a ring of ehiTahy. 
—Therefore, 1 beg the boon on boided knee, 
Efen from nr Alan Swinton. [KmbA. 

Beg. Degenerate boy! Abieet at onee and inao- 
lentf— 
See, lorda, he kneela to him that alew his Cither! 

Gar. {eUartinfcvp^ Shame be on him who apeaka 



be on him whoae tongne woold aow dit- 

aenaion. 
When moat the time demanda that native SeotiH 

men 
Foiget each private wrong! 
Smn. (Htfarrtf^Auijr Aim.) Tooth, aaneeyoaoraro 
me 
To be yoor aire in ehiTalir, 1 remind yoa 
War haa ita datiea, office haa ita reyerenoe; 
Who govema in the aoTereign*a ; 

reign, 
Craye the lord regent'a pardon. 

Ger. Toa taak me juatly, and I erave htapardon, 
[Bow* P> She BLioKHT. 
Hia and theae noble lorda'; and pray them all 
Bear wilneaa to my worda. — Ye noble preaenee. 
Here I remit unto the kni|;ht of Swinton 
All bitter memory of my &tber*a alaughter, 
All thoughts of malice, hatred, andreyengei 
By no baae fear or compoaitioo moved, 
Bot by the thought, that in our co<mtr^*a battle 
All hearta ahould be aa one. 1 do forgive him 
Aa freely aa 1 pray to be foi^ven. 
And once more kneel to him to aue for knirhthood. 
9wm. {nfected, and dnxwmg' fuM eaora,) Alaml 
brave youth, *Us 1 ahould kneel to you. 
And, tendering thee the hilt of the fell aword 
That made thee fotherieaa, hid thee uae the point 
After thine own diacretion. Por thy boon — 
Tmmpeta be ready— In the holieat name, 
And in onr lady'a and aaint Andrew'a name, 

[Tmchkuf hit thoulder -with the tword. 
i dob thee knight! Ariae, air Adam Gordon! 
Be foithfid, brave, and O be fortunate, 
Sboold thia ill hour permit! 

[T%e trumpeU wounds theheroXdtcry^ 

'* Lnrgcsaee{>* and the attendtmU 

tAottf, <« A Gordon! A Gordon!** 

B^. Beggara and flatterera! Peace, peace, I 

aay! 

WelWo the atandard: koighta ahall there be made 

Who will with better rcnaon crave your clamour. 

Len. What ot'Swinton^t eouneiP 
Here'a MniEweU and myself think it worth noting. 
Beg. {roith concentrcUed indigntUum. ) Let the 
best knight, and let the ea»!8t leader, — 
So Gordon quotea the man who slew hia father,— 



With his old pedigree and heavy i 
Eaaay the adventure if it pleaaea him. 
With hia fiur threeaaore horae. As for c 
We win not peril aogbt upon the meaaore. 

G^. Lord regent, yoa miatake; for if air Alaa 
Sh^ ventnre aaah attack, each man who ealla 
The Gordon chief, and hopea or feara fitxn liin 
Or eood, or evil, followa Swinton'a ' 

mia ae" ' 



Beg, Why, God ha' mercy! Thia b of a piece. 
Let yoang and old e*en follow their own ewinari. 
Since none will liat to mine. 

B'm. The border cockerel lun wodld be qb 
boraeback: 
'Tia aafe to be prepared for fight or fli^it: 
And thia conwc of it to give northern landa 
To the folae Norman blood. 

Gwt. Hearken, proad chief of Uea! Within mr 



1 have two hundred horae; two hondred ttders 
Meant guard npon my castle, who would tread 
Into the duat a thoaauid of your redahanka. 
Nor eoont it a day'a aerrice. 

Bmm. Uearlthu 

From thee, yoang man, and on the daj of battief 
And to die brave Mae-Oonnell? 

Gar. Tvraa be that nmd me; hot I am rebuked. 

B^. He croochea like a leaah-hoond to hia 



iS<wm.Each hoond moat do ao that wooM head 
the deer— 
"Tia momrrei cura which anatdi at mate or maater. 
Beg. Too much of thia.— ^ira, to the royal 
atandard! 
I bid von, in the name of rood king David, 
Sound trompeta— aound for Scotbnd and king 
DaridV 

\Tks Bwnrr and the rettg^ ef, and the 
wcenedote*. •MafKn<GoB2»oir,Svrnrm]r, 
and YuoNT, -with Bsthaia and fiSaw 
en. Lsnrox /oOnPttAeRsanTfteln^ 
luma and addreeee* Svmrrov. 
Len. O, were my weatem horaemen bat come 
np, 
I woold take part with you! 

6^vtii. Better that yoa remaia. 

They lack diacretion^ anch gray head aa yoora 
May beat aupply that want. 
Lennox, mine ancient friend, and hoooar'd lord^ 
Farewell, I think, forever! 
Len. Farewell, bn\e friend!— and forcwell, ••• 
Me Gordon, 
Whoae ann will be edinaed even aa it riaea! 
The regent will not aiu yoa. 
S-whu We will ao bear aa, 
blood-hound 
Shall hah, and take no port, what Hine hia fl 
la grapling with the deer, aa he atand otill. 
And aee ua overmatch'd. 
Len, Alaa! thou doat not know hov meaa Ui 
pride ia. 
How atrong hia envy. 
iSmm. Then will we die, and leave the ahaiM 
with him. [ExU Lmox. 

Tip. [to Gonnov. ) What aila thee, noble yoaih> 
What meana thia pause ' 
Thou dost not rue thy generosity f 

Gor. I have been humed on by a atrong tmpniae. 
Like to A bark that acuda before the atom. 
Till driven upon aome atrange and distant conat. 
Which ne\-ur pilot dream'd nf. Have 1 not foi|^ 



that aa aoon the 
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And am I not atill fttheriew! 

Anm. Gordon, no; 

For while we live, 1 am a &ther to thee. 

Gor. Thou, Swintoa? no! that eannot, oannot 
be. 

Swm. Then ehange the phrue, and lay, that 
while we Vto, 
Gordon shall be mj aaU' If thou art fatherless 
Am 1 not ehildleaa too? Bethink thee, Gordon, 
Our death-fend was not like the hoasehold fire, 
Whieh the poor peasant hides among its emben, 
To smoulder on, and wait a time for wakinf^ 
Onrs was the conflagration of the forest. 
Which, in Ita fury, spares nor sprout nor stem. 
Hoar oak, nor mpling^not to be extineuish'd, 
Till heaven, in mercy, sends down all her waters. 
Bat, once subdued, it's flame is quench'd for ever; 
And spring shall hide the track of devastation. 
With foliage and with flowers. Give me thy 

Oar, Bily hand and heart!— And freely now- 

to fight! 

Vip, How will you act? [Th SwiwroTt,] The 
Gordon's band and thine 
Are in the rearward left, I think, in scorn. 
01 post for them who wish to charge the foremost! 
Smn. Well tuin that scorn to vantage, and 
descend 
Sidelong the hill— aome winding path there 

be. 
O, for a weU-skiU'd guide! 

Hob Hattmlt tkaU vpfram a thickei. 
Hob. So here he stands.— An ancient friend, sir 
^Alan. 
Hob Hattely, or, ifyou like it better, 
Hob of the.Heron Plume, here stands your guide! 
Swm, An ancient friend?— A most notorious 
knave. 
Whose throat I've destined to the dodder'd oak 
Before luy castle, these ten months and more. 
Was it not you, who drove Irom Simprim-mains, 
And Swioton-ouarter, sixty head of cattle? 

Bob, What uien^ If now 1 lead your sixir lances 
Upon the English flank, where they'll find spoil 
Is worth six hundred beeves? 

Swm, Why, thou canst do it, knave. I vrould 
not trust thee 
With one poor bullock; yet would risk m^ life. 
And all my followers, on thine honest guidance. 

ttob. There is a dingle, and a most discreet one, 
(I've trod each step by starlight,) that sweeps 

round 
The rearward of this hiU, and opens secretly 
Upon the archers' flank. Will not that 
Your present turn, sir Alan? 
Swm, 

Oor, Mount, sirs, 
Let all who love the 

Swm, Ay, let all follow — ^but in silence follow. 
Scare not the hare that's couchant on her form— 
The cushat from her nest — brush not, if possible, 



■am <«mhb: 

Bravely, bravely! 
f and cry my slogan. 
i Gordon follow me! 



The dew-drop from the spray — 
Let no one whisper, until 1 «ry, *' Havoc!" 
Then shout as loud's ye will.— On, on, brave Hob: 
On, thou false thief, but yet most faithful Scotsman ! 



ACT II.— Bcxwx I. 
A ritmgf ground imniedktielv in front oftheponHon 
ofthdlMgHoh main bodu. Pxect, CaAinras, 
KiBAUVozrr, and other jSnghoh and JVbrnion 
noblm are groi^d on the Hage, 



Per, The ScoU still keep the hill— the sun 
grows high. 
Would that the charfe would sound! 

Chan, Thou scent^st the slaughter, Persy. 
Who comes here? 

Enier the abbot of Walthaxstow. 
Now, by my life, the holy priest of Walthamstow, 
Like to a lamb among a nerd of wolves ! 
See, he's about to bleat 
M, The king, methinks, delays the onset long. 
CAoR. Your general, father, like your rat- 
catcher, 
Panses to bait his trap*, and set his snares. 
Ab, The metaphor is descent 
Chan, Reverend sir, 

I vrill uphold it just Oor good king Edward 
Will presently come to this battle-field. 
And speak to you of the last tilting match. 
Or of some feat he did a twenty years dnee; 
But not a word of the day's work before him. 
Even as the artist, sir, whose name offends you, 
SiU prosing o'er his can, until the trap fall. 
Announcing that the vermin are secured, 
And then 'tis up, and on them. 
Per, Chandos, you give your tongue too bold a 

license. 
Chan. Percy, i am a necessary eviL 
Kinj; Edward would not want me, if he could. 
And could not, if he would. I know my value; 
My heavy hand excuses my light tongue. 
So men wear weighty swords m their defhnce. 
Although they may offend the tender shin. 
When the steel boot is doft'd. 

Ab, My lord of Chandos, 

This is but idle speech on brink of battle. 
When christian men should think upon their sins: 
For as the tree fidls, so the trunk must lie. 
Be it for good or eviL Lord, bethink thee. 
Thou hast withheld from our most reverend house, 
The tithes of Everingham and Settleton; 
Wilt thou make satisfaction to the chuteh 
Before her thunders strike thee? 1 do warn the* 
In most paternal sort 

Chan, I thank you, father, filially. 
Though but a truant son of holy church, 
I would not choose to undergo her censure^ 
When ScoUish blades are waving at my throat 
111 make fair composition. 
Ab, No composition; 111 have all or none. 
Chan, None, then— 'tis soonest spoke. Ill 
take my chance. 
And trust my sinful soul to heaven's meroy. 
Rather than risk my worldly goods with the»-« 
My hour may not be come. 
Ab, Impioua— impenitent'— 
Per, Hnsb ! the king^-the king! 

Enter mro Ebwabs, attended by Bauok, an 
oihero, 
JBng, {apart to Chaxim)*.) Hark hither, Chan- 
dos!— Have the Yorkshire archers 
Yetjoin'd the vanguard? 

Chan, Ther are marching thither. 

£, Ed, Bid them make haste, for shame— send 

a quick rider. — 

The loitering knaves, were it to steal my venison. 

Their steps were light enougfa.*-How now, air 

abbot? 
Say, is your reverence come to study with iu 
The princely art of war? 

Ab, I've had a lecture from my lord of ChandoSi 
In which he term'd your grace a ratpcather. 
JT. Ed, Chandos, how's tills? 
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Chani O, I will prove it, sir!— Theae skipping 

ScoU 
HiTe changed ft doxen timet 'twixt Broee and 

Baliol, 
Quitting each hoaae when it began to totter: 
Thqr're fierce and conning, tziaoheroaa, too, ai 

rata. 
And we, aa aodh, will amoke them in their fiwtr 



Xi Ed. Theae rata hate aeen joor back, m^ lord 
of Chandoa, 
And noble Percy'a too. 

Per, \j\ but the maaa which now liea weltering 
Ou yon hiU side, like a JL«eviatban 
That's atranded on the shallows, then had soul in*t, 
Order and discipline, and power of action. 
Now His a headless corpse, which only shows, 
Bj wild convnlslons, that some life remains in*t 
JT. J5dL Trae, they had once a head; and twaa 
a wiae 
Although a rebel head. 
M, (bowingr to the Knro.) Woold he were here ! 

we ahould find one to match him. 
JC Ed. There's something in that wish whieh 
wakea an echo 
Within my boaom. Yet it ia aa well. 
Or better, that the Brace ia in hia grave. 
We have enoagh of powerful foes on earth, 
No need to summon them from other worlds. 
Per, Your grace ne'er met the Bmce? 
JT. Ed, Never himself; hot, in my eaiiiest field, 
I did encounter with his &mous captains, 
Douglas and Randolph. Faith! they preaa'd me 
hard. 
Ab, My liege, if I might urge you with a <|neation. 
Will the Scots fight to-day.' 
K, Ed. {aharfiy.) Go look jour breviaiy. 
Chan, {apart.) The abbot has it— Edward wiU 
not answer 
On that nice point We most observe his humour,— >- 
^ddrenet the kivo. 
Tour first eampugo, my fiege? — ^That was in 

Weardale, 
When Douglas gave our camp yon midnight ruffle, 
And tum'd men's beds to biers. 
JT. Ed, Ay, by saint Edward!— I escaped right 
neariy. 
1 was a aoldier then ipr holidays. 
And alept not in mine armour: my aafe reat 
Waa atartled by the cr^r of Douglaa! Douglaa! 
And by my couch, a grisly chambeiVain, 
Stood Alan Swinton, with his bloody mace. 
It was a churchman saved me — ^my stout chaplain, 
Heaven quit his spirit! caught a weapon up. 
Aim] grappled with the eiant — How now, Louis? 
Enter an officer^ toho vhiepert the KXiro. 

JT. Ed, Say to him,— Hhua— and thua 

[Whiepcre. 
Ab. That Swintoo'a dead, a monk of ours re- 
ported, 
Bonnd nomeward from aaint Ninian'a pilgrimage. 
The lord of Gordon alcw him. 
Per, Father, and if your house stood on oor 
bordera. 
You might have caoae to know that Swinton Uvea, 
And is on horseback yet. 

Chan. He slew the Gordon, 

That's all the differance— a very trifle. 

Ab, Trifling to those who wage a war more noblo 
Than with the arm of flesh. 

Chan.{apaTt.)Thie abbot's vez'd* I'll rub the 
sore for him. 



{AJtoud.) I have used that arm of flesh. 
And used it sturdily — ^most reverend father, ' 
What say you to the chaplain's deed of arma 
In the king's tent at Weardale > 

Ab, It was most sinful, being against the eaooa 
Prohibiting all churchmen to bear wei^Kmai 
And as he wU in that unseemly guise. 
Perchance his soul may rue it 

Xihng, (werhearing the Uui teerdt,) Who vmy 
me.' 
And what is to be rued? 

Chan. (apart.'S 111 match his reverence fior the 
tithes of Everingham. 
The abbot says, my liege, the deed was sinful 
By which your chaplain, wielding secular weaponi^ 
Secured your grace's life and liberty, 
And that he suffers for*t in purgatory. 

JBn^, [te the abbot.) Say'st thou my chaplaiB 
is in purgatory? 

Ab, It is the canon speaks it, good my liege. 

JTsn^ . In pnif atoiy ! thou shalt pray him oatoa\ 
Or I will make thee wish th]r*elt beside him. 

Ab, My lord, perchance his aoul is oast the aid 
Of all the church may do— there is a place 
From which there's no redemption. 

JSSng. And if 1 thought mj faithful chaphun there^ 
Thou shouldst there join him, priest !— Go, watoh, 

fiist, pray. 
And let me nave such prayers as will abinnbe^ 



None of your maim'd and mutter'd hu 
Ab. (apart to Chavdob.) For God's i 

mm off. 

Chan. Wilt thou compound, tfaei^ 
The tithes of Everinriiam? 
JiSnff, 1 tell thee, if thou bear*st the hey of 
heaven. 
Abbot, thou shalt not turn a bolt vnth them 
'Gainst any weli-deaenring English snlgect 
Ab. (to Chanoos.) We will compound, and 
grant thee, too, a share 
r the next indulgence. Thou doit need it much. 
And greatly 'twill avail thee. 
Chan. Elnoogh— *we*re fnendi, and when occa- 
sion servea, 

I will strike in. 

[Looke ae ifUmarde the Scotttth army. 
JGng. Answer, proud abbot, is my chaplain's 
soul. 
If thou knowest aught ont, in the evil place.' 
Chan. My liege, the Yorkshire men hkve gainM 
the meadow. 
I see the pennon green of merry Sherwood. 

King, Then ^ve the signal instant We have los| 
But too much tinw already. 
Ab, My liege, your holy chaplain's blessed 

soul— 
IRng. To hell with it, and thee! Is this a tinm 
To speak of monks and chaplains? 

[Fiourieh oftrumpete, pnrwered by a dSaiaai 
mnmd ofbuglee. 
See, Chandos, Percy— Ha, saint George! saint 

Edward! 
See It descending now, the fatal hail shower. 
The storm of l^giand's wrath — sure, swilk, r» 

sistless. 
Which no mail-coat can brook. Brave En^iah 

hearU! 
How close they shoot toaether! — as one eye 
Had aimed five thousand shafts— as if one hand 
Had loosed five thousand bow-strings! 
Per. The thick ToUcgr 
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Darkens the air, and hides the mm from as. 

J!f fir. It falls on those shsU see the sun no more. 
The winged, the resistless plagae is with them. 
How their vexM host Is reeline to and fro. 
Like the ebafed whde with fifty lanees in him! 
They do not see, and cannot shun the wound. 
The storm is viewless, as death's sable wing, 
Unerring as his sithe. 

Per, Horses and riders are going down together. 
Tts almost pity to see nobles fall, 
And by a peasant's arrow. 

JBoiL I coold weep them, 

Although they are my rebels. 

Chan, [atide to Fbbct.) His conquerors, he 
means, who cast him out 
Prom his usurp'd kingdom. {Jflend) Tis the 

worst of it, 
That knights can claim small honour in the field 
Which archers win, unaided by our lances. 
JSBnr. The battle is not ended. [Lookt torwardt 
OusJieliL 
Not ended 1 — scarce begun t—What horse are these. 
Rush from the thicket underneath the hilP 
JPer, They're Uainaulters, the followers of queen 

Isabel. 
JRng. {hattil^.) Hainaulters! — ^thou art blind — 
wear Hainaulters 
Saint Andrew's silver cross? — or would they charge 
Pull on our archers, and make havoc of them? 
Bruce is alive again — ^bo, rescue! rescue! 
Who was't surveyed the ground? 
JHbctu, Most royal liege — 
JSw. A rose hath fallen from thy chaplet^i Ri- 

oaumonL 
Mibau, 111 win it baek, or lay my head beside it 

lExit 
Xing. Saint Georgel saint Edward! Gentlemen, 
to horse. 
And to the rescue! Percy, lead the bill-men; 
Chandos, do thou bring up the men-at-arms. 
If yonder numerous host should now bear down 
Bold as their van-guard, (to the abbot^) thou may'st 

pray for us. 
We may need good men's prayers. To the rescue. 
Lords, to the rescue! ha, saint George! saint Ed- 
ward! [JSxnmf. 
acxHs 11. 
A part of ike Field of Battle betwixt the two Main 
Armieti tumulte behind the oceneei aXarmOy and 
cries ©/"Gordon! aGordon!"«*Swinton!" &c 

JBmer^ a§ victorioue ever the EnffUeh van^guard, 
y iroirr, Rbtitixd, and othere. 

Tip. 'TIS sweet to hear these war-eries aonnd 
together, — 
Gordon and Swinton. 

Bey. Tie passing p]easant,yet \is strange withaL 
Faith, when at first 1 heard the Gordon's slogan 
Sounded so near me, I had nigh struck down 
The knave who «ried at. 

Enter Swixroir and Gonnoir. 

Swin. Pitch down my pennon in yon holly bush. 

O&r. Mine in the thoin beside it; let them wave, 
As fought this mom their masters, side by side. 

Swin. let the men rally, and restore their ranks 
Here on this vanUee-ground— *lisorder*d chase 
Leads to disordered fiight; we have done our part, 
And if we're soceour'd now, Plantagenet 
Must turn his bridle southward. 
Beynald, spur to the regent with the basnet 
<>f stout De Grey, the leader of their van-guard; 
Say, thai in battle-front the Gordon slew him. 



And by that token bid him send Qt 
Got. And tell him that when Selby's 



Had well nigh home me down, sir AUn mot* 

him. 
I cannot send his helmet, never nutshell 
Went to so many shivers.— Hark^e, grooms! 

[To thoee behmd the tcenm 
Why do TOU let my noble steed stand stiSening 
After so not a coarse? 

Swin. Ay, breathe your horses, theyll have 
work anon. 
For Edward's men-at-arms wiU coon be on us, 
The fiower of England, Gasconv, and Flanders; 
But with swift succour we will bide them bravely. 
De Vipont, thou look'st sad ! 

Vip. It is because I hold a templar^ sword 
Wet to the crossed hilt with christian blood. 

STKfin. The Uood of English arehera — what en 
gild 
A Scottish blade more bravefy? 

Vip. Even therefore grieve I lor those gallaat 
yeomen, 
England's peculiar and appropriate sons. 
Known in no other land. £aeh boasts his health 
And field as free as the beat lord his barony, 
Owing subjection to no human yassalage, 
Save to their king and law. Hence are they re- 
solute. 
Leading the van on every daj of hattle. 
As men who know the nessings they defend. 
Hence are they firank and generous in peace. 
As men who have their portion in its plentr. 
No other kingdom rtiows sueh worth and iiappi- 

neas 
Veil'd in such low estate— therefore I mourn them. 

Siein. Ill keep my sorrow for our native Seota, 
Who, spKe of hardship, poverty, oppression. 
Still follow to the field their chieftain's banner, 
And die in the defence ont 

Gor. And if I Kve and see my halls again. 
They shall have portion in the aood they fight fiir. 
Each hardv follower shall have nis field. 
His honsenold hearth and sod-built home, as free 
As ever southron had. They shall be happy! 
And my Elizabeth shall snule to see it! 
I have telray'd myselC 

Shvm. Do not believe it 

Vipont, do thou look ont frt>m yonder height. 
And see what motion in the Scottish host. 
And in king Edward's. [JEb»l vDoar 

Now will I counsel thee; 
The templar's ear is fbr no tale of love. 
Being wedded to his order. But I tell thee. 
The brave young knight that hath no lady-lofe 
Is like a lamp unlighted; his brave deeds. 
And its rich painting, do seem then most glorioaa^ 
When the pure rav gleams through them. 
Hath thy Elizabeth no other name? 

Oor, Must I (hen speak of her to you, sir Alam? 
The thouj^htof thee, and of thy matchless strength. 
Hath conjured phantoms up amongst lier dreams. 
The name of Swinton hath been spell sufiicient 
To chase the rich blood from her lovely cheek. 
And would'st thou now know her's? 

Swin. I would, nay, most 

Thy father in the paths of chivalry 
Should know the load-star thou dost nde thy 

course by. 
Oer. Nay, then, her name l»-harit—-[lf^tenk 

Swin, I know it well, that ancient nortncni 
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Qm-. O, tboa Aalt fee iU laixvit pace sad ho- 



In my Elizabeth. And if oiium Umeb thee 

^TwM. h dio, befiMK diflMUta had imined ■ 
Gor. O, her BO«es 

s to oblima. 



Or Belt them to aoab (entleneat offecUac, 
That sriefihall have its awectneaa. Who,bati 
Knows the wild harpmsa of oar aative land.' 
Whether ther hiU the shepherd on his hill. 
Or wake the knifht to battle; rooae to memmi 
Or sooth to sadaeaa^ she can tooch each mood. 
Priocea and stateamen, ehiefs renown'd in anna. 
And gra^'hair'd bards, contend which shall the 

fint 
And ehoieest homace render to th' 

Asm. Yon spealc bar talent brsY , 

Got, Thoo^ 700 smile, 

1 do not speak it halC Her gift creauve 
New measores adds to every air she wakes; 
Vary&of and meing it with liquid sweetness. 
Like the wild roodidaaon of the lark. 
Now leaving, now returning to the strain!— 
To listen to her, is to seem to wander 
In some enchanted labvrinth of romance. 
Whence nothing but the lovel^r fiuty's will. 
Who wove the spell, can extricate the wanderer: 
Methinks I hear her now!— 

Svm, IllessM privilege 

Of youth! There's scarce three ounates to decide 
Twixt death and life, twixt triumph and defeat. 
Yet all his thoogfau are in his lady's bower, 
Uitnlog her hMping!-'-^ 

Enter ViFOFT. 

Where are dkine, De Vipont? 

Vtp> On death— on JodgmeBt— on eternity f 
Ppr time is over with iia. 

Svin. There moves not then one pennon to 
aid, 
Oi all that flatter yonder? 

r*>. Fftym the ra>in English host come mshing 
forward 
Pennons enow— ay, aod tbeir royal standard. 
Bat ours stand roo^d, as for crows to roost on. 

SvifL (to himtdf, ) 111 rescue him at least Yoaog 
lord of Gordon, 
Spor to the regent—show the instant need— 

Ow, I penetrate thy purpose; but I go not 

8win, Not at my bidding? I, thy sire ip cbiiral- 

Thy leader in the battle.' — ^I ^mmaod thee. 

GFor. No, thou wilt not command me seek my 
safety, 
For soeb is thy kind meaning, at the expense 
Of the last hope which heaven reserves for Spot 

land. 
While I «bide, no follower of mine 
Will turn his rein for life; but were I gone, 
What power can stay them f and, our band^dia* 

persed. 
What sword shall for an instant stem von host, 
And save the latest chance for victory r 

tip. The noble youth speaks truth; and vere 
he Koue, 
There will not twenty spears be left with us„ 

Chr, No, bravely as we have begun the field, 
bo let us fie;ht it out The r»|ent*8 eyes. 
More ceriaiu than a thouaanamelsages, 
Shall see us stand, the barrier of his host 
Against yon bursting storm. If not for hoiioar» 
If not for warlike nue, for shame «t leut. 
He must bear down to ud us. 



it be so' 

Aad M I fawd to yidd the and ooMeoU 
Devoting thy yooag lifef O, Gordon, Gfirdoa! 
I do it as the patriarch doom'd his isne; 



I aC nsy eooBtry's, be at hea[ven*s 1 

But I sed^ vainly some stoning saerifiee, 

n aach a victim !-{gV iii i »€ft . ) Bart, 
they come! 

nnaic soonds not like thy lad^'k late. 
Gar. YetihaOmybi^'snamemnwidiitgnrtT- 
Bfoont, vassals, coQch ytolsBoes» and cty, *• Gor- 
don! 
Gordon for Scotland and Elisabeth !»* 

[£xeimLljmdd!arwrmL 

•exHsm. 
AmAerpart rfAe Fiddrf Battle, adfoemu to tkB 



JUanmM, EnterSwinoir,fiU»med Ag Hob Hat- 

TSLT. 

Sirin. Stand to it yet! llie man whofliea to-dav. 
May bastards warm them at his household lieaith! 
Ab Sat. That ne'er shall be my eorae. My 
MagdaleQ 
Is trusty as my broadsword* 

Swm. Ha, thou knave^ 

Art thou dismounted too! ^ 

Bob, BaL 1 know, sir Alan, 

You want no homeward guide: so threw my runs 
Upon my palfin^'s neck, aod let him loose. 
Within an hoar he sUnds before my gate; 
And Maedalen will need no other token 
To bid the Melrose monks say masses for me. 
Stom, Thou art resolved to cheat the hiiter, 

then? 
Bob Bat. It is my parpoce. 

Having lived a thie^ to die a brave man's death; 
And never had 1 a more glorious ehanoe for^. 
Srrin, Here lies the way to it, knave. — ^Make 
in, make in. 
And aid voung Gordon! 

[ExeunL Loud and bm^alarvmt. J^Ur 
•which the back ooene n«et, anddtoeeva-o 
SwuTov on thejground, Goumir sii^ 
porting' him$ both muck -womukd. 
Strin, All are cut dowitei— the reapers have pasj d 
o'er us. 
And hie to distant harvest My toil's over; 
There lies my sickle, [dropping' hio noord,] hand 

of mine again 
Sbsll never, never wield it! 

Cfor. O valiant leader, is thy light extingoish'd ! 
That only beacon flame which promised safety 
In this day's deadly wreck! 
Strin, My lamp hath long been dim. But thine, 
young Gordon, 
Just kindled, to be quench'd so soddenly, 
Ere Scotland saw itb splendour!— 

Gor, Five thousand horse hong idly on yoo hill. 
Saw us o'erpowered, and no one stixr'd to aid usl 

Sioin, U was the regeut's envy^-Oot!— «laa! 
Why blame I him? — h, was our civil discord. 
Our selfish vanity, our jeslous hatred. 
Which framed this day of dole for our poor eoon- 

Had thv orave fiither held yon leading ita!^ 
As well his rapk and valour might have daimVl it. 
We had not foll'u unaided. How, O how 
Is he to answer it, whose deed prevented! 

Gor, Alas! Alas! the author of the death-feod. 
He has his reckoning too! for had your aona 
And nam'hms vassals liv'd, we had lack'd no aiiL 
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Swm. May God Msoil the dead, and him vho 
follows! 

WeVe drank the poiBon'd bererage whioh we 
brewM« 

Have town the wind, and reap'dthetenfdM whirl 
wind! 

But thon, brave youth, whoie nobleness of heart 

f our'd oil upon the wounds our hate ioBieted; 

Thou, who hast done no wrong, nc^'st no for- 
giveness, 

Why shouid'st thon share our punishment^ 
€hr. All need forgivenes8-^[dEs<aa<^ai((irun»] — 
Hark! in yonder shout 

Did the main battles eonnter! 
JMn, Look on the field, brave Gordon, if thou 



And tell me how the day goes. But I guest, 
Too surely do I gue s s 

Gcr. All's lost ! aU's lost ! Of the main Seottisfa 
host, 
Some wildly fly, and some rush wildly forward; 
And some there are who seem to turn their spears 
Against tlieir countiymen. 

Svm. Rashness, and cowardice, and seerettreaF 

son, 
Combine to min us; and our hot valour, 
-Devoid of discipline, is madmen's strength. 
More fatal unto friends than enemies! 
I'm glad that these dim ^es shall see no more 

on^ 
L«t th;r hand dose them, Gordon— I will think 
My fair-hair*d William renders me that oflSee! 

Gor. And, Swioton, 1 will think 1 do that duty 
To my dead fiither. 

JEnier Db Vipo»t. 
Vtp. Flv, fly, brave youth! A handful of thy 
followers. 
The scattered gleaning of this desperate day. 
Still hover yonder to essay thy rescue. 
O linger not! — ^111 be your guide to them. 

Oct. Look there, and bid me fly !— The oak has 
fallen! 
And the young ivy bush, which leam'd to climb 
By its support, must needs partake its fiill! 
yip, Swinton^ alas! the best, the braveat, 
strongest. 
And sagest of our Scottish chivalry! 
Forgive one moment, if to save the living, 
My tonrae should wrong the dead. Gordon, be- 
think thee. 
Thou dost buc stay to perish with the eorpse 
Of him who slew thy mther. 

Got, Ay, but he was my sire in chivalry! 
He taught my youth to soar above the promptings 
Of mean and selfish veng;eance; gave my youth 
A name that shall not die even on this death-spot 
Records shall tell this field had not been lost. 
Had all men fought like Swinton and like Gordon. 
Save thee, De Vipont— Hark! the southron trum- 
pets. 
Vip. Nay, without thee, I sdr not 
JBrUer Edwabb, Chaitdos, P«»ct, Bauol, &c 
Got, Ay, they come on, the tyrant and the trai- 
tor, 
Workman and tool, Plantae;enet and BalioL 
O for a moment's strength m this poor arm, 
To do one glorious deed. 

[Be ruahet on the BiufKah, but it 
made prkoner -uiih Vipont. 



JRng, Disarm themr-harm them not; though it 
was they ^ 

Made havoc on the archers of our van-guard, 
Thev and that bulky champion. Where is he? 

Chan, Here lies the giant! Say his name, yoang 

Got. L«t it suffice, he was a man this morning. 
Chan, I quesUon'd thee in sport I do not naed 
Thy information, youth. Who that has fought 
Through aU these ScoUish wars, but knowa that 

crest. 
The sable boar chain'd to the leafy oak. 
And that huge mace still seen where war was 
wildest 
XSiag. Tis Alan Swinton! 
Grim chamberlain, who hi my tent at Weardale, 
Stood bv mv startled couch with torch and mace. 
When the black Douglas war-cry waked my camp. 
Cor. [dnking dtnm, ) If thus thou know^st him. 
Thou wilt respect his corpse. 
mnff. As belted knight and crowned king, I win 
Gor. And let mine 
Sleep at his side, in token that our death 
Ended the feud of Swinton and of Gordon. 

Xing, It is the Gordon !— Is there aught bendt 
Edward can do to honour bravery. 
Even in an enemy? 

Oar. Nothing but this: 

Let not base Baliol, with his touch or look, 
Pro&ne my corpse or Swinton's. I've some breath 

still. 
Enough to say— Sootkind— Elizabeth! [JKet. 
Chan, Balioi, 1 would not brook such dying 
looks '^ 

To buy the crown you aim at 
Xsng,{to VipOHT.) Vipont, thy crossed shield 
shows ill in warfare 
Agunst a christian king. 
TJ^. That christian king is waning upon Seo^ 
land. 
I was a Scotsman ere I was a templar,' 
Sworn to m^ country ere I knew my order. 
JRng. I will but know thee as a christian cham- 
pion. 
And set thee free unramsom'd. 

Enter abbot of WALTHiXfiTow. 
M, Heaven gjrant your majesty 
Manjr such glorious days as this has been! 

JlRng. It 18 a day of much advantage; 
Glorious it might have been, had all our foes 
Fought like these two brave champions.— Strike 

the drums, 
Sound trumpets, and pursue the fugitives. 
Till the Tweed's eddies whelm them. BerwUk'k 

rendered — 
These wars, 1 trust, will soon find lasting close. 



1. A rose hath fiJlen tarn, thy ehaplet^F. t97. 

The well-known expression by which Robert 
Bruce censured the negligence of Randolph, for 
permitting an English body of cavalry to pass hia 
flank on the day preceding the battle of Bannock- 
bum. 

S. I was a Sootsman eie I was a templar.— P. 309. 

A Venetian ^neral observing his soldiers testi- 
fied some unwillingness to fight against those of 
the pope, whom they re|;arded as fiither of the 
chureh, addressed them in terms of similar en- 
couragement:— " Fight on! we were Venetians 
before we were christians." 
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GLBNFlKLASi 

LORD RONALD'S CORONACK* 

Vbr Aem the T&ewtoit Ibnui of air obef , 
tlMir Udding heed, and at dMir beck repair; 

Thej know what tpiiit brews the atoimAil day, 
And heartkM oft, like moody madnew, atare, 
To iee the phantom train their aeeret work pr^ate. 

Thi tradition upon whieh the foUowing atuizas 
are fininded rons tnai: While two higlilaDd haiH 
tert were DMsing the night in a solitary bathif (a 
hat built for the purpose of hunting,) and maung 
meny over their yeniaon and whisky, one of them 
expressed • wish, that they had pretty lasses to 
complete their p«rty. The words were scarcely 
uttered, when two heautifol younp; women, habited 
in green, entered the hot, dancing and singing. 
One of the hunters was seduced b^ the syren, who 
attached herself particularly to him, to leare the 
hot: the other remained, and, suspicious of the 
fair seducers, continued to play upon a trump, or 
Jew's harp, aome strain consecrated to the viigin 
Muy. iWat length came, and the temptress 
vanished. Searching in the forest, he found the 
bones of his unfortunate friend, who had been torn 
to pieces and devoured by the fiend, into whose 
toils he had fidlen. The place was from thence 
called, the CUen of the Orem Women, 

Glenfinlas is a tract of forest ground, lyinff in 
the highlands of Perthshire, not nr from CaUen- 
der, in Menteith. It was formerly a royal forest, 
and now belongs to the earl of Moray. This coon- 
try, as well as the adjacent district of Balquidder, 
was, in times of yore, chiefly inhabited by the 
Macgregors. To the west of the forest of Glen- 
finlas lies Loch Katrine, and its romantic ayenue 
called the Trosachs. Benledi. Benmore, and Ben- 
^riich, are mountains in the same district, and 
at no gieat distance from Glenfinlas. The river 
TeiUi passes Callender and the castle of Donne, 
and joins the Forth near Stirling. The pass of 
Lenny is immediately above Callender, and is the 
principal acceas to the highlands from that town. 
Glenartney is a forest near Benvoirlich. The 
whole forms a sublime tract of Alpjne 



O Hoxs a rie'! O hone a rie'if 

The pride of Albyn*s line is o'er. 
And fallen Glenartney's stateliest tree; 

We ne'er shall see lord Ronald more! 
O, ironing from great Maogillianore, 

The chief that never fear'd a foe. 
How matchleas was thy broad claymore, 

How deadly thine unerring bow! 
Well can the Saxon widows tell,i 

How, on the Teith's resounding shore, 
The boldest lowland warriors felC 

As down from Lenny's pass you bore. 
But o'er his hills, on festal day, 

How blaxed lord Ronald's belUne tree;* 
While youths and maids the lieht strathspey 

So umbly danced, with higldand glee. 

Cheered by the strength of Ronald's shell. 
E'en age forgot his tresses hoar; 



Cvnnaeh ii the lamentation for a deoeaaed warrior, 
-' ' acvdoftheelan. 

rfc* aigniaea-M AhM for te prinaa^ or chisr.'* 



snur Iv the afvd of the dbm. 



But now the loud lament we swell, 

O, ne'er to aee lord Ronald mora! 
From distant isles a chieftain came. 
The joys of Ronald's hall to find. 
And chase with him the dark brown niiie. 

That bounds o'er Albyn's hiUs of wind. 
Twas Mqy; whom, in Colnmba's ide. 

The seer's prophetic spirit found,' 
As, with a minstrel's fire the while. 

He waked his harp's harmonious aoond. 
Fbll many a spell to him was known, 

Which wandering spirits shrink to heari 
And many a lay of potent tone. 

Was never meant for mortal ear. 
For there, tis said, in mystic mood, 

Higb converse with the dead they hold. 
And oft espy the feted shroud. 

That shall the future corpse enfold. 
O so it feU, that on a day. 

To rouse the red deer from their den. 
The chiefs have U'en their disUnt war. 

And scoured the deep Glenfinlas' gfen. 
No vassals wait, their sports to aid. 

To watch their safety, deck their board: 
Their simple dress, the highland nlaid: 

Their trusty guard, the highland sword. 
Three summer days, through brake and delL 

Their whistlins shafts successful flews 
And still, when dewr evening fell. 

The quarry to their hot they di«w. 
In my Glenfinlas' deepest nook 

The solitary cabin stood. 
Fast bj Moneira's sullen brook. 

Which mormun through that lonelj wood» 
Soft fell the night, the sky was calm. 

When three successive days had flownx 
And summer mist in dewy balm 

Steeped heathy bank and mossy atone. 
The moon, half hid in silvery flakes. 

Afar her dubious radiance shed. 
Quivering on Katrine's disUnt lakes. 

And resting on Beidedi's head. 
Now in their hut, in social guiae. 

Their ^Ivan fere the chi<38 enjoT; 
And pleasuiie laughs in Roland's eye^ 

As many a pledge he qoafls to Moy. 
•* What lack we here to crown our bliss. 

While thus the pulse of joy beaU highf 
What, but feir woman's yielding kiss, 

Her panting breath and melting eye? 
«« To chase the deer of yonder shades. 

This morning left their father's pile 
The fairest of our mountain maids. 

The daughters of the proud Gleogyle. 
*• Long have 1 sought sweet Mary'a heart. 

And dropped the tear, and heaved the aiaht 
But vain the lover's wily art. 

Beneath the sister's watchful eye. 
«« But thou roay'st teach that guardian feir. 

While for with Mary I am lown, * 

Of other hearts to cease her care. 

And find it hard to guard her own. 
** Toucli but thy harp, thou aoon shalt aan 

The lovely flora 6f Gleogyle, ^ 
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ComiDdfal of her charge and me, 
Haog on thy notes, twixt tear and amile. 

*' Or, if she ehoose a melting tale. 
All underneath the green-vood bongh. 

Will good St Oran*8 rule preTail,^ 
Stem huntsman of the rigid brow?" 

*' Since Enrick's fight, since Moma's death, 
No more on me ahah rapture rise. 

Responsive to the panting breath. 
Or yielding kiss, or melting eyea. 

** E'en then, when o'er the heath of wo, 
Were sunk my hopes of Iotc and &me, 

I bade my harp's wild wailings flow. 
On me the seer's sad spirit came. 

'< The last dread curse of angry heaven. 
With ghastly sights and sounds of wo. 

To dash each glimpse of joy, was i^ven— 
The gift, the future ill to know. 

** The bark thou saw'st, yon summer moni. 

So gayly part from Oban's bay. 
My eye beheld her dashed and torn. 

Far on the rficky Colonsay. 

« The Fergus too, thy sister's son. 

Thou saw'st, with pride, the nllant'k power, 
Aa marching 'gainst the lord of Downe, 

He left the Skirts of huge Benmore. 

<* Thou only saw'st their tartans* wave. 
As down BeuToirlich's side they wound, 

ileard'st but the pibrachjf answering brave 
To many a target clanking round. 

** I heard the groans, I marked the team, 
I saw the wound his bosom bore. 

When on the serried Saxon spears 
He poured his clan's resistless roar. 

*' And thou, who bidst me think of bliss, 

And bidst my heart awake to glee. 
And court, like thee, the wanton kiss. 

That heart, O Ronald, bleeds for thee! 
« I see the death-damps chill thy brow; 

I hear thy warning spirit cry; 
The corpse-lighu dance— they 're gone, and now— 

No more is given to gifted eye!" 

— -*< Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams. 

Sad prophet of the evil hour I 
Say, siiould we scorn joy's transient beams. 

Because to-morrow's storm may lour? 

« Or fiilse, or sooth, thy words of wo, 
Clangillian's chieftain ne'er shall fear; 

His blood shall bound at rapture's glow. 
Though doomdd to slain the Saxon spear. 

« E'en now, to meet me in yon dell. 

My Mary's buskins brush the dew." 
He spoke, nor bade the chief farewell. 

But called his dogs and gay withdrew. 
Within an hour returned each hound; 

In rushed the rousers of the deer; 
They howled in melancholy «ound, 

Tnen closely couched beside the seer. 
No Ronald yet; though midnight came, 

And sad were Moy's prophetic dreams, 
As, bending o'er the dying flame. 

He fed the watch-fire's quivering gleams. 



* Tartan*, the full highland dreM, made of the che* 
aaeicd fttaffM tenned. 

t PihrocK, a piece of martial mnsie, adapted tu the high- 
lBBdbagpip*> 



Sudden the hounds erect their ears. 
And sudden cease their moamng howl; 

Closed press'd to Moy, they mark their kfm% 
By shivering limbs, and stifled growL 

Untouched, the harp began to ring. 

As softly, slowly^ op'd the door. 
And shook responsive every string. 

As light a footstep ^iressed the floor. 

And, by the watch-fire's glimmering light, 

Close by the minstrel's side was seen 
An huntress maid, in beauty bright, 
> All dropping wet her robes of green. 

All dropping wet her garmenta i 

. Chillea was her cheek, her bosom \ 
As, bending o'er the dying gleam. 
She wrung the moisture from her hair 

With maiden blush she softly said, 
** O gentle huntsman, hast thou seen. 

In deep Glenfinlas' moonlight glade, 
A lovely maid in vest of green? 

« With her a chief in higjbland pride; 

His shoulders bear the nunter's bow. 
The mountain dirk adorns his side. 

Far on the wind his tartans flowf" 

<* And who art thouf and who are they?" 

All ghastly gazing, Moy replied: 
** And why, beneath the moon's pale ray. 

Dare ye thns roam Glenfinlas' side?" 

" Where wild Loch Katrine pours her tide, 
Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle. 

Our fiither's towers o'erhang her side. 
The castle of the bold Glengyle. 

«To chase the dun Glenfinlas deer. 
Our woodland course this mom we bore. 

And haply met, while wandering here. 
The son of great Macgillianore. 

** O aid me, then, to seek the pair. 
Whom, loitering in the woods, 1 lost; 

Alone, 1 dare not venture there. 
Where walks, they say, the shrieking ghost ^' 

"Tes, many a ahrieking ghost walks there; 

Then, first, my own sad vow to keep. 
Here will I pour my midnight prayer, 

Which still must rise when mortals sleep." 

" O first, for pity's eentle sake. 
Guide a lone wanderer on her way! 

For I must cross the haunted brake. 
And reach my father's towers ere day." 

« First, three times tell each ave-bead. 

And thrice a patei^noster say; 
Then kiss with me the holy reed: 

So shall we safely wind our way." 

« O shame to knighthood, strann and foul! 

Go, doff the bonnet from thy brow. 
And shroud thee in the monkish cowl, 

Wliieh best befits thy suUen vow. 

« Not so, by liigh Di^ilathtaion's fire. 
Thy heart was froze to love and joy. 

When gayly rung thy raptured lyre. 
To wanton Morna's melting eye." 

Wild stared the minstrel's eye of flame, 

And hieh his sable locks arose. 
And quick liis colour went and eame. 

As fear and n^ alternate rose. 
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« And thoa! wbeo bj the blazing oak 

I lajr, to her and love reaign'd, 
9§Yj node Ye on the eddying smoke. 

Or anil*d ye on the midnight wind? 

" Not thine a raee of mortal blood. 

Nor old Glengyle*8 pretended linei 
Thr dame, the hidy of the flood. 

Thy tire, the monarch of the mine." 
He mutter'd thrice St Oran*t rhyme. 

And thrice St. Fillan's powerful pn^er;* 
Then toroed him to the eastern dime. 

And sternly shook his ooal-blaok hair. 
And^ bending o'er his harp, he flnng 

His wildest witch-notes on the wmd; 
And hrad, and hi^, and stninge, they rong. 

As many a magic change they find. 

Tall waxed the spirit's altering form. 
Till to the root her statere grew; 

llien, mingling with the rising storm. 
With one wild yell, away she flew. 

Rain beats, hail rattles, whirlwinds tear: 

The slender hut in fragments flew; 
But not a lock of Moy's loose hair 

Was waved by wind, or wet by dew. 
Wild mingling with the liowling gale. 

Loud bursts of ghastly laughter rise; 
Hich o'er the minstrel's head they 8ttl» 

And die amid the northern skies. 

The voice of thunder shook the wood. 

As eeased the more than mortal rcll; 
And, spattering foul, a shower of blood 

Upon the hissing firebrands feU. 

Next, dropped from high a mangled arm; 

The fingers strained a half-drawn bladei 
And last, the lifie-Uood streaming warm, ^ 

Tom from the trunk, a gasping head. 

Oft o'er that head, in baitling field. 
Streamed the proud crest of hirii Benmore; 

That arm the broad claymore could wield. 
Which dyed the Teith with Saxon gore. 

Wo to Moneira's sullen riUs! 

Wo to Glenfinlas' dreanr den! 
There never son of Albyn's nills 

Shall draw the hunter's shaft agen! 

E'en the tired pilgrim's huming feet 
At noon ahall shun that sheltering den, 

Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayward ladies of the glen. 

And wfr*-behind the chieftain's shield. 
No more shall we in safety dwell; 

None leads the people to the fidd— 
And we the loud lament must swell. 

O hone a rie'! O hone a rie'! 

The pride of Albyn's line is o'er. 
And fitllen Glenartney*s stateliest tree; 

We ne'er shall see lord Ronald more! 



1. Well can the Saacon widows tdL— P. 400. 

The term Sassenach, or Saxon, is applied by 

the highlanders to their low-country neignboors. 

S. How bhoed lord lUmald** beltane tree.— P. 400. 

The fires lighted by the highlanders on the 

first of May, in compliance with a custom derived 

from the pagan times, are termed, the Beltane 

TVes. li IS a festival celebrated with various su- 



perstitious rite^hoth In the oorthof SeotlaiMl m»4 
in Wales. 

S. The teer^i pvophecie spirit fbaod, Ice^— P. 400. 
I can only describe the second sig^t, by adopting 
Or. Johnson's definition, who calls it " an imprea- 
sion, either by the mind upon the eye, or t>y the 
eye Upon the mind, by which thinrs distant and 
futore are pereeived and seen as if they were pre- 
sent" To which 1 wonld only add, that the apee- 
trd appearances, thus presented, niuaHy ygretue 
misfortune; that the fiwnlty is pninfol tothoae who 
suppose the^ possess it; and tnat they nsnally ac- 
quire it, while ^themselves under the preaaure oi 
melancholy. 

4. Will good St. Ocan^ ink pieraiL— P. 401. 

St. Oran was a friend and follower of St. Cu* 
lumba, and was bnried in IcolmkitL His pre- 
tensions to be a saint were rather dnbioaa. Ao- 
eordin^ to the le^nd, he consented to be buried 
alive, in order to propitiate certain demons of the 
soil, who d>strQefeed the attempts of Colnanba to 
build a chi^I. Columba caused the body of his 
friend to be dug up, after three days had dapaed, 
when Oran, to the horror and aaandal of the as- 
sistants, declared, that there was ndther a God. 
a judgment, nor a future stale! He had no time to 
make fiitther discoveries, for Columba caused the 
earth once more to be shovelled over him with (he 
utmost despatch. The chapel, however, and the 
cemetery, was called MeiMr OuroHf and, in memory 
of his neid celibacy, no Bemale was permitted to 
pay her devotions, or be buried, in that place. 
This is the rule alluded to in the poem. 

B. And thiicfe St. FilUm^t poweifU pcayer.— P. 401. 

St. Fillan has given his name to many ckapds, 
holy fountains, bo. in Scotland. He waa, nceonl- 
ing to Camerarins, an abltot of Pitftenween, in 
Fue, from which situation he retired, and died a 
hermit in the wilds of Glenurcfay. A. Dl 649. 
While engaged in transcribing the Scriptures, his 
left hand was observed to send forth sueli a splen- 
dour, as to afford light to that with which he wrote; 
a miracle which saved many candles to the eon- 
vent, as St Fillan used to spend whole nights in 
that exerdse. The 9th of January was dedicated 
to this saint, who gave his name to KilfiUao, in 
Renfi«w, and St Phillans, or Forgend, in Fife. 
Lesley, lib. 7, tdls us, that Robert the Broee was 
possessed of Fillan's miraculous and luminons 
arm, which he indosed in a silver shrine, and had 
it carried at the head of his army. Previons to the 
battle of Bannookbum, the king's chaplain, a man 
of little faith, abstracted the rdic, and deposited 
it in some place of security, lest it should nil lato 
the hands of the English. But, lo! while Robert 
was addressing his prayers to the empty eaaket, it 
was observed to open and shut suddenly; and, on 
inspection, the saint was found to have himself 
deposited his arm in the shrine, as an aasursnoe 
of victory. Such is the tale of Lesley. But though 
Bruce little needed that the arm of St FiUaa 
should assist his own, he dedicated to him, ia 
gratitude, a priory' at Kiilin, upon Lodi T«y. 

In the Soots Magazine for Jiuy, 1 808 (m oatioad 
periodicd publication, which has lately revived 
with oonsiaerable enei^,) there is a copy tif a 
very curious crown-grant, dated 11th July, 1487, 
by which James 111 confirms to Mdice iXoire, an 
inhabitant of Strathfillan, in Perthshire, the pcaiee* 
able exercise and enjoyment of a relic of St Fil* 
Ian, called the Quegnch, which he, and his pr^ 
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deeeMort, ue nid to hftve poMened since the 
days of Robert Bruce. As the qaegrich wm used 
to caw diaeasea, thU document is, probably, the 
most ancient patent eTer granted for a quack me- 
dicine. The ingenious correspondent, by vliom it 
^8 famished, further observes, that additional par- 
ticulars concerning St Fillan are to be found in 
BaOenderCB Boece, book 4^ folio ccxiii, and in 
Pemumt'9 Tour in Scotland, 1778, pp. 11, 15. 

THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 

SxATXHo'iCB, or Smallholm Tower, the scene of 
the Mloving ballad, is situated on the northern 
boundary of RoxburghAire, among a cluster ot 
wild rocks, eaUed Sandiknow Crags, the property 
of Hugh Scott, Esq., of Harden. The tower is a 
high square building, surrounded by an outer wall, 
now ruinous. The circuit of the outer court, be- 
ing defended, on three sides, by a precipice and 
morass, is accessible only from the west, by a 
steep and rocky path. The apartments, as is usual 
in a border-keep, or fortress, are placed one above 
another, and communicate by a narrow stair{ on 
the roof are two bartizans, or platforms, for defence 
or pleasure. The inner door of the tower Is wood, 
the outer an iron grate; the distance between them 
being nine fe«L, the thickness, namely, of the wall. 
From the elevated situation of Sroaylho'me Tower, 
it is seen many miles iu every direction. Among 
the crags by which it is surrounded, one, moi-e 
eminent, is called The WtUchfoldi and is said to 
have been the station of a beacon, in the times of 
war with Eneland. Without the tower-court is a 
ruined chapel. Brotherstone is a heath, in the 
neighbourhood of Smaylho'me Tower. 

This ancient fortress and its vicinity formed the 
scene of the author's infancy, and seemed to dum 
from him this attempt to celebrate them in a border 
tale. The caUstrophe of the tale is founded upoa 
a well-known Irish tradition. 
Tub baron of Smaylho'me rose with day, 

He spurred his coarser on. 
Without stop or stoy, down the rocky way, 

That leads to Brotherstobe. 
He went not witii the bold Bucdeuch, 

His banner broad to rear: 
He went not 'gainst the English yew ' 

To lift the Scottish spear. 
Tet his plate-jack* was braced, and his helmet 
was laced. 

And bis vaunt-brace of proof he wore; 
At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe, 

Full ten pound weight and more. 
The baron returned in three days' space. 

And his looks were sad and sour; 
And weary was his courser's pace, 

As he reached his rocky tower. 
He came not from where Anoram Moori 

Ran red with English blood; 
Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buedeueh, 

'Gainst keen lord Evers stood. 
Yet was his helmet hacked and hewed. 

His acton pierced and tore; 
His axe and nis dagger with blood embmed. 

But it was not English gore. 
He lighted at the Chapellage, 

He neld him close and still; 



* The plate-jaek ii ooat-arntoar; the vaunt-draeey or 
raxalnaee, armonr fbr the body; the ^pertAe, a battle^zc. 



And he whiatled thrice fbr his little foot-page, 

His name was English Will. 
« Come thou hither, my little foot-page; 

Come hither to my knee; 
Thou^ thou art young, and tender of age, 

1 thmk thou art true to me. 

*< Come, tell me all that thou hast seen, 

And look thon tell me trae! 
Since I from Smaylho'me tower have been. 

What did tiiy lady do?" 
« Mr lady, each night, sooriit the lonely light. 

That bums on the wild Watohfbld; 
For, from heiriit to height, the beacons bright 

Of the English foemen told. 
** The bittern clamoured from the i 

The wind blew loud and shrilli 
Yet the crajggy pathway she did croaa, 

To the city beacon nilL 

* I watched her steps, and silent came 

Where she sat her on a stone; 
No watchman stood by the dreary flame{ 

It burned all alone. 
** The second night I kept her in «ght. 

Till to the fire she came. 
And, bv Mary's might! an armed knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 

'< And many a word that warlike lord 

Did speak to mv lady there; 
But the rain fell fast, and loud blew the blast. 

And I heard not what they were. 
** The third night there the sky was fiiir. 

And the mountain blast was still. 
As i^n I watched the secret pair, 

On the lonesome beacon hill. 
*< And 1 heard her name the midnight hour. 

And name this holy eve; 
And say, < Come this night to thy lady's bower: 

Ask no bold baron's leave. 

< He lifls his spear with the bold doeoieachi 

His lady is all alone^ 
The door she'll undo to her knight so tme. 

On the eve of good St. John.' 

** * I cannot come; I inmst not come, 

1 dare not come to thee; 
On the eve of St John 1 must wander alone; 

In thy bower I may not be.' 

« < Now, out on thee, faint-hearted knight! 

Thou shooldst not say me nay; 
For the eve is sweet, and when lovers meet. 

Is worth the whole summer's day. 

** * And III chain the blood-hound, and the warder 
shall not sound. 

And rashes shall be strewed on the stair. 
So, by the black rood-stone,* and by holy St John, 

1 conjure thee, my love, to t>e there!* 

" * Thougb the blood-hound be mute, and the rush 
beneath my foot. 
And the warder his bugle should not blow. 
Yet there sleepeth a priest in the chamber to the 
east. 
And my footstep hs would know.' 

« < O fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the east! 
For to Diyburghf the way he has ta'en; 



* The blaek rood of Melraie was a eiiicifix of Mack mar- 
ble) andof miperior naetity. 

t Dryburgh abbeyitbeaotifyilly situatedontha banks of 
the Tweed. Alterics dissolution, itbeeams the i 
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■tf then to ti7 saM» tiD 001 
F«r tlK ml oTs tuiglit tlHft 

He twu i Um roaad, and fcrifldf he fiovaed; 



Thea he iMched right wtanAMji 
*Me who wri the nuM rite ler the wl cf 



■iMters t 

Mflf M well ttj not! for i 
•«JMthelooei 



btWcfasmberwinibe.* 
With UMt he WM Kooe, Md iqr ladf left aioM» 



rMKone,] 
Bdidliee 



Thea ehaofed, I trow, wm that bold barao'sbtov, 

FrMB the dark to the Uood-red bu;h; 
•«Ko«r, ten me the oiica of the kniiptttfaoa hart 



Fee, by Harj, he ihaU die!'' 
** His ami dMioe fuH bright ia tl« beaeoa's red 

Hit pfiiiDe it waa tearieC aad blaei 
Ob bis shield was a boond, io a silver leaA booad. 

And bb crest waa a braach of the yew." 
•« Thoa licst, tboa liest, tboa little loot-page. 

Load dost thou lie to me! 
For that knight is cold, aad low laid in tbe moold. 

All under the Etldon tree.''* 

** Tet hear but mj word, my noble lord! 

For 1 lieard her name his name; 
And that lady bri|bt, she ealied the knight, 

Sir Richard of Coldinghame. " 
The bold baron's brow then changed, I trow. 

From high blood-red to pale! 
**Tbe gmve is deep and dark, and the eof^se is 
stiff and stan. 

So I may not trust thy tale. 
*' Where iair Tweed flows roond holy MebtMe^ 

And Eildon slopes to the plain. 
Full three nighu ago, by some secret fbe. 

That py gaUant was slain. 
«« The vafyinr light deceived thy sight. 

And the wud winds drowned the namet 
For the Dirbufgh bells ring, and the white monks 
do sing. 

For sir Richard of Coldmghame!" 
He passed the court gate, and be op'd the tower 

And be mounted tbe narrow stair. 
To the bartizan seat, where, with maids that on 
her wait. 

He found his lady fair. 
That lady sat in mournful mood; 

Looked over iiiU and dales 
Over Tweed's iair flood, and Blertoon'sf vood, 

And all down Teviotdale. 

«• Now bail, now hail, thou ladj bright!" 

•• Now hdl, thou baron true f 
What news, what news, from Aneram flgbtf 

What news from the bold Bucdeueh?^ 




crthcHsllbiurtoiisofNewnuuiii, and ia now the setc of 
the rii^t bonoursble the earl of Baehaa. It belonged to 
the oiSer of Prenonatratenni. 

* Eildon If a high hiU, temtaiattaig ia three eonital 
SQBunits, immediately above the town of Melrose, where 
aw the admired niioiof a msgniflceot moaaitery. Eildon 
tree if mid to be the tpot where Thomas the Bhymer at- 



To welch oar bcacoaa wcO." 

The baly Mashed red, hat I 

Hot added the baroa a word: 
Thta she slqm'd down the stair to har < 
fiar, 

Aad 80 did her Bsoody Im^ 

la sleep the lady BMioraed, aad the ] 

aad tamed, 
Aad oft to himself he said. 
The worms around him ere^ aad hia hloo^ 

grave is d ee p 
It cannot give op the dead*" 

It waa near the ringing of matin bcQ, 

The night waa well nieh done. 
When a heavy sleep on tnat haraafeU, 

On the eve of good St. John. 

The hidy looked through the fhamhrr 6ir, 

Br the light of a dying flbme^ 
Ano she was aware of aknight stood tfaeea^ 

Sir Riehard of Coldiaghame > 

Alas! awsy, away!" she cried^ 

•* For the holy Viipn's sake J^ 

Lady, I know who sleeps by thy sidet 

But, lady, he will not awake. 



Sersd his pvopheeies. 
'" tounisthebi 



tMartouns 



bsantilbloeatoriinihflcott, es^ of 



« By Eildon tree, for kmr nighta three. 

In bloody grave have I lain; 
The mass and the deatli prayer are said for me^ 

But, lady, th^ are aaid in vain. 

« By the baron's brand, near Tweedli foir atrsnH; 

MostfouUysbialfeU; 
And my restless sprite on the beacon's height^ 

For a spaee is doomed to dwell. 

** At our trystiag-phwe,* for a eertaia a pa a e, 

I must wander to and fro; 
But I had not had power to come to thy howcr» 

Uadst thou not conjured me so." 

Love mastered fear; her brow she e io as t d ^ 

<• How, Richard, bast thou sprdf 
And art thou saved, or art thou loatf** 

The yision shook his head I 

«* Who spiUeth life shaU forfeit lifo| 

So bid thy lord believe: 
That lawleu love is guilt above. 

This awful sign receiver" 

He laid his left pahn on an oaken baaaa{ 

His right upon her hand: 
The lady shrunk, and, fiiinting, sunk. 

For il scorched like a fiery brand. 

The sable score of fingers four. 

Remains on that board impressndf. 
And for evermore that lady wore 

A covering on her wrist. 

There is a nun in Drvbuigh bover^> 

Ne'er looks upon tike sun: 
There is a monk in Melrose tower. 

He speaketh word to none. 

That nun, who ne'er beholds the day. 

That monk, who speaks to none. 
That nun was Smaylfio'me's lady gay. 

That monk the bold baron. 

* TiytHng-place, a pU^e of isadsavoas. 
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1. BATTLB OT AWCRAM. XOOB. — ^P. 403. 

Lord ETers, and sir Brian Latoun, during the 
year 1544, oommitted the moit dreadful ravages 
upon the Scottish frontiers, oompeliing roost of the 
inhabitants, and espeeislly the men ofLiddesdale, 
to take assuranee under the Icing of EUwland. Upon 
the 17th of November, in that year,^ tne sum total 
of their depredations stood tnus, in the bloody 
leger of lord Evers; 

Towns, towers, bamekvnes, p»> 
ryshe churches, bastiA houses, 

burned and destroyed I9S 

Soots slain 403 

Prisoners taken • 816 

Noh(catUe) 10,386 

Shepe 12^498 

Nags and geldings 1,896 

Gan 90O 

Boils of com 850 

Insight gear, Ste. (furniture) an inealeola* 
ble Quantity. 

Mtrdin*9 State Papen^ toI. i, p. 51. 
The king of England had promised to these two 
barons a feudal grant of the country, which they 
had thus reduced to a desert; upon hearing which, 
Archibald Douglas, the seventh earl of Angus, is 
said to have sworn to write the deed of investiture 
upon their skins, with sharp pens and bloody ink, 
in resentment for their having de&eed the tombs 
of his ancestors, at Melrose. — Ootbcroft, In 1545. 
lord Evers and Latoun again entered Scotland 
with an army, consisting of 3000 mercenaries, 
1500 English borderers, and 700 assured Scottish- 
men, chiefly Armstrongs, Turnbulls, and other 
broken elans. In this second incnrsion, the En- 
glish generals even exceeded their former cruelty. 
Evers burned the tower of Broomhouse, with its 
lady (a noble and aged woman, says Ledey,) and 
her whole family. The English penetrated as &r 
as Melrose, which they had destroyed last year, 
and which they now again pillaged. As they re- 
turned towards Jedburg, they were followed by 
Angus, at the head of 1000 horse, who was shortly 
after joined by the famous Norman Lesley, with 
a bodr of Fife-men. The English, being probably 
nnwiiiing to cross the Teviot while the Scots hung 
npon their rear, hailed upon Ancram moor, above 
the village of that name; and the Scottish general 
was delioerating whether to advance or retire, 
when sir Walter Scott* of Bnccleuch came up, at 
full speed, with a small but chosen body of his 
retainers, the rest of whom were near at hand. 
Br the advice of this exjierienced warrior (to 
whose conduct Pitscottie and Buchanan asoril 
the success of the engagement,) Angus with<lrew 
from the hei^t which he occupied, and drew up 
his forces behind it, upon a piece of low flat ground, 
ealled Panier-heugh, or Peniel-heu|h. The spare 
horses, being sent to an eminence in their rear. 



* The editor luu found no instance apun record of this 
Ikmity having taken SMarance with England. Hence 
they luually ■uffered dreadfully ftom the English forays. 
In Aur "^ "" . _ .-_^. » .._ _ . . 



harried . , , 

of Branxholm, burned; right Scots slain, thirty made 
prisoners, and an immense prey of hones, cattle, and 
sheep, carried oiT. The lands upon Kale water, bekmr- 
ing to the same chieftain, were also plundered, and muoi 
spoil obtained; thirty Scots slain, and the Moss Tower (ti 
fortress near Eckford) tmoAet/ very Mre. Thus Bnccleuch 
had a long account to settle at Anerain Moor.— Jf urtffo*# 
Stale Pqpfr9f pp. 45, 40. 
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appeared to the Eng^sh to be the main body o< 
the Scots, in the act of flight. Under this persu** 
sion. Evers and Latoun hurried precipitately for- 
ward, and, having ascended the bill, which their 
foes had abandoned, were no less dismayed than 
astonished, to find the phalanx of Scottish speai^ 
men drawn up, in firm array, upon thaflat ground 
below. The Scots in their turn became the a^ 
sailants. A heron, roused from the marshes by the 
tumult, soared away betwixt the eucounierinfr aiw 
mies: <* O."* exclaimed Angus, <« that I had here 
my white jross hawk, that we might aU yoke at 
once!*'— GodiKTO^ The English, breathless and 
fatij|[ued, having the setting sun and wind full in 
their faces, were unable to withstand the resolute 
and desperate charge of the Scottish laoces. No 
sooner had they begun to waver, than their own 
allies, the assured borderers, who had been wait- 
lujf the event, threw aside their red crosses, and, 
joining their countrymen, made a most mercilesi 
sUughter among the EngUsh fugitives, the pur- 
sucrs calling upon each other to '< remember 
Broomhouse1»»— Xetfcy, p. 478. In the batUe fell 
lord Evers, and his son, together with sir Brian 
Utoun, and 800 Englishmen, many of whom were 
persons ot nnk. A thousand prisoners were taken. 
Amons these was a patriotic alderman of London, 
Read by name, who, having contumaciously re- 
fused to pay his porUon of a benevolence, demand- 
ed from the city by Henry VllI, was sent by royU 
authontr to serve aninst the Scots. These, at 
settling his ransom, he found still more exorbitant 
in their exactions than the mooMr^,~~JSedpaih'9 
Border Miitanf, p. S5S, Evers was much iSrel- 
ted by king Ueni^, who swore to avenge his death 
upon Angus; against whom he conceived himsell 
to have particular grounds of resentment, on ac- 
count of laTours received by the eari at his hands. 
The answer of Angus was worthy of a Douglas. 
•< Is our brother-in-law oflrended,*^shid he, *«that 
I, as a good Scotsman, have avenged my ravaged 
countnr, and the defaced tombs of my ancestors^ 
upon Ralph Even.' They were better men than 
he, and I was bound to do no less— and wiU he 
Uke my life for that/ Little knows king Henry 
the skirU of Kirneti^ble:t I can keep myself there 
against all his English hotiL"—Ootbcroft. 

Such was the noted battle of Ancram Moor. 
The spot on which it was fought is called Lyliard'a 
Edge, from an Amazonian Scottish woman of that 
name^ who is reported, by tradition, to have dis- 
tin^shed herself in the same manner as squire 
Witherington. The old people point out her mo- 
nument, now broken and defined. The inscription 
is said to have been legible within this eentiuy, 
and to have run thus: 



Fair maiden Lylinrd lies under tha sian% 

Little was her suture, but great was herfluae: 

Upon the English louna she laid mooy thumpsL 

And when her legs were entted off, she ftught upon hfw 

Yi^JccnmttftheFarUhtfMelrMe. 
It appean, from a passage in Scowe, that an an- 
cestor of lord Even held also a grmit of Scottish 
hmds from an English monarch. <• I have seen, " 
says the historian, *< under the broad scale ofthe 
said king; Edward 1, a manor called Ketnes, in 
the coonue of Ferfare, in Scotiand, and nemthe 
furthest part of the same nation northward, given 



kil^ry^lSr^^^^'^^'*"-'^'"^- 

tlCinietabie, now ealkd Cairatable. is i 
txact at the head of Oooglaidale. ^^ 
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to John Eore and his hein, tneeitor to tiie lord 
Bare thit now is, and for hb service done in these 
partes, with roarfcett tee. dated at Lanersost, the 
90th day of October, aono rems, 34."— Stowe's 
JimaU, p. 2f 0. This grant, like that of Heniy, 
mast have been dangerous to the receiver. 
S. There if a nan in Dryborgli bower.- P. 4041 

The circumstance of the nun, " who never saw 
the day," is not entirely imaginary. Abonl fifty 
years ago, an unfortunate female wanderer took 
IIP her residence in a dark vault, among the ruins 
or Dryburgh-abber, which, during the day, she 
never quilted. 'When night fell, she issued from 
this miserable habiution, and went to the house 
of Mr. Hali burton, of Newmains, the editor's 
mat-mndfather, or to that of Mr. Erskine, of 
Bhielfield. two ^otlemen of the neigiibourhood. 
From their chanty she obtained such necessaries 
as she could be prevailed upon to accept At 
twelve, each night, she lig^lited her candle, and 
returned to her vault; assunng her friendly neigh- 
bours that, during her absence, her habitation was 
arranged by a spirit, to whom she gave the un- 
eouth name of Fatlipti describing him as a little 
man, wearing heavy iron shoes, with which he 
trampled the da^ floor of the vault, to dispel the 
damps. This circumstance caused her to be re- 
garded, b^ the well-informed, with compassion, as 
deranged in her understanding; and by the vulgar, 
with some degree of terror. The cause of her 
adopting this extraordinary mode of life she would 
never explain. It was, however, believed to have 
been occasioned by a vow, that, during the absence 
of a man, to whom she was attached, she would 
never look upon the sun. Her lover never re- 
turned. He fell during the civil war of 174S-6, 
and she never more would behold the light of day. 

The vault, or rather dungeon, in which this un- 
fortunate woman lived and died, passes still bv 
the name of the supernatural being, with which 
its gloom was tenanted by her distuihed imagina- 
tion, and few of the neighbouring peasants dare 
r it by night 



CADYOW CASTLE. 
▲ddhessid to tbx 

RIGHT HON. LADT ANNE HAMILTON. 
Tn ruins of Cadyow, or Gadzow castle, the an- 
eient buronial residence of the family of Hamilton, 
are situated upon the precipitous banks of the ri- 
ver Evan, about two miles above its junction with 
the Clyde. It was dismantled in the conclusion of 
the civil wars, during the reign of the unfoitonate 
MaiT, to whose cause the house of Hamilton de- 
Totea themselves with a generous zeal, which oc- 
casioned their temporanr obscurity, and, very 
nL*arly, their total rum. The situation of the ruins, 
embosomed in wood, darkened bv ivy and creep- 
ing shrubs, and overhanging the brawling torrent, 
is romantic in the highest degree. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of Cadyow is a grove of immense 
oaks, the remains of the Caledonian forest, which 
anciently extended through the south of Scotland, 
from the Eastern to the Atlantic Ocean. Some of 
these trees measure twenty-five feet, and upwards, 
in oiroumference, and the state of decay, in which 
they now appear, shows, that they may have wit- 
nessed the rites of the druids. The whole seenenr 
is included in the magiuficent and extensive park 
of the duke of Hamilton. There was long preserv- 
d in this tbrest the breed of the Scottish wild oat- 



tie, until theirferoeitj occasioned their being ex- 
tirpated, about fbrty years ago. Their appearance 
was beautiful, being milk white, with buiek mus- 
zles, horns, and hooft. The bulls are deseribed 
by ancient authors, as having white manes: but 
those of latter days bad lost that peculiarity, per- 
haps bv intermixture with the tame breed.* 

In detailing the death of the recent Murray, 
which is made the subject of the follawing ballad, 
it would be injustice to my reader to use other 
words than those of Dr. Rdbettsoo, whose aeeooni 
of that memorable event forms a beautiful piece of 
historical painting. 

<« Hamilton of Bothwellhaogh waa the persoo 
who committed this barbarous action. He had 
been condemned to death soon after the battle of 
Langside, as we have already related, and ow«l 
his flfe to the regent's clemency. But part of his 
estate had been bestowed o(H>n one of the regent's 
&vourites,t who sieaed his house, and tamed oat 
his wife, naked, in a cold night, into the open 
fields, where, before next morning, ihe heesme 
furiously mad. This injury made a deeper im- 
pression on him than the benefit he had received, 
and from that moment he vowed to be revenaped ol 
the re^t Party rsge strenethened and inf&ned 
his pnvate resentment His kinsmen, the Hamil- 
tons, applauded the enterprise. The maxima ci 
that age justified the most desperate course he 
could take to obtain vengeance. He followed the 
regent for some time, and watched for an oppot^ 
tunity to strike the blow. He resolved, at last, to 
wait till bis enemy should arrive at Unlithgow, 
through which he was to pass, in his way tron 
Stirling to Edinboivh. He took his stand in a 
wooden gallery,i wTiich had a window towards the 
street; spread a featheMied on the floor, to hiodei 
the noise of his feet from bein^ heard; honsr up s 
black doth behind him, that his shadow mi^t not 
be observed from without; and, after all this pre- 
paration, calmly expected the regent's approach, 
who had lodged, during the ni^t, iU a houae nol 
fiur distant. Some indistinct mformation of the 
dancer which threatened him had been eoave)'ed 
to tne regent, and he paid so much regard to it, 
that he resolved to return by the same gate through 
which he had entered, and to fetch a coropaas round 
tlie town. But, as the crowd about the gate was 
great, and he lumself unacquainted with fear, he 
proceeded directly along the street; and the throng 
of people obliging him to move very slowly, gave 
the assassin time to take so true an aim, that he 
shot him, with a sioele bullet, through the lower 
part of his belly, and killed the horse of a gentle 
man, who rode on his other side. His foUowers 
instantly endeavoured to break into the boose 
whence the blow had come; but they found the 
door strongly barricaded, and, before it could be 
forced open. Hamilton had mounted a fleet hor*e,§ 
which stDod ready for him at a back-passage, and 



They were Ibnnerly kept in the park at Drunilasrig; 
and are ttill to be leen at Clullingbam castle in Nonkna 
berland. For their nature and fbroctty, see Notes. 

fThis was sir James Ballenden, loni-justice-«lrrk 
whoae shameful and inhuman rapacity occasioned tbe 
catastrophe in the vext.-Spottirwotit, 

% This projeednr gallery is still shown. The house ts 
whieh it was atucfied was the propevtv of the archbiikop 
of St. Andrews, a natural brotaer of the duke of Chaurl- 
herault^ and onele to Bothwellhaugfa. This, amonf many 
other eircumatanees. seems to evince the aid which Boch- 
wellhaogh reecrred from his elan inefRsctingkis porpwe. 

( The gift of tord John Hamilum, eomnendator or Ai^ 
broath. 
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trat got far beyond their reach. The regent died 
tlie same night of his voond."— Atory of Sc^ 
land, book v. 

fiothweUhaogh rode straight to HamiltOB, where 
he was received in triumph; for the ashes of the 
hoases in Clydesdale, whieh had been homed hy 
Murray's army, were yet smoking; and party pre- 
judice, the habits of the age, and the enormity of 
the proYocation, seemed to his kinsmen to jastify 
his deed. After a short abode at Hamiltoa, this 
fierce and determined man left Scotland, and serv- 
ed in France, under the patronage of the fiunily 
of Guise, to whom he was doubtless recommended 
by having avenged the cause of their niece, queen 
Mary, upon her nngratefol brother. De Thou baa 
recorded, thai an attempt was made to engage him 
to assassinate Caspar de Coligni, the fiunous ad- 
miral of France, and the buckler of the Hueoenot 
eause. But the character of Bothwell h a u rii was 
mistaken. He was no mercenary trader In blood, 
and Kjected the offer with contempt and indigna- 
tion. He had no authority, he said, from Scotland, 
to commit roiwders in France; he had avenged his 
own just quarrel, but he would neither, for price 
nor prayer, avenge that of anodier mBKu^Thuamu, 
cap. 46. 

The regent's death happened S3d Jaonuy, 1509, 
It is api^auded, or stigmatized, b^ contemporary 
historians, according to their rekgioos or party 
prejudices. The triumph of Blackwood is un- 
bounded. He not only extols the pious feat of 
Bothwellhaugh, ** who," he observes, « satisfied, 
with a single ounce of lead, him, whose sacrile- 
gious avarice had stripped the metropolitan church 
of St Andrews of its covering;" but he ascribes it 
to immediate Divine inspiration, and the escape 



of Hamilton to liUle less than the miraculous in- 
terference of the Deity.— %fe**,ToLii,p.SCS. With 
equal injustice it was, br others, made the ground 
or a general national reflection; for, when Hather 
urged Bemey to assassinate Burleigh, and ouoted 
the examples of Pdtrot and BothweUhaugfa, the 
other oonspirators answered, **that neither Pol- 
trot nor Hambleton did attempt their ent 

without some reason or consideration to h 
to it: as the one, by byre, and promise of prefer- 
ment or rewarde; the other, upon desperate mind 
of rerenge, for a lytle wrong done unto him, as 
the report goethe, accordinge to the tyle trmyterons 
disposysyon of the boole natyon of the Soottea."— 
MurdmU State Paperty toL i, p. 197. 

Whxv princely Hamilton's abode 

Ennobled Gadyow's Gothic tower% 
The song went round, the g;oblet flow'd. 

And revel sped the laugmng hours. 
Then, thrilling to the haxp's gay sound. 

So sweetly rung each vaulted walL 
And echoed light the dancer's bound. 

As miilh and music cheered the haU. 
But Gadyow's towers, in ruins laid, 

And vaults, by ivy mantled o'er. 
Thrill to the music of the shade, 

Or echo Evan's hoarser roar. 
Tet stm, of Gadyow's fiided fiime, 

You bid me tell a minstrel tale. 
And tune my harp, of border frame, 

On the wild banks of Evandale. 
For thou, from scenes of courtly pride. 

From pleasure's lighter scenes, canst tiin^ 
28 



To draw obliTion's pall aside, 

And mariL the long fbrgotteo nrs. 
Tkam^ noble maid ! at thy command. 

Again the orombled halls sh^ riaei 
Lo! as on Evan's banks we stand. 

The past returns, the present flies, 
mere with the rock's wood-covered «de 

Were blended late the ruins craeo. 
Rise tnrreU in fimtastic pride, 

Ajid feudal banners flaunt between. 
Where the rtfde Unrent's brawling course 

Was shagged with thorn and UnclinK sloe. 
The ashler buttress bravea Us force. 

And ramparts frown in battled row. 
Tis night: the shade of keep and spin 

Obscurely dance on Evan^ stream. 
And on the wave the warder's flra 

Is chequering the moonlight beam. 
Fades slow their light; (he east is gi^| 

The weary warder leaves his tower; 
Steeds snort; oneoupled stag>honnds bar. 

And meny hunters quit the bower. 
The drawbridge laUs, they hurtr oatt 

Clatters each plank and swinging tfiain. 
As, dashing o'er, the jovial rout 

Urge the shy steed, and slack the leis. 
First of his troop, the chief rode on;! 

His shouting nMeirymen throng behind; 
The steed of prinoelr Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copse the roebnoks bound, 
The atsitling red deer sends the plaini 

For the hoarse bugle's warrior sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts a^saiB. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn. 
What suUen roar conies down the galei, 

And drowns the hunter's pealing horn? 
Mightiest of all the beasts of chase, 

That roam in woody Galedoo, 
Crashing the forest in his race. 

The mountain bull comes thundering on.* 

Fierce, on the hunters' quivered band, 
He rolls his eye of swarthy glow. 

Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand. 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aimed well, the chieftain's lanee has flowni 

Struggling in blood the savage lies; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan! 

Sound, merry huntsmen! sound the ^r^yie.'* 
'TIS Aoom against the knotted oak 

The hunters rest the idle spear; 
Curis through the trees the slender imok^ 

Where yeomen dight the woodland cheer. 
PlrouAy the chieftain marked his clan. 

On greenwood lap all careless thrpiQb 
Tet missed his eye the boldest 



That bore the name of Hamilton. 
«• Why fills not Bothwellhsugh his place. 

Still wont our weal and wo to share? 
Why comes he not our sport to grace r , 

Why shares he not our hunter^s fiu^ef'* 
Stem Ghmd replied, with darkening face^ 

(Gray Paaley's haughty lord was he,)» 

^Pry«-The note blown at the death of the game. 
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*' At iiieny feast, or baxota ehaie. 

No more the warrior ahalt thoa see. 
" Few anna have aet, aioce Woodhoosdee* 

Saw BothweUhaugh's bri^t goUeti foam. 
When to his hearths, in social glee. 

The war-worn soldier turned him home. 
'* There, wan from her maternal throes, 

His Margaret, beaotifnl and mild. 
Sate in her bower, a pallid rose, 

And peaeefol nursed her new-bom ehild. 

«< O ohange acearstf oast are those days; 

False Morrvf 's muiless spoilers eame. 
And, for the hearth's domestic blaze, 

Aseeods destroetion's volumed flame. 

** What sheeted phantom wanders wild. 
Where mountain Eske thro' woodland flows, 

Her arms enfold a shadowy child! 
Oh is it she, the paUid rose? 

" The wildered traTeller sees her glide. 
And hears her feeble voice with awe; 

< Revenge,* she cries, < on Murray's pride I 
And wo for injured Bothwellhangh!' " 

He ceased; and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling finom the kindred band, 

And half arose the kindKog chief, 
And half unsheathed his Arran brand. 

But who, o'er bush, o'er stream, and rook. 
Rides headlong, with resistless speed. 

Whose bloody poniard's frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed ^^ 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eye-balls glare. 
As one some visioned sight that saw, 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair? 
•'Tishe! 'tis he! 'Us BothwdUiaugh! 

From gory selle,* and reeling steed. 
Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound. 

And, reeking from Uie recent deed. 
He dashed his carbme on the ground. 

Sternly he spoke: <* 'TIS sweet to hear. 
In good green-wood, the bugle blowuf 

But sweeter to revenge's ear. 
To drink a tyrant's dving groan. 

*• Your slaughtered qfuarry proudly trod. 
At dawning mom, o'sr dale and down, 

Butprooder base-born Murray rode 
Through oM Linlithgow's ci-owded town. 

** From the wild border's humbled side. 

Win haughty triumph marched hR»* 
bile ^oz relaxed his bigot pride. 

And smile^, the traitorous pomp to see. 
** But can stem Power, with all his vaunt, 

Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare. 
The settled heart of Vengeance daunt. 

Or change the purpose of Despair? 
"With hackbut bent,t my secret stand,? 

Daric as the purposed deed, L chose. 
And marked, where, mingling in his band. 

Trooped Scottish pikes and English bows. 

" Dark Morton, girt with many a spear,^ 
Murder's foul minion, led the van; 

And clashed their broadswords in the rear. 
The wild MacGirlane's plaided clan.' 



Srfjff— Saddle. A word lued by Spenosr, and other 
' — * authon. 



t HacMut ten*-0«n soskmi 



** Gleneairn and atout PaiUufcad were nig^, 

ObaequioQs at their regent's rein,^* 
And haggard Lindaay's iron eye. 

That aaw Cur Mary weep ia vain." 
*' Mid pennoned spears, a steely erove. 

Proud Murray's plumage floated higfaf 
Scarce could his trampling charger move. 

So close the minions crowded nigh, u 
" From the raised vizor's shade, his eye. 

Dark rolling, glanced the ranks along. 
And his steel truncheon, waved on high* 

Seemed marshalling the iron throng. 
« But yet his saddened brow eonfeaaed 

A passing shade of doubt and awe; 
Some fiend was whispering in his bremsl, 

< Beware of injured Bothwellhau^!' 

« The death-shot parts, the charger springs. 
Wild rises tumult's startling ruarf 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings, — 
Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

** What joy the raptured youth can feel. 

To hear her love the loved one t<^<^ 
Or, he who broadies on his steel 

The wol^ by whom his infent fell! 
<* But dearer to my injured eye. 

To see in dust proud Murray roD; 
And mine was ten times trebled joy. 

To bear him groa& hi» felon soul. 

'* My Margaret's spectre glided near; 

With pnde her bleeding victim saw; 
And shrieked in his death-deafened eao*, 

* Remember injured Bolhwellhaugli!* 
« Then speed thee, noble Chatelraolt! 

Spread to the wind thy bannered tree! 
Each warrior bend his CWdeadale bow ! 

Murray is fellen, and Scotland firee!"* 
Vaults everv warrior to his steed; 

Loud bugles join their wild aoclaim,— 
«< Murray Is fellen and Scotland freed! 

Couch, Airan! couch thy spear of flame!** 
But, see! the minstrel vision fiuls^ 

The glimmering spears are seen no morev 
The shouts of war die on the galea^ 

Or sink in Evan's lonely roar. 
For the loud boele, pealing high. 

The blackbird whistles down the vale. 
And sunk in ivied ruins lie 

The bannered towers of Evandale. 
For chiefs intent on bloody deed. 

And Tengeanee shooting o'er the Alia, 
Lo! high-bora Beauty rales the ataeed. 

Or grneefid guides the silken rein^ 

And long may Peace and PTeasare own 
The maids, who list the minstrel'k tafe; 

Nor e'er a rader guest be known 
On die fiur banks of Evandale! 

VOTZfl^ 

1. lixst of his troop, tibe chief rodie oo.— P. 407. 

The head of the fiiCnily of Hamilton, at this pe 
riod, was James, earl of Arran, duke of Chideihe> 
rault in France, and first peer of the Scottish realm. 
In 1569, he was appointed by queen Maiy, her 
lieutenant-general in Scotland, under the Miy iUr 
title of her adopted father. 

S. The moantain bull oonnes thanderin; on.!— P. 407. 

** In Caledonia olim frequens erat sylvestria ovt 
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dim boa, nono Tero rarior, qui eoloM Mmdidiiai- 
mo, jubam deniam et demUaam initar leonia sea- 
tat, truealentoaaefenia, ab homaDO genere abhor- 
rena, ut qiuecunque bominea Tel manibua eontreo- 
Uverint, vel halitu perflaTerint, ab iia moltoa poat 
diea omniDO abatinuerijit. Ad hoe tanta aadaeia 
huio bovi iodita erat, ut non aolam irritataa eqoitea 
fureoter proaternereC, aed oe tantiHnm laaeaaitua 
omnea promiacue homioeaoorniboa, ae ungoliape- 
teret; ac canum, qui apud noa feroeiaaimi aant, im- 
petua plane contemneret Ejaa camea eaitOa|riDo- 
aiB aed aaporia aoaviaaimi. Erat ia olim per ulam 
▼aatiaaimam Caledoois ajlvam freqaena, aed ha- 
maua ioglayie jam aaaomptua tribua taotum loeia 
eat reliquua, Strivilingii, Cumbemaldiaa, et Kin- 
carDis/'— Zei/kuf, ScoHm Detcriptio^ p. IS. 

3. Stem Claud replied, with durkeniiir fiue 

(Gray Paakjr'i haughty lord was be.)— P. 407. 

Lord Claad Hamilton, aecond aon of the duke 
of Chatelherault, and oomroendator of the abbey 
of Paialey, acted a diattnguiahed part during the 
troubiea of queen Mary'a reign, and remained un- 
alterably attached to the cauae of that unfortunate 
princeaa. He led the van of her army at the fatal 
Wtle of Langaide, and waa one of the eommandera 
at the Raid of Stirling, which had ao nearly given 
complete aucceaa to the queen*a faction. He vaa 
anceator to the preaent marquia of Abereom. 

4. Few sona have aet, sinee Woodhooieke.— P. 401. 
Thia barony, atreUbing along the banka of the 

Eak, near Auchendinnv, belonged to Bothwell- 
haugh, in right of hia wite. The raina of the man- 
aion, from whence ahe waa expelled in the brutal 
manner which occaaioned her death, are atill to 
be aeen in a hollow glen beaide the river. Popu> 
lar report tenanU them with the reatleaa ghoat 
of the lady Bothwellhaugh; whom, however, it 
eoofounda with lady Anne Bothwell, whoae La- 
merU ia ao popular. Thia apectre ia ao tenacioua 
of her righta, that, a part of the atonea off the an- 
eient edifice having been employed in building or 
repairing the preaent Woodhouaelee, ahe liaa 
deemed it a part c^ her privilege to haunt that 
houae alao; and, even of very late yeara, haa ex- 
cited eonaiderable diatnrbanee and terror among 
the domeatica. Thia ia a more remarkable vindi- 
cation of the righU ofghattBj aa the preaent Wood- 
houaelee, which givea hia title to the honourable 
Alexander Fraaer Trtler, a aenator of the college 
of jnatice, ia aituated on the alope of the Pentland 
hiila, diatant at leaat four milea from her proper 
abode. She alwaya appeara in white, and with a 
ehild in her 



8. Whoae bloody poniard'i IVantie ftroke|^ 

Drivea to the leap his jaded iteed.— P. 4M. 

BirreU informa ua, that Bothwellhaugh, beinr 
eloaely pnraued, « after that apur and wand had 
failed him, he drew forth hia dagger, and atrocke 
hia borae behind, whilk cauaed the horae to leap 
a vextsy brode atank, {L e, ditch,} bv whilk ineana 
be eacapit, and gat away from all the reat of the 
horaea.''— -KTrcTf Biary^ p. 18. 

6. From the wild border^t humbled aide, 

In haughty ttiomph marched he. — P. 408. 

Murray'a death took place ahortly after an ex- 
pedition to the bordera; which ia thua commemo- 
rated by the author of hia elegy. 

M So baring •tabliieht all thing in this wK, 
To LiddUdiull again he did Pejortj ^ ^ _ ^ ^ 
Throw EwiadaijBtkdail, and all tte dailla rod* he, 
And alao lay three aaghc* in Canaabieb 



, Whair na prinee lay thir fcondred jdris bcibfe, 
Kae thief durst ttir, they did him Mt so sair; 
And, that they snld na mair thair thift alledge, 
Threescore and twelf he brocht of thsime in pledge. 
Syne wardit thame, whilk made the rest keep orduur, 
lliaa mycht the raseh-bus keep ky on the bordour. 
SeoUUh Poem*, 10th eentury, p. 932. 

7. With haekbut bent, my secret stAnd.-^P. 40B. 

The carabine, with which the regent waa shot, 
ia preaerved at Hamilton palace. It is a braas piece, 
of a middling length, very amall in the bore, and, 
what ia rather extraordinary, appeara to have been 
rifled or indented in the barrel. It had a matchlock, 
for which a modem firelock haa been injudicioualj 
aobatituted. 

8« Dark Morton, girt with auuiy a spear.— P. 406. 

Of thia noted peraon it ia enou|;h to aa^, that he 
waa active in the murder of David Rizzio, and at 
leaat privy to that of Damley. 

0. The wild Macfturhme*s plaided cUuk-^P. 40B. 

Thia dan of Lennox highlanderawere attached to 
the regent Murray. Holinahead, speaking of the bat- 
tle of Langaide, aaya, *' In this batayle the vali- 
ance of an nieland gentleman, named Macfarlane, 
stood the regent's mul in great ateede; for, in the 
botteat brunte of tne fighte, he came up with two 
hundred of hia friendea and countrvmen, and ao 
manfully gave in upon the flankea ot the qneene'a 
people, that he waa a great cauae of the diaorder- 
ing of them. Thia Macfarlane had been lately be- 
fore, aa 1 have heard, condemned to die, for aome 
outE«ge by him committed, and obtayning par> 
don mrottgh auyt of the countess of Murrav, he 
recompensed that demeneie by this piece ot ser> 
vice now at thia batayle.'* Calderwood*a account 
ia leaa favourable to the Macfarlanea. He atates, 
that ** Macfarlane, with hia highkindroen, fled 
from the wing where they were aet. The lord 

in the regent'a 
" their placet 
ateppiog forward with a company 
of freah men, charged the enemy, whoae apeara 
were now apent, with long weapona, ao that thc^ 
were driven back by force, beins before almoat 
overthrown by the avant guard and harquebuaieray 
and ao were turned to flight" CalderwooiTi MS. 
abud Keith, page 480. Melville meutiona the 
mght of the vanetiard, but atatea it to have been 
commanded by Morton, and compoaed chiefly of 
eommonera of the barony of Renfrew. 

lOi Glencaim and stout Parkhead weie nigfi, 
Obsequious at their regent's rein.— P. 408. 

The earl of Glencaim waa a steady adherent of 
the resent George Douelas, of Parkhead, was a na- 
tural brother of tne earl of Morton: his horse waa 
killed by the same ball by which Murray felL 

It And haggard Lindsay's iron eye. 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain^— P. 408. 
Lord Lindeaay, of the Byrea, waa the moat fe- 
rocious and bi-utal of the regent's faction; and, aa 
auch, waa employed to extort Mary's aignature to 
the deed of resignation, presented to her in Loch- 
levea castle. He discharged hia commiaaion with 
the moat aavi^e rigour; and it is even said, that 
when the weeping captive, in the act of sip;niag, 
averted her eyes from the faUl deed, he pinched 
her arm with tlie graap of his iron glove. 

12. Searce could his tramplinsr charger move, 
So close the minkms crowded DJgh.~P. 408. 
Uiehard Bannatyne mentiona in hia journal, that 
John Knox repei&edty warned Murray to avoid 



irom uie wing wneiv tney were seu 
Lindeaay. who atood nearest to them in 1 
battle, aaid, < let them go! I ahall fill t 
better:' and ao ateppiog forward with 
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Not only had the resent notice of the intended 
attempt upon hit life, W eren of the veiy home 
from whieh it was threatened. 

With that in&toation, at which men wonder af- 
ter laeh events hare happened, he deemed it wonld 
he a soffieient precaution to ride briskly past the 
dangerous spot. But even tliis was preTented hy 
the crowd: so that Bothwellhangh nad time to 
Uke a delibemteum.— iS^tt>«o0<fe, p. 233. JBkf- 



TUE GRAY BROTHER. 
▲ nuBUirr. 

Tn imperfect sUte of this ballad, which was 
written several years ago. Is not a eircomstonee 
affected for the purpose of einng it that peculiar 
interest, which is often found to arise from ungra- 
tified curiosity. On the contrary, it was the au- 
thor's intention to have completed the tale, if he 
had found himself able to succeed to his own satia- 
fiMtion. Yielding to the opinion of persons, whose 
judgment, if not biassed by the partiality of friend- 
ship, is entitled to deference, the author has pre- 
ferred inserting these verses, as a fragment, to his 
intention of entirely suppressiiw them. 

The tradition, upon which the tale is founded, 
regards a house, upon the barony of Gilmerton, 
near LASswade,ln Mid-Lothian. This building, now 
called GUmerton-Grange, waa originally named 
Bumdale, from the foUowing traric adTenture. 
The barony of Gilmerton belonged, of yore, to a 
gentleman, named Heron, who had one beautiful 
daughter. This young lady was seduced by the 
abbot of Newbottle, a noMy endowed abbey, upon 
the banks of the South Esk, now a seat of the 
marquis of Lothian. Heron came to Uie knowledge 
of this circumstance, and learned, also, that the 
lovers carried on their guilty intercourse by the 
connivance of the lady's nurse, who lived at this 
house, ofGilmerton-Grange, or Bumdale. He form- 
ed a resolution of bloody vengeance, undeterred 
by the supposed sanctity of the clerical character, 
or by the stronger cUims of natural affection. 
Choosing, therefore, a dark and windy night, when 
the objecU of his vengeance were engaged in a 
■lolen interview, he set fire to a sUek of dried 
thorns, and other combusUUes, which he had 
caused to be piled against the house, and reduced 
to a pile of glowing ashes the dwelling, with all 
its inmates.* 

The scene, with which the ballad opens, was 
suggested by the following curious passage, ex- 
tracted from the life of Alexander Peden, one of 
the wandering and persecuted teachers of the sect 
of Cameronians, during the reign of Chailes U, 
and his suoceasor, James. This person was sup- 
iM>sed b^ his followers, and, pernaps, really be- 
lieved himself, to be possessed of supernatural 
gifts; for the wild scenes, which they frequented, 
and the constant dangers, which were incurred 
through their proscription, deepened upon their 
minds the gloom of superstition, so general in that 
age. 

** About the same time he (Peden) came to An- 
drew Normand's house, in the parish of Alio wa^, 
In the shire of Ayr, being to preach at night m 



*Thia tradition wm coinnunicated to me by John 
Clerk, esq. of Eldin, author of an Etmy upon Nqval Tnc- 
tictf who will be rememlieird by posterity, aa harini^ 
taorht the cenina of Britain to concentrate her thnnden, 
«idtD lancE tbem againit her foes with ammeniiigaim. 



his bam. Afler he came in, he halted n little* 
leaning upon a chair-back, with his fiiee covered; 
when he lifted up his head, he sud, * There are 
In this house that 1 have not one wordof aalvation 
onto;* he halted a little again, saying, * llils is 
strange, that the devil will not go oot, that we 
may Begin our work." Then there was a woman 
went out, in looked upon almost all her life, and 
to her dyine hour, for a witch, witU many pre- 
sumptions of the same. It esMped me, in the 
former passages, that John Muiriiead (whom 1 
have often mentioned) told me, that when he 
came from Ireland to Galloway, he was at family 
worship, and giving some notes upon the Seripture, 
when a very ill looking roan came, and sat dovn 
within the door, at the back of the haBan: (par- 
tition of the cottage:) immediately he halted, and 
said, * There is some unhappy body just now come 
into this house. 1 charge him to go out, and not 
stop mv mouth.' The person went out, and he 
iiuuted, (went onJ[yet he saw him neitlier come 
In nor go ouL'*— XAe lAfg and Prnt h edea •J Mr, 
JUexander Peden^ late Mmuter of the Gotfel a: 
Jfew Olenbtce^ in OaOoway^ part ii, aeedon S6. 

Thb pope he was saying the high, high maas, 

All on saint Peter's &y. 
With the power to him given, by the auats la 
heaven. 

To wash men's sins away, 
tlie pope he was sayine the blessed maaa^ 

And the people kneeled around; 
And from each man's soul his sina did pas^ 

As he kissed the holy ground. 

And all, among the crowded throng. 

Was still, both limb and tongue. 
While through vaulted roof, and alslei nloal^ 

The holy accents rung. 

At the holiest word he quivered lor fear. 

And faltered in the sound; 
And, when he would the chalice rear. 

He dropped It on the ground. 
'« The breath of one, of evil deed. 

Pollutes our sacred day; 
Be has no portion in our creed, 

Ko part in what I say. 

'* A being, whom no blessed word 

To ghostly peace can bring; 
A wretch, at whose approach abhorred^ 

Recoils each holy tlung. 

• Up, up, unhappy! haste, arise! 

My adjuration fear! 
i charge thee not to stop my voice^ 

Nor longer tany here!" 

Amid them all a pilgrim kneeled. 

In gown of sackcloth gray; 
Far journeying from his native field. 

He first saw Rome Uiat day. 

For forty days and nights so drear, 

I ween, he had not spoke. 
And, save with bread and water dear. 

His fast he ne'er had broke. 
Amid the penitential flock. 

Seemed none more bent to pray; 
But, when the holy father spoke, ' 

He rose, and went his way. 

Again unto his native land. 
His weary course he drew. 
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" I eome not from the aluine of aaiiit Jamet tli« 
divine. 

Nor bring relict from over the sea; 
I brin^ but a eurse from our father, tlie pope, 

Which for ever vill dio^ to me." 
"Now, vroful pilgrim, aay not w! 

But kneel thee down by me, 
And shrive thee so clean of thy deadly sin. 

That absolved thou may'st be.*' 
*« And who art thou, thou gray brother. 

That 1 should shrive to thee. 
When he, to whom are given the keys of earth 
and heaven. 

Has no power to pardon me?*' 

" O I am sent from a distant dime. 

Five thousand miles away. 
And all to Asolve a foul, foul crime. 

Done here 'twixt night and day." 
The pilgrim kneeled him on the i 

And thus began his saye— 
When on his neck an ice-cold hand 

Did that Gray Brother laye. 



1. From that fiiir dome, where rait is paid 
By blast ofbugle ftee.— P. 411. 

The barony of Pennycuik, the property of sir 
George Clerk, bart, is held by a singular tenure; 
the proprietor being bound to sit upon a large 
rocky fragment, called the Buckstane, and wind 
tliree blasts of a horn, when the king shall come 
to hunt on the Borough Muir, near Edinburgh. 
Hence, the family have adopted, as their crest, 
a demi-forester proper, windine a horn, with the 
motto, Free for a BUut, The beaotifiil mansion- 
house of Pennycuik is much admired, both on afr- 
oouot of the architecture and suiToanding scenery. 
3. To Avchendinny^s haxd g]ade.~P. 411. 

Auchendinny, situated upon the Eske, below 
Pennvcuik, the present residence of the ingenioui 
H. Mackenzie, esq. author of The Man ofFeeUng, 
&c. 

3. And haunted Woodhonseke.— P 

For the traditions connected with this ruinous 
mansion, see Notes to the ballad of Cadymo Ca^ 
tie, p. 409. 

4. Who knows not Melrille^i beechy grover-P. 41U 

Melville castle, the seat of the honourable Ro- 
bert Dundaiy member for the county of Mid-L&- 
thian, is delightfully situated upon the Eske, near 
Lasswade. It gives the title or viscount to his fin 
ther, lord Melville. 

8. And Roslin's rocky glen.^P. 4ll« 

The ruins of Roiliu castle, the baronial residence 
of the ancient family of St Glair. The Gothio 
chapel, which is still in beaotiful preservation, 
with the romantic and woody dell, in which they 
are situated, belong to the right honourable the 
earl of Rosslyn, the representative of the fimner 
lords of Roslm. 

0. Dalkeith, whieh all the virtaes love.— P. 411« 

The village and castle of Dalkeith belonged, of 
old, to the xsmous earl of Morton, but is now the 
residence of the noble family of Bucdeuch. The 
park extends dong the Eske, which is there joined 
by iu sister stream of the same name. 

7. And eJaisic Hawthomden.— P. 411. 

Hawthoraden, the residence of the poet Dnu^ 



To Lothian's fair and fertile strand, 
And Pentland's mountains blue. 

His unblest feet his native seat. 

Mid Eske's fair woo<U, regain; 
Through woods more fair no stream more sweet 

Rolls to the eastern main. 
And lords to meet the pilgrim came. 

And vassds bent the knee; 
For all 'mid Scotland's chiefs of fame. 

Was none more famed than he. 

And boldly for his country still. 

In battle he had stood. 
Ay, even when, on the banks of Till, 

Her noblest poured their blood. 
Sweet are the paths, O, passing sweet! 

By Eske's fair streams that run. 
O'er dry steep, through copse-wood deep. 

Impervious to the sun. 
There the rant poet's step may rove. 

And yield the muse the day; 
There Beauty, led by timid Love» 

May shun the tell-tde ray: 

From that fdr dome, where suit is pdd 

By blast of bugle free,^ 
To Auchendinny's hazd glade,' 

And haunted Woodhousdee.* 
Who knows not MdriUe's beechy grove,^ 

And Roslin's rocky glen,s 
Dalkeith, which all the virtues love,* 

And classic Uawthomdenf? 

Yet 
The 



never a path, from day to day, 
_he pilsrim's footsteps range. 
Save but the solitary way 
To Bumdde's ruined Grange. 



A woful place was that, I ween. 

As sorrow could desire; 
For, nodding to the fdl was each crumbling wall, 

An<l the roof was scathed with fire. 
It fell upon a summer's eve. 

While, on Camethy's head, 
The last faint eleams of the sun's low beams 

Hail streaked the gray with red; 
And the convent bell did vespers tell, 

Newbottle's oaks among. 
And mingled with the solemn knell 

Our ladye's evening song; 
The heavy knell, the choir's fdnt swell. 

Came slowly down the wind. 
And on the pilgrim's ear they fell. 

As his wonted path he did find. 
Deep sunk in thoueht, I ween, he was, 

Nor ever rdsed his eye, 
Until he came to that dreary place* 

Which did all in ruins lie. 
He gazed on the wall, so scathed with fire. 

With many a bitter groan; 
And there was aware of a gray fiiar, 

Resting him on a stone. 

•* Now, Christ thee save!" sdd the Gray Brother; 

«• Some pilgrim thou seemest to be." 
iSut in sore amaze did lord Albert gaze. 

Nor answer again made he. 
« O come ye from east, or come ye froni vest. 

Or bring rdics from over the sea. 
Or come ye from the shrine of St Jamei the divine, 

Or saint John of Beveriey?" 
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mood. A hoase of more modern date is enclosed, 
as it were, by the mint of the ancient caitle, and 
overhangs a tremendoas preeipice, upon the banks 
of the Eske, perforated by winding caves, which, 
in former times, formed a refuge to the oppressed 

Ktriots of Scotland. Here Dnimmond i^eceiTed 
» Jonson, who joumered from London, on foot, 
in order to visit lum. The beautr of this striking 
leene has been roneh injured, of late years, by the 
indiscriminate use of the axe. The traveller now 
looks in vain for the leafy bower, 

««¥nMre JonMm sate in Drommond*! sodal shades" 
Upon the whole, tracing the Eske 6x>m iU 
Moree, till it joins the sea, at Mosselburghi no 
itream in Scotland can boast such a varied succes- 
sion of the most interesting objects, as well as of 
the most romantic and beautiful scenery. 

THE FIRE KINO. 

M The blenii^ of tte eril genii, which **^^^*^^*ij^ 
upon him.'* Emtem Talt. 

Tbm ballad was written at the request of Mr. 
Lewis, to be inserted in his TaU§ of Wonder. It 
is the third in a series of four ballads, on tha sub- 
ject of Elementary Spirits. The story is, however, 
partly historical; for it is recorded, that, during 
the struggles of the Latin kingdom of Jenisalem, 
a knight templar, called saint Alban, deserted to 
the Saracens, and defeated the christians in many 
combats, till he was finally routed and slain, in a 
conflict with king Baldwin, under tlie waUs of Je- 
rusalem* 

Bold knights and fair dames, to mj harp give i 
Of love, and of war, and of wonder to hear; 
And you hapljr may sieh, in the midst of your glee, 
At the tale of count Albert, and &ir Rosalie. 
O see you that casUe, so strong and so high? 
And see you that lady, the tear In her eye? 
And see yon that palmer from Palestine's land. 
The sheU on his hat, and the staff ia his handf 
«* Now palmer, gray palmer, O tell unto me. 
What newsbringyoQ honkefrom the HolyCountrie? 
And how goes the wai&re by Galilee's strand? 
And how Fare our nobles, the flower of the land?" 
*• O well goes the warfare by Galilee's wave. 
For Gilead, and Nablous, and Raroah we have; 
And well fare our nobles by Mount Lebanon, 
For the heathen have lost, and the christians have 

won." 
A fair chain of gold mid her ringlets there hung: 
O'er the palmer's gray locks tlie lair chain has she 

flung; 
*« O palmer, gray palmer, this chain be thy fee, 
Fmr ue news thou hast brought from the Holy 

Countrie. 
** And palmer, good palmer, by (Salilee's wave, 
O saw ye count Albert, the gentle and brave? 
When the crescent went back, and the red-erou 

rushed on, 
O saw ye him foremost on Mount Lebanon?" 

« O Udy» &ir lady, the tree green it grows; 
O lady, fair Udy, the stream pure it flows: 
Your castle stands Strang, «na your hopes soar on 

high; 
But lady, fiur lady, all blossoips to die, 

« The green boughs they withfr, tfa« thanderiK)lt 
U letTcy of your oa«tl« but l^viorioorQhed wftlls; 



The pure stream runs muddy; the gay hope is gone; 
Count Albert is prisoner on mount LebanonJ' 
O she's ta'en a horse, should be fleet at her speed; 
And she's ta'en a sword, should be sharp at her 

nee<l; 
And she has ta'en shipping for Palestine's land. 
To ransom count Albert from Soldanrie's hand. 
Small thought had count Albert on frir Jlosalie, 
Small thoujlhton his fiuth, or his knighthood bad he; 
A heathenish damsel his light heart had won. 
The Soldan's fair daughter of Mount Lebanon. 
*<0 christian, brave christian, my loTe wonldrt 

thou be. 
Three things must thou do ere 1 bearkien to thee; 
Our laws and our worship on thetf ahalt thou take; 
And this thou shalt first do for Zulema's sake. 
« And, next. In the cavern, where bums evermore 
The mystical flame which the Kurdmans adore,^ 
Alone, and in silence, three nights shalt thou wake; 
And this thou shalt next do ibr Zulema's sake. 
<* And, last, thou shalt aid us with counsel and 

hand. 
To drive the Frank robber firam Palestine's land; 
For my lord and my love then count Albert 1 11 take, 
When all this is accomplished for Zulema's sake.*' 
He has thrown by his helmet and croaa-handled 

sword. 
Renouncing his knighthood, denying his Lord; 
He has ta'en the green caftan, and turban put on. 
For the love of the maiden of fair Lebanon. 

And in the dread cavern, deep deep under ground. 
Which fifty steel gates and steel portals surround. 
He has watched until daybreak, but sight saw he 

none. 
Save the flame burning bright on its altar of stone. 

Amazed was the princess, the Soldan amased. 
Sore murmured the priests as oo Albert they 

g»zed; 
They searched all his garments^ and, under his 

weeds. 
They found, and took from him, hia roaaiy bead^ 

Again in the cavern, deep deep under ground. 
He watched the lone night, while the winds whis- 
tled round; 
Far off was their mur^iur, it came not more nigh. 
The flame burned unmoved, and nought else did be 

spy. 
Loud murmured the priests, and amazed was die 

king, 
While many darit apells of their witekeraft they 

sing; 
They searched Albert's body, and, lo ! on his breast 
Was the sign of the cross, by his ^ther impressed. 
The priests they erase it with care and with pain. 
And the recreant returned to the cavern again; 
But, as he descended, a whisper there fell, — 
It was his good angel, who bade him farewell I 
High bristled bis hair, his heart fluttered and beat. 
And he turned him five steps, half resolved to re- 
treat; 
But his heart it was hardened, his purpose wis 

When be thought of the maiden of fiup ] 

Scarce passed he the avohway, the threshold i 

trod. 
When the winds from the fiMU* pointi of httam 

were abroad; 
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They mudc each steel portal to raltle and ringf, 
Aiid,1ienie on the blast, ©ame the dread Fice-King. 
Fall sore rock'd the cavern whene'er he drew nigh, 
The fire on the allar blazed bickering and high? 
In Tolcanic explosions the niounUins proclaim 
The dreadful approach of the monarch of flame. 
Unmeasured in height, undistinguished in form, 
His breath it was lightnings his voice it was storm; 
1 ween the stout heart of count Albert was tame. 
When he saw in his terrors the monarch of flame. 
In his hand a broad falchion blue glimmered thro' 

smoke, 
And Mount Lebanon shook as the monarch he 

spoke: 
«> With this hrand shall thou conquer, thus long, 

and no more. 
Till thou bend to the erosa, and the virgin adore." 
The doud-shrouded arm g^ves the weapon; and, 

see! 
The recreant reeeives the eharmed gift on his 

knee: 
The thunders grow distant, and fidnt gleam the 

fires. 
As, borne on his whirlwind, the phantom retires. 

Count Albert has armed him the paynim among. 
Though his heart it was false, yet his arm it was 

And the red-cross waxed faint, and the jnrescent 

came on. 
From the day he commanded on Mount Lebanon. 

From Lebanon's forest to Galilee's wave, 

The sands of Samaar drank the blood of the brave; 

Till the knighU of the temple, and knights of St. 

John, 
With Salem's king Baldwin, against him came on. 
The war-cymbals clattered, the titunplts replied. 
The lances were couched, and they dased on each 

side; 
And horsemen and horses count Albert o^ertlirew, 
Till he pierced the thick tumult king Baldwin 



Against the eharmed hlade vhtch count Albert did 
wield. 

The fence had been vain of the king's red-cross 
•hield; 

Uut a page thrust him forward the monarch be- 
fore, V . 

And cleft the proud turban the renegade wore. 

80 fell was the dint, that count Albert stooped low 

Before the crossed shield, to his steel saddle-bow; 

And scarce had he bent to the red-cross his head, 

•• JBoTtne grace, notre dame,'' he unwittingly said. 

Sore sighed the charmed sword, for its virtue was 
o'er. 

It sprung from his grasp, and was never seen more: 

But true men have said, that the lightning's red 
wing 

Bid waft back the brand to the dread Fire-King. 

He dench'd his set teeth, and his gauntletted hand ; 
He stretched, with one buffet, that page on the 

strand; ... 

As baek from the itripling the broken easque 

rolled, 
Yoa might aee the blue eyes, and the ringleU of 

gold* 
Short time had count Albert in horror to stare 
On those death-swimming eye-balls, and blood' 

clotted hair; 



For down came the templars, like Cedron in flood. 
And died their long lances in Saracen blood. 
The Saraceps, Kurdmans, and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop, the saltier, and croslelted shield; 
And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead. 
From Bethsaida's founUins to Napthali*s head. 

The battle is over on Bethsaida's plain. 

Oh, who is yon paynim lies stretched mid th« 

slain? 
And who is yon page lying cold at his knee.' 
Oh, who but couut Albert and fair Rosalie. 
The lady was buried in Salem's blessed bound, 
The count he was left to the vulture and hound: 
Her soul to high merey our lady did brine; 
His went on the blast to Uie dread Fire-lung. 

Yet many a minstrel, in harping, can tell. 

How the r«d-cro8s it conquered, the crescent it fell; 

And lords and gay ladies have sighed, mid their 

At the tale'of oount Albert and fair Rosalie. 

FREDERICK AND ALICE. 
This tale is imitated, rather than translated, 
from a frasment introduced to Gcsthe's CtauS' 
na von Villa Bella, where it is sung by a member 
of a png of banditti, to engage the attention of the 
family, while his companions bi%ak into the cas- 
tle, it owes way little merit it may possess to my 
friend Mr. Lewis, to whom it was sent in an ex- 
tremely rude sUte; and who, after some material 
improvements, published it in his Tale9 of Woin^ 
der, 

FanDXRicK leaves the land of France, 

Homeward hastes his steps to measure. 
Careless casts the parting nance 

On the scene of former pleasure. 
Joying in his prancing steed,. 

Keen to prove his untried blade, 
Hope's gay dreams the soldier lead 

Over mountain, moor, and glade. 

Helpless, ruined, left finrlorn. 

Lovely Alice wept alone; 
Mourned o'er love's fond contract torn, 

Hope, and peace, and honour flown. 

Mark her breast's convulsive throbs! 

See, the tear of anguish flows! 
Minglingr soon with bursting sobs, 

Loud tne laugh of frenzy rose. 

Wild she cursed, and wild she prayed; 

Seven long days and nights are o^er; 
Death in pity brought his aid. 

As the village bell struck four. 

Far from her, and far from France, 

Faithless Frederick onward rides; 
Markine, blith, the morning's glance 

Mantung o'er the mountain's sides. 
Heard ye not the bodinr sound, 

As the tongue of yonaer tower. 
Slowly, to the hills around. 

Told the fourth, the firted hoor^ 
Starts the steed, and snuffs the air. 

Yet no cause of dread appears; 
Bristles high the rider's hair. 

Struck with strange mysterious feara. 
Desperate, as his terrors rise, 

In the steed the spur he hidesf 
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From hinuelf in Tvin he fliet; 
Anxioot, retden, on he ridei. 

Seven long days, and leren loor Bighta, 
Wild he wandered, vo the i^Ue! 

CeaseleM care, and cauieleafl fnghti, 
Urge his footsteps many a mile. 

Dark the aerenth sad night descends; 

Rivers swell, and rain-streams poor! 
While the deafening thonder lends 

All the terrors oTits roar. 
Weary, wet, and spent with toil. 

Where his head shaU Frederick hide? 
Where, but in yon mined aisle. 

By the lightning's flash descried. 

To the portal, dank and low. 
Fast his steed the wanderer hoond; 

Down a mined staircase slow. 
Next his darkling way he wound. 



Long drear vaults before him lie 

Glimmering liRfats are seen t 
«« Blessed Mary, hear my cry! 



immering liRfats are seen to glide! 
essed Mary, hear my cry! 
Deign a sinner's Heps to guide!" 



Often lost their qaivering beaoi. 

Still the lights move slow before^ 
Till they rest their ghastly gleam 

Right against an iron door. 

Tbandering voices from within. 
Mixed witli peals of laughter, rote; 

As they fell, a solemn strain 
Lent its wild ud wondVons doae! 

Midst the din, he seemed to hear 

Voice of friends, by death removedf 
Well he knew that solemn air, 

Twas the lay that Alice loved. 
Hark! for now a solemn knell 

Four times on the still night broke; 
Four timei^ at its deadened swell. 

Echoes mm the ruins spoke. 

As the lengthened clangours die, 

Slovly opes the iron door! 
Straight a banauet met his eye. 

But a funeral's form it wore ! 
Coflbs for the seats extend; 

All with black the board was spread; 
Girt by parent, brother, friend. 

Long since numbered with the dead! 

Alice, in her erave-elothes bound, 

€^ai^y smiling, points a scat; 
All arose, with thundering sound; 

All the expected stranger greet 

High their meagre arms they wave. 
Wild their notes of welcome swell; 

** Welcome, traitor, to the grave ! 
Peijured, hid the light fiu«weU !» 

Tfflfi WILDHUNTSMEN. 
Tm is a trandatton, or rather an imitaidoii, of 
die wade Jager of the German poet Burger. The 
tradition upon wliich it is founded bears, that for- 
meriy a wildgrave^ or keeper of a royal forest, 
named FalkeMnuv, was so much addicted to the 
pleasures of the chase, and otherwise so extremely 
profligate and «ruel, that lie not only followed this 
unhallowed amusement on tlie Sabbath, and other 
days consecrated to religious duty, but accompa- 
nied it with (he most UMteard-offoppression upon 
the poor jpcasanti who were under Mi 



When this second Nimrod died, the people adopt- 
ed a superstition, founded prolMhly oa the many 
various uncouUi sounds h^trd in the depth of a 
German forest, during the silence of the night 
They conceived they still heard the eiy of the 
wildmve's bounds; and the well-known cheer of 
the deceased hunter, the sound of his horse a feet, 
and the rustling of the branches before the ^me, 
the pack, and toe sportsmen, are also disUncUy 
discriminated; but the phantoms are rarely, if 
ever, visible. Once, as a nenigfated cAosaeur beard 
this infernal chase pass by him, at the sound cif the 
halloo, with which the spiectre Huntsman cheered 
his hounds, he could not refrain from erjing, 
« Ghick xu, Faikenbwg!" (Good spoK to ye, 
Falkenbing!) ** Dost thou wish me good sport'" 
answered a tioarse voice; *< thou shidt sfaaire the 
game;" and there was thrown at him what seemed 
to be a huge piece of foul carrion. The darinc 
cha99eur lost two of his 1>est horses soon after, and 
never perfectly recovered the personal effects of 
this ghostly graeting. This tale, though told with 
some variation, is universally believed all over 
Germany. 

The French had a similar tradition eonceniing 
an aerial hunter, who infested the forest of Foo- 
tainebleau. He was sometimes visible; when he 
appeared as a huntsman, surroundui with dogs, s 
tall grisly figure. Some account of him may be 
found in ** Sully's Memoirs," who says he was 
called, Xe Grand Veneur, At one time he chose 
to hunt so near the palace, that the attendants, and, 
if I mistake not. Sully himself^ came out into the 
court, simposing it was the sound of the king re- 
turning from mt chase. This phantom is else- 
where called saint Hubert 

The superstition seems to have been very ge- 
neral, as appears from the following fine poetical 
description of this phantom chase, as it was heard 
in the wilds of Rosa>shire. 

« Ere siDee, of old, the kangfatf thaaes of IloM^— 

So to tbe nmple twain traditMni tellt,— 

Were wont wldi dam, and ready vawab throBg^ 

To wnkr *-^- *— H-iiTiti: ftnr, or guilty woMi 
Th»'n'or[ (iH :■,. !■. , .1 siiiiSiikriiT, mat 1 
Bep^iiniMi^ liikjt, bill Ti^jiug^iiiU uiurcl 
Anil iitJiKr* voijce orbiir>ttr?» arid of bo* 

And horns faoar^^^^niJi'^} Mowinjr far a 

Fartlmith The hutitiiib mtjliiplit^i rJie nJe 
L«]>]iurfl with wiklt^r »hritrka api! rifer din 
Of hot [lunuit; tho brtiLt-ii cry tifiJeer 

MAii^^k^ hy Llirottfinj^ <lo|!:«; *«* ihoutf 

A nil \\^i^^iU th^rk b<^nnf an xh^ hfA\vw hilL 
fjuclilrjiL ihe i^jii^iai^ hi'ifvT in th* T*le 
Sinri4 111 tJie iw\in\ Btiil Imih thv; 1if:rdjiinan*S can 
1 ingl* with itiwani Tln-^ntL Affhjsnit, be eye* 
Thr muuntajn't )ic iufht^ md ill fltr ridgct rmmd. 



Nor know*, o'enwed, and trembling as be standi, 

To viiat, or wbom, be owes bit idle ftTar, 

To gboct. to witch, to Ibiry. or to fiend; 

But wonden, and no end o^ wondering finds.** 

Se^Uiah Descriptive Pwn*, pp. 167, 161. 
A posthumous miracle of father Leslj, a ScoCtiib 
capuchin, related to his being buried on a hill 
haunted by these unearthly cries of hounds and 
huntsmen. After his sainted relics had been de- 
posited there, the noise was never heard more 
The reader wiU find this, and other miracles, re- 
corded in the life of father Bonaventura, wliich is 
written in the choicest Italian. 

Tbi wildgrave winds his bug^e horn. 

To horse, to horse! halloo, halloo! 
His fierr eonraer maSk the mora, 

And throogtag MiA their lord porme. 
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The eager peek, from coaplei fi^ed, 

Daah throof^ the bath, the brier, the brake; 
While aniwenog hound, and horn, and iteed, 

The moontain echoes startling wake. 
The beams of God's own halloved daf 

Had painted yonder spire with gold. 
And, ealling sinful man to pray. 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had tolled: 
But stAl the wildgrave onward rides; 

Halloo, halloo! and hark again! 
When, spurring from opposing sides. 

Two stranger horsemen join the train. 
Who was each stranger, left and right. 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell; 
The right hand steed was silrer white, 

The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 

The right hand horseman, young and fiur. 
His smile was like the mom of May; 

The left, from eye of tawny i ' 
Shot midnight lightning's I 



lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman's eap on high. 
Cried, <* Welcome, welcome, noble lord! 

What sport ean earth, or sea, or sky. 
To match the princely chase, afford^" 

** Cease thy loud bugle's clanging knell,'* 
Cried the fair youtn, with suver Toioe; 

** And for devotion's choral swell. 
Exchange the rude unhallowed noise. 

** To-day, the ill-omened chase forbear. 
Yon bell yet summons to the fane; 

To-day the warning spirit hear, 
To-m(XTow thou may'st mourn in Tain.** 

^ Away, and sweep the glades along!" 

The nble hunter hoarse replies; 
*' To muttering monks leave matin song, 

And bells, and books, and mysteries.'' 

The wildgrave spurred his ardent steed. 
And, lanching forward with a bound, 

** Who, for thy drowsjr priest-like rede. 
Would leave the joviu horn and hound? 

** Hence, if our manly sport offend ! 

With pious fools go cnant and pray: 
Well hast thou spoke, my dark-browed friend; 

HaUoo, haUoo! and, hark away!" 



hill; 



The wildgrave spurred his courser li| 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and 

And on the left, and on the right. 
Each stranger horseman followed stilL 

Up springs, from jronder tangled thorn, 
A stag more white than mountain snow: 

And louder rung the wildgranre's horn, 
«« Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho I " 

A heedless wretch has crossed the way; 

He ^spB, the thundering hoofs below: 
But, live who can, or die who may. 

Still, «« Forward, forward!" on they go. 

See, where jon simple fences meet, 
A field with autumn's blessings crowned; 

See, prostrate at the wild^ve's feet, 
A husbandman, with toil embrowned: 

^ O mercv, mercy, noble lord! 

Spare the poor's pittance," was his cry, 
«* Earned by the sweat these brows have poured, 

In scorehmg hour of fierce July." 
Earnest the right hand strancer ^eadi^ 

The left ttiU cheering to toe prey. 



The imptftnous earl no warning heeds. 
But furious holds the onward way. 

'* Away, thou hound! so basely bom. 
Or dread the scourge's echoing blow!" 

Then loudly rung his bugle horn, 
«Hark forward, forward, holla, bo!" 

So said, so done: a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer's humble pale: 

Wild follows man, and horse, and hound, 
like dark December's stormy gale. 

And man, and horse, and hound, and horn. 
Destructive sweep the field along; 

While joying o'er the wasted com. 
Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 

Anin uproused, the timorous prey 
Scours moss, and moor, and holt, and hill; 

Hard ran, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appeared; 

He seeks the shelter of ttie crowd; 
Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 

O'er moss, and moor, and holt, and hill. 
His track the steady blood-hounds trace; 

O'er moss and moor, unwearied stilly 
The furious earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fall; 

'* O spare, thou noble baron, spare 
These herds, a widow's little all; 

These flocks, an orphan's fleecy eare." 

Earnest the rigfat-^hand stranger pleads, 
llie left still cheering to the prey; 

The eari nor prayer nor pity heeds, 
But furious Keeps the onward way. 

<<Unmannered dog! To stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar whine, 

Though human spirits, of thjr sort. 
Were tenants of these carrion kine!" 

Again he winds his bogle horn, 

" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho!" 

And through the herd, in rathless scorn. 
He cheers his furious hounds to ga 

In heaps the throttled victims &11; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near; 
The murderous cries the stag appal, — 

Again he starts, new nerved by fear. 

With blood besmeared, and white with foam, 

While big the tears of anguish pour. 
He seeks, amid the forest's gloom. 

The humble hermit's hallowed bower. 
But man and horse, and hom and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go; 
The sacred chapel rung around 

With, « Hark awayfand, holla, ho!" 
All mild, amid the rout pro&ne. 

The holy hermit poured his prayer; 
** Forbear with blood God's house to stain; 

Revere his altar, and forbear! 
« The meanest brote has rights to plead. 

Which, wronged by croelty, or pride. 
Draw vengeance on the ralhless head: 

Be warned at length, and turn aside." 
Still the fair horseman anxious pleads; 

The black, wild whoopine, points the prey.* 
Alas! the earl no warning needs, 

Bat frantic keepe the forwaid way. 
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*• Holy or not, or right or wrong, 

Thy altar, and its rites, I ■puru; 
Not sainted martyrs' sacred song, 

Not God himself, shaU make me tom!'' 
He spars bis horse, he winds his horn, 

"Hark forward, forward, holla, ho!" 
But off, on whirlwind's pinions borne. 

The sUg, the hut, the hermit, go. 
And horse, and man, and horn, and hound. 

And clamour of the chase was gone; 
For hoofs, and howis, and bugle sound, 

A deadly silence reigned alone. 
Wild gazed the affrighted earl around; 

He stroTe in ^ain to wake his horn; 
In vain to call; for not a sound 

Could from his anxious lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty hounds; 

No distant baying reached his ears: 
His courser, rooted to the ground. 

The quickening spur unmindful bears. 

Still dark and darker frown the shades, 

Dark, as the darkness of the grave; 
And not a sound the still invades, 

Save what a distant torrent gave. 
High o'er the sinner's humbled head 

At length the solemn silence broke; 
And from a cloud of swarthy red, 

l*he awful voice of thunder ipoke. 
(* Oppressor of creation fair! 

Apostate spirit's hardened tool! 
^corner of God! Scooige of the poor! 

The measure of thy eup is full. 
" Be chased forever through the wood; 

For ever roam the affrighted wild; 
And let thy fate instruct the proud, 

God's meanest creature is his child." 
Twas hushed: one flash, of sombre glare. 

With yellow tinged the foresU brown; 
Up rose the wildmve's bristling hair. 

And horror chilled each nerve and booe. 
Cold poured the sweat in freezing rill; 

A rising wind began to sing; 
And louder, louder, loader still. 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

Barth heard the call ! Her entrails rend; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell. 
Mixed with sulphureous flames, ascend 

The misbegotten dogs of hell. 
What ghastly Huntsman next arose, 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell; 
His eye like midnight lightning glows. 

His steed the swarthy hoe of hell. 
The wildgrave flies o'er bosh and thoni. 

With manv a shriek of helpless wo; 
Behind him hound, and horse, and honi, 

And, <* Hark away, and holla, ho!" 

With wild despair's reverted eye. 

Close, close behind, he marks the throng. 
With bloody fangs, and eager oiy, 

In ttintic fear he scours along. 
Still, stiU shall last the dreadful chase. 

Till time itself shall have an end 
By day, they scour earth's caverened space, 

At midnight's witdiing hour, ascend. 
This is the horn, and bound, and horse. 

That oft the lated peasant hears; 



Appalled .ic signs the frequent cross. 
When the wild din invades his 



The wakeful priest oft drops a tear 

For human pride, for human wo. 
When, at his midnight mass, he hears 

The infernal cry of" HoUa, ho!" 

WILLIAM AND HELEN. 

Imitated from the " Leiure^* ofBujrer. 

Thx author had resolved to omit the toUowiog 
version of a well-known {K>em, in any collectioo 
which he might make of his poetical trifles. But 
the publishers having pleaded for its admisaon, 
the author has consented, though not unaware of 
the disadvantage at wluch this jouthfol essay (for 
it was written in 1795) must appear wfth those 
which have been executed by much more able 
hands, in particular that of Mr. Taylor of Noi^ 
wich, and that of Mr. Saucer. 

The following translation was written long be- 
fore the author saw any other, and originated in the 
following circumstances. A lady of nigh rank ia 
the literary world read this romantic tale, astruis- 
lated by Mr. Taylor, in the house of the celebrat- 
ed professor Dugald Stuart of EUlinbui^. The au- 
thor was not present, nor indeed in Edinborgh st 
the time; but a sendeman who had the pleasore 
of hearing the ballad, afterwards told him the 
stoiy, and repeated the remarkable chortta,— 

t* Tramp! tramp! along the knd they rode, 

Spla«n! splMli! along the lea; 
Hnrrahl huirahl the dead can tide! 
Don fiiar to ride with me?" 
In attempting a translation, then intended onlf 
to cireulate amone friends^ the present author did 
not hesitate to mslLe use of^ this impressive stanza; 
for which fireedom he has since obtained the for- 
giveness of the ingenious genUeman to whom it 
properly belongs. .^__ 
Fbox heavy dreams fair Helen rose. 

And ey'd the dawning red: 
** Alas, my love, thou tarriest long! 
O art thou false or dead?" 

Witii gallant Frederick's prinoety power 

He sought the bold crusade; 
But not a word from Judah's wars 

Told Helen how he sped. 

With Paynim and with Saraeen 

At length a truce was made. 
And every knight returned to dry 

The tears his love had shed. 

Our pallant host was homeward bound 

With many a song of joy; 
Green wav'd the laurel in eaeh plume. 

The badge of victory. 

And old and young, and sire and son. 

To meet them crowd the way. 
With shouts, and mirth, and melody. 

The debt of love to pay. 
.Full many a maid her true love met. 

And sobb'd in his embrace. 
And flutt'ring joy in tears and smiles^ 

Array'd full many a face. 

Kor joy nor smile for Helen sad; 

She sought the host in vain; 
For none could tell her William's Uta, 

If faithless, or if dain. 
The martial band is past and gooei 

She rends her raven hair, 
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And in distraetion't bitter mood 
She irecps wiUi.wild despair. 

** O rise, my child," her mother said, 

<* Nor sorrow thus in yain; 
A perjured loyer's fleeting heart 

No tears recal again.** 
*< O mother, vhat is gone is gone; 

What's lost for ever lorn: 
Death, death alone can comfort me; 

O had I ne'er been bom! 

*< O break, mj heart, O break at once! 

Drink my life-blood, despair! 
Nojoy remains on earth for me. 

For me in heayen no share." 
** O enter not in judgment. Lord!** 

The pious mother prays; 
'Impute not guilt to thj frail child. 

She knows not what she says. 
•* O say thy pater-noster, child ! 

O turn to God and grace! 
His will, that tum'd thy bliss to bale. 

Can change thy bale to bliss.** 

" O mother, mother, what is bliss f 

O mother, what is bale^ 
My William's love was heaTen on earth, 

Without it earth is helL 
"Why should 1 pray to ruthless hearr'n, 

Since my lov'd William's slain f 
I only pray'd for William's sake, 

And all my prayers were ▼ain." 

«0 take the sacrament, my child, 
And check these tears that flow; 

By resignation's humble prayer, 
O hallowed be thy wo!" 

" No sacrament can quench this fire. 

Or slake this scorching pain; 
No sacrament can bid the dead 

Arise and live again. 
" O break, my heart, O break at once! 

Be thou my god, despair! 
Heaven's heaviest blow has faH'n on me, 

And vain each fruitless prayer." 
<« O enter not in judgment, Lord, 

With thy frail child of day! 
She knows not what her tongue has spoke; 

Impute it not, I pray! 
" Forbear, my child, this desp'rate wo. 

And turn to God and grace; 
Well can devotion's heavenly glow 

Convert thy bale to bliss." 
" O mother, mother, what is bliss? 

O mother, what is bale? 
Without my William what were heaven. 

Or with him what were hell?" 
Wild she arraigns the eternal doom. 

Upbraids each sacred power, 
Till spent, she sought her silent room. 

All in the lonely tower. 

She beat her breast, she wrung her hands. 

Till son and day were o'er. 
And through the glimm*ring lattice shone 

The twinkling of the star. 
Then crash! the heavy draw-bridge fidl. 

That o'er the moat was hung; 
And dalter! clatter! on its boards 

Tha hoof of oouraerrang. 



The clank of echoing steel was heard, 

As off the rider bonded. 
And slowly on the winding-stair 

A heavy footstep sounded. 
And hark! and hark! a knock— Tap! Up! 

A rustling stifled noise;-^ 
Door-latch and tinkling staples ring;— 

At length a whisp'ring voice. 

"Awake, awake, arise, my love! 

bow, Helen, dost thou fare? 
Wak'stthou or 8leep'8t?laugh'st thou orweep*st' 

Hast thought on me, my fair?" 
"My love! my love! — so late by night!— 

1 wak'd, I wept for thee: 
Much have I borne since dawn of mom; 

Where, WilUam, could'st thou be?" 

" We saddled late— From Hungary 

I rode since darkness fell; 
And to its bourne we both return 

Before the maUn bell" 

"O rest this night within my arms. 

And warm thee in their fold! 
Chill howls throueh hawthorn bush the irind; 

My love is deadly cold." 

" Let the wind howl through hawthem bosh! 

This night we must away; 
The steed is wight, the spur is bright; 

I cannot stay till day. 

" Busk, busk, and boune ! Thou mount'st behind 

Upon my black barb steed: 
O'er stock and stile a hundred miles. 

We haste to bridal bed." 

" To-night— to-night a hundred miles! — 

O dearest William, sUy! 
The bell strikes twelve— dark dismal hour. 

O wait, my love, till day!" 

" Look here, look here — the moon shines dear, 

Full fast, 1 ween, we ride; 
Mount and away! for ere the day 

We reach our bridd bed. 
" The black barb snorts, the bridd rings; 

Haste, busk, and bdune, and seat thee! 
The feast is made, the chamber spread. 

The bridd guests awdt thee." 

Strong love prevail'd: she busks, she bounes. 

She mounts the barb behind. 
And round her darling William's wdst 

Her lUy arms she twined. 

And hurry! hurry! off they rode. 

As fast as fast might be; 
Spurn 'd fix>m the courser's thundering heels. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

And on the right and on the left. 

Ere they codd snatch a view. 
Fast, fast each mountain, mod, and pldn,' 

And cot and castle flew. 

" Sit fast— dost fear?— The moon shines dear 

Fleet goes my barb— keep hold! 
Fear'sttBou?"— "O no!" she fdnUy nid; 

"But why so stem and odd? 

" What yonder rings? what yonder singa? 

Why shrieks the owlet gray?" 
« 'TIS death-bell's clang, ois fimentl ionE.i 

The body to the day. "^^ 

" With song and dang, at morrow*! dawiL 
Ye may inter the dead& ^ 
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To-night I ride, with my young bride. 

To deck our bridal bed* 
« Come with thy ehoir, thoa eoffin'd guert. 

To swell our nuptial long! ^ 
Come, priest, to bless our marriage fttil. 

Come all, come all along!" 
Ceaa*d clang and song; down sank the bier; 

The shrouded corpse arose: 
And hurry! hurry! aU the train 

The thund^ing rtced porsuea. 
And forward! forward! on they go; 

High snorts the straining steed? 
Thick pants the rider's labouring breath. 

As headlong on they speed. 
«( O William, why this savage haste? 

And where thy bridal bedr»' 
*« Tis disUnt far, low, damp, and chill. 

And narrow, trustless maid.'* 
«< No room for me?"—** Enough for both?— 

Speed, speed, my barb, thy course!" 
O'er thundVtng bridge, through boiling luige. 

He drove the furious horse. 
Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode. 

Splash! splash! along the sea; 
The scourge is wight, tne spur is bright. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
Fled past on right and left how &tt 

Each forest, groTe, and bower; 
On right and left fled past how fast 

Each city, town, and tower. 
*<Doat fear> dost fear? The moon dunes dear; 

Dort fear to ride with me?— 
Hurrah! hurrah! The dead can ride!" 

«• O WilUam, let them be!— • 
" See there, see there ! What yonder iwinga 

And creaks 'mid whistling rain?" 
** Gibbet and steel, th' accursed wheel; 

A murd'rer in his chain. — 
« Hollo! thou felon, follow here: 

To bridal bed we ride; 4 
And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 

Before me and my bride." 
And hurry! hurry! clash, clash, dash! 

The wasted form descends; 
And, fleet as wind throueh hazd bush, 

The wild career attends. 
Tramp! tramp! dong the land they rode. 

Splash! splash! dong the sea; 
The scouree is red, the spur drops blood. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
How fled what moonshine fdntly diowM! 

flow fled what darkness hid! 
How fled the earth beneath their feet. 

The heav*n above their head! 
« Dost fear? dost fear? The mooD dunei dear. 

And well the dead can ride; 
Does faithful Helen fear for them?" 

<* O leave in peace the dead!" 
" Barb! barb! methinks I hear the cock; 

The sand will soon be run: 
Barb! barb! I smell the morning ur; 

The race is well nigh done." 
Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode. 

Splash! splash! dong the sea; 
The seourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 



** Huirah! hurrah ! well ride the deads 

The bride, the bride is come! 
And soon we reach the bridd bed. 

For, Hden, here's my home."^ 
Beloetant on its rasty hinge 

Bevolv'd an iron door. 
And by the pde moon's setting L 

Were seen a church and tow'r. 
With many a shriek and cry whiz 

The birds of midnight scared; 
And rustling like autumnd leaves, 

Unhallow^i ghosts were heard. 
O'er many a tomb and tomb-stone pde 

He spurr'd the fiery horse. 
Till sudden at an open grave 

He check'd the wondYous course. 

The <ylling gauntlet quits the rein, 

Down drops the casque of steel. 
The cuirass leaves his shrinking aide. 

The spur his gory heeL 

The eyes desert the naked sknll. 

The mouldering flesh the bone. 
Till Helen's lily arms entwine 

A ghastly skdeton. 
The furious barb snorts fire and fioam. 

And, with a fearful bound. 
Dissolves at onee in empty air. 

And leaves her on the ground. 
Hdf seen by fits, by fits hdf heard, 

Pde spectres fleet dong, 
Whed round the mdd in dismd danoe. 

And howl the funerd song. 
«« E'en when the heart's with anguish deft, 

Bevere the doom of heav'n. 
Her sod is firom her body reft; 

Her spirit be forgiven!" 

THE BATTLE OF SEMPACB. 

These verses are a literd translation of an an- 
cient Swiss bdlad upon the battle of Sempsch* 
fought 9th Jdy, 1386, bdng the victory by which 
the Swiss cantons established their independence. 
The author is Albert Tchudi, denominated the 
Souter, from his profession of a shoemaker. He 
was a citizen of L«ceme, esteemed highlv amoni; 
his countrymen, both for his powers as a AiaHfr- 
siwer or ^minstrel, and his courage as a soldier; 
so that he might share the praise conferred by 
Collins on Eschylus, that— 
—Not akme he mined the poei»i flame, 
But reached firom Yirtae*i hand the patnot steeL 

The circumstance of their being ▼ritteo by s 
poet reluming from the well-fought fidd he de- 
■cribes, and in which his country's fortune was se- 
cured, may confer on Tchudi's verses an intereit 
which they are not entitled to ddm from their 
poeticd merit But bdlad poetry, the more lite- 
rdly it is translated, the more it loses iU nmpli- 
dty, without acquiring either grace or strength; 
and therefore some of the fadts of the verses mart 
be imputed to the transhitor's feeling it a datv to 
keep as dosely as possible to his origind. The 
various puns, rude attempts at pleasantry, and dii- 
proportioned episdoes, must be set down to Tchu- 
di's account, or to the taste of his age. 

The miliUry antiquaiy will derive some amuse- 
ment from the minute particnlan which the mar- 
lid poet has recorded. The mode in whidi tba 
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Aastriu « men-at-arms received the charge of the 
Swiss \» iS by forming a phalanx, which th^ de- 
fended i.ith their long lances. The gallant Wink- 
«lried, who sacrificed his own life by rushing 
among tUe spears, clasping in his arms as many as 
he could grasp, and thus opening a gap in these 
iron battalions, is celebrated in Swiss history. 
When fairly mingled together, the unwieldy lenetb 
of their weapons, and cumbrous weight of their de- 
fensive armour, rendered the Austrian men-at-arms 
a very nnenual match for the light-armed moun- 
taineers. Tne victories obtained by the Swiss over 
the German chivalry, hitherto deemed as formi- 
dable on foot as on hors&*back, led to imporUnt 
changes in the art of war. The poet describes the 
Austrian knights and squires as cutting the peaks 
from their boots ere they could act upon foot, in 
idlusion to an inconvenient piece of foppery, onen 
mentioned in the middle ages. Leopold 111, archduke 
of Austria, called *' The nandsome man-at-arms,^ 
was slain in the battle of Sempach, with the flower 
of his chivalry. 

Twas when among our linden trees 

The bees had housed in swarms, 
(And gray-hair'd peasants say that these 

Betoken foreign arms,) 

Then look'd we down to Willisow, 

The land was all in flame; 
We knew the archduke Leopold 

With all his army came. 
The Austrian nobles made their vow. 

So hot their heart and bold, 
'< On Switzer carles well trample now, 

And slay both young and old." 
With clarion loud, and banner proud, 

From Zurich on the lake, 
In martial x>omp and fair array. 

Their onwara march they make. 
«« Now list, ye lowland nobles all, 

Ye seek the mountain strand. 
Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 

In such a dangerous land. 
■* 1 rede ye, shrive you of your sina, 

Before you further go? 
A skirmish in Helvetian hills 

May send your souls to wo." 
« But where now shall we find a priest. 

Or shrift (hat he may hear?" 
« The Switzer priest* has ta'en the field, 

He deals a penance drear. 
«« Right heavily upon your head 

He'll lay his hand of steel; 
And with his trusty partizan 

Your absolution deid." 
rTwas on a Monday morning then, 

The com was steep'd in dew. 
And merry maids had sickles ta*en, 

When the host to Sempach drew. 
The stalwart men of fair Lucerne 

Together have they join'd; 
The pith and core of manhood stem. 

Was none cast looks behind. 
It was the lord of Hare casUe, 

And to the duke he said, 
«« Yon little band of brethren true 

Will meet us undismay'd." 



• All the Swiu clergy who were able to bear armi fought 
in this patriotic war. 



« O Har&^atle,* thou heart of hare!" 

Fierce Oxenstem replied; 
*< Shalt see then how the eame will fiire." 

The taunting knight replied. 

There was lacing then of helmets bright. 

And closing ranks amain; 
The peaks ihey. hew*d firom tbeir boot-points 

Might well nigh load a wain.t 

And thus, they to each other said, 

** Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to tell. 

The peasants are so few." 

The gallant Swiss confederates there. 

They prayM to God aloud. 
And he display'd his rainbow fair 

Against a swarthy cloud. 

Then heart and pulse throb'd more and more 

With courage firm and high. 
And down the ^ood confed*nteB bore 

On the Austrian ^valry. 

The Austrian lion| 'gan to KTOwI, 

And toss his main and tau; 
And ball, and shaft, and cross-bow bolt 

Went whisding forth like hail. 

Lance, pike, and halberd, mingled there, 

The game was nothing sweet; 
The boughs of many a stately tree 

Lay shiverM at their feet. 

The Austrian men-atparms stood fiwt, 

So close their spears (hey laid: 
It chafed the gallant Winkelried, 

Who to his comrades said-* 

" I have a virtuous wife at home, 

A wife and infant son; 
I leave them to my country's care,— 

This field shall soon be won. 

■* These nobles lay their spears right thiek. 

And keep full firm array. 
Yet shall my charge their order break. 

And make my brethren way." 

He rushed against the Austrian band. 

In desperate career. 
And with his body, breast, and hand. 

Bore down each hostile spear. 

Four lances splintered on his crest. 

Six shivered in his side; 
Still on the serried files he pressed— 

He broke their ranks, and died. 
This patriot's self-devoted deed. 

First tamed the lion's mood. 
And the four forest cantons fi^d 

From thraldom by his blood. 
Right where his charge had made a lane. 

His valiant comrades burst. 
With sword,! and axe, and potizan. 

And hack, and stab, and thrust. 
The daunted lion *gan to whine. 

And granted ground amain. 



^ In the original, Haa$eniteinj or Hartttone. 

tThit •eems to aUnde to the preposteroui fttthion, dn 
linff the middle ages, of wearing booU with the points or 
pe^es tamed upwards, and so lour that, in aome cases, 
fiiey were fftstened to the knees of the wearer with small 
chains. When they aligh^d to fight upcm fbot, it would 
seem that the Austrian gentlemen found it necessary to 
cut off these peaks, that they might move with the neces- 
sary activity. 

I A pun on the a:xhduke*s name, Leopold, 
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The moQutahi ball,* he bent hit brows. 
And gored his sides agun. 

Then lost was bmner, spear^ and sfateM^ 

At Sempaeh in the iight. 
The cloister ▼anlts at Konigsfield 

Hold many an Austrian knighL 

It was the arehduke Leopold, 

So lordly would he rioe, 
But lie came against the Switzer ehorlSy 

And they slew him in his pride. 

The heifer said unto the bull, 

'* And shall I not complain? 
There came a foreign nooletnan 

To milk me on the plain. 

<* One thrust of thine outrageous horn 
Has gaird the knight so sore, 

That to the churchyard he is bome» 
To range our glens no more.'* — 

An Austrian noble left the stour. 

And fast the flight 'gan take; 
And he arrived in luckless hour 

At Sempaeh on the lake. 
He and his squire a fisber call*d, 

f His name was Hans Von Rot) 
■* For loTe, or meed, or charity, 

Receive us in thy boat" 

Their anxious call the fisher heard. 

And, elad the meed to win. 
His shaUop to the shore he steer'd. 

And took the flyers in. 

And while against the tide and wind 

Hans stouUr rowM his way, 
The noble to nis follower sign'd 

He should the boatman slay. 

The fisher's back was to them tam'd» 

The squire his dag^r drew, 
Hans saw his shadow in the lake^ 

The boat he overthrew. 

He wbelm'd the boat, and as they strove. 

He stunn'd them with his oar; 
*' Now, drink ye deep, my gentle sirs, 

Youll ne'er stab boatman more. 
**Two gilded fishes in the lake 

This morning have 1 caught. 
Their silver scales ma^ much avail. 

Their carrion flesh is naught" 

It was a messenger of wo 

Has sought the Austrian landf 
** Ah! gracious lady, evil news! 

My lord lies on the strand. 
*< At Sempaeh, on the battle-field, 

His bloody corpse lies there." 
•* Ah, gracious God!" the ladv cried, 

" What tidings of despair!*^ 



Now, would you know the minstrel wight, 

Who sings of strife so stem, 
Albert the Souter is he hight, 

A burgher of lAioerne. 

A meny man was he, I wot. 

The night he made the lay. 
Returning from the bloodv spot. 

Where God bad judged the day. 



• A pun on the Uru*, or wild bull, which givei nsoe to 
leeAntooof Uri. 



ihe canton of Uri. 



THE NOBL£ MORCKGEE: 

▲ir .ajrciBHT baujui, 
TrmtUUed from the German 

Tm original of these verses occurs in a eoUee* 
tion of Gennan popular songs, entitled Sannnbmr 
DeuUehen VolMieder^ Berfio, 1807, publiabed hj 
Messrs. Busching and Von der Hagen, both, and 
more especially the last, distinguished for their 
acquaintance with the ancient popular poetry and 
legendary history of Germany. 

In the Gennan editor's notice of the ballad, it 
is stated to have been extracted from a manuseripi 
Chronicle of Nicolans Thoaumn, chaplain to sL 
Leonard in Weisenhom, which bears the date 
ISSd; and the song is stated bjr the author to have . 
been generally sung in the neighbourhood at that 
early period. Thomann, as quoted by the German 
editor, seems faithfully to have believed the event 
he narrates. He quotes tomb-stones and obituaries 
to prove the existence of the personages of the 
ballad, and discovers that there actaally died oa 
the 11th May, 1349, a ladv Yon NeufTen, countess 
of Marstetten, who was by birth of Uie house of 
Moringer. This lady he supposes to have hem 
Moringer's daughter mentioned in the ballad. He 
quotes the same authority for the death of Berck- 
hold Von Neuffen in the same year. The editors^ 
on the whole, seem to embrace the opinion of pro- 
fessor Smith, of Uim, who, from tlie language of 
the ballad, ascribes its date to the 15th centoiy. 

The legend itself turns on an incident not pecu- 
liar to Germany, and which perhaps was not un- 
likely to happen in more instances than one, when 
crusaders abode long in the Holy Land, and their 
disconsolate dames received no tidings of their 
fate. A story very similar in circumstances, but 
without the miraculous machinenr of saint Tho- 
mas, Is told of one of the ancient lords of Haigh- 
hall, in Lancashire, the patrimonial inheritance of 
the late countess of Balcarras; and the pailienlan 
are represented on stained gjlass upon a window 
in that ancient roaooivhouse. 



O, will von hear a knightly tale 

Of old Bohemian day. 
It was the noMe Moringer 

In wedlock bed he la^; 
He halsed and kissed his <1eareat dame^ 

Tliat was as sweet as May, 
And said, **Now, lady of my heart. 

Attend the wonis I say. 

IL 
" "Tis I have vow'd a pilgrimage 

Unto a distant shrine. 
And 1 must seek saint Thomas-land, 

And leave the land that's mine; 
Here shalt thou dwell the while in states 

So thou wilt pledge thy fiiy. 
That ihou for my return wiU wait 

Seven twelvemonths and a day." 

III. 
Then out and spoke that lady bright. 

Sore troubled in her cheer, 
** Now, tell me true, thou noble kaight^ 

What order takest thou here; 
And wlio shall lead thy vassal band,. 

And hold thv lordly sway, 
And be thy lady's guardian true 

When thou art &r awar?" 
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IV. 

Oat spoke the noble Moringer, 

** Ov that hftTe thou no care. 
There's many a valiant gentleman 

Of me holos living fair; 
The trustiest shall nile my land. 

My vassals and mj state. 
And be a gnardian tried and true 

To thee, my lovely mate. 

V. 

" As ohristian-man, I needs most keep 

The vov vhich 1 have pUgfatt 
When I am far in foreign land. 

Remember thy trae knightj 
And cease, my dearest dame, to grieve. 

For vain were sorrovr now. 
But grant thy Moringer his leave. 

Since God hath heard his vow." 
VI. 
U was the noble Morii^;er 

From bed he made hun howne, 
And met him there his chamberlain. 

With ewer and with eown: 
He flong the mantle on his back, 

•Twas farr*d with miniver. 
He dipp'd his band in water cold. 

Ana bathed his forehead fair. 
VII. 
*< Now hear," he said, « sir Chamberlain, 

True vassal art thou mine. 
And such the trust that I repose 

In that proved worth of thine. 
For seven years shalt thou rule my towers. 

And lead my vassal train. 
And pledge thee for my lady's fiuth 

TiU I return again." 
VUL 
The chamberlain was blunt and true. 

And sturdily said he, 
** Abide, my lord, and rule your own. 

And take this rede from me^ 
That woman's faith's a brittle trust-* 

Seven twelvemonths didst thou say? 
Ill pledge me for no lady's truth 

Beyond the seventh fiur day." 
IX. 
The noble baron tum'd him round. 

His heart was full of care. 
His gallant esquire stood him nigh 

He was Mantetten's heir, 
To whom he spoke right anxiously, 

** Thou trusty squire to me, 
Wilt thou receive this weighty trust 

When 1 am o'er the sear 
3L 
<*To watch and ward my castle strong^ 

And to protect my land, 
And to the hunting or the host 

To lead my vassal band; 
And pledge thee for my lady's faith. 

Till seven long years are gone. 
And guard her as our lady dear 

Was guarded by saint John." 
XL 
Marstetten's heir was kind and true. 

But fiery, hot, and young. 
And readily he answer made. 

With too presumptuous tongue, 
•<My noble lord, cast care away. 

And on your journey wend. 



And trust this charge to me until 
Your pilgrimage have end. 
XIL 
**RKly upon my plighted faith. 

Which shall be truly tried. 
To guard your lands, and waird your towers. 

And with your vassals ride; 
And for your lovely lady's fiuth. 

So virtuous and so dear, 
111 gase my head it knows no change, 

Be absent thirty year." 
XUL 
The noble Moringer took cheer 

When thus he beard him speak. 
And doubt forsook his troubled brow. 

And sorrow left his cheek; 
A long adieu he bids to all- 
Hoists top-sails and away. 
And wanders in saint Thomas-land 

Seven twelvemonths and a day. 
XIV. 
It was the noble Moringer 

Within an orchard slept. 
When on the baron's dumbering sense 

A boding vision crept; 
And whisper'd in his ear a voice, 

*< *Tis time, sir knight, to wake, 
Thv lady and tliine heritage 

Another master take. 
XV. 
** Thy tower another banner knows. 

Thy steeds another rein, 
And stoop them to another's will 

Thy gallant vassal train; 
And she, the lady of thy love. 

So faithful once and lair, 
This night, within thy father's hall. 

She weds Marstetten's heir." 
XVI. 
It Is the noble Morinser 

Starts up and tears his beard, 
« Oh would that 1 had ne'er been bom! 

What tidings have I heard! 
To lose my lordship and ray lands 

The less would be my care, 
Butj God! that e'er a souire untrue 

Should wed my lady tiur! 
XVIL 
<' O good saint Thomas, hear," he pray'd, 

'< My patron saint art thou, 
A traitor robs me Of my land 

Even while I pay my vow ! 
My wife he brings to infamy 

That was so pure of name. 
And I am far in foreign land. 

And must endure the Aame." 

XVUL 
It was the good saint Thomas, then. 

Who heturd his pilgrim's praye**. 
And sent a sleep so deep and dead 

That it o'erpower'd his care; 
He waked in nur Bohemian land, 

Outstretch'd beside a rill. 
High on the right a castle stood. 

Low on the left a mill. 
XIX. 
The Moringer he started up 

As one from spell unbound. 
And, dizzy with snrprise and joy, 

Gazed wildly all around; 
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M| kapv n^ frther's ancieiit tavci!S, 

The mill, tbe ibcam 1 kiiov, 
H ow Ueued be my p«rtroo Mint 

Who ehecr'd bU pili^'s wo!* 
XX. 
He letot opoD bis pilgrim rtalTy 

And to the null be dnnr» 
So ■her'd wat his goodly fiirm. 

That none their master knew; 
llie bnon to the miller sud, 

« Good friend, for charity, 
Tdl a poor palmer in yoor land 

What tidings may there be?" 
XXL 
The Duller answerM him again, 

•< He knew of litde news, 
8cfe that the lady of the hud 

Did a new bridegroom ehoose; 
Her husband died in distant land. 

Bach is the constant word, 
ffis death siu heavy on oar sools. 

He was a worthy lord. 
XXIL 
« or him I hcM the Uttle miU 

Which wins me Vmng free, 
God rest the baron in his grare. 

He still was kind to me; 
And when saint Martin's tide eomes ramid. 

And millers Uke their toll. 
The priest that prays for Moringer 

SbaU hare both eope and stole.'' 
XXHL 
It was the noble Moringer 

To elimb the hill began. 
And stood before the bolted gate 

A wo and weary man« 
** Now help me, every saint in 

That can compassion take, 
To gain the entrance of my hall 

T%iB wofid match to break." 
XXIV. 
His very knock it soanded sad, 

EUs call was sad and slow, 
For heart and head, and voioe and hand. 

Were heavy all with wo; 
And to the warder thas he spoke: 

«« Friend, to thy lady say, 
A pilgrim from saint Thomas-land 

CraTes harbour for a day. 
XXV. 
*«l'vc wander'd many a weary step. 

My strength is well nish done. 
And if she turn me ftt»m Tier gate 

m tee no morrow's sun; 
1 pray, for swojt saint Thomas' sake, 

A pilgrim's bed and dole. 
And tor the sake of Moringer's, 

Her onoe lored husband's souL" 
XXVL 
It was the stalwart warder then 

He c$ime his dame before, 
*< A pilgrim worn and travel-toil'd 

Stands at the casUe door; 
And prays, for sweet saint Thomas' 

For harbour and for dole. 
And for the sake of Moringer, 

Thy noble husband's soiQ." 
^ XXVIi. 

The lady's gentle heart was moved, 
•* Do up Uie gate," she said. 



« And bid the wanderer wd 

To banquet and to bed: 
And since he names my 1 

So that he liau to stay, 
Theae towers shall be hia ha* bo— ag e 

A twelve-month and a diqr-" 

xxvin. 

It was (he stalwait warder then 

Undid the portal broad. 
It was the noble Morineer 

That o'er the threshtdd strode; 
«<And have thoa thanks, kind heaven," he am^ 

Thoogfa from a man of sin. 
That the tme lord stands here onae more 

Hia caatie gate within." 
XXIX. 
Then «p the hall paced Moriqger, 

His step was sad and dow. 
It sat full heavy on his heart. 

None seem'd their lord to know| 
He sat him on a lowly bench, 

Oppreaa'd with wo and wrong. 
Short space he aat, but ne'er to hiaa 

Seem'd little space so long. 

Now spent was day, and feasting o*er. 

And come was eireolng hour. 
The time was nij^ when new-made bri^ea 

Retire to nuptial bower; 
<* Our castle's wont," a bridea-man aaid, 

<* Hath been both firm and long, 
Nognest to harbour in our halls 

Till he diall chant a song." 
XXXL 
Then spoke the youthful bridqjoom thesv. 

As he mt by the bride, 
« My meny minstrel folks," vptA he, 

<«Ltty shalm and harp aside; 
Our pilgrim guest must sing a lay. 

The castle's role to hold; 
And well his guerdon will I pay 

With garment and with gold." 
XXXIL 
«< Chill fiows the lay of frozen age," 

Twas thus the pilgrim sung, 
*( Nor golden meed, nor garment gsj» 

UidMks her heavy tongue; 
Once did I sit, thou bridegroom gaj. 

At board as rich as thine. 
And by my side as fair a bride^ 

With all her charms, was i — 



XXXUI. 
** But time traced furrows on my Smb^ 

And I grew silver-hair'd, • 
For locks of brown, and cheeks vijw^ 

She left this brow and beard; 
Once rich, but now a jMJmer poor, 

1 tread life's latest stage. 
And mingle with your bridal miith 

The lay of frozen age." 

XXXIV. 
It was the noble lady there 

This woful lay that hears. 
And for the aged pilgrim's gcier 

Her eye was dimnrd with tear* 
She bade her gallant eup-beaccr 

A golden beaker take. 
And bear it to the palmer poor 

To quaff it for her sake. 
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XXXV. 
It was the noUe Morinser 

Thmt dropp'd. amid the wine, 
A bridal-ring of burning gold. 

So ooitly and to finej 
Now listen, genUea, to mT wmg. 

It tells you bat the tooth, 
*Twat with that very ring of gold 
He pledged his bridal truth. 
XXXVL 
Then to the eup-bearer he nid, 

** Do me one kindly deed. 
And should my better days retnni. 

Full rich shall be thy meed; 
Bear baek the gplden cup again 

/To yonder bride so gay. 
And crave her, of her courteqr. 
To pledge the palmer gray,^' 
XXXVIL 
The eup-bearer was courtlr bred. 

Nor was the boon denied, 
The golden cup he took again. 

And bore it to the bride; 
<* Lady,*' he said, « your reverend guest 

Sends this, and bids me pray. 
That, in thy noble courtesy, 
Thou pledge the palmer gray.** 

xxxvin. 

The ring hath eaught the lady's eye. 

She Tiewt it dote and near. 
Then mieht you hear her shriek aloud, 

•* The Moringer is here!*' 
Then might you see her start from seat. 

While tears in torrents fell. 
But whether 'twas for jar or wo, ' 

The ladies best can teU. 
XXXIX. 
But loud she utter'd thanka to heaven. 

And every saintly power, 
That had returuM the Moringer 

Before the midnight hour; 
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And loud she utterM tow on tow. 

That never was there bride 
That had like her preserved her troth. 

Or been so sorely tried. 

XL. 
*< Yes, here I eUum the praise," she said, 

« To eonstant matrons due, 
Who keep the troth that they have plight 

So steadfastly and true; 
For eount the term how*er you will, 

So that you count arijrht, 
Seven twelvemonths and a day are out 

When bells toll twelve to-night 
XLI. 
It was Marstetten then rose up, 

His falchion there he drew. 
He kneel'd before the Moringer, 

And down his weapon threw; 
« My oath and knightly faith are broke,** 

These were the words he aaid, 
««Then take, my liege, thy vassal's sword. 

And take thy vassal's head." 
XLII. 
The noble Moringer he smiled. 

And then aloucfdid say, 
« He gathers wisdom that hath roam'd 

Seven twelvemonths and a day. 
My daughter now hath fifteen vean. 

Fame speaki her sweet and iair, 
1 give her for the bride you lose, 

i^nd name her for my heir. 
XLUI. 
« The young bridegroom hath youthful bride 

The old bridegroom the old, 
Whose fidth was kept till term and tide 

So punetnally were told; 
But blessings on the warder kind 

That oped my castle gate. 
For had I come at morrow tide, 

1 eame a day too late." 



HHfiwelUniieflf. 



WAR-SONG 



OV TBX BOTAl SDnTBUXOH ZieBT SBAQOOHI. 

JTmnlttf. It not peace the end oT armi7 
Camtaeh, NotwT 



peace the end or armir 

rhere the eante implies a general eon- 
Had we a diflbrenee widi fome pW i»le, ^ . 
Or with oar neifrhboan, Bntont, for oar landmarks. 
The taking in of tome rebelUoaa lord. 
Or makine head against a tUrht commotion. 
After a day of bkx^ peace mirht be ar^ed: 
But where we rnpple for the land we lire on. 
The liberty we Bold more dear than hfo. 
The eodt we worship, and, next thcMi, onr hanoan. 
And, with those, swords, that know no end of battle^ 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no ndj^hboar. 
Those minds, that, where the day is, claim inhentanee, 
And, where the son makes ripe the ftuit, their harvest. 
And, where they mareb, but meaf are out more groond 
To add to Rom e 

It must not be.— No! as they are oar foes. 
Let's use the peace of honoui^-that's fair dealing; 
But in our hands oar swords. The hardy Roman, 
That thinks to graft himself into my stoek. 
Must first begin his kindred under ground. 
And be allied in ashes. Bondueth 

Thi followins; War-song was written during the 
apprehension of an invasion. The corps of volun- 
teers, to which it was addressed, was raised in 
29 



1797, consisting of gentlemen, mounted and armed 
at their own expense. It still subsists, as the Rig|ht 
Troop of the Roral Mid-Lothian Light Cavaliy. 
commanded by toe honourable lieutenant-colonel 
Dundas. The noble and conslitutionid measure, of 
arming freemen in defence of their own rights, was 
nowhere more successful than in Edinbin*^, which 
furnished a force of 3000 armed and disciplined 
volunteers, including a regiment of cavalry, from 
the city and county, and two Corps of artillery, 
each capable of serving twelve guns. To such a 
force, above all others, might, in similar circum- 
stances, be applied the exhortation of our ancient 
Cralgacus: **Promde iiuri in adem^ ei majcre^ 
a poiteroi cogitate.** 



To horae! to horse! tne standard flies, 

The boglea sound the call; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas. 
The voice of battle's on the breeze. 

Arouse ye, one and all! 

From hieh Dunedin's towers we omne, 

A bana of brothers trucf 
Our casques the leopard's spoila 
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With ScoUaod's hardy thiidc crowned; 

We boast the red and blue.' 
Though umely crouch to Gallia'a frown 

Dull HolUnil's tardy train; 
Their ravished toys though Romana monra. 
Though MllantSwitzers vainly spurn, 

And, fSamiog, gnaw the chaiD; 
O! had they mwked the avenging calif 

Their brethren's murder gave. 
Disunion ne'er their ranks had mown. 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown, 

Songht fi-eedom in the grave^. 
Shall we, too, bend the stubborn head. 

In Freedom's temple born. 
Dress our pale cheeks in timid smile. 
To hail a master in our isle, 

Or brook a victor's scorn? 
No! though destruction o'er the land 

Come pouring as a flood^ 
The sun, that sees our fallmg day, 
Sliall mark our sabres* deadly sway. 

And set that night in blood. 
For gold let Gallia's legions fight. 

Or plunder's bloody gain; 
Unbribed, unbought, our swords wc draw. 
To ipiard our king, to fence our law, 

l^r shall their edge be vain. 
If ever breath of British gale 

Shall fan the tricolour, 
Or footstep of invader rude. 
With rapine foul, and red with blood, 

Pollute our happy shore, — 
Then farewell home! and farewell Wends! 

Adieu each tender tie I 
Resolved, we mingle in the tide, 
Where charging sqaadrons furious ride. 

To conquer or to die. 
To horse! to horse! the sabres gleam; 

High sounds our bugle call; 
Combined by honour's sacred tie. 
Oar word is, Larot and JJberty! 

March forward, one and all! 

THE NORMAN HORSE-SHOE. 
Air-TA* Waring •ftke Men ^Glamorgan, 
Ths Welsh, inhabiting a mountainous country, 
and possessing only an inferior breed of horses, 
were usually unable to encounter the sliock of the 
Anglo Norman eavali^. Occasionally, however, 
they were successful in repelling the invaders; and 
the following verses arc supposed to celebrate a 
defeat of Clare, aarl of Striguil and Pembroke, 
and of Neville, baron of Chepstow, lords-marehers 
of Monmouthshire. Rymny is a stream which di- 
▼ides the counties of Monmouth and Glamor^n 
Caerphili, the scene of the supposed battle, is a 
Tale upon its banks, dignified by the ruins of a very 
ancient castle. 



* The royal colours. 

t The ftUunon it to the nuuMaere oTthe Swiss guards, on 
the Ikul lOth of August, 1792. It \m painAiI, but not ute- 
leu, to remark, that the paMive temper with which the 
Swiss renrdea the death of their bravest countrymen, 
nercilesiily 8laug;htered in divcharge of their duty, en- 
couraged and authorized the progressive injustice by 
which the Alps, once the seat of the most virtuous and 
ftee people upon the continent, have, at lensth, been con- 
verted into the citadel of a ibrrirn and military despot. 
A iUts d««ndad is half nsUvvi. 



Red glows the forge in StriguU's boimd^ 

And hammers din and anTifsounda^ 

And armourer^ with iron toil. 

Barb many a steed for batde's broiL 

Foul fan the hand which bends the steel 

Around the eoorsers' thundering heel. 

That e'er shall dint a sable wound 

On fair Glamorgan's velvet ground! 

From Chepstow's towers, ere dawn «f monp 

Was heard abr the bugle hora: 

And forth, in banded pomp and pride. 

Stout CUre and fieiy Neville ride. 

They swore their banners broad should glean. 

In crimson light, on Rymny's streamy 

They vowed, Caerphili's sod should ieel 

The Norman charger's spurning beeL , 

And sooth they swore,— the sun aroae^ 

And Rymny's wave with crimson ^ow9% 

For Clare's red banner, floating wide. 

Rolled down the stream to Severn'a tide! 

And sooth they vowed— the trampled green 

Showed where hot Neville's ehai^ had bees: 

In every sable hoof tramp stoo«l 

A Norman horseman's curdling blood! 

' Old Chepstow's brides may curve the toil 
That armed stout Clare for Cambrian broB; 
Their orphans long the art may roe. 
For Neville's war-horse forged the shoe. 
No more the stamp of armed steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan'^ velvet mead; 
Nor trace be there, in eariy spring. 
Save of the fairies' emerald ring. 

THE LAST WORDS OF CADWALIX>N. 

Air^Dafydd y Oarreg- w en,* 
Thsbs is a tradition thatDafydd v Garrer-wen, 
a famous Welsh bard, being on his death-bed, 
called for his harp, and composed the sweet me- 
lancholy air to which these verses are united, re- 
questing that it might be performed at his funeraL 

DiNAB Emlifv, lament, for the moment ia nich, 
W hen mute in the woodlands thi ne echoes shall aie{ 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall rave. 
And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing wave. 
In spring and in autumn, thy riories of shade 
Unhonour'd shall flourish, unnonourM shall hde^ 
For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue. 
That view'd them with rapture, wHh rapture that 
sung. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may mareh in their pride. 
And chase the proud Saxon from PresUtjrn*^ side; 
But where is the harp shall give life to their name? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fnme.^ 
And oh, Dinas Emlinn! thy danghtera so fiur. 
Who heave the white bosom, and wave the daik 

hair; 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their ere. 
When half of their charmawith Cadwallon ahall 

die? 



Then adieu, silver Teivi ! I quit thy loved i 
To join the dim choir of the bards who have been; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Mertio the Oid, 
And sage Taliessin, high harping to hold. 
And adieu, Dinas Emlinn ! still green be tbT shndca, 
Unconquer'd thy warriors, and matolileas thy 
maids! 



• David oftha whits Koch. 
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And tnoa, wboae fiiint warblii^ mj weakneu oan 

tell. 
Farewell, my IotM harp ! my last treasare, fivewelt ! 

THE MAID OF TORO. 
O, lAW shone the sun on the fiiir lake of Toro, 
And weak were the whispers that waved the dark 
wood. 
All as a fttir maiden, bewildered In sorrow. 
Sorely sigh*d to the breezes, and wept to the 

** O, saints ! from the mansions of bliss lowly bend- 

ioK; 
Sweet virgin! who hearest the suppliant's cry; 
Now grant my petition, in anguish asoending, 
My Heniy restore, or let £leanor die! 

All distant and faint were the sounds of the battle. 

With the breezes they rise, with the breezes 

thev fail. 

Till the shout, and the groan, and the confliet's 

dreail ratUe, 

And the chase's wild damoor, eame loading the 

gale. 

Breathless she gazed on the woodlands so dreary; 

Slowly approaehing a warrior was seen; 
life's ebbins tide mark'd his footsteps so "veary, 
Cleft was his helmet, and wo was his mien. 

<■ O, save thee, &ir maid, for oar armies are flying! 

O, save thee, fair maid, for thy guardian is low ! 
lleadlv cold on yon heath thy brave Ueniy is lying; 

And fast through the woodland approaches the 
foe."— 
Scaree could he falter the tidings of sorrow, 

And scarce could she hear them, benumb'd with 
des(Miir: 
And when the sun sunk on the sweet lake of Toro, 

For ever he set to the brave and the fair. 
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The much loved remains of her master delended. 
And chased the hill fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thoa think that his silence was 
slumber^ 
When the wind waved liis garment, how oft 
didst thou start.^ 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 
number. 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart? 
And, O! was it meet, that, no requium read o'er 

him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deploK him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone streUhed befbra 
him, 
Unhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has 
yielded, 
The Upestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall: 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches 



HELLVELLYN. 

Ik the spring of 1805, a young ^ntleman of 
talents, and of a most amiable disposition, perish- 
ed by losing bis way on the mountain Hellvellyn. 
IjLis remains were not discovered till three months 
afterwards, when they were Saand guarded by a 
faithful terrier bitch, his constant attendant during 
frequent solitary rambles through tha wilds of 
Cumberiand and Westmoreland. 

1 cuKBin the dark brow of the mighty HellveUyii, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed mis- 
ty and wide; 
All was still, save by fits when the eag^e was 
yelling. 
And sUrting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Reo-tam was 

bending, 

And Catehedicam its left verge was defending. 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 

When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer 

had died. 

Duk green was the spot mid the brown moan- 
tain-heather. 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in 
decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather. 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
day. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 
For, bithful in death, his mute fiivoorite attended. 



In the proudly arched chapel the banners are 

beaming; 
Far adowB thelong aisle sacred music is streaming, 

Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 
But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 
To lay down thy head like the meek nionntaia 
lamb; 
When, wildered, he drops from some cimuge in 
suture. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 

Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover Oying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catehedicam. 

JOCK OF HAZELDEAN. 

Air-^ Border Melody. 
Thb fint stanza of this ballad is ancient The 
otben were written for Mr. Campbell's jU^'t 



" Why weep ye by the tide, ladief 

Why weep ye by the tide? 
Ill wed ye to my youngest son. 

And ye sail be his bnde: 
And ye sail be his bride, Udie, 

9ae comely to be seen"-~ 
But aye she loot the tean down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

** Now let this wilful grief be done, 

And dry that cheek so pale; 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley-dale; 
His step is first in peaceful ha*. 

His sword in battle keen"*^ 
But aye she loot the tean down fk* 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

■■ A chain o' gold ye sail not lack. 

Nor braid to bind your hair; 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk. 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 
And you, tlie foremost o' them a'. 

Shall ride our forest queen" — 
But aye she loot the tean down &* 

For Jock of Hazeldea n . 
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The kirk irts deek'd at monuDg4idey 

The tapen elimmer'd fair; 
The priest and bridegroom wwt the hnde. 

And dame and knight are there. 
Ther sooght her both by bower and ha% 

The ladie was not seen! 
She's o'er the border, and awa* 

y/V Joek of Uazeldean. 

LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF, 

O aunr thee, mj babie, thy sire was a knight; 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; 
The woods and the glens, from the towers whieh 

we see, 
They all are belonging, dear babpr, to thee. 
O ho ro, I ri ri, cadil gu lo, 
O ho ro, t ri ri, he. 
O fear not the bugle, thoagh loudly it blows. 
It eaUs bat the warders that eoard thy repose; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would 

be red, , t j 

Era the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, &o. 
O hush thee, my babie, the time soon will eome. 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and 

drum; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you 

may. 
For strife oomes with manhood, and waking vith 

day. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, ke. 

PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU. 

Written for Albyn't Mthohey, 
Ait-PUbair o/DhonuU Duidfuf 
This is a verr ancient pibroch belonging to the 
elan Mao-Donald, and supposed to refer to the 
expedition of Donald Balloch, who, in 1431, lanch- 
ed from the Isles with a considerable force, invaded 
Loehaber, and at Inverloohy defeated and put to 
flight the earls of Marr and Caithness, thoariiat 
the head of an army superior to his own. The 
▼ords of the set theme, or melody, to which the 
pipe Tariations are applied, run thus in Gaelic: 



Piobairaaehd DbonuiI,_piobumchd Dhonuil; 
Piobsireachd Dhonuil Duidh, piobnirescbd Dhonuil; 
Piobaireachd Dhonuil Duidh, piobaireachd Dhonuil; 
Piob agu« bratach air fiuehe Inrerloehi. 
The pip»«uramon« of Donald the Blaek, 
The pipe-aumnunu of Donald the Black, 
The war-pipe and the pennon are on the gathenng^lacc 
at InTerloehy. 

PnsocH of Donuil Dhn, 

PibroehofDonuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew. 

Summon Clan-Connil. 
Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 

From mountam so rocky. 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverioohv: 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
' True heart that wears one, 



• •• Sleep on till day." The»e words, o<''>pted to a melo- 
tewhat difTerrat from the on|:tr'>l, are sung in loy 



dfson 
f»end 



Mr. Ternr't drama of Guy Manoerittff. 
— •• • Blar'- 



t Tha p»broch of Donald the Black. 



Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bean one. 
Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without sfaelteri 
Leave the corpse oninterr*d. 

The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and bar|;es; 
Come with your fighung gear. 

Broad swords and targes. 
Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended; 
Come as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded; 
Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster. 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom. 

Tenant and master. 
Fast they come, fast they eome; 

See how they gather! 
Wide waves the eagle plume. 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your Uadei^ 

Forward each man set I 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset! 

NORAivOW. 

Written for AUfyn*9 Amhahgif, 

Aii^-OAa teUmUa ehuMh^ 

Ik the original Gaelic, the lady makes proCesU- 

tions that she will not go with the Red eari*s son 

until the swan should ouild in the eliif, and the 

eagle in the lake — until one mountain should change 

places with another, and so forth. It is Init fair to 

add, that there is no authority for suppoaiog that 

she altered her mind — except the vdiemenee of 

her protestation. 

HxAm what highland Nora snd, 

«* The eariiet son I will not wed» 

Should all the race of nature die. 

And none be left but he and L 

For all the aold, for all the gev. 

And all the lands both &r and iie«v 

That ever valour lost or won, 

I would not wed the earlie's aoo." 

** A maiden's vows,*' old CaUum spoke, 

** Are liehtly made, and li^tly broke; 

The heatner on the mountain's height 

Begins to bloom in purple light; 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep awi^ 

That lustre deep from glen and brae; 

Yet Nora, ere its bloom l>e gone. 

May Uithly wed the earlie's son.** 

«The swan," she said, 'Uhe Uke'seicar hiCHi 

May barter for the eagle's nest; 

The Awe's fierce stream may baekward ton, 

Ben-Cruaichaa fall, and crush Kilehum, 

Our kilted clans, when blood is high. 

Before their foes may turn and fly; 

But I, were all these marvels done. 

Would never wed the earlie's son." 

Still in the watei^lily's shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made, 

Ben-Cruaichsn stands as fast as evn*. 

Still downwsnl foams the Awe's fierce riverf 

To shun the clash of foeroan's steel. 

No highland brogue has turned the heei| 

'^Mlwillnevergovithhia/* 
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Bat Nora's heait it lost and won, 
s'b wedded to the earlie's son! 



MAC-GREGOR*S GATHERING. 

Written for AtbyrCt Anthology, 
AxcThaM a Origalaeh,* 
Tehb verses are adapted to a very wild, yet 
lively gathering-tune, used by the Mao-Gregors. 
The severe treatment of this elan, their outlawry, 
and the proserintion of their very name, arc allud- 
ed to in the ballad. 

Thx moon^s on the lake, and the mist's on the 

brae. 
And the clan has a name that is nameless by day! 

Then gather, gather, gather, Gregalach! 

Gather, gather, gather. See. 
Our signal for fight, that from monarcbs we drew. 
Must be heard but by night in our vengeful haloo! 

Then haloo, Gregalaeh! haloo, Gregalaeh! 

Haloo, haloo, haloo, Gregalach, &c. 

Glen Orchy's proud mountains, Coalehuim and 

her towers, 
Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer are ours: 

We're landless, landless, landless, Gregalaeli! 

Landless, landless, landless, Sco. 

But doom'd and devoted by vassal and lord, 
Maomgor has still both us heart and his sword ! 
Then oourage, courage, courage, Gregalach ! 
Courage, courage, oourage, kc 
If they rob us of name, and pursue us witli bea- 
gles, 
Give their rooCs to the flame, and their flesh to the 
eagles! 
l*hen vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Gre- 



Yengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Sec. 
While there's leaves in the forest, and foam on 

the river, 
Mae-Gregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever! 
Come then, Gregalach, eome then, Gregalaeh, 
Cpme then, come then, come then, Sco. 
Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed 

shall career, 
O'er tlie peak of Ben Lomond the galley shall 

steer. 
And the rocks of Craig Royston like icicles melt, 
Bre oorwrooES beforeot, or our vengeance unfelt! 
Then gather, gather, gather, Gregalach! 
Gather, gather, gather. Sec 

DONALD CAIRO'S COMB AGAIN. 

AJa— Malcolm Caird'4 come ngain,f 

CH0KU8. 

DovALD Ccdr^i come again! 
Donald CatrtPa come again! 
TeU the newe in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird'9 come again! 

Donald Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blilhly dance the hieland flinjj;, 
Drink till the gu<leman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind; 
Hoop a leglen, clout a pan. 
Or crack a pow wi' ony man; 
TeU the news in brugh and ^en, 
Donald Caird's come again. 



• •« The MaMJreeor ii eo: 
t Caiid iigiiinei Tinksr. 



Donald Caird'9 come again! 

Donald Caird* 9 come again! 

TeU the new9 in brugh andglen, 

Donald Caird*9 come agahS 
Donald Caird can wire a maukin. 
Kens the wiles o' dun deer staukin; 
Leisten kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muiivfowl in the drift; 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers. 
He can wauk when they are deepertf 
Not for bountith or reward 
Dare ye mell wi' Donald Caird. 

Donald Cmrd'e come again! 

Donald Caird'9 come again! 

Gar the bagfitee taan amainf 

Donald Caira'9 come again! 
Donald Caird can driok a giU 
Fast as hostlei^wife can fill; 
Ilka ane that sells good liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker. 
When he's fou he's stout and saucj. 
Keeps the cantle of the cawsey; 
lligliland chief and lowland laird. 
Maun gi'e room to Donald Caiid! 

Donald Caird*9 come again! 

Donald Caird*9 come again! 

TeU the new9 in brugh and glen, 

Donald Caird*9 come qgahS 
Steek the amrie, look the kist. 
Else some gear may weel be mist; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tingi; 
Duuts of kebbeck, taits of woo. 
Whiles a hen and whiles a sow. 
Webs or duds frae hedge oryard— 
'Ware the wuddie, Donidd C&urd! 

Donald CairiV9 come again! 

Donald Caird'9 come again! 

Dinna let the 9hirra ken 

Donald Caird'9 come again! 

On Donald Caird tlie doom was stem, 
Craie to tether, legs to aira; 
But Donald Caird, wi' mickle study. 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie; 
Rings of airn, and bolU of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel! 
Watch tlie sheep in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caird's come again! 

Donald Caird'9 come again! 

Donald Caird'9 come again! 

Dinna let thejmtice ken 

Donald Caird'9 come again! 

MACKRIMMON'S LAMENT. 
Air-CAa tUl mi tuillc^* 
MAcnmocoN, hereditaiy piper to the lain! of 
Macleod, is said to have composed this lament 
when the clan was about to depart upon a distant 
and dangerous expedition. The minstrel was im- 
pressed with a belief, which the event verified, 
that he was to be slain in the approaching feud; 
and hertee the Gaelic words, « Cha HU m tuillet 
gedthUSe Macleod, cha UU Macrimmon,** "I 
shall never return; although Macleod returns, yet 
Maekrimmon shall never return!" The piece is 
but too well known, from its being the strain with 



* M Wo rstum M mors.** 
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ijics uubll J Cidbe ka 



tlieweflt I 
lane eft' their natbe ihoR;. 



MiciSott*f wiurd flag from ikernj CMlle MlUet, 
oorM arc the galley*; 



Ifbri 
The rovers are seated, 
Gkam warntte and broad tword, clang target and 

qairer, 
Aa MaekriamuNi Mnga, " FarewcU to Doovepm 

forever! 
Farewell to eaeh cUir, oo which hreakert are fouB- 

>ngi 
Farowdl each daik glen, in which red deer are 

roaimine; 
Farewell loo^y Skts, to lake, mountain, and 

rirer, 
liadeod majretnrn but Bfaekrimmon, shall never! 

« Farewell the bright clouds that on Qoillan are 

sleeping; 
Farewell the bright eyes in the Dnn that are 

weeping; 
To eaeh minstrel ddosion, farewell!— and fbr 



Maekrimmon departs, to retoru to yon nerer ! 

The banthee*9 wild yoice sings the death-dirp: be- 
fore me. 

The pall of the dead fbr a mantle hangs o'er me: 

Bat my heart shall not flag, and ray nerves shaU 
not shiver. 

Though devoted I go— to retnrn again never! 

•< Too oft shall the notes of Mackrimmon's be- 
wailing 
Be heard when the Gael oo their exile are sailing; 
Dear land! to the shores, whence on willing we 



Relorn^-retum— return— shall we never! 

Cha till, cha till, eha till sin toille! 

Cha till, eha till, eha till sin tuille, 

Cha till, eha till, cha till sin toille, 

Ged thiUjs Maeleod, cha till Afacrimmon!" 

ON ETTBICK FOREST'S MOUNTAINS 
DUN.* 
Or Ettriek Forest's mountains dnn, 
"Tis blith to hew the sportsman's gun, 
And seek the heath-freqoeoting brood 
Far through the noon-day solitude; 
By many a caira and trenched mound. 
Where chiefs of yore sleep lone and sound. 
And springs, where gray-baired shepherds tell, 
That still the fairies love to dwclL 

Along the stiver streams of Tweed, 
'TIS blith the mimic fly to lead, 
When to the book the salmon nirinp;s. 
And the line whistles through the nngs; 
The boUinp^ eddy see him try, 
Then dashms; from the current high. 
Till watehfufeye and cautious hand 
Have led his wasted strength to land. 

'TIS bllth along the midnight tide. 
With stalwart arm the boat to guide; 
On high the dazzling blaze to rear. 
And heedful plunge the barbed spear; 
Bock, wood, and scaur, emeiviner bright* 
Fling on the stream their roiuiy light. 
And from the bank our baiul appears 
Like genii, armed with fiery spears. 



• Written after a week** ahootinr and flshinCi in vhieb 
1^ poM hsd bivn engaged ir«th MttBe fViendk 



"Tis Uith at eve to tdl the tale. 
How we aneeeed, and how we fiul. 
Whether at Alwjn's* lordlv wne^ 
Or lowlier board of Asheatieirf 
While the m tapers chceriy shine, 
. Bickers the m%, and flows the wine- 
Days free from thought, and nighU from ean^ 
My blessing oo the birest finr! 

THE SUN UPON THE WIERDLAW-HILL. 

Air^Eimkin mium *«e« ■•• rva. 
The air, eoni i ioaed by the editor of JSbn/tCe Jb^ 
thoi»gy. The words written for Mr. Geotge 
Thomson's ScaUiA MdotSet. 

Tbb «an upon the Wierdlaw-hill, 

lu Ettriek 's vale, is sinkii^ sweet. 
The wesiland wind is hush and stiU, 

The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
Tet not the landscape to mine eye 

Bears those bright hues that once It hove; 
Though evening, with her richest ilye, 

Fhunes o'er die hills of Etlrick's i~ 
With listless look along the plain, 

I see Tweed's silver eun>:nt glide. 
And coldly mark the holy bne 

Of Melrose rise in mined pride. 
The quiet lake, the balmv air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree,— 
Are they still such as once they were. 

Or is the dreary diang^ in me? 

Alas, the waro'd and broken board. 

How can it bear the painter's dye! 
The harp of strain'd and toneless chord. 

How to the minstrel's skill reply! 
To aching eyes each landseape lowers^ 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chilli 
And Araby's or Eden's bowen 

Were barren as this mooriand hilL 

THE MAID OP ISLA. 
Written for Mr. George Thomson's SceUitkMB^ 



O MAID of Isla, from the cliff. 

That looks on troubled wave and dcy. 
Dost thou not see yon little skiff 

Contend with ocean gallantly? 
Now beating 'gainst the breeze and sorge^ 

And steep'U her leeward deck in foam. 
Why does she war unequal urge? — 

O Isla's maid, she seeks her home. 
O Isla's maid, yon sea-bird mark. 

Her white wing gleams through mist and tpnj^ 
Against the storm-clad, lourii^ dark, 

As to the rock she wheels away;— 
Where clouds are dark and biUows rave^ 

Why to the shelter should slie come 
Of cliff, eiposed to wind and wave? 

O maid of Isla, 'tis lier home. 

As breeze and tide to vender skiff, 
Thou*rt adverse to tne suit I bring. 

And cold as Is yon winterr diff, 
Where sea-birds close tneir wearied wing. 



Ahayn^ the teat of the lord Soraervilk, now. alsft! «as»> 
nanted, by die lamented death uT that kind and hoejiitsUe 
noblenuD, the author's nauieet neighbour and iatiaMSe 
Ariend. 
•tJUhetHtt^ the poet*0 residence at that timew 
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Tet cold at roek, ankind as wave. 
Still, Ida*! maid, to thee I come; 

For in thy love, or in bit eraTe, 
Miut AUan Yoorioh find his home. 

THE FORAY. 
Set to nmiehj John Whitefiekl, Mot. Doc Cam. 

Tm last of oar steers on the board has been spread, 
And the last flask oF wine in our goblets is red; 
Up.* up, mj brave kinsmen! belt swords and be* 

gooei 
There are dangera to dare, and there's spoil to be 

won. 
The eyes, that so latety miz'd glances with ours. 
For a space must be dim, as they gaze from the 

towers, 
And strive to distingoish, through tempest and 

gloom, 
The prance dT the steed, and the toss of the plume. 

The rain is descending; the wind rises loud; 

And the moon her red beacon has veil'd with a 
doud; 

*Tis the better, my mates, for the warder's dull eye 

Shall in confidence slumber, nor dream we are nigh. 

Our steeds are impatient! I hear my blith gray! 

There is life in his hoof-dang, and hope in his 
iJCijrii; 

Like the flash of a meteor, the glance of his mane 

Shall marshal your march thriHigh the darkness 
and rain. 

The drawbridge has droppM, the bugle has blown; 

One pledge is to quaff yet—then mount and be- 
gone! — 

To their honour and peace, that shall rest with the 
slain; 

To their hedth, and their glee, that see Teviot 
agun! 

THE MONKS OF BANGOR'S MARCH. 

Ait-7mdaith Mi^nge. 
Written for Mr. George Thomson's Welch Mdo- 
diet. 
Ethxlkid, or Olfrid, kins of Northumberland, 
having besieged Chester in 613, and Brockmael, a 
BriliMi prince, advancing to relieve it, the reli- 
gious of the neighbouring monastery of Bangor 
marched in procession, to pray for the cnccess of 
their countrymen. But the British being totdly 
defeated, the heathen victor put the monks to the 
sword, and destroyed their monasterpr. The tune 
to which these verses are adapted, is cdled the 
Monks' March, and is supposed to have been 
played at their ill-omened procession. 

Wnir the heathen trumpet's dang 
Round beleaguer'd Chester rang. 
Veiled nun and friar gray 
March'd from Bangor's hiir abbaye; 
High their holy anthem sounds, 
Cestria's vde the hymn rebounds, 
Floating down the sylvan Dee, 
O flBtemv, Jhmme! 



On the long procession goes, 
Glory roand their crosses glows. 
And the Virgin-mother mud 
In their peaceful banner smiled; 
Who could think such saintly band 
Doom'd to feel unhallow'd hand ! 
Such was the divine decree, 

tttiiercre, Deminel 



Bands that masses odv song. 
Hands that centers only swune. 
Met the northern bow and bill. 
Heard the war-cir wild and shrilT; 
Wo to Brochmaei's feeble hand, 
Wo to Olfrid's bloody brand, 
Wo to Saxon cruelty, 

ndserere^ Dcmme! 
Weltering amid warriors slain, 
Spurn 'd by steeds with bloody mane. 
Slaughtered down by heathen blade, 
Bangor's peaceful monks are lud: 
Wora of parting rest unspoke. 
Mass unsung, and bread unbroke; 
For their souls for charity, 

Sing O muerere, DommeS 

Bangor! o'er the murder wail. 
Long thy ruins told the tde, 
Shatter'd towers and broken arah 
Long recdl'd the wofol march;* 
On thy shrine no tapers buro, 
Never shall thy priests return: 
The pilgrim sighs and sings for thee, 
O tttuerere, Domme! 

THE SEARCH AFTER HAFPINESSi 

OR 
TBI q.t7UT or BULTAUTT BOUMAinr. 

WriUenmnVT. 
O, roB a glance of that gay muse's m. 

That lighten 'd on Bandello's laughing tde, 
And twinUed with a lustre shrewd and sly. 

When Giam BatUsta baile her vision haillf 
Yet fear not, ladies, the nuve detail 

Given by the natives of that land canorous; 
Itdian license loves to leap the pde. 

We Britons have the fear of shame before us. 
And, if not wise in mirth, at least must be decoroui. 

In the far eastern clime, no great while since. 
Lived sultaun Solimaun, a mighty prince. 
Whose eves, as oft as they peiformed their round. 
Beheld all others fix'd upon the ground; 
Whose ears rcceiv'd the same unvaried phrase, 
<* Sulun! thy vassd hears, and he obeys!" 
All have their testes— this may the fancy strike 
Of such grave folks as pomp and grandeur like; 
For me, I love the honest heart and warm 
Of monaroh who can amble round his farm. 
Or, when the toil of state no more annoys. 
In chimne;^-corner seek domestic joys-^ 
I love a prince will bid the bottle pass. 
Exchanging with his subjecU dance and glass; 
In fitting time, can, eayest of the gav. 
Keep up the iest and mingle in the lay- 
Such monarons best our free-born humours suit. 
But despoU must be stately, stern, and mute. 

This Solimaun, Serendib had In swa^ — 

And Where's Serendib .' may some critic say.— 

Good lack, mine honest friend, consult the chart. 

Scare not my Pegasus before 1 start! 

If Rennell has it not, you 11 find, mayhap. 

The isle laid down in captdn Siubao's map,— 

Famed mariner! whose merciless narrations 

Drove every friend and kinsman out of patience. 



* William of Malmubury Mys, that in hii time the ex- 
tent of the ruin* of the monaatery bore ample witness ta 
the deaolation occasioned by the maMacre;— *< tot •erainid 
parietet eccleaianim, tot anftaetua Borticum, tanu tu^ 
ruderam quantum vix alibi eemas.^* 

t The hut of the following tak is talun fVma La da* 
nUtcia MagUa^ a novd of Oiam Rattiita CastL 
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Tin, (kin to find « goeit who thoaght fhem thoiter. 
He deigaM to tell them over to ft porter— 
The but editioo tec, hy Long ftod Co., 
Reel, Hunt, sod Orme, our fiitbert in the row. 

Serendib foond, deem not my tale « fiction— 
Thit tulUan, whether Ifteking ©ontradictioor- 
rA sort of stimalint which hath its uaea, 
Yo raite the spirits and reform the juices, 
SoTereig^ specific for all sort of cures 
In my wife's praotiee, and perhaps in yours,) 
The aulUon lacking this same wholesome bitter, 
Or cordial smooth, for prince's pAlate fitter— 
Or if some MoUah had hag-rid his dreams 
With Degial, Ginnistan, Hnd such wild themes 
Belonging to the MoUah's subtle craft, 
1 wot not— hut the suluun never laugh'd. 
Scarce ate or drank, and took a melancholy 
That seom'd all remedy, profane or holy; 
In his long list of melancholies, mad. 
Or mazed, or dumb, hath Burton none so had. 

Physicians soon arrived, sage, ware, and tried. 
As e'er semwl'd jargon in a darken'd room; 
With heedful glance the suluun's tongue they 

eyed, 
Peep'd in his bath, and God knows where beside. 
And then in solemn accents spoke their doom: 
" His majesty is very far from welL" 
Then each to woric with his specific fell: 
The Hakim Ibrahim ifutanter brought 
His unguent mahaxxim al zerdukkaut,** 
While Koompot, a practitioner more wily. 
Relied on his munaskif al fillfily. 
More and yet more in deep array appear, 
And some the front assail, and aome the reiri 
Their remedies to reinforce and vary, 
Came surseon eke, and eke apothecary; 
Till the tired monarch, though of wordi grown 

chary. 
Yet dropt, to reeompense their fruidesa labour. 
Some hint about a bow-string or a tabre. 
There laek'd, I promise you, no longer speeehei, 
To rid the palace of those learned leeches. 

Then was the council ealled — ^by their advice, 
(They deem'd the matter ticklish all, and nice. 

And sought to shift it off from their own shoul- 
ders,) 
TatArs and couriers in all speed were sent. 
To call a sort of eastern parliament 

Of feudatory chieftains and freehohfers — 
Such have the Persians at this very day. 
My gallant Malcolm calls them cottrcnltaiif 
I'm not prepared to show in this slight song 
That to oerendib the same forms belong, — 
E'en let the leam'd go search, and tell me if I'm 
wrong. 

The Omrahs,^ each with hand on scimitar. 

Gave, like Sempronios, still their voice for war — 

** The sabre of the sultaun in its sheath 

Too long has slept, nor owned the work of death; 

Let the Tamboargi bid his signal rattle. 

Bang the loud gong, and raise the shout of battle! 

This dreary cloud that dims our sovereign's day 

Ihall from his kindled bosom flit away, 

IVhen the bold Lootie wheels his courser round. 

And the arm'd elephant shall shake the ground. 



* For (hete bard wordt see d'Herbelot, or the letned 
editor of the Recipes of Avioenna. 
t See sir John ltelaofaa*s admiiabla JTMNy ff Pm'Hm. 



Each noble panta to own the gtorious soma 
[And for the eharges — ^Lo ! your faithful eommooa!" 
iThe riots who attended in their plaeea 
I (Serendib lan^^uage calls a farmer Riot) 
Look'd ruefully m one another's faoea, 
< From this oration auguring much diaquiet. 
Double assessment, forape, and finee onarter*; 
And Gearing these as China-men the Tartars, 
Or aa the whisker 'd vermin fear the mouaera. 
Each fumbled in the pocket of his trowaers. 

And next came forth the reverend Convocation, 

Bald heads, white beards, and many n tuhan 
green, 
Imaum and Mollah there of every station, 

Santon, Fakir, and Calendar were seen. 
Their votea were various— some advised n moaqna 

With fitting revenues should be erected. 
With seemly gardens and with gay kioaqne^ 

To recreate a band of priesU seleeted: 
Others opined that through the realms a dole 

Be made to holy men, whose prayers might profit 
The suluun'a weal in body and in aonl; 

But their long-headed ehief; the aheik Ul-Sofit, 
More closely touoh'd the point;-^* Tbj alndioos 

mood," 
Qnotli he, •< O prince! hath thickened nU thy 

blood. 
And dull'd thy brain with labour beyond meaaore; 
Wherefore relax a space and take thy plenante. 
And toy with beauty, or tell o'er thy trensore; 
From all the cares of state, my liege, enlarge thec^ 
And leave the burthen to thy faithful eleiigy.'' 

These eounsels aage availed not a whit. 

And so the patient (aa is not uneommon 
Where grave phvsicians lost their time and wit) 

Resolved to take advice of an old womatt: 
His mother she, a dame who once was beanteon^ 
And still was cali'd so by each subjeet duteoua. 
Now, whether Fatima was witch in earnest. 

Or only made believe, I cannot say — 
But she professed to cure disease the stemeat, 

Bv dint of magic amulet or lay; 
And, when all other skill in vain waa shown. 
She deem'd it fitting time to use her own. 

*' Syn^athia magica hath wonders done,** 
(Thus did old Fatima bespeak her son,) 
*' It works upon the fibres and the pores. 
And thus, insensibly, our health restores. 
And it must help us here. — ^Thou must endure 
The ill, my son, or travel for the cure. 
Search land and sea, and gel, where'er you can. 
The inmost vesture of a happy man, 
I mean his bhibt, my son, which, taken warm 
And fresh from off his back, shall chase your ham 
Bid every current of your veins r^oiee. 
And your dull heart leap lieht as 8hepheidf4M)y V 
Such was the counsel from nis mother oanae. 
I know not if she had some under-game. 
As doctors have, who bid their paUenU roam 
And live abroad, when sure to aie at home; 
Or if she thought, that, somehow or another. 
Queen R^;ent sounded better than queen Motheri 
But, says the chronicle, (who will go look It?) 
That such was her advice — the sultaun took it. 

All are on board— <he sultaun and hia tnin. 
In gilded galley prompt to plough the main: 
The old rais was the first who questioaed. 
«♦ Whither?" ^ 
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They p«uied— >*< AnlMa,** thought the penaive 

]>rince, 
** Wm caird the hspmr manj tm noee — 
For Mokha, rail. '^— And Uiej came nfdy 

thither. 
But not in AraVy with all her balm, 
Nor where Jud«a weeps beneath her palm. 
Not in rich Egypt, not in Nubian waite. 
Could there the step of happiness be traced. 
One eopt alone protess'd to nave seen her smile. 
When Bruce his goblet fiU'd at iofiint Nile: 
She bless'd the dauntless traveller's he quaflfd, 
Bat vanished from him with the ended draught. 

** Enough of turbans," said the weary king, 
" These doliraana of ours are not the thing; 
Try we the Giaours, these men of coat and cap, I 
Incline to think some of them must be happy; 
At least they have as fair a cause as any can, 
Tbey drink good wine, and keep no Ramazan. 
Then northward, ho!" The vessel cots the sea. 
And fair Italia lies upon her lee. — 
But fair Italia, she who once unfuried 
Her eagle-banners o*er a concjuered world, 
Long from her throne of domination tumbled. 
Lay, by her quondam vassals, sorely humblea; 
The pope himself look'd pensive, nale, and lean. 
And was not half the man he once nad been. 
*' Wliile these the priest and those the noble 

fleeces. 
Our poor old boot,*** they said,** is torn to pieces. 
Its topsf the vengefid claws of Austria feel, 
And the great devil is rending toe and heel4 
If hap|>iness you seek, to tell you truly, 
We think she dwells with one Giovanni Bull!; 
A tramontane, a heretic, — the budc, 
Poffaredio! still has all the luck; 
By land or ocean never strilses his flae— • 
And then— a perfect walking money-bag." 
Off set our pnnce to seek Jonn fioll's abode. 
But first took France — it lay npon the road. 
Monaieur Baboon, after much late commotion, 
Was agitated like a settling ocean, 
Quite out of aorta, and could not tell what ail'd 

him. 
Only the gioty of his house had fail'd him; 
Besides, some tumours on his noddle biding, 
Gave indication of a recent hiding. § 
Our prince, though sultauns of such things are 

heedless. 
Thought it a thing indelicate and needless 
To aslE, if at that moment he was happy, 
And Monsieur, seeing that he was commeitfaut, a 
Loud voice mustered up, for " Vive le BotP* 

Then whisper'd, "Ave you any news of Nappy ?" 
The soltann answered him with a cross quea- 

tioo,— 
" Pray, can you tell me aoght of one John Bull, 
That dwells somewhere beyond your herrings 

pool?" 
The query seemed of difficult digestion. 
The party shruge'd, and grinn'd, and took his snuff, 
And found his whole good breeding scarce enough. 

Twitching his visage into as many puckers 
As damsels wont to put into their tuckers, 
(Ere liberal fashion damn'd both lace and lawn. 
And baile the veil of modesty be drawn,) 



* The well-known raemblanee of Italy ia die map. 
i* Florence. Venice, Ste. 
X The CalaDiiaa, infe«ted bv bands of assaMin*. One of 
the leaders was ealled Fra DiaTOlo, 1 e. Brother Deril. 
( Or drabbinc, so called in the Slang Dictionary. 



Replied the Frenehman, after a brief pause, 
** Jean Bool! — ^1 vas not know him— yea, 1 1 
I vas remember dat one year or two, 
I saw him at one place called Yaterioo— 
Ma foi ! 11 s'est trea-joliment battu, 
Dat is for Englishman, — m*entendez-vous? 
But den he had wit him one damn son-gun. 
Rogue 1 no like— ^ey call him Vellincton." 
Monsieur's politeness could not hide his fi«t. 
So Solimaun took leave and cross'd the streight 
John Bull was in his very worst of moods. 
Raving of sterile farms and unsold goods; 
His sugar-loaves and bales about he threw. 
And on his counter beat the devil's tattoo. 
His wars were ended, and the victory won. 
But then 'twas reckoning-day witli honest John, 
And authors vouch Hwas still this worthy's way, 
** Never to grumble till he came to pay; 
And then he always thinks, his temper's such. 
The work too little, and the pay to much.* 
Yet, grumbler as he is, so kind and hearty. 

That when his mortal foe was on the floor. 

And past the power to harm his quiet more. 
Poor John had well nigh wept for Bonaparte! 
Such was the wight whom Solimaun salam'd— 
"And who are you," John answered, **and bm 

d— d?" 
« A stranger, come to see the happiest man,— 
So, seignior, all avouch,-— in jPnulgistan.'^^--- 
*' Happy! my tenants breaking on my hand? 
(Jnstock'd my pastures, and untill'd my land; 
Sugar and rum a drug, and mice and motha 
The sole consumers of my good broad doth*— 
Happy? why, cursed war and racking; tax 
Have left us scarcely raiment to our oacka." 
'* In that case, seignior, 1 may take my leave; 
1 eame to ask a favour — but I 'grieve"— 
** Favour?" said John, and eyed the snltaon hard, 
" It's my belief you came to break the yard! — 
But, stay, you look like some poor foreign sinner,— 
Take that, to buy yourself a shirt and dinner.*^— 
With that he chuck'd a ffuinea at his head; 
tint, with due dignity, the sultaun said, — 
"Permit me, sir, your bounty to decline; 
A aMrt indeed I seek, but none of thine. 
Seignior, 1 kiss your hands, so fare you well." 
** luss and be d d," quoth John, " and go to 

hell!" 
Next door to John there dwelt his sister Peg, 
Once a wild lass as ever shook a leg, 
When the blith bagpipe blew — ^but soberer now. 
She douceltf span her flax and milk'd her cow. 
And whereas erst she was a needy slattern. 
Nor now of wealth or cleanliness a pattern. 
Yet once a month her house was partly swept. 
And once a-week a plenteous board she kept 
And whereas eke the vixen used her daws. 

And teeth, of yore, on slender provocation. 
She now was grown amenable to laws, 

A quiet soul as any in the nation; 
The sole remembrance of her warlike jovs 
Was in old songs she sang to please her boys. 
John Bull, whom, in their years of early strife. 
She wonl to lead a cat-and-doggish life. 
Now found the woman, as he said, a neighbour. 
Who look'd to the main chance, declined noU* 

hour. 
Loved a long grace, and spoke a northern jargon. 
And was d— ^ close in making of a bargain. 



* See the Tnie>Bom Engl 
tEnrope. 
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The talUun enter'd, and he nude his leg, 
And with decorum curtsied sitter Peg; 
(She loy'd « book« And knew a thing or two, 
And guess'd at once with whom she had to do.) 
She hade him ** sit into the fire," and took 
Her dram, her cake, her kebbock from the nook; 
Asked him ** about the news from eastern parU{ 
And of her absent bairns, puir highland hearts! 
If peace brought down the price of tea and pepper, 
And if the tuimu^ were grown onv cheaper? 
Were there nae apeeringt of our Mungo Park- 
Yell be the gentleman that wants the sark> 
If Te wad boy a web o' auld wife's spinning, 
I'll warrant je it's a weel-wearing linen." 

Then up got Peg, and round the house 'gan scuttle. 

In searai of goods her customer to nail. 
Until the sultaun stmin'd his princely throttle. 

And hollow'd— <• Ma'am, that is not what I aiL 
Pray, are you happy, ma'am, in this snug g^enf" 
" Happy !" said Peg; *< What for d'ye want to ken? 
Besioes, just think upon this by-eane year. 

Grain wadna pay tne yoking of the pleugh.** 
* What say you to the present ?— •* Meal's sae dear. 

To mak their brote my bairns have scarce 
aneugh. 
•<The devil take the shirt," said Solimaun, 
•* 1 think my quest will end as it began. 
Farewell, ma'am; nay, no ceremony, I beg—" 
« Ye'U no be for the linen then?" said Peg. 
Now, for the land of verdant Erin, 
The sultaun's royal baik is steering. 
The Emerald Isle where honest Paddy dwells, 
The cousin of John Bull, as story tells. 
For a long space had John, with words of thunder. 
Hard looks, and harder knocks, kept Paddy under. 
Till the poor lad, like hoy that's flogg'd unduly. 
Had gotten somewhat restive and unruly. 
Hard was his lot and lo<1ging, youll silow, 
A wigwam that would hardly serve a sow; 
His landlord, and of middlemen two brace. 
Had screw'd his rent up to the starving place; 
His garment was a top-coat, and an old one. 
His meal was a potatoe, and a cold one; 
But still for fun or frolic, and all that. 
In the round world was not the match of Pat. 
The sultaun saw him on a holiday. 
Which is with Paddy still a jolly day: 
When mass is ended, and his load of sins 
Confess'd,and mother church hath from her binns 
Dealt forth a bonus of imputed merit. 
Then is Pat's time for fancy, whim, and spirit! 
To iesl, to sin{||, to caper fair and free. 
And dance as lieht as leaf upon the tree. 
** By Mahomet," said sultaun Solimaun, 
** That ragged fellow is our very man! 
Rush in and seize him— do not do him hurt, 
But, will he nill he, let me have his sAtrf."— 
Shilela their plan was well nigh after baulking, 

iMuch less provocation will set it a-walking,) 
tut the odds that foil'd Hercules foil'd Paddy 

Whack: 
They seized, and they floor'd, and they stripped 

him — alack! 
Op-bubboo ! Paddy had not— a shirt to his back ! ! ! 
And the king,disappointed, with sorrow and shame. 
Went back to Serendih as sad as he came. 

THE POACHER. 

A 7RAGMS1VT. 

Wblcomz, grave stranger, to our green retreats. 
Where health with exercise and freedom meets! 



Thrice welcome, sage, whose philosopbie plaft 
By Nature's limits metes the rights of man« 
Geuerous as he, who now for freedom bawla» 
Now gives full value for true Indian sHawla; 
O'er court, o'er custom-house, his shoe who flings. 
Now bilks excisemen, and now buUiea kings. 
Like his, I ween, thy comprehensive mind 
Holds laws as mouse-traps baited for mankind; 
Thine eye, applausive, each sly vermin aeea. 
That baulks the snare, ^et battens on the cheese; 
Thine ear has heard, with scorn instead oC awe. 
Our buckskin'd justices expound the law. 
Wire-draw the acts that fix (br wires the pain. 
And for the netted partridge noose the awain; 
And thy vindictive arm would &in have broke 
The last light fetter of the feudal yoke. 
To give the denizens of wood and wild. 
Nature's free race, to each her free-bom child. 
Hence hast thou mari^'d, with grief, &ir London^ 

race 
Mock'd with the boon of one poor Easter chase. 
And lone'd to send them forth as free as when 
Poor'd (Per Chantilly the Pvisian train. 
When musket, pistol, blunderbuss, combined. 
And scarce the neld-pieces were left behind ! 
A squadron's charge each leveret's heart dismayed 
On every covey fired a bold brigade; 
La douce HumaniU approved the sport. 
For great the alarm indeed, yet small the hurt; 
Shouts patriotic solemnized the day. 
And Seine re-echoed Vvoe la Ubert^! 
But mad Ciioyeti, meek Monauur again. 
With some few added links resumes his chain; 
Then since such scenes to Prance no more are 

known. 

Come, view with roe a hero of thine own! 
One, whose free actions vindicate the cause 
Of s>ivan liberty o'er feudal laws. 

Seek we yon glades, where the proud oak o'er- 

tO|»S 

Wide-waving seas of birch and hazel copse. 
Leaving between deserted isles of land. 
Where stunted heath is patch 'd with ruddy sand; 
And lonely on the waste the yew is seen. 
Or straying hollies spread a brighter sreen- 
Here, little worn, and winding dark and steep, 
Onr scarce mark'd path descends yon dingle deiep: 
Follow — ^but heedful, cautious of a trip^ 
In earthly mire philosophy may slip. 



Step slow and wary o'er that swampy 

Till, guided by the diarooal's smothering steam. 

We reach the frail yet barricaded door 

Of hovel formed for poorest of the poor; 

No health the fire, no vent the smoke receives. 

The walls are wattles, and the covering leaves; 

For, if such hut, our forest statutes say. 

Rise in the progress of one night and day, 

(lliough placed where still the cooqueror^s he4a 

o'erawe, 
And his son's stirrup shines the badge of law,) 
The builder claims the unenviable boon. 
To tenant dwelling, framed as slight and soon 
As wigwam wild, that shrouds the native frore 
On the bleak coast of frost-barr'd Labrador.* 



* Such if the law in the Kew Forest, Hampdiii«, trwt 
ing pmtljto increue the various sfrttli'mentsof thxiP«i« 
smuggkn, and dein^t«alen, who inf«r«t it. In the fenf« 
courti the presidinr judg« wean a* a badgv* of oAce ss 
antique stimip,saia to have been that oT William R^fc« 
See Mr. William Rose's spihad poem, entui 
Red Kinff.** 
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Approaeb, and throogb the unlattioed window 

Kay, shrink not baek, the inmate is asleep; 
Sunk mid yon sordid blankets, till the sun 
Stoop to the west, the plunderer's toils are done. 
Loaded and primed, and prompt for desperate hand, 
Rifle and fowling-piece beside him stand. 
While round the hut are in disorder laid 
The tools and booty of his lawless trade; 
For force or fraud, reu stance or escape. 
The crow, the saw, the bludgeon, and the crape. 
His pilfered powder in yon nook he hoiirds, 
And the filch 'd lead the church's roof affords — 
(Hence shall the rector's congregation fret. 
That while his sermon's dry, his walls are wet. ) 
The fish-spear barbM, the sweeping net are there, 
Doe-hides, and pheasant plumes, and skins of hare. 
Cordage for toils, and wiring for the snare. 
Bartered for game from chase or warren won. 
Yon cask holds moonlight,* nm when moon was 

none; 
And late snatch *d spoils lie stow'd in hutch apart. 
To wait the associate higgler's evening cart 

Look on his pallet foul, and mark his rest: 
What scenes perturb 'd are acting in his breast! 
His sable brow is wet and wrung with pain. 
And his dilated nostril toils in vain, 
For short and scant the breath each effort draws. 
And 'twixt each effort Nature claims a pause. 
Beyond the loose and sable neck-cloth stretch'd. 
His sinewy throat seems by convulsions twitch'd. 
While the tongue falters, as to utterance loth, 
Sounds of dire import — watch-word, threat, and 

oath. 
Though, stupified by toil and drogg'd with gin, 
The body sleeps, the restless guest within 
Now plies on wood and wold his lawless trade, 
Now in the fiings of justice wakes dism^ed.^ 

« Was that wild start of terror and despair, 
lliose bursting eye-balls, and that wildered air, 
Signs of compunction for a murdered hare.^ 
Do the locks bristle and the eye-brows arch. 
For grouse or partridge massacred in March?" 

No, scoffer, no! Attend, and mark with awe, 
There is no wicket in the gate of law! 
He, that would e'er so lightly set ajar 
That awful portal must undo each bar; 
Tempting occasion, habit, passion, i»ride. 
Will join to storm the breach, and force the bar- 
rier wide. 
That ruffian, whom true men avoid and dread. 
Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black 

Ned, 
Waa Edward Manseil once;— the lightest heart. 
That ever played on holiday his part! 
The leader be in every christmas game. 
The harvest feast grew blither when he came, 
And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance. 
When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 
Kind was his heart, his passions quick and strong. 
Hearty his laueh, and jovial was his song; 
And if he loved a eun, his father swore, 
** TwHs but a trick of youth would soon be o'er. 
Himself had done the same some thirty years be- 
fore." 

But he, whose humours spurn law's awful yoke. 
Must herd with those by whom law's bonds are 
broke. 



•Anntx 



i Sbr snuggled spiritsu 



The common dread of iastice sooo allies 
The clown, who robs the warren or excise. 
With sterner felons trained to act more dread. 
Even with the wretch by whom his fellow bled. 
Then, — as 'u\ plagues tHe foul contagions pass, 
Leavening and festerinj^ the corrupted maas, — 
Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motiTea 

draw. 
Their hope impunity, their fear the law; 
Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the same. 
Till the revenue baulk'd, or pilfered game. 
Flesh the young culprit, and example leads 
To darker villany and direr deeds. 

Wild howled the wind the forest glades along. 
And oft the owl renewed her dismal song; 
Around the spot where erst he felt the wouad. 
Red William's spectre walked his^midnight round. 
When o'er the swamp he cast his blighting look. 
From the green marshes of the stagnant brook 
The bittern's sullen shout the sedges shook; 
The waning-moon, with storm-presaging gleam. 
Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam; 
The old oak stooped his arms, then flung them 

high. 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky^- 
'Twas then, that, couched amid the brushwood 

sere. 
In Malwood-walk, young Manseil watched the 

deer: 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot—- 
The watchful keeper heard, and sought the apot. 
Stout were their hearts, aud stubborn was their 

strife, 
O'erpowered at length the outlaw drew his knife 
Next mom a corpse was found upon the fell — 
The rest his waking agony may tell! 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

NioBT and morning were at meeting 

Over Waterloo; 
Cocks had sung their eariiest greeting, 

Faint and low they crew. 
For no paly beam yet shone 
On the liei|;hts of Mount Saint John; 
Tempest-clouds prolonged the sway 
Of timeless darkness over day; 
Whiriwind, thunder-clap, and shower, 
Mark'd it a predestined liour. 
Broad and frequent through the night 
Flashe<l the sheets of levin-light; 
Muskets, glancing li|;htnings oack, 
Show'd the dreary bivouack 

Where the soldier lay. 
Chill and stiff, and drench'd with rain. 
Wishing dawn of mom again. 

Though death sliould come with day» 
Tis at such a tide and hour. 
Wizard, witcli, and fiend have power. 
And ghastly forms through mist and ahover. 

Gleam on the gifted ken; 
And then the affrighted prophet's ear 
Drinks whispers strange of hite and fear. 
Presaging deatVi and ruin near 

Among the sons of men; — 
Apart from Albyn's war-arrar, 
*Twas then gray Allan sleepless lay; 
Gray Allen, who, for many a day, 

Hsid followed stout and stem, ' 
Where through battle's rout and reel. 
Storm of shot and bedgn of ateel, 
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Led tlw gnndsoB of Lochid, 

Tdiant pMiiefem. 
Tlrash iteel and ibot be leadt BO more, 
Low-Ud 'mid frieodt' and fbenea't gore— 
Bat long hU naUve lake's wUd ihore. 
And Snnart roiit;h, nd high Ard^^wer, 

And Morren loi^ AaU tell. 
And proud Ben Nem hear with awe,) 

How, upon bloody Qoatre-Bras, 
Brave Cameron heard the wild hurra 

Of eonqoett as be €dL 

tone on the ootskiits of the host. 
The weaiy sentinel held post. 
And heard, throogh dariuess fir alool; 
The freqaeot elang of eoarser*s hoof. 
Where held the clookeil patrole their eonrse. 
And spurred »gsinst storm the sweningborse; 
Bat there are soands in Allan's ear, 
Patrole nor sentinel may hear, 
And sights before his eje aghast 
Invisible to them have passed. 

When down the desUned plain 
Twixt Britain and the bands of Franee, 
Wild as marsh-borne meteors glance. 
Strange phantoms wheeled a revel danee. 

And doomed the future slain.— 
Booh forms were seen, soeh soands were heard. 
When ScoUand's James his mareh prepared 

For Flodden's fatal plain; 
Sneh, when he drew his ruthless sword. 
As choosers of the slain, adored 

The vet unehristen'd Dane. 
An indistinct and phantom band, 
Thev wheeled their rine-dance hand in hand. 

With gestnre wild and dread; 
The seer, who watched them ridethe storm. 
Saw through their faint and shadowy.form 
The lightnings flash more red; 
And still their ghasUy roundelay 
Was of the coming battle-fray. 
And of the destined dead. 

aov». 
Wheel the wild dance, 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle loud. 
And call the brave 
To blo(M!y grave. 

To deep without a shroud. 

Our airy feet, 
So light and fleet. 

They do not bend the rye, 
That sinks iu head when whirlwinds rave. 
And swells asain in eddyiiiK wave. 

As each wild gust blows byi 
But still the com. 
At dawn of morn. 

Our fatal steps that bore. 
At eve lies waste, 
A trampled paste 

Of blaolLcning mod and gore. 

Wheel the wild dance, 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle loud. 
And call the brave 
To bloody grave. 

To sleep without a shroud. 

Wheel the wild danee. 
Brave sons of France! 
For yon our ring makes room; 



For martial pride, ^ 

Approach, dnw near, 
P^emraaaier! 

Room for the men of aleel! 
Throogh crest and plate 
The broad-sword's weigfaA, 

Both bead and heart ilMa fesL 

Wheel the wild danee. 
While lightniii^ glsMCf 

And thonders rattle lood. 
And call the brave 
To bloody grave. 

To sle^ without a sfanoo. 

Sons of the spear! 
Too feel us near. 
In many a gfaastly dream; 
With fancy's eye 
Our forms yon sny. 

And bear our fatal acccam. 
With clearer sight 
Ere foils the ni^t. 

Just when to weal or wo 
Tour disembodied souls take flight 
On trembling vring— each startled 

Oor choir of death shall know. 

Wheel the wild danee, 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle lond. 
And call the brave 
To bloody grave. 

To sleep without a shrond. 

Burst, ye clouds, in tempest showers^ 
Redder rain shall soon be oora— 

See, the east grows wan — 
Yield we place to sterner game. 
Ere deadlier bolts and drearer flame 
Shall the welkin's thunders shame; 
Elemental rage is tame 

To the wnoh of man. 

At mom, gray Allan's mates with awe 
Heard of the vision'd sights he saw. 

The legend heard him say: 
But the seer's gifted eye was dim. 
Deafened his ear, and stark his limb. 

Ere dosed that bloody day — 
He sleeps far from his higliland heath, — 
But often of the Dance of Death 

His comrades tell the tale 
On piquet-post, when ebbs the night. 
And waning watch-fires glow less bri^t. 

And dawn is glimmering pale. 

FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

Ehchaittrsss, farewell, who so oft has decoy M roe. 
At the close of the evening through woodlands to 
roam. 
Where the forester, lated, with wonder espied mr 
Explore the wild scenes he was quitting for home. 
Farewell, and take with thee thy numbers wild 
speaking. 
The language alternate of rapture and wo: 
Oh! none but some lover, whose heart-strings are 
breaking. 
The pang tliat I feel at our parting can know. 

Each joy thou couldst double, and when tbers 
came sorrow, 
Or pale disappointment, to darken my way, 
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What voiee wu like thine, that eoold ilog of to- 
morrow, 
Till foreot io the itnin wu the fp^t of to-d«j ! 
Bat whenlriends drop arooad ua in Ule'i weaiy 
waning. 
The grief, qaeen of nombera, thoa oanat not aa- 
suage; 
Kor the gradual eatrangemeot of those yet remain- 
ing, ' 
The languor of pain, and the ohillnesa of age.* 

Twaa thou that onee taaght me, in acoenU be- 
wailing. 

To aing how a warrior lay stretched on the plain. 
And a maiden hung o*er him with aid unavailing. 

And held to his lips the cold Boblet in vain; 
As vain those enchantments, O queen of wild 
numbers. 

To a bard when the reign of his fancy is o'er. 
And the quick pulse of feeling in apatliy slumbers, 

Farewell then— Enchantress !—l meet thee no 



EPITAPH ON MRS. ERSKINE. 

Plaht, aa her native dignity of mind. 
Arise the tomb of her we have resign'd: 
UnflawM and sUinless be the marble scroll, 
Emblem of lovely form, and candid souL — 
But, oh! what symbol may avail, to tell 
The kindness, wit, and sense, we lov*d so well ! 
What sculpture show the broken ties of life, 
Here buried with^the parent, friend, and wife! 
Or, on the Ublet, stamp each title dear. 
By which thine urn, Evphsmia, claims the tear! 
Yet, taught, by thy meek suiferance, to assume 
Patience in anguish, hope beyond the tomb, 
ResignM, though sad, this votive verse shall flow, 
And brief, alasl as thy brief span below. 

MR. K£MBLE*S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 

OV TAKIVO LBAYX OV TBI ■DIirBlTBeH aTl»E. 

As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet's sound. 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground, 
Disdains the ease his eeuerons lord assigns, 
And longs to rush on the embattled linea, 
So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear. 
Can scarce sustain to think our parting near; 
To think my scenic hour for ever past. 
And that those valued plaudits are my last 
Why should we part, while still some powers re- 
main. 
That in your service strive not yet in vain? 
Cannot high seal tite strength of youth supply. 
And sense of duty fire the fading eye.' 
And all the wrongs of age remain subdued 
Beneath the bummg glow of ^titudef 
Ah no! the taper, wearing to its close. 
Oft for a space in fitful lustre glows; 
But all too soon the transient gleam is past. 
It cannot be renew'd, and will not last; 
Even duty, zeal, and gratitude, can wage 
But short-lived conflict with the frosts of age. 
Yes! it were poor, remembering what I was. 
To live a pensioner on your applause, 
To drain the dregs of your endurance dry. 
And take, as alms, the praise I once could bay. 
Till every sneering youth around inquires, 
•< Is this the man who once could please our sires?" 
And scorn assumes compassion's doubtful mien. 
To warn me off from the encumber'd scene. 
This must not be; — and higher duties crave 
Some space between the tl^tre and the grave; 



That, like the Roman in the capitol, 

I nuijf adjust my mantle er^ 1 fall: 

My life's brief act io public service flown, 

The last, the closing scene, must be my own. 

Here, then, adieu! while yet some well-gnwed 
parts 
May fix an ancient favoarite in your hearts. 
Not quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on belter actors, younger men: 
And if ^ur bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget— 
O, how forget! — how oft 1 hither came 
In anxious no|>e, how oft retom'd with fame ! 
How oft around your circle this weak hand 
Has waved immortal Shakspeare's magic wand. 
Till the full burst of inspiration came. 
And 1 have felt, and you have fann'd the flame! 
By mem'ry treasured, while her reign endures. 
Those hours must live — and all their charms are 
yours. 

O favour'd land \ renown'd for arta and arms. 
For manly talent and for female charms. 
Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line. 
What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 
But my last part is play'd, my knell is rung. 
When e'en your praise falls filtering from my 

tongue; 
And all that you can hear, or I can tell. 
Is— friends and patrons, hail, and vxRS tou wxu! 

EPILOGUE TOTHE APPEAL, 
BPoicKxr BT xna. h. siDDova. 
A CAT of > ore (or else old JSsop lied) 
Was changed into a fair and blooming bride. 
But spied a mouse upon her marriase day, 
Foigot her spouse and seized upon her prey; 
Even thus my bridegroom lawyer, as you saw, 
Threw off* poor roe and pounced upon papa. 
His neck firom Hymen's mystic knot made loo^e, 
He twisted round my sire's tlie literal noose. 
Such are the fruits of our dramatic labour 
Since the new jail became our next door neigh- 
bour.* 
Yes, times are changed, for in your fathera* agpe 
The lawyers were the patrona of the stage; 
However high advanced by future fate. 
There stands the bench [pomU io the pU) that first 

received their weight. 
The future legal sage, 'twas ours to see. 
Doom though unwigg'd, and plead without a fee. 

But now aatounding each poor mimic elf. 
Instead of lawyers comes the law herself; 
Tremendous neighbour, on our right she dwells. 
Builds high her towers and excavates her cells| 
While on the left, she agitates the town 
With the tempestuous question. Up or down ^f 
'Twixt Soy 11a and Chary bdis thus stand we. 
Law's final end and law's uncertainty. 
But soft! who lives at Rome the pope must flatter. 
And jails and lawsuits are no jesting matter. 
Then— just farewell ! we wait with serious awe. 
Till your applause or censure gives the law, 
Trustiug our humble eflbrts may assure ye. 
We hold you court and counsel, judge and juiy. 



* It if necetMry to mention, that tlie allusioDS in this 
piece are all local, and addreiKd only to the Edinbunli 
aadienee. The new priiooi of the city, on the C alton Uul, 
are not fiur from the theatre. 

t At thii time the public of Edinbuigh was mneh agi- 
tated by a lawauit betwixt the mafittrates and many ol 
the inhabitant* of the city^ eoncerning the range of new 
buildingi on the western tide of the North Bri(Q;e; which 
the hitter inaiited ihould be removed as a defoimicr. 
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SONG. 

Ob, mf not, my lore, with that mortified ur. 
That joor sprio|;-Ume of pleasure is flown. 

Nor bid me to maids that are joooeer repair. 
For those raptorea that still are thine own. 

Tho' April hia temptea may wreathe with the 

Its tendrils in inUncy curl'd, 
Tis the ardoor of August matures us the 

Whose lifi»-blood enlivens the world. 
Tho' thy form, that wu bshion'd as light as a fity*s, 

Has assumed a proportion more round. 
And thy glance, that was bright as a fideon's at gaze. 

Looks soberiy now on the ground, — 

Enough, after absence to meet me again. 

Thy steps still with ecstasy move; 
Enough, that those dear sober glances retain 

For me the kind language of love! 

THE PALMER. 
** O OTES the door, some pity to show. 

Keen blows the northern wind{ 
The glen is white with the drifted snow. 

And the path is hard to find. 
** No outlaw seeks your castle gate. 

From chasing the kine's deer. 
Though even an outlaw^ wretched state 

Might claim compassion here. 

"A weaiy Palmer, worn and weak, 

I wander for my sin; 
O open, for our lady's sake, 

A pi^rim's blessing win ! 

<'I11 ctve you pardons from the pope. 

And relics from o'er the sea,— 
Or if for these yon will not ope. 

Yet open for charity. 

" The hare is crouching in her form. 

The hart beside the hind: 
An aged man, amid the storm. 

No shelter can 1 find. 

«« Ton hear the Ettrick's sullen roar. 

Dark, deep, and strong is he, 
And I must ford the Ettnck o'er. 

Unless you pity me. 

** The iron gate is bolted hard. 

At which 1 knock in vain; 
The owner's heart is closer barred. 

Who hears me thus complain. 

<• Farewell, fiurewell! and Maiy grant. 

When old and frail you be, 
Tou never may the shelter want. 

That's now denied to me." 

The ranger on his couch i?y warm. 

And heard him plead in vain; 
But oft, amid December's storm^ 
' Hell hear that voice agmn: 

For lo, when through the vapours dunk. 

Mom shone on Ettriok fair, 
A corpse amid the alders rank, 

The Palmer weltered there. 

THE MAID OF NEIDPATEL 
Tnu is a tradition in Tweeddale, that when 
Niedpath castle, near Peebles, was inhabited by 
the earls of March, a mutual passion subsisted be- 
tween a daugliter of that noble family, and a sou 
oC the laird of Tushielaw, in Ettrick forest. Aa 



the affiance was thought unsuitable by her p«renC% 
the young man went abroad. During his abaence, 
the lady fell into a consumption, and ar length* as 
the only means of saving her life, her fiither eon« 
sented that Iter lover shonld be reealled. On the 
day when he was eipeeted to )iass through Peebles, 
on the road to Tushielaw, the vtning I«ir, though 
much exhausted, caused herself to be ouriefl to 
the balcony of a house in Peebles, belonging to the 
family, that she might see him as he rode past 
Her anxiety and o^^emess gave such force to her 
organs, that she is said to have distinguished his 
horse's footsteps at itn incredible distance. But 
Tushielaw, unprepared for the change in her ap- 
pearance, and not expecting to aee her in that 
place, rode on without recoenizing her, or even 
slackening his pace. The \aaj was unable to sup- 

ri the shock, and, after a short struggle, died in 
arms of her attendants. There is an instanrs 
aimilar to this traditional tale In count Hamiltanls 
Fkur <r Epine. 

IOTEB8' eyes are sharp to see. 
And lovers* ears in hearing; 

And love, in life's extremity, 
. Can lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had been in Mary's bower. 

And slow decay from mourning. 
Though now she siu on Neidpath'fe tower. 

To watch her love's returning. 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright. 

Her form decayed by pining. 
Till through her waste<1 hand, at night. 

You saw the taper shining. 
By fits, a waUry hectic hue 

Across her cheek was fljing; 
By fits, so ashy pale she grew. 

Her maidens tiiought her dyii^ 

Yet keenert powers to see and hear 

Seemed in her frame residmg; 
Before the watch-dog pricked hia ear. 

She heard her lover's riding; 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenned. 

She knew, and waved to greet him$ 
And o'er the battlement did bend. 

As on the wing to meet him. 

He came — he passed — an heedless gaxe^ 

As o'er some stran^r, glancing; 
Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase. 

Lost in his courser's prancing — 
The castle arch, whose hollow tone 

Returns each whisjper spoken. 
Could hardly catch the feeble moan. 

Which told her heart was broken. 

WANDERING WILUB. 
All joy was bereft me the day that you left me. 

And di robed the tali vessel to sail yon wide aca^ 
O weary betide itf I wandered beside it. 

And bann'd it for parting my Willie and vae. 

Far o'er the wave hast thou followed thy fortune. 
Oft fous4it the squadrons of France and of Spaini 

Ae kiss of welcome's worth twenty at puting. 
Now 1 hae gotten my Willie again. 

When the sky it was mirk, and the winda tihey 
were wailing, 

1 sat on the beach wi' the tear in my e'e. 

And thought o' the bark where my Willie vrafl 
sailing. 
And wished that tha tempeit aoilM t* blav OBBb 
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Sow that thy gallftnt ihip rides at her mooring, 

Now that my wanderer's in safety at liame, 
Music to me were the wildest winds' roaring, 

That e*er o'er Inch-Keith drove the darlc ocean 
&era. 
Wlien the lighu they did blaze, and the guns they 
did rattle. 

And blith was each heart for the great netory. 
In secret 1 wept for the dangers of battle, 

And thy glory itself was scarce comfort to me. 

But now shalt tliou tell, while I eagerly listen. 

Of each bold adventure, and every brave scar. 
And, trust me, I'll«mile though my e'en they may 
glisten; 
For sweet after danger's the tale of the war. 
And oh, how we doubt when there's distance 
'tween lovers. 
When there's naething to speak to the heart 
thro' the e'e; 
How often the kindest, and warmest, prove rovers. 
And the love of the &ithfullest ebbs like the sea. 

Till, at times, could I help it? 1 pined and I pon- 

der'd, 
' If love could change notes like the bird on the 

tree- 
Now III ne'er ask if thine eyes may hae wander'd. 
Enough, thy leal heart has been constant to me. 

Welcome, from sweeping o'er sea and through 
channel, 
Hai^dships and danger despising for fame. 
Furnishing story for glory's oright annal. 

Welcome, my wanderer, to Jeanie and hame! 
Enough, now thy story in annals of glory 
Has humbled the pride of France, Holland, and 
Spain; 
No more shalt thou grieve me, no more shalt thou 
leave roc, 
I never will part with my Willie again. 

HUNl'lNG-SONG. 
WucxK, lords and ladies gay, 
^ On the mountain dawns the day. 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
** Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn ai'e steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 
And foresters have busy been. 
To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
** Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
To the green- wood haste awaj. 
We can show yon whei*e he lies, 
Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 
We can show the marks he made. 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers frayed; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
*< Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Louder, loader chant the lay. 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a eoorse at well as wet 



Time, stem hantsman ! who can balk. 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk: 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Grentle lonls and ladies gay. 

THE VIOLET. 
Thi violet in her green- wood bower. 

Where birchen boughs with hazles mingl% 
May boast itself the fairest flower 

In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 
Though fair her gems of azure hne. 

Beneath the dew drou's weight reclining^ 
I've seen an eye of lovelier blue. 

More sweet through wat'ry lustre shiningi 
The summer sun that dew shall dry. 

Ere yet the day be past its morrow; 
Nor lon|;er in my &lse love's eye, 

Bemamed the tear of parting sorrow. 

TO A LADY, 

wrra vLowKBa pbox ▲ boxait wall. 
Taki these flowers, which, purple waving^ 

On the rained rampait grew. 
Where, the sons of freedom braving, 

Rome's imperial standards flew. 
Warriors from the breach .of danger 

Flack no longer laurels there: 
They but yield the passing stranger 

Wild-flower wreaths for Beaut's hair. 

THE BARD'S INCANTATION. 

WBTTTX^r UH9IR THV THKBAT OV nrTA.810 V, ZV VDI 
AimTMlT 07 1804. 

The forest of Glenroore is drear. 

It is all of black pine, and the daik oak-tree; 
And the midnieht winil^ to the mountain deer. 

Is whistling the forest lullaby: 
The moon looks through the drifting storm, 
But the troubled lake reflects not her form. 
For the waves roll whitening to the land. 
And dash against the shelvy strand. 
There is a voice amonc the trees 

That mingles with the groaning oak— 
That mingles with the stormy breeze. 

And the lake- waves dashing asainst the rock; 
There is a voice within the wood. 
The voice of the bard in fitful mood; 
His song was loader than the blast. 
As the bard of Glenroore through the forest past. 
•* Wake ye fivm your sleep of death. 

Minstrels and bards of other days! 
For the midnight wind is on the heath. 

And the midnight meteors dimly blaze: 
The spectre with his bloody hand,* 
Is wanderinG" through the wild woodland; 
The owl ana the raven are mute for dread. 
And the time is meet to awake the dead ! 
** Souls of the mighty, wake and say. 

To what high strain your harps were strongs 
When Loehlin ploughed her billowy way. 

And on your shores her Norsemen flung? 
Her^orsemen trained to spoil and blood, 
Skilled to prepare the Raven's food. 
All, by your barpings doomed to die 
On bloody Largs and Loncarty.f 
'* Mute are ye all: No murmura strange 

Upon the midnight breeze sail by; 



The fbmt of Glenmoie it hannted by a spirit called 
Lhamdesri;, or Red-hand. 

t Where tlw N orwegian iuvader of Scotland rs«clvi4 
two bloody dcnats. 
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Hot throoch the piora with wUidiiig ehi 

Minak Uie harp's wild barmooy ! 
Mate are je bow^ — ^Ye ne'er were mate» 
When Murder with his bloody foot, 
Aod Bapine with his iron hand. 
Were horering: near yon m<iuntain i 
«<0 yet awake the strsin to tell. 

By every deed in song enrolled. 
By evenr chief who fought or fell. 

For Albion's weal in battle bold;— 
From Coilcaeh,* first who rolled bis car. 
Throng the deep ranks of Roman war. 
To him, of Teteran memory dear. 
Who victor died on Abookir. 
«< By all their swords, by all their scars. 

By all their names, a mighty spell ! 
By all their woands, by all their wars. 

Arise, the mighty strain to tell! 
For fiercer than fieree Hengist's strain. 
More ifflpiooa than the heathen Uane, 
More grasping than all-grasping Rome, 
Gsnl's ravening legions hither eome!" — 
The wind is hashed, and still the lake- 
Strange murmars fill my tioglii^ ears. 
Bristles mr hair, my sinews qoake. 

At the dread voice of other years— 
** When targeU clashed, and bugles rung. 
And blades round warriors' beaos were flung. 
The foremost of the band were we. 
And hymn'd the joys of Liberty !" 

TH£ RESGLYB. 
DT narmoTf ov ax old mmbime podl — 1809. 
Mr wayward fate I needs must plain. 

Though bootless be the theme; 
I loved, and was beloved again, 

Yet all was but a dream: 
For, as her love was quickly got. 

So it was quickly gonei 
Ko more 111 bask m flame so hot. 

But aoldly dwell alone. 
Not maid more bright than maid was e^ 

Bifv CuDcy shall beguile. 
By mittering word, or feig^ned fear, 

By gesture, look, or smile: 
Ho more 111 call the sliaft fair shot. 

Till it has fairiy flown. 
Nor scorch me at a flame so hot; — 

111 rather freeze alone. 
Each ambushed Cupid 111 defy. 

In cheek, or chin, or brow, 
And deem the glance of woman's eye 

As weak as woman's vow: 
I'U lighUy hold the lady's heart. 

That is but lightly won; 
III steel my breast to beauty's art. 

And learn to live alone. 
The flaunting torch spon blazes out. 

The diamond's rav abides. 
The flame its glory nurls about. 

The gem its lustre hides; 
Such gem 1 fondly deemed was mine. 

And glowed a diamond stone. 
But, since each eye may see it shine, 

111 darkling dwell alone. 
No waking dream shall tinge my thought 

With dies so bright and vain. 
No silken net, so sfightly wrought, 

Shall tangle me again: 



' The Galgactis of Taritof, 



No more III pay so desr for wit, 

111 live upon nine own; 
Nor shall wild passion tronble h,— 

III nther dweU r 



And thus 111 hush mv heaK to reat,- 

<< Thy loving labours lost; 
Thou Shalt no more be wildly bleat. 

To be so strangely erost; 
The widowed turtles matrless die. 

The phfcnix is but one; 
They seek no loves — no mare will 1- 

I'U nther dwell alone." 



EPXTAPff 
vwnmnB vo» ▲ xoinmirr nr ugbtius 

CATBXnmXL, 
Jt the Bmrial Place •fthefamiiy ^Miu StwanL 



Amih these aisles, where once his precepts d 
The heavenward path-way which in lim he tnx^ 
This simple Ublet marks a fiuher's bier. 
And those he loved in life, in death are near; 
For him, for them, a daughter bade k riae. 
Memorial of domestic charities. 
Still wouldst thou know why, o'er the maibk 



In female grsce the willow droops her head; 
Why on her branches, silent ana unstrung. 
The minstrel harp is emblematic hui^; 
What poet's voice is smothered here m dual. 
Till waked to join the choras of the jnat,— 
Lo! one brief fine an answer sad supplies^ 
Honoured, beloved, and mourned, here Seward 

lies! 
Her worth, her wannth of heart, let friendship 

say,— 
Go seek her genius in her living lay. 

THE RETURN TO ULSTER. 

Ovcs again, but how changed since my wander- 
ings began— 
I have heard the deep voice of the Lasanand BaniL 
And the pines of Cambrassil resound to the roar. 
That wearies the eehoes of fair Tullamore. 
Alas! my poor bosom, and why shouldst thou bom? 
With the scenes of my youth can ita raptures re> 

turn? 
Can 1 live the dear life of delusion again. 
That flow'd when these echoes first mixed with 
my strain? 

It was then that around me, thoogli poor and un- 
known. 
High spells of mysterious enchantment were 

thrown; 
The streams were of silver, of diamond the dew. 
The land was an Eden, far fancy was new. 
I had heard of our bards, and my soul was on fire 
At the rush of their verie and the sweep of their 

lyre; 
To me Hwas not legend, nor tale to the ear. 
But a vision of noontide, distinguished and < 
Ultonia's old heroes awoke at the call. 
And renewed the wild pomp of the chase and the 

hall; 
And the standard of Fion flashed fieme frtim on 

high, 
like a burst of the sun when the tempest is nigh.* 



* In ancient Iruh poetry, the standard of FSan, orFin- 
rsl, is called the Sun^urtt, snepithetfDehiyrenKsed bf 
the Sut^-Uam of Macphosoiv 
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It teemed that the harp of green Erin ooce more 
Could renew all the gloriea she boailed of yore.— 
Yet vhy at remembranee, fond heart, 8hoald*st 

thou barn? 
They were dayi of delusion, and cannot return. 
But was she, too, a phantom, the maid who stood 

by. 
And listed my lay, while she turned ftom mine eye? 
Was she, too, a vision, just glancing to view. 
Then dispersed in the sunbeam or melted to dew? 
Oh! would it bad been sol— O! would that her eve 
Had been but a star-glanee that shot through the 

■kv 

And her Voice, that was moulded to melody's 

thrill. 
Had been but a zephyr that sighed and was still! 
Oh! would it had been so!-«not then his poor 

heart 
Had learned the sad lesson, to love and to part{ 
To bear, unassisted, iU burthen of eare. 
While I toiled for the wealth I had no one to share. 
Not then bad 1 said, when life's summer was done. 
And the hours of her autumn were fast speeding 

« Take tke fimie and the riches ye brought in your 

train. 
And restore me the dream ofmy springtide again!" 

OS THE MASSACBE OF GLENCOE. 

« O TELL me, harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes cf wail and wo 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melodv ? 
Say, harp'st thou to the misu that fly, 
Oi* to the dun deer glanein]|^ by, 
Or to the eagle that from high 

Sereuns choms to thy minstrelsy?" 

«• No, not to these, for they hate rest,— 
The mist-wreath has the mountain-creM^ 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest. 

Abode of lone security. 
But those for whom I pour the lay. 
Not wild wood deep, nor mountain gray. 
Not this deep dell that shrouds from day. 

Could sereen from treaeherous oruelty. 
«• Their flag was furled, and mute their dram. 
The yeej household dogs were dum, 
Unwont to bay at guesU that come 

In guise of hospitality. 
His blithest notes the piper plied. 
Her pyest snood the maiden tied, 
The dame her distaff flung aside. 

To tend her kindly housewifery. 
«• The hand that mingled in the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel. 
And gsTC the host's kind breast to feel 

Meed for hii hospitality ! 
The friendly heartli which warmed that hand. 
At midnight armed it with the brand. 
That bade destruction's flames expand 

Their red and fearful blazonry. 
«< Then woman's shriek was heard ia tain. 
Nor infimey's unpitied plain. 
More than the warrior's groan, could gain 

Respite from rutliless bateheiy ! 
The tnnter wind that whistled shrill. 
The snows that night that choaked the hill. 
Though wild and pitiless, had still 

Far mora than southron deraeney. 
30 



'* Long have my harp's best notes been gone. 
Few are its strings, and faint their tone, 
Tb|^ ean but sound in desert lone 

Their rray-haired roaster's misery. 
Were eacn gray hair a minstrel string. 
Each chord should imprecations fling, 
Tin startled Scotland load should ring, 

* Revenge for blood and treacheiy !^" 

PROLOGUE 

TO XiaS BlILLIS'a rLAT OV TBI T13ni.T LMEVS. 

'TIS sweet to hear expiring summer's sigh, 
Througb forests tinaed with rusaet, wail and die{ 
Tis sweet and sad die latest notes to hear 
Of distant music, dying on the ear; 
But far more sadly sweet, on foreign strand. 
We list the legends of our native land. 
Linked as they come with every tender tie. 
Memorials dear of youth and infiiney. 

Chief, thy wild tales, romantic Caledon, 
Wake keen remembrance in each hardy son. 
Whether on India's burning coasts he toil. 
Or till Arcadia's* winter-fettered soil, 
He hears with throbbing tieart and moistened eyes. 
And as he hears, what dear illusions rise! 
It opens on his soul his native dell. 
The woods wild waving, and the water's swellf 
Tradition's theme, the tower that tlireatsthe plain. 
The mossy cairn that hides the hero slain; 
The cot beneath whose simple porch were told, 
Bt gny-haired patriarch, tne tales of old, 

ne innnt group that hushed their sports the while. 
And the dear maid who listened with a smile. 
The wanderer, while the vision warms his brain, 
I« denizen of Scotland once again. 

Are such keen feelings to the crowd confined. 
And sleep they in the poet's gifted mind? 
Oh no! for she, within whose mighty page 
Each tyrant passion shows his wo and rage. 
Has felt the wizard influence thev inspire, 
And to your own traditions tuned her lyi«« 
Yourselves shall judge — whoe'er has raised the sail 
By Mull's dark coast has heard this evening's tale, 
llie plaidcd boatman, resting on his oar. 
Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 
Of whitening waves, and tells whate'er to-night 
Our humble stage shall offer to your sight; 
Proudly preferred that first our efforts give 
Scenes glowing from her pen to breathe and liv^i 
More proudly yet, should Caledon approve 
The filial token of a daughter's lovef 

FAREWELL TO MACKENZIE, 

HIGH CHIEF OF KINTAIL. 

nUlX TU OAXUC. 

Tsi original verses are arrang^ to a beautiful 
Gaelic air, of which the chorus is adapted to the 
double pull upon the oars of a galley, and which 
is therefore distinct from the orainaiyjorems, or 
boat-songs. They were composed by the fismily 
bard upon the departure of tne earl of Seaforth, 
who was obliged to take refuge in Spain, afler an 
unsuccessful effort at insurrection in fiivour of the 
Stuart fiunily, in the year 1718. 

Fabswbll to Mackenneth, great earl of the North, 
The lord of Loehcanon, Glenshiel, and Seaforthi 



' Aicailia, or Novm Sooua. 



MO 

To tbe dycftaia this i 

Laaduog fiMth on the biOovt hit bark like ft 1 
For » &r fbreicn land he haft hoiited his ail, 
l^areweU u» Mckenzie, high chief of KiiHil! 

O twifii be the galler, and hanty her erev, 
Har her cB{itain be'ifciUbl, her uM tf iaer i tne. 
In dancer undaonled, noirearied by toil, 
Tbooi^ the whirlwind riioold rite, and the oeeaa 

should boil: 
On the brave TeMel't gnnael I dnnk hit boonail,* 
And iareweU to Mackenzie, high chief of KintaU! 

Awake in thy chamber, thoo tweet aonthland |^! 
like the ti^ of his people, breathe lift on hit 

tail; 
Be mvlooged as renvt that hit rasaalt nmat know, 
Be lair at their faiui, and sineere at their wo: 
Be so soft, and so iair, and so faithfal, sweet gale. 
Wafting onward Mackenzie, high chief of Kiotail I 

Be his pilot experienced, and trastr, and wise. 
To measure the seas and to study the skies: 
May he hoist all his canvass from streamer to deck. 
But O! crowd it higher when wafting him back— 
Till the cliffs of Skooroora, and Conan's glad vale. 
Shall welcome Mackenzie, high chief of Kintail ! 

IMITATION 

or TBS FJUCXDOIO tOVG. 

So sons the old bard, in the grief of his heart. 
When he saw bis loved lord from his people d^ 

part, 
Now mute on thj mountains, O Albyn, are heard 
Nor the voice of tbe song, nor the harp of the hard; 
Or its strings are but waked by the stem winter 

At they mourn for Mackenzie, last chief of KintaiL 

From the far touthland border a minatrel eamc 

forth. 
And he waited the hour thaijome bard of the north 
Hit hand on the harp of the ancient thould eaak. 
And bid iu wild numbert mix hiah with the blaat« 
But no bard wat there left in the land of the Gnel, 
To lament for Mackenzie, latt chief of KintaiL 
And thalt thoo then ileen, did the minstrel ezclaimi 
Like the son of the lowly, unnoticed by lamef 
No, son of Fitzgerald ! in acoenU of wo, 
l*he long thoo bast loved o*er thy coffin shall flow. 
And teach thy wild mountains to join in the wail. 
That laments for Mackenzie, last chief of KintaiL 
In vain, the brieht course of thy talents to wrong. 
Fate deadened tnine ear and imprisoned thy tongue; 
For brighter o*cr all her obstruotions arose 
The glow of the genius they eould not oppose; 
And who in the land of the Saxon or <3ael. 
Might match with Mackenzie, liigh chief of Kintail f 

Thy sons rote around thee in light and in love. 
All a father could hone, all a friend could approve; 
What 'vails it the tale of thy sorrows to tell-* 
In tbe spring-time of youth and of promise they 

fell! 
Of the line of Fitzgerald remains not a male, 
To bear the proud name of the chief of Kintail. 
And thou, gentle dame, who must bear to thy grief, 
For Uiy clan and thy country, the cares of a chief, 
Whom brief rolling moons in six changes have left, 
Of thy husband, and father, and brethren bereft, 
To thine ear oi affection how sad is the hail. 
That salutes thee the heir of the line of Entail! 
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* Booail*, or Bonailes, the old Scottish phrase for a 
ftatt at parting with a flncnd* 



WAB.8C»6 OF LACHLAH, 
mos CHEF OF MAnmw 

Thia aoBg appean to he la 
Eke naqr of thecariy Gaelia I 

front oae anbieat to ■swrtif i , from the 
_ tmnely, of one of the ilmghtrra of the 
clan, who opmathe aon^by lantmfiagthr abaenee 
ofberlofcr, toaneologmmoverthestilitaaj gh^ 
riea of the chieftaian Thtt U —■laiBf kaa enden> 



atykoCihe 



A WXABT 

Since laat we parted on the shunj 
Heaven! that 1 saw thee. Love, osae 

Safo on that shore again! — 
"Twas valiant Lachlan gave the word: 
lAchlan, of many a galuy lord: 
He called his kindred banda on hoard. 

And lanched themon the maiB. 

dan-Gillian* is to ocean gone; 
Clan-Gillian, fierce in Ibrqr knovni 
Reioieiog in the glonr won 

In many a bloody broil: 
For wide it heard the thondering 617, 
The root, the rain, the dltmay. 
When from the twiligjht glena nwaj 

Clan-GiUian drivca tbe inoiL 



Wo to the hilb tlwt sfaaU rebooad 
Onr bannered bagpipea' 
Clan-Gillian*t ootet echoing 

Shall thake their inmoat ceD. 
Wo to the bark whoae crew shall gne. 

Where Lachlan't dilken alreamer playaf 
The foob might free the ligfcUiing'b btan 

At witety and at well! 

SAINT CLOUD. 
80R iprend the tonthern Soauncr lugjyi 

Her veil of dark neat blue; 
Ten thootand start combined to £lg^ 

The temwe of taint Cloud. 

The evening breezet gently tigbe^ 

like breath of lover true, 
Bewailing the deterted pride 

And wreck of tweet taint Qoad. 

The dram'i deep roll wat heard afir. 

The buele wildlv blew 
Good nignt to Uukn and Hosar, 

That garrison saint Cloud. 

The startled Naiads from tlie shade 

With broken arms withdrew. 
And lilenoed wat that proud 4 

The glory of saint Cloud. 
We sate upon its steps of stone. 

Nor could its silence rue. 
When waked, to music of our own. 

The echoes of saint Cloud. 

Slow Seine might hear each, lovely noln 

Fall light as tnmmer-dew. 
While through tbe moonleti air thcj 

Prolonged from foir taint Cloud. 

And tore a melody more tweet 

His waters never knew, 
Thoorii mutic't telf wat woat to 

With prineet at taint Qoad. 



• iL c The elan of Maclean, liienlly the mcacf« 
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Vor then, vlUi more deUghted eai^ 

The eirele roand her drew. 
Than oon, vhen gathered rouod to hear 

Oar aongitreas at nint Cloud. 
Few happr hoort poor mortals pass,-— 

Then give thoie hours their due. 
And rank among the foremost class 

Oar ereningt at saint Cloud. 

JPMt, 8^ 8, 1815. 

ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 
fBOM THS nnrcB. 

Thb original of this little Romance makes part 
of a manuscript collection of French songs, proba- 
bly compiled bj some joung officer, which was 
found on the field of Waterloo, so much stained 
with clay and blood, as sufficiently to indicate 
what had been the ute of its late owner. Tbe 
aong is popular in France, and is rather a good 
■pecimen of the style of comfMsition to which It 
belongs. The translation is strictly literaL 

It was Donois, the younjg and brave, 

Was bound for Palestine, 
But first he made his orisons 

Before saint Mary's siirine: 
** And grant, immortal queen of heaiven," 

Was still the soldier's prayer, 
** That I may prove the bravest kalght. 

And love the fairest fair.*' 
His oath of honour on tlie shrine 

He graTed it with-his sword. 
And rouowed to the holy land 

The banner of his lord; 
Where, fklthful to his noble vow, 

His warily filled the air, 
** Be honoured aye the braTett knight, 

Belored the fittcest fisir." 

They owed the conquest to his arm. 

And then his liege-lord said, 
«< The heart that has lor honour beat, 

By blisa must be repaid,— 
My daushler Isabel and thoa 

Shall be a wedded pair. 
For thoa art bravest of the brave, 

Shefiurestofthefiur.*' 

And then they bound the holy knot 

Before saint Mary's shrine. 
That makes a paradise on earth. 

If hearts and hands combine: 
And every lord and lady bright 

That were in chapel there. 
Cried, ** Honoured he the bravest knight. 

Beloved the fiurest fair!" 

THE TROUBADOUR, 

Gxownre wi*h love, on fire for fame, 

A Troubadour that hated sorrow. 
Beneath his lady's window came, 

And thus he sung his last good-morrow: 
" My arm it is my countcT's right. 

My heart is in my true love's bower; 
Gmrly for love and ume to fight 

Befits the gallant Troubadour." 

And while he marched with helm on head 
And harp in hand, the descant rung. 

As fidthful to his fiivourite maid, . 
Tke minstrel-burthen still he sung: 



" My arm it is my country's right. 
My heart is in my lady's bower; 

Resolved for love and fame to fight, 
I come, a gallant Troubadour." 

Even when the battle-roar was deep. 

With dauntless heart he hew'd his way 
Mid splintering lance and falchion-sweep. 

And still was heard his warrior<lay; 
* My life it is my country's right. 

My heart is in my lady's bower; 
For love to die, for fame to fight. 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour." 

Alas! upon the bloody field 

He fell beneaUi the foeman's glaive, 
But still, reclining on his shield, 

Expiring sung the exulting stave: 
** My life it is roy country's right. 

My heart is in my lady's bower; 
For love and fame to fall in fight. 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour." 

FROM THE FRENCH. 
It chanced that Cupid on a season. 

By Fancy urged, resolved to wed. 
But could not settle whether Reason 

Or Folly should partake his bed. 

What does he then'— upon m^ life^ 
Twas bad example for a dei^— 

He takes me Reason for his wife. 
And Folly for his hours of gayety. 

Though thus he dealt in petty treason. 
He loved them both in equal measnre; 

Fidelity was iom of Reason, 
And Folly brought to bed of Fleaanre. 

SONG, 

lox TKB AKirrmaABT xBsnive or na nrr 
CLUB or acoTLAim. 

O OSK19 was the time, and more dreadfid the 
omen. 
When the brave on Marengo lay slaughtered in 
vain. 
And, beholding broad Europe bowed down by her 
foemen, 
Pitt closed in his anguish the map of her reign ! 
Not the fate of broad Europe could bend his brave 
spirit. 
To take for his country the safet]r of shame; 
O then in her triumph remember lus merit. 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his 



Round the husbandman's head, while he traces the 
furrow. 
The mists of the winter may mingle with rain. 
He may plough it with labour, and sow it in sorrow. 
And sigh while he fears he has sowed it in vain; 
He may die ere his children sliall reap in their 
gladness. 
But Uie blith harvest-home shall remember his 
claim. 
And their jubilee-shout shall be softened with sad- 
ness, 
WhUe they hallow the goblet that flows to his 



Tho' anxious and timeless his life was expended. 

In toils for our country preserved by his care, 
Tho' he died ere one ray o Vr the nations ascendcxl. 

To light the long darfuesa of doubt and despair; 
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The periU bit wirfom fi>r««w Md o'< 
Ib bcr Sorj*% rich barwflt ibaU Bntus n 

Aad Inllov the pMtt that flovs to hu 
Nor lbf«t hi t ™ b«d, who, an d«k in .lllktkm, 

I»d«f lotheulccfooTTietoneawoo, ^ 
Aad to ■ooiid* the moit dear to paternal aBecCum, 

The about of his people applaudiog bit ton; 
Br hit firmneat nomored in ineeeat or duaM^, 

Bt hitlongtwgnof Tirtne, remember hu claim. 
WiOioor^Miteto Pitt Join the pmac of hu 

Thi^TTtear atain the soblet that float to hu 
namew 
Ta spun fill the wine-rap* and ehange the nd 



mvnov 



The ritet of oar grief and our gntitnde pjid. 
To oar prinee, to oar beroea, devote the bngU 
trcaaure, 
The witdom that pbumed, and the xeal that 

Fm WKLLnroTOK** cop till it beam like hu |^oty. 
Forget not oar own braTe Damoubm and 

A thoa«an"Sr»hence hearU aball boond at their 

And haSow the goblet that flows to their bme. 

SONG» 
ov TO Lurnm ot tbm SAvms ov tmm 

BUCCI.XUOB, 

JU a gnat FooUaU Match on CarUrhaigK 
Fm>« the brown crett of Ncwaik ita wmmona ex 

Oor tignal It waring in tmoke and in flame; 
jjti^ eaeh foreiter blilb,from bit mountain deaeend- 

Boondt light o'er the heather to join in the game, 
csomut. 
T%mupwUhtheb<mner^kifireH'wind»fanher^ 
She ha$ bhxed over Ettrick eight aget and moros 
In oport -wem attend her, in battle defend ha*, 
Wi& heart and -with hand, tike our fathero before. 

When the toathem inTader tpread watte and dit- 

At the Klanee of her creteenU he panted and 
withdrew. 
For around them were marthalled the pride of the 
border, 
The flowert of the forett, the bandt of BvccLXveiL 
T^ien tip -with the banner, ^c, 
A ttripling't weak band to oar revel has borne her, 
No mul-gloTe hat gratpM her, no apeatmen 
aurround; ... 

But ere a bold foeman thoold teathe or thoold 
tcom her, 
A thoutand true beartt would be eold on the 
grouod. 
Then up -mth the banner, <sc» 

We forget each eontention of eiyil distention. 
And hail, like our brethren, Hoxx, Dovolas, 
and Cab; 
And Elliot and Prxvolb in pattime thall mingle. 
At welcome in peace as their fathera in war. 
Then up -unth the banner^ &c. 

Tben ttrip, ladt, and to it, though tharp be the 
weather, 
And ii; by miscbanoe, yon thoold happen to fiOl, 



ThcRnewocsetUnet in fife IhtBa 



Ami life U itadf bat a ame nt focA^aO. 
Tftm 1^ «tk& tfte tamer, &c. 

And when tt is over, well drink a hlith aacaave 
Toenehlaiid and eneh lady that witveaaed o« 

Am. 

And to evoTbCth heart that took pnt moor plea- 
To tbebMia that have lost aad the lada that linvw 



Bfi^the fereat still flooriah, both 
landward, 
FitNnthehaUof Ihepeerlothe hcrd"a in|^ 



And hozsa! mr brave hcaiia, fer Bwxamm and 

hit standard. 
For the king and the eoontrj, the dan aMi the 

duke! 
Then^'withthebamier,ktfireii^mndijanker. 
She haoblaxed over Fjtrick eight am mdmtett 
In otorfwe'U attend her, m battle d^emd her, 
W3k heart and imth hand, Mkeom-fitkerob^m^ 

CARLE, NOW THE KING'S COME.* 

BmiO HBW WOBM TO AM A01» SniB^ 

Tbb newa baa flown frae mouth to naooth. 
The north for anea hat bang'd the aoaths 
The dell a Seottman't die of drouth. 
Carle, now the king'o come. 

CKOBUB. 

Carle, now the king*oeomef 
Carle, now the Ung'o come! 
ThouAaUdanceandlwiUwmg, 
■ firV come: 



Carle, now the king 

Auld En^nd held him lang and fint; 

And Ireland had a joyfu' cast; 

But Seouand't turn baa eome at laA-* 

Carle, now the kmg'o come! 
Auld Beikie, in her nkela gray 
Thought never to have aeen the day; 
Ue*! been a weary time aw«r— 

But, Carle, now the king'o come! 
She't tkiriing frae the Cattle Hill 
The cariine't voice is grown tae shrill 
Tell hear her at the Canon Mill, 

Carle, now the king^o come! 
«« Up, bums," the criet, «« baith great and anan' 
And butk ye for the weapon thaw!— 
Stand by me and well bane them a'! 

Carle, now the king^a come! 
<« Come, from Newbattle'tf ancient tpiret, 
Bauld Lothian, with your knighU and squires^ 
And match the mettie of your tiret. 

Carle, now the king^o come! 
<* You'ta welcome hame, my Montague !( 
Bring in your band the young Bucoleughr— 
I'm miming tome that I may me, 

CaA, now the king*9 come! 
<* Come Haddington, the kind and m. 
You've grae'd my causeway mony a dayi 
I'll weep the cause if you should sUy, 

Carle, now the kmg^i eome! 



• CompoMd on the occasion of the poyal riait t» Sam 

iAocnti 



land, in Aacntt, 189S^«^ 
tscat ofthe maranit 
lUnctototbcduEed 



l89S^-*Jm. Pub. 
It of Lothian. 
ofBneetench. 
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** Gome, nremier doke,* and cany doon, 
FtM yonaer eraigf hi« aneient eroon^ 
It*s had a lang deep and a loan''— 

Bat, Variet nr» the king'9 come! 
'<C<mie, Athole, from the hill and wood. 
Bring down your elantmen like a eloadj— 
Come, Morton, show the Dooglass blood,— 

Carle^ mm the kmg^9 1 



«< Come, Tveeddale, trae as tword ia ifaeatht 
Coaae, if opetoan, fear'd on fields of deathj 
Come, Clerk, and rive yoor bugle breath; 

Ctnrb, norm tke kmg't come! 
** Come, Wemyas, who modest merit aids; 
Come, Koieberrjr, from Dalmeny shadeai 
Breadalbane, bring your belted plaidt; 

Carle, new the lang^B come! 
** Come, stately Niddrte^ auld and trae 
Girt with the sword that Minden knew{ 
We have ower few sooh lairds as yo 

Carle, «ov the king*» come! 
** King Arthiir'p grown a common crier^ 
He's head in Fife and far Cantire,— 
*Fie, lads, behold my crest of fire! '§ 

CalHe, new the king*9 come! 
** Saint Abb roars oat, * I see him pass 
Between Taatallon and the Bass!^— 
Caltoo,! get on your keelung-glass. 

Carle^ new the kin^*» come!'* 



tThe 



t WanchopeoT Niddtie, a noble looking old nan, and a 
inie ■pecimen of an ancient baran. 
i Ttere ia to be a bonfire on the top of Ardrar*t seal; 
I The CastMiiil commands the lUicaf Tiew of the nith 



The Carline stopp'd; and sore I am. 
For Tory glee had U'en a dwam. 
But Oman help'd her to a dram.— 
Co^, new the kmg*9 come! 
Cogie, now the king^o come! 
Cogie, now the king^t come! 
rte be four, and yc't be teom, 
Cogie, new the kingU come! 

IBIFROMPTU. 

TO XOn SIBUB AT.-gTA^ Tl^i 

Of yore, in old England, it was not thooglit good 

To cany two risages ander one hooti; 

What snoald folks say to you, who have faoes toch 

plenty. 
That from under one hood yon last night show'd 

us twenty? 
Stand forth, arch deceiver! and tell as, in troth. 
Are you handsome or ugly? in age, or in yoatli7 
Man, woman, or child? or a dog, or a mouse? 
Or are yoa, at ooce, each live thing in the hoose? 
Each live thing did I ask ? each dead implement too ! 
A woric-shop in your person— saw, chisel, and 



Above all, are you one individual? I know 
Voa must be, at the least, ^Alexandre and Co. 
But! think you're a trooi>— an assemblage— a mob— 
And that I, as the shenff, must take up the job, 
^d, instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse, 
Must read you the riot-act, and bid you disperse! 
Mbotrford, 23d AprU, 1884 

of Forth, and will be covered with *»»*^nff— t|g mu^^n^tw 
tooUngtbr the royal iqnadran. , ^-w^ 



THE END. 
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